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PREFACE  TO  THE  NEW  EDITION. 


Since  the  publication  of  this  work  several  boobs 
bearing  upon  its  subject  have  been  published,  but  only 
one  seems  to  call  for  particular  notice  here;  and  this 
rather  from  the  sensation  it  has  made  in  the  sceptical 
world  than  from  any'  light  it  casts  upon  the  earthly  life 
of  our  Lord:  I  mean  M.  Kenan's  "Life  of  Jesus." 
Assuming  that  the  Gospels  are  not  wholly  veritable 
records  but  contain  a  mixture  of  truth  and  error,  he 
attempts  to  distinguish  between  these  elements,  and  to 
separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  The  principle  upon 
which  he  proceeds  we  give  in  his  own  words.1  "  Criti- 
cism has  two  modes  of  attacking  a  niuvvellous  narra- 

'  See  his  Essay  on  the   "  The  Critical  J^toruiiia  of  Jesus.""    Froth*- 
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tion ;  for  as  to  accepting  it  as  it  stand*,  it  cannot  think 
of  it,  since  its  essence  is  denial  of  the  supernatural." 
Of  course  he  cannot  accept  the  facts  of  our  Lord's  life 
as  given  by  the  Evangelists,  but  aims  to  clear  them  of 
the  distortions  and  perversions  that  destroy  their  his- 
torical character,  and  thus  to  give  us  a  trne,  genuine 
biography  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  To  those, 
therefore,  who  are  curious  to  see  what  conception  a 
learned  Frenchman  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who  dis- 
believesin  a  personal  God1  and  in  all  miracles,  lias  of 
our  Saviour's  person  and  labors,  tin's  book  has  a  certain 
sad  interest ;  but  so  far  as  the  evangelic  narratives  and 
any  true  historical  criticitiin  upon  them  are  concerned, 
it  has  no  value.  I  do  not  recall  any  particular  in 
which  it  adds  anything  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Gospel 
history  even  in  its  external  features ;  much  less  does  it 
vender  us  any  aid  in  the  understanding  of  its  highur 


The  importance  of  If.  Kenan's  "  Life  of  Jesus  "  is 


1  I  would  not,  attribute  to  M,  Ecriiiii  any  opinion  he  Joes  not  in.it:,  I.uk. 
that  he  is  a  pantheist  seems  faivly  inferrible  from  the  letter,  as  well  as 
from  the  general  spirit,  of  Id;-  wi-iii;)-::?;.  1  quote  but  one  passage,  as  given 
by  jFrothingham :  "  The  whole  question  is  to  know  whether  God  emits 
particular  acts.  For  myself,  T  bcliove  that  the  true  Providence  is  not  dis- 
tinct from  the  order,  so  constant,  liivir.ir,  perft.CLly  Kise,  just  and  good, 
"■iii'.Oi  I'li-ni:  it:  the  !.ut;!  of  tho  universe." 
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chiefly  as  a  sign  of  the  progress  in  the  sceptical  world. 
Strauss'  work  was  destructive.  He  left  to  his  readers 
only  the  name  of  Jeans,  a  dim  shadow,  a  cloudy  phan- 
tasm. M.  Renan  undertakes  the  task  of  reconstruc- 
tion. He  will  give  to  the  world  the  real  image  in  flesh 
and  hlood  of  Him  whom  bo  many  gene  rations  have  igno- 
rantly  and  superstition  sly  ;ulored  as  the  Son  of  God. 
He  will  reproduce  Him  before  us,  and  show  that  He 
was  a  natural  product  of  His  age,  a  men;  Jewish  peas- 
ant, with  nothing  supernatural  about  Him.  ■■  Now  for 
the  first  time  in  the  mirror  of  scientific  criticism  we  can 
see  Him  as  He  was.  And  what  kind  of  an  image  does 
he  present  to  us  ?  "We  see  a  man,  not  simply  unlearn- 
ed, uncultured,  but  a  man  weak,  deluded,  the  dupe  of 
others,  and  of  his  own  fancies ;  and  more  than  this,  a 
deceiver,  a  man  conniving  at  imposture  and  falsehood.1 
This  is  all  that  M.  Renan  can  get  from  the  Gospels. 
After  rejecting  the  supernatural  features  of  the  narra- 
tion, this  is  the  highest  reality  that  he  can  possibly 
il-iiiiio  from  the  residuum. 

And  the  world  is  called  upon  to  believe  that  in  such 

a  man  Christianity  had  its  source.     Will  this  satisfy  the 

unbeliever  ?     The  Christian   spurns  it  from  him  with 

abhorrence.     From  the  poor,  tawdry,  wax  figure,  the 

1  Sec  Lifts  of  Jesus,  els.  xxii. 
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sentimental  enthusiast,  the  "beautiful"  youth,  whom 
M.  Kenan  presents  to  him,  he  turns  away  to  Him 
whom  the  apostles  and  martyrs  worshipped,  in  whom 
dwells  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  the  Image 
of  God-;  to  Him  who  was  dead  and  is  alive  again  for 
evermore,  and  who  has  the  keys  of  death  and  hell. 

The  time  has  now  fully  come  when  those  who  will 
not  have  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the  Church, 
must  construct  a  Jesus  for  themselves.  They  deny  the 
voracity  of.'  the  Evangelists  ;  let  them,  then,  explain  the 
origin  of  Christianity,  and  tell  us  from  what  fountain  this 
mighty  river  has  flowed.  All  experience  and  philos- 
ophy, to  say  nothing  of  Christian  consciousness,  reject 
the  thought  that  it  could  originate  in  such  a  man  as 
M.  Renan  describes.  Here  is  the  problem  for  the  un- 
believer. Given  Christianity,  its  creeds,  its  history  for 
eighteen  centuries,  and  tell  us  who  was  its  founder,  what 
his  life,  what  his  character.  That  M.  Penan  has  miser- 
ably failed  in  his  attempt  at  its  solution,  even  now  few 
will  deny.  All  instinctively  feel  that  no  such  feeble 
nature  as  lie  portrays  could  have  received  the  homage 
of  Peter  and  John  and  Paul,  or  become  an  object  of 
worship  to  any  noble  mind.  The  cause  is  not  ade- 
quate to  the  effect ;  the  man  is  not  equal  to  the  work. 
The  problem  is  yet   unsolved  for  the  unbeliever,  and 
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we  may  safely  say  that  for  him  it  will  ever  remain  un- 
solved. 

Kenan,  like  Straus,  seeks  to  substitute  an  ideal  for 
the  actual  Christ.  He  says :  "  What  matters  it  to  us 
what  passed  in  Palestine  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  ? 
How  does  it  concern  us  that  Jesus  was  horn  in  such  or 
such  a  village,  that  he  had  such  or  such  ancestors,  that 
lie  suffered  on  such  or  such  a  day  of  the  holy  week  ? " 
It  is  not  true  that  these  particulars  are  unimportant  in 
the  life  of  Jesus,  for  they  prove  the  reality  of  His 
earthly  history.  Time  and  place  are  essential  parts  of 
the  great  Fact  of  the  Incarnation.  The  Son  of  God,  in 
becoming  man,  must  he  born  at  a  certain  period  of  the 
world's  history,  in  a  certain  portion  of  its  territory,  and 
stand  in  well-defined  relations  to  certain  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. Such  limitations  belong  to  the  very  essence  of 
His  humanity.  These  outward  facts  the  Evangelists 
do  not  overlook.  It  is  true  that  they  do  not  enter  into 
any  great  minuteness  of  detail.  Of  the  external  events 
of  the  Lord's  life  for  many  years  we  know  very  little. 
Tet  they  do  not  neglect  those  relations  of  time  and 
place  which  are  necessary  to  convince  us  of  the  reality 
of  His  earthly  existence,  and  to  give  us  a  distinct  pic- 
ture of  His  labours. 

But  it  is  not  facts  of  this  class  merely  that  M..  Eenan 
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regards  as  unimportant.  To  hiiri  the  Gospels  are  as  a 
fine  poem  of  which  Jesus  is  the  hero ;  and  as  we  do 
not  care  whether  the  heroes  of  Homer  had  any  actual 
existence,  so  is  it  here.  The  world  may  he  as  much 
blessed  through,  the  ideal  J  csi.it  as  through  the  real. 

But  let  not  such  language  deceive  ns.  Christianity 
is  a  religion  of  facts,. not  of  ideas.  It  rests  upon  the 
being  of  a  personal  God.  It  stands  or  falls  with  the 
reality  of  the  statements  in  the  Apostle's  creed.  Its 
doctrines  are  only  the  explanations  of  its  facts.  The 
Epistles  of  the  Now  Testament  have  no  meaning 
if  the  Gospels  are  not  historically  true.  We  cannot 
too  steadily  keep  in  mind  that  Christianity  is  Christ. 
Jesus  did  not  merely  originate  a  spiritual  movement, 
He  is  Himself  the  living,  ahiding  power  of  the  move- 
ment. We  look  baek  to  no  sepulchre ;  we  look  up  to 
the  Living  One  in  the  Heavens,  Jesus  Christ  risen 
from  the  dead,  the  same  yesterday,  today,  and  forever, 
Christianity  lives  because  He  lives. 

Let  then  the  issue  between  the  sceptic  and  the  be- 
liever be  kept  clearly  before  us.  If  Jesus  is  now  at 
God's  right  hand,  Head  over  all  things  unto  the 
Church,  Christianity  lives  in  Him,  and  must  live  so 
long  as  He  lives.  It  is  because  He  is.  If,  as  i 
and  Eenan  say,  He  has  no  longer  any  personal  e 
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ence ;  if  He  lives  only  in  history,  and  as  an  idea,  then 
Christianity,  lite  other  systems,  will  yield  to  time,  will 
suffer  the  transmutations  of  all  things  earthly.  A  new 
teacher  will  arise  and  men  will  follow  him.  Already, 
indeed,  we  hear  many  demanding  a  new  Christ,  as  an 
embodiment  of  a  higher  ideal.  The  Christian  Church 
takes  her  stand  upon  the  fact  of  the  present  personal 
existence  of  her  Head,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  who  has 
now  all  power  in  Heaven  and  earth,  and  who  shall 
come  again  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  He  will 
in  due  time  vindicate  Himself,  he  His  own  witness  and 
avenger.  "We  may  wait  with  patience  the  appointed 
hour. 

The  Life  of  Jesus  by  Strauss1  recently  published 
presents  nothing  new,  and  calls  for  no  particular  notice 
here. 

1  Da3  Lebcn  Jesu  fur  das  deutsche  Volk  bearbeitet.     1884, 
Harwobp,  Coot.,  Oct.,  1864. 
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PREFACE. 


It  may  be  well  to  state  distinctly  here  that  this 
book  does  not  design  to  enter  into  any  critical  in- 
quiries respecting  the  text  of  the  Evangelists.  In  the 
few  cases  where  a  historical  statement  is  affected  by 
the  different  readings,  Tischendovf  is  followed,  use  being 
made  of  his  "  Synopsis  Evangelic  a,"  Liprirc, 1854.  Eef- 
erence  is  also  made  in  such  eases  to  Meyer  and  Alford, 
and  occasionally  to  other  authorities.  Nor  docs  it  de- 
sign to  enter  into  any  questions  respecting  the  author- 
ship of  the  Gospels,  the  time  when  written,  or  their 
relations  to  each  other.  Nor  does  it  discuss  the  point 
of  their  inspiration,  but  assumes  that  they  are  genuine 
historical  documents,  and  stal  enients  of  facts ;  and  deals 
with  them  as  such.  Nor  does  it  aim  to  explain  or 
interpret  the  Lord's  parables,  or  discourses  ;  or  to  dis- 
cuss questions  of  mere  archeology,  or  of  verbal  criti- 
cism. Those  who  wish  information  upon  these  points 
will  consult  the  authors  who  have  written  specially 
upon  them. 

The  simple  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  arrange  the 
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events  of  the  Lord's;  life,  as  given  us  by  the  Evangelists, 
so  far  as  possible,  in  a  chronological  order,  and  to  state 
the  grounds  of  this  order ;  and  to  consider  the  difficul- 
ties as  to  matters  of  fact  which  the  several  narratives, 
when  compared  together,  present ;  or  are  supposed  by 
modern  criticism  to  present. 

As  the  necessary  foundation  for  a  chronological  ar- 
rangement, the  dates  of  the  Lord's  birth  and  death,  and 
the  duration  of  His  public  ministry,  are  discussed  in 
brief  2>relhmii!iry  essays.  The  geographical  di.setissi.ons 
are  all  limited  to  the  sites  of  places  directly  related  to 
the  narratives.  No  more  notice  is  taken  of  the  general 
history  of  the  time,  than  is  necessary  to  explain  the  oc- 
casional references  of  the  Evangelists. 

In  order  not  to  avoid  any  points  of  real  difficulty 
which  the  historical  statements  of  the  Gospels  present, 
and,  at  the  same'  time,  not  to  weary  the  reader  with  dis- 
cussions of  the  alleged  discrepancies  which  some  critics 
find,  or  affect  to  find,  so  thickly  strewn  upon  their 
pages,  I  have  selected,  as  flic  latest  exponents  of  the 
critical  tendencies  of  the  times,  the  Commentaries  of  the 
German,  Meyer,  and  of  the  Englishman,  A.lford.  Both 
of  these  are  ready,  and  over  ready,  as  I  think,  to  admit 
mistakes  in  matters  of  fact,  and  to  affirm  that  the  Evan- 
gelists, in  certain  points,  cannot  be  harmonized ;  yet 
both  admit  the  supernatural  element  in  the  Gospels, 
and  expose  and  set  aside  many  of  the  objections  of  the 
merely  negative  criticism.  To  these  two  commentators, 
therefore,  very  frequent  reference  is  made,  and  whatever 
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difficulties  they  present,  as  really  such,  are  for  the  most 
part  noticed. 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  the  reader  will  not 
be  surprised  that  no  notice  whatever  has  been  fallen  of 
Strauss,  and  his  "  Life  of  Jesus."  The  principle  upon 
which  he  proceeds,  in  his  historical  criticism,  he  thus 
states :  "  No  just  notion  of  the  true  nature  of  history  it 
possible,  without  a  perception  of  the  inviolability  of  the 
chain  of  finite  causes,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  mir- 
acles." If  a  miracle  is  impossible,  it  is  plainly  a  work 
of  supererogation  to  refute  in  detail  a  history,  which, 
upon  its  face,  professes  to  be  a  record  of  supernatural 
events.  After  striking  out  all  that  is  ascribed  to  im- 
mediate divine  agency,  as  incredible,  the  residuum  is 
scarce  worth  the  trouble  of  contending  for.  Besides,  an 
attentive  examination  of  Strauss'  "  Life  of  Jesus  "  has 
made  upon  my  own  mind  the  impression  that  he  deals 
with  the  evangelic  narratives  in  a  most  unfair,  not  to. 
say  dishonest,  spirit.  Everywhere  he  finds  discrepan- 
cies and  contradictions ;  and  one  cannot  help  feeling, 
that  whatever  the  Evangelists  might  have  narrated,  he 
would  find  as  many  objections  to  their  statements  as 
now.  For  the  same  reason  that  nothing  is  said  of 
Strauss,  no  allusion  is  made  to  Hennell,  or  Bruno 
Bauer,  or  others  of  that  school.  Tim  Commentaries  of 
De  Wette,  and  the  Life  of  Jesus  by  Ilase,  have  high 
literary  merits,  but  the  sceptical  spirit  in  which  they  are 
written,  gives  them  only  a  negative  value  in  these  in- 
quiries. 
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It  will  lie  noted  that  the  references  arc  almost  ex- 
clusively to  recent  writers.  This  is  intentional.  To 
notice  the  Litest  results  of  modern  criticism  and  inves- 
ligation,- has  been  my  purpose  ;  hut,  at  the  same  time,  I 
have  not  neglected  to  examine  the  more  prominent  of 
the  older  writers  in  this  department,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able,  from  Augustine  downward.  "While,  in  some 
cases,  and  chiefly  those-  pertaining  to  chronology  and 
geography,  the  wider  seope  of  modern  scholarship  has 
given  ns  new  materials  for  judgment,  yet  it  must  he 
admitted  that  in  regard  to  internal  discrepancies,  not 
unfrequently  the  old  solutions  arc  the  best.  ISTo  reader, 
familiar  with  their  writings,  will  he  surprised  to  find 
Lightfoot,  Lanluer,  llaronius,  lieland,  and  some  others, 
here  referred  to  as  of  high  authority,  even  at  this  day, 
in  their  respective  departments.  That  so  many  ref- 
erences are  made  to  German  writers,  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  no  other  scholars  have  labored  so  diligently 
and  successfully  in  this  field. 

That  all  will  find  ilie  solution;;  of  alleged  discrepan- 
cies and  contradictions  here  given,  satisfactory,  is  not 
to  be  expected.  Nor  will  the  chronological  order,  or 
topographical  results,  be  received  by  all.  Hut  it  13  a 
great  point  gained,  to  be  able  to  see  just  what  the 
amount  of  the  discrepancy  or  contradiction,  if  it  really 
exists,  is.  Those  readers  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  hear,  through  sceptical  critics,  of  the  numerous 
errors  and  mistakes  of  the  Evangelists,  will  bo  sur- 
prised to  learn  how  lew  are  the  points  of  real,  difficulty. 
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and  how  often  these  are  exaggerated  by  the  misinter- 
pretation of  the  critic  himself.  There  are  not  a  few 
commentators  who  adopt  llio  rigid  literalism  of  Osian- 
der;  not,  like  him,  to  defend  the  credibility  of  the  Gos- 
pel, narrative,  but  to  destroy  it. 

In  regard  to  the  exact  order  of  events,  there  is 
room  for  great  differences  of  opinion,  and  positive 
statements  are  impossible.  There  are,  however,  cer- 
tain well  marked  lines  of  division,  and  the  precise  ar- 
rangement of  the  details  is  comparatively  unimportant, 
as  not  at  all  affecting  the  historical  accuracy  of  the 
narratives,  and  must  be  left  to  the  exegetical  tact,  or 
critical  acumen  of  the  student. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  I  should  present,  upon 
a  subject  discussed  for  so  many  centuries  by  the  best 
minds  of  the  Church,  any  tiling  distinctively  new.  Still, 
I  trust  that  some  points  have  been  set  in  clearer  light- 
and  that  the  general  arrangement  will  1'acilitate  the 
inquiries  of  those  who  seek  to  know  as  much  as  is  possi- 
ble of  the  external  history  of  the  Lord's  works  and 
words,  that  they  may  the  hotter  penetrate  Into  their 
spiritual  meaning.  I  have  given  considerable  promi- 
nence to  the  great  divisions  of  His  work,  first  in  Judea, 
and  then  in  Galilee,  and  to  the  character  of  His  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem:  both  as  explaining  some  peculi- 
arities in  the  synoptical  Gospels,  and  as  showing  that 
His  work  was  carried  on  under  time  historic  conditions. 
There  is  no  fact  more  important  to  be  kept  clearly  in 
mind  in  these  studies  than  this,  that  Jesus  was  very 
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man  no  leas  than  very  God.  While  recognizing  the 
supernatural  elements  in  the  evangelic  narratives 
wherever  they  exist,  we  are  not  so  to  introduce  them 
as  to  make  these  narratives  the  records  of  a  life  neither 
human,  nor  divine.  The  Lord,  in  all  His  words  and 
works,  in  His  conduct  toward  the  Jews,  and  His  repeat- 
ed efforts  to  make  them  hear  and  receive  Iiim,  acted 
as  man,  under  those  laws  which  God  at  the  beginning 
established  to  guide  human  action.  His  life  on  earth 
was  in  the  highest  sense  a  human  one,  and  it  is  this 
fact  that  gives  us  the  key  to  the  Gospels  as  real  historic 
records. 

It  may  properly  here  be  said,  that  tins  work  was 
ready  for  the  press  two  yours  since,  and  that  its  publi- 
cation has  been  delayed  to  this  time  by  the  troubled 
aspect  of  our  political  affairs.  I  cannot  regret  the 
delay,  as  it  has  given  me  the  opportunity  to  examine 
several  valuable  works  that  have  appeared  in  this  inter- 
val. Among  these  are  Ellicott's  "Historical  Lectures 
on  the  Life  of  our  Lord ; "  vols,  iii'th  and  sixth  of  Sepp's 
"  Leben  Jesu ; "  Jones'  "  Notes  on  the  Scriptures ; "  and 
Lewin's  "  Jerusalem."  To  the  iirst  of  these,  distinguish- 
ed by  its  accurate  scholarship  and  reverential  tone,  and 
which  happily  has  been  republished  in  this  country,  and 
is  thus  accessible  to  all,  I  have  made  frequent  references. 
I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  obligations  to  the 
Kotca  of  the  late  Judge  .Tone.-:,  whose  deep  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  the  Evangelists  none  can  doubt,  al- 
though he  may,  perhaps,  at  times  be  charged  with  over- 
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subtlety  and  refinement.  I  must  also  make  thankful 
mention  of  the  Commentaries  on  Mark  and  Matthew, 
the  latter  unhappily  unfinished,  of  the  late  Prof.  J.  A. 

Alexander,  'who,  without,  any  of  tlio  parade  of  learning, 
gives  us  its  most  solid  results.  Some  recent  works,  as 
that  of  Teschendorf,  "Aus  dem  heiligen  Lande,"  Leip- 
zig, 1862,  came  into  my  hands  too  late  to  be  of  use. 

How  poor  and  unworthy  of  Him,  the  external  as- 
pects of  whose  earthly  life  1  have  endeavored  in  some 
points  to  portray,  my  labors  are,  none  can  feel  more 
deeply  than  myself.  I  can  only  pray  that  His  blessing 
— the  blessing  that  rliaeged  the  water  into  wine — may 
go  with  this  boo.lr,  and  make  it,  in  some  1: 
to  His  children. 

Habtfoed,  Conn.,  Oct.  3862. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL    ESSAYS. 


[In  the  following  Essays,  a:ul  tbn.;ue:'ioa<.  this  work,  tlie  dates  are  given 
according  to  the  aim  bfajmnin:.;  with  tlij  biuldin^  of  Kome,  uv  ui  ark'  ««■ 
i&ia;  more  briefly,  u.  u.  l!ecko:ii:t,i  backward  ihmi  Chiist,  the  year  1  of 
Rome  corresponded  to  the  year  753  B.C.  The  year  of  Rome  corresponding 
to  tho  year  1  of  1.1  iu  Christian  air.i,  wa.<  704.  Hence,  l.n  obtain  the  year  of 
Rmne  iii'.cv  CluM,  %vc  mus>.  iukl  lo'i"-«  tin;  r.imibci  in  qut'i'iou  ;  thus  the  year 
SO  a.d.  would  coitus ] ion d  to  7f>3  +  3(j,  or  7  :;s.  If  we  would  obtain  the  year  of 
Home  before  Chiist.,  we  r.-.ust  =nlitvnct  the  number  in  quefi.iim  from  75-1:  thus 
inierod  died  -1  yt-iirj  before  trie  C'luisiiati  ;era-  or  1  n.  c.,  754-4  would  give 
750  of  Eome.  Always,  if  not  cxpre^ly  stated  to  the  contrary,  (lie  year  of 
Rome  is  to  be  understood.] 

DATE  OF  THE  LORD'S  BIRTH. 

We  take  as  our  starting  point:  in  this  Inquiry  the  statement  of 
Matthew,  (ii.  I-!',)  that  Jesus  was  born  before-  the  death  of  Herod 
the  Great.  IV  c  must,  therefore,  first  ascertain  when  Herod  died. 
According  to  Josephus,1  "he  diod  the  fifth  day  after  lie  had  caused 
Aiitipaf.cr  to  be  plain;  having  reigned  since  he  caused.  Ani.igomts 
to  he  slain,  thirty-four  years,  but  since  he  had  been  declared  king 
by  the  Roma:is,  thfitY-sereu.''  Ho  was  so  declared  king  in  714. 
This  would  bring  Ids  death  in  the  year  from  1st  Nisan.  750  to 
1st  Nisan  751,  according  to  Jewish  computation,  at  the  age  of 
seventy. 

But  the  date  of  bis  death  may  be  more  definitely  fixed.  Jo- 
sephu-s  relates'  that  he  executed  the  i::sr.ri~ou:°.  Matthias  and  his 
companions,  on  tiio  night,  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  This  eclipse 
took  place,  as  has  been  ascertained  by  astronomical  calculations,3 

'  Aotiq.,  17.  S.  1. 
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on  the  night  of  the  12th  and  13th  March,  750  ;  vet  he  was  dead 
before  the  Bth  of  April,  for  the  Passover  of  that  year  fell  upon  the 
12th  April,  and  Joseph  us  status1  that  ye  lore  thin  feast  his  son  and 
successor  Archelaus  observe:!  the  usual  seven  days'  niouraina;  for 
the  dead.  His  death  must  therefore  be  placed  between  the  13th 
March  and  4th  April,  750.  We  may  take  the  1st  of  April  as  an 
approximate  date.3 

How  long  before  Herod's  death  was  the  Lord  horn?  The 
Evangelists  Matthew  and  Luku.relatu  certain  even  to  that  occurred 
he t ween  His  birth  and  Herod's  death.  His  circumcision  upon  the 
eighth  day,  [.he  presentation  at  ihe  Temple  on  the  fortieth,  the 
visit  of  the  Ma^i,  ibe  Uiirh!  inio  Lstvpt,  ilie  murder  of  the  Inno- 
cents. Whatever  view  may  he  taken  as  to  the  order  of  these  events, 
they  can  scarcely  have  occupied  less  than  two  months.  This 
would  bring  His  birth  into  January,  or  February  at  latest,  750. 

Having  thus  reached  a  fixed  period  in  one  direction,  and  ascer- 
tained that  His  birth  cannot  be  placed  laier  :han  the  hepaimiri;:  of 
750,  let  us  consider  the  data  that  limit  the  period  upon  the  other 
side.  And  the  first  of  these  we  find  in  the  statement  of  Luke, 
(ii.  1-6,)  that  He  was  hern  after  the  edict  of  Augustus  that  all  the 
world  should  be  taxed.  In  obedience  to  this  edict,  his  parents 
went  to  Hcthlehem  to  be  taxed,  ami  (here  He  "was  horn.  If,  now, 
we  can  ascertain  when  tins  edict  went  into  effect  in  Judea  v,-e  have, 
another  fixed  period. 

It  is  known  from  Suetonius  and  from  the  Aiicyranian  monu- 
ment, that  Augustus  three  times  instituted  a  census,  ia  726,  TfG, 
and  767. '  Of  these  the  second  only  needs  to  he  considered.  But 
this  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  Itaiimis  or  Homans,  civet 
Rouitiiij,  and  thus  a  census  ckiv-m*  and  not  to  have  extended  to  the 
province?,5  It  cannot,  therefore,  have  been  the  taxing  of  Luke. 
That  An  Justus  did  at  different  times  take  a  census  of  the  provinces 
is  well  established,  but  we  know  not  the  exact  periods.    As  we 

'  Antiq.,  17.  8.  4. 

-  Almost  sill  cliriiiolrrgins  acrree  in  [amine.  Tl^rnd's  death  in  7E0.  So 
Bs'O'.vnc,  Sepp,  Wieselee,  Ammer,  KivaUl,  Wiii'.-r,  Ilali.-s,  Meyer.  Jams  puts 
it  in  March,  74!) ;  (iresiveil,  April,  751 ;  Ulinton  in  750  or  761. 

'  Sepp,  1.  130. 

'  Usher,  10.  4SS;  Gveswdl,  1.  530- and  4.  2S. 

•  This,  however,  i=  diailtcd  by  many.  Browne,  45  ;  1'riedlieb,  OS ;  Sepp, 
1. 141.    See  Ewald,  5. 141. 
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cannot,  then,  bring  ilio  taxing  of  Luke  !':i  o  any  liirect  and  positive 
connection  with  the  census  of  7iiS,  it  affords  us  lie-  certain  chrono- 
logical datum. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  reach  a  positive  result  in  another 
way.  According  to  Tcmiilian,1  the  census  sit  the  birth  of  Christ 
was  taken  by  Sou'.ius  Saturniuus.  Sed  et  eetiaua.  constat  ados  sub 
Av.fji.tni.:>  i'.iiif,  in  Jij.ibi.e-ii  p::r  Sail.  Sviveniiinr,:,.  in, ml.  qvn?,  gcintt. 
ejus  -inq-'Ara-e  potctlit.  It.  is  said  that  this  necessarily  implies  that 
Satnrninus  was  governor  of  Syria.  "Wo  have  then  only  to  inquire 
when  he  was  thus  governor.  He  is  often  mentioned  by  Josephus.s 
There  is  some  dsMei'cnee  of  opinion  as  to  the  length  of  his  adminis- 
tration. Greswell  makes  it  to  extend  from  7411-750,  hut  most- 
only  to  748. s  If,  then,  this  census  was  taken  by  Satnrninus  as 
governor  of  Syria,  it  must  have  been  before  748,  and  consequently 
the  Lord's  birth  lnsi-i  be  placed  as  early  sis  747.* 

Against  this  it  mssy  be  said  that  Tertuliian  stand::-  quite  alone  in 
this  statement,  and  is  at  variance,  not  only  with  St.  Luke,  but  with 
many  of  the  early  writers,  and  is  not  here  to  he.  credited.1  Or  if 
it  be  admitted  as  correct,  it  hy  no  means  follows  that  Satnrninus 
was  governor  of  Syria  at  this  time  ;  lie  may  hsrvc  been  a  special 
commissioner  for  the  purpose.'  The  supposition  of  Browne,  (47,) 
that  the  census  began  under  him  while  governor,  and  so  before 
748,  is  not  probable.  Patritius,  lil.  10H,  makes  Satnrninus  to 
have  been  governor  smd  Cy.renhis  iegsste  exli'sHu'dinary,  and  both 
to  have  assisted  in  the  work;  hut  this  conflicts  with  Lube's  state- 
ment that  the  latter  was  governor  of  Syria.  In  either  case  we 
fail  to  fix  the  time  for  the  taxing  through  its  connection  with  him. 

Wo  now  turn  to  the  statement  of  Luke  (ii.  2)  :  "  This  taxing 
was  first  made  when  Cy renins  was  governor  of  Syria."  This  lan- 
guage is  suseepli'jle  of  various*  constructions,  which  will  he  here- 
after fully  considered.  We  are  concerned,  with  if:  here  only  in  its 
chronological  bearing  sis  connected  with  Cyreniits.  If  it  he  read 
"this  taxing  was  before  he  w sis  governor,''  or  "  this  taxing  first 
took  effect  when  be  was  governor,"  it.  gives  iss  no  aid  in  our  in- 


1;  17.  2.1  i  17.3.2.     War.,  1.  ST,  2; 
29.  E. 
3  Itieler,  Zumpt,  Sepp,  Ammer,  Browne. 
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quiry.  "We  learn  from  Joseph  us1  that  after  Arohelans  was  de- 
posed, and  Judea  annexed  to  Syria,  Cyrcidus  was  sent  by  the 
Roman  emperor  as  governor  of  this  province,  ami  then  instituted  a 
census.  But  this  was  not  earlier  than  758  or  7GQ,  and  of  course 
cannot  be  the  taxing  mentioned  by  Luke ;  for  tbi;  Lord  was  born, 
as  we  have  seen,  before  Herod's  death  in  "50.  If,  however,  the 
ri'!;Ll  Interpretation  of  the-  Evangelist's  words  is  that  which  makes 
this  taxing  to  have  been  tlie  first  as  distinguished  from  a  second, 
and  both  during  his  governor-kip  ;  or  thr.t  ho  was  governor  when 
this  very  taxing  took  place,  the  quest  ion  arises,  was  Oyreniu.s  at 
any  period  earlier  than  75S,  governor  of  Syria  ?  That  he  was  twice 
governor  was  asserted  by  .fhiromus  ;  "  but  in  this,"  says  Lard  nor, 
"lie  is  deserted  by  ail  learned  men."-  Recently,  however,  the 
matter  has  boon  more  thoroughly  discussed  by  Zumpt  in  his  essay 
iL;  Syria  Uomwioru-in  2>roi:-i ncia, *  Wo  shall,  therefore,  give  a  brief 
outline  of  the  point  as  it.  now  lies  in  the  light  of  Ibis  investigation. 
In  Josephus  the  names  of  several  persons  who  were  governors 
of  Syria  about  the  time  of  the  Lord's  birth  arc  mentioned,  but  they 
are  mentioned  only  incidentally,  nor  is  the  list  complete.  Of  S. 
Satui-ninus,  whose  administration  ended  in  747,  we  have  already 
spoken.  He  was  followed  by  P.  Q  Tarns.'  Varus  was  with 
Herod  at  the  trial  of  his  son  Autipater,  and  afterward  aided 
Arohelans  against  the  insurs'ent  Jews/'  He  was  therefore  in  office 
at  least  till  the  summer  of  730.  After  this  time  Josenhus  makes 
no  mention  of  him,  nor  does  history  give  us  any  positive  informa- 
tion how  long  he  continued  in  office.  Of  what  took  place  during 
the  ten  years'  rule  of  Arcbelaus,  Jose  phi  is  says  very  little,  nor  does 
he  mention  the  name  of  any  other  Syrian  governor  till  Cyrenins, 
who  began  his  administration  after  Arehelans  h ad  been  deposed 
and  Jndca  annexed  to  Syria/'  Arehelans  was  deposed  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  reign,'  or  in  759.  That  Varus  did  not  act  as  governor 
during  all  this  interval,  is  probable  from  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
fixed  rule -with  A.ngustus  (hat  no   one  should   govern  a  province 

«  1.  BS6.  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  grounds  taken  by  Bavoiihis,  sec 
ri]iiLr.liij::ii.  l.l-.-,:ii;i  l]i:[iiiri:liiiL,  Tars  Spcuv.iI.l,  Dubinin  r. 

a  In  the  2d  vol.  of  liis  Co/itju-.-ni.  Epiyr.  ud  Aril*.  J?:,m.  r-trflwRi. 
Berol,  1854. 

*  Antiq.,  17.  5.  S.  '  Antiq.,  17.  10.  9  and  10. 

■  Antiq.,  IT.  13.  5;  18. 1. 1.  '  Antiq.,  17.  13.  2. 
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move  than  five  years.'  A  coin  of  Antlodi  proves  that  in.  factia 
758  L.  V.  Saturnimia  was  governor.  But  by  whom  was  tliis  office 
filled  from  750-758  I 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  researches  of  Zumpt  have  fonts 
special  importance.  In  his  list  of  Syrian  governors,  (ii.  149,)  ex- 
tending from  11.  c.  30  to  i.  b.  60,  we  find  the  interval  from  748- 
758  thus  filled  :  P.  Q.  Varns,  748-750  or  (3-4  b.  o.  P.  8.  Qurimus 
(Cyrenius)  750-753  or  4-1  b.  c.  M.  Lollius,  753-757  or  1  n.  c.  to 
3  a.  d.  C.  M.  Ccusorinus  757-758  or8— 1a. n.  After  Censorinus 
follows  L.  V.  Sntnminus,  already  mentioned,  from  753-7G0  or  4-6 
A.  a.,  who  is  succeeded  by  P.  8.  Qurinius  for  the  second  time.  This 
second  administration  extends  from  TtiO-705  or  0-11  a.  d.  If  Zumpt 
be  right  in  this  order,  Uyronius  was  twice  governor  of  Syria,  Lilt 
we  are  now  concerned  only  with  Ids  first  administration,  or  that 
from  750-753.     Upon  what  ground  does  this  statement  rest? 

Our  chief  knowledge  of  (Jyremus  is  derived  from  Tacitus.1  He 
was  of  low  origin,  a  hold  soldier,  and  attained  a  consulship  under 
Augustus  in  742,  aiul.  was  rd'tci-wai-d  proconsul  in  the  province  of 
Africa.  After  this  he  conquered  the  Ilomoundenses,  a  rude  people 
living  in  Cilioia,  and  obtained  a  triumph.  Ho  was  subsequently 
made  rector  to  Cains  Cscsar  when  the  latter  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Armenia.  '  At  what  time  and  in  what  capacity  did  he 
carry  on  the  war  against  the  Homonadonses  ?  The  time  is  thus 
determined  :  lie  was  consul  in  7-1-3.  As  it  was  a  rule  with  Augus- 
tus to  send  no  one  sooner  than  live  years  after  hi*  consulship  as 
legate  to  a  province,  he  oonid.  not.  have  hern  in  Africa  earlier  than 
747.  But  he  was  made  rector  to  O.  Ciesar  in  753,  after  the  war 
agair.st  the  Ilonionsdcnscs,  so  that  this  war  was  between  747  and 
753.  In  what  capacity  did  he  carry  it  on  i  Probably  as  govern- 
or of  Syria.  It  is  important  to  hear  in  mind  that  at  this  time 
there  were  two  classes  of  provinces,  the  one  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  Emperor,  the  other  under  the  control  of  l.h.e  Senate. 
The  governors  of  the  imperial  provinces  were  celled  Legates  or 
Proprietors,  and  con  tinned  in  office  daring  the  pleasure  of  the 
Emperor ;  those  of  the  Senatorial  provinces.  Proconsuls,  whose  au- 
thority lasted  only  for  one  year.  Syria  and  Cilioia  were  both 
provinces  of  the  former  hind,  and  administered  by  proprietors. 
The  llomonndi'iisss  were  a  people  living  in  Oiiicia,  hut  Cilicia  be- 
i  Gresnell,  1,  607.  a  Ann.,  3.  43. 
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longed  from.  25  11.  o.  down  to  the  time  of  Vespasian  to  the  province 
of  Syria,  As  Oy  renins  had  been  proconsul  in  .Africa,  and  as  it  was 
a  rule  that  the.  same  person  should  not  be  ruler  over  more  than 
one  of  the  consular  or  pi'Klovian  province-;  under  tho  care  of  the 
Senate,  ho  could  not  have  been  governor  of  any  of  the  provinces 
immediately  adjacent  ■  Apia,  Ponius,  Uilhvnia,  Galatia;  he  must 
then  have  been  acting  as  governor  of  the  province  or  Syria,  and  as 
legate  of  the  Emperor. 

"We  cannot  hero  enter  into  an  investigation  of  the  many  intri- 
cate question;;  which  belong  to  this  point,  and  which  are  fully  dis- 
cussed by  Zempt.1  The  result  of  all  is  that  Cyreuius  became  gov- 
ernor of  Syria  as  the-  successor  of  Varus  toward  tiic  end  of  750,  and 
continued  in  office  till  753. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Zmnpt  demonstrates  that  Oyrenins  was 
twice  governor  of  Syria,  but  he  certainly  makes  it  highly  proa- 
able.'  It  is  indeed  possible  that,  he  was  acting  in  the  East  at  the 
time  of  the  Lord's  birth  as  legato  extraordinary,  or  as  head 
of  the  census  com  mission  for  Syria  and  the  East.3  As,  however, 
Luke's  language  seems  to  mean  that  he  did  act  as  governor  of 
Syria  at  this  lime,  and  us  he  is  confirmed  in  this  by  many  of  the 
earliest  Christian  writers,  the  harden  of  proof  lies  upon  those  who 
dispute  his  accuracy.  As  the  ease  nor.-  stands,  we  may  assume  that 
Cyreuius  was  so  governor  from  the  end  of  750  till  753. 

But  the  exact  chronological  value  of  this  fact,  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  date  of  the  Lord's  birth,  still  remains  to  be  considered. 
If,  as  we  have  seen,  Herod  died  in  tho  spring  of  750,  and  after 
Christ's  birth,  and  Cyreniu.s  was  not  governor  till  the  autumn  of 
that  year,  how  can  it  be  said  thai  this  taxing  took  place  under  him? 

It  must  bo  admitted  that  the  census  began  under  Varus,  748- 
750,  and  before  Herod's  death ;  but  if  in  consequence  of  this  death 
and  of  tho  popular  disturbance  that  followed,  it  was  for  a  timo 
suspended  and  its  execution  was  reserved  to  Cyrcnins,  it-  would 
very  naturally  be  connected  with  his  name.  It  is  not  improb- 
able also  th;-t  so  long  asIleroQ  lived  he  appeared  as  the  chief  agent 

i  An  abstract  of  iiisaj-gumeiil.  n'.ny  be  f'o-.uid  i:i  Fairbaini,  Her.  Man,,  50T; 
in  Friedlieb,  Leiicii  Jean,  r,'i ;  nnd  abvitf  iioiLv  i<:  Ai!'i>:-ii,  vol.  L,  Pro) eg.  p.  £0. 

"  jMorivuIe,  however.  (Itoiiiiin  His,;.,  i.  <13,)  calls  it  "  iJiu  deiaonsiTdinu, 
a?  it  seems  to  be." 

a  See  Ewald,  B.  140,  nole  ;  Bronne,  45. 
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in  its  execution;  and  only  r.fior  his  death  diil  the  Roman  governor 
take  st  prominent  part.  It  is  also  not  improbable  that,  as  Herod's 
doalli  material] y  changed  the  relations  in  which  Judea  stood  to  the 
empire,  Justin  Martyr':;1  allusion  to  Cyrem'us  as  first  procurator 
of  Judea  may  refer  to  Ids  more  active  interference  in  Jewish 
affairs.2  Wo  conclude,  then,  that  the  taxing  of  Luke,  and  so  the 
Lord's  birth,  was  in  the  latter  part  of  719  or  beginning  of  750.1 

The  statement,  of  St.  Lake,  (iii.  28.)  1L  And  Jesus  himself  began 
to  be  about  t-Itlrt.y  years  of  age,"  is  to  1)0  considered.*  This  pas- 
sago  may  be  variously  interpreted.0  Ac-cording  to  some  it.  means, 
"Jesus  was,"  at  this  time  of  ills  baptism,  ''beginning  to  be  about 
thirty  years  of  age,"  i,  e.,  He  was  almost  but  not  quite  thirty.1 
Greswell  affirms  that  litis  was  the  universal  interpretation  of  the 
words  by  the  Greek  fathers.7  According  to  most  modern  inter- 
preters the  meaning  is,  "Jesus  was  about  thirty  when  He  began 
His  ministry.''  ''  We-  have,  then,  taking  the  latter  as  the- right  con- 
struction, to  ash  how  gtva--  latitude  is  to  be  given  to  the  expression 
"about  thirty."  According  to  some  it  is  to  bo  understood  as  a 
round  or  indefinite  number,  embracing  any  age  between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty-fire.  But  when  we  consider  how  short  was  the 
Lord's  ministry,  litis  is  in  the  highesl  degree  improbable.  Accord- 
ing to  others,  it  permit:;  a  latitude  of  two  or  threo  years.'  But 
even  this  latitude  is  hardly  justified  by  Luke's  use  of  language. " 
The  more  itaturd  construction  is  that  the  Lord  was  some  months 
or  parts  of  a  year  more  or  less  than  thirty.  He  was  not  just 
thirty,  nor  twenty-nine,  nor  thirty-one,  Pe.311  it  cannot  be  posi- 
tively affirmed  that  the  Evangelist  does  not  use  it  in  a  larger  sense. 

■  Apol.  1,  o.  84. 

■  So  Merivale,  4,  ±57.    "Itwouldai 

Wits  (MO,  or  'Hit  at  tiio  earliest." 

*  The  reading  of  TisdieuJorf,  Km  eutoi  tjv  o  Iijcrotit  apxpiiivm  i 
ka.,  does  not  materially  iifl'eci  lite  sense.     See  Wieseler,  128. 

<•  See  Jsirvis,  S24, 

i  So  Lightfoot,  8.  85 ;  Greswssll,  1.  367 ;  EloomHeld  in  loco. 

'  See,  however,  Potrifius,  iii.  SSS. 

8  So  Meyer,  Alford,  Korion,  !)e  We  tie,  "Wieseler,  Teschendorf,  Robin 

'>  So  Amirier,  Alford.  . 

so  "Wo  give  for  comparison  :.!':  lit  3  tj<;s^<;;-;;s  where  van  is  used  by  Iii 
connection  with  numerals  :  Ciospcl,  i.  ill ;  is.  14  ■  ix,  2S ;  xsii,  69 ;  xariii 
Aota  of  Apostles,  i.  15;  ii.  41  j  iv.  4;  v.  S6;  a.  8;  xix,  7. 
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Y'.::;  a"gutnent  that  Ho  was  thirty  at  ibis  time,  bceai^e  1he 
priests  at  this  age  began  their  ministry,'  has  little  force.  The  law 
(Sum.  W.  3)  has  reference  only  to  Levites,  and  the  age  when  the 
priests  began  to  serve  is  not  known.'  Besides,  Jesus  was  not  a 
priest,  although  the  Baptist  was." 

If  we  assume  that  (lie  Lord  was  about  thirty  ;•!■  the  beginning 
of  His  ministry,  we  must,  to  mr.kc  liii:,  datum  useful  in  our  present 
inquiry,  ascertain  in  what  year  thin  ministry  bejian.  This,  it  is 
said,  we  are  able  to  do  through  the  words  spoken  by  tl^e  Jews  at 
Jerusalem  in  reply  to  His  parable  respecting  the  temple  of  Ilia 
body,  (John  ii.  20.)  "  Then  said  the  Jews,  Forty  and  six  years  was 
this  temple  in.  building,  and  wilt  thou  rear  it  up  in  three  days  ?  " 
This  build  in  :i;,  or  rather  rebniidiug,  of  the  temple  was  begun  by 
Herod  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  i-oiirti.  or  during  the  year  from 
Nisan  73i  to  Nisan  7i!i>,fl  The  forty-sixth  year  following  was 
from  Nisan  780-781.  It  is  admitted  that  the  temple  was  not  fin- 
ished till  818."  But  from  what  point  of  time  are  the  forty-six 
years  to  be  reckoned  backward  '■■  T'io  words  may  bo  rendered  as 
hy  Ligbtfoct,  "  Forty  and  ~ix  years  buth  this  temple  been  in  bnild- 
ing."8  Up  to  this  time,  the  Passover,  when  the  words  were  spoken, 
the  work  had  continued  and  was  not  yet  ended.  But  is  the  forty- 
sixth  year  to  bo  taken  as  ir.in.-ei it.  or  as  completed?  If  the  latter, 
the  Passover  was  that  of  781 ;  '  if  the  former,  it  was  that  of  780." 
Some,  however,  understand  the  words,  "In  forty  and  six  years 
was  this  temple,"  all  that  is  yet  finished,  "  built. "  Thohiek  (in 
loco)  observes,  "  We  may  suppose  that  at  this  time,  probably  after 
the  c!'inpletio:i  of  some  main  p;irt  of  the  edifice,  a  cessation  in  the 
building  had  taken  place."3  If  this  interpretation  bo  riidit  the 
passii;::e  loses  ali  its  chronological  vuluc,  as  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
how  loiifr  the  forty-six  years  had  been  completed.. 

All,  therefore,  that  this  passsge  gives  us  is  a  probability  that 
the  Lord's  first  Passover  was  that  of  780  or  781.  The  .former  is  to 
be  preferred.  If,  then,  he  was  about  thirty  at  this  time,  but  not  a 
year  more  or  less,  Ids  birth  would  be  about  750.  Tito  Passover  of 
780  fell  upon  the  3th  April.     His  baptism  was  a  few  weeks  earlier 

I  So  Lighifoot,  Jarvis.  '  Winer,  2.  Sfl9.  s  Greg.,  1.  374. 

1  Josephus,  Antiq.,  15. 11. 1.  ■  Josephus,  Antiq.,  20.  fl,  1. 

>  So  Greswell,  Norton,  Bloom.  '  So  Miwer,  WiiisoSei',  T;s,;:li.,  l.uiiiw. 

«  So  Lardoer,  Licht.,  Friedlieb.  s  So  Olshausen,  Ewald. 
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than  this,  for  there  intervened  the  temptation  of  forty  dava,  Ilia 
return  to  Jordan,  llis  visit  to  Cana  iind  to  Capernaum,  and  journey 
to  Jerusalem.  Allowing  two  or  three  months  fur  ah  lids,  His  bap- 
tism  was  in  the  last  of  779,  or  beginning  of  780.  If  we  suppose 
nim.  to  have  been  jus;  thirty  at  His  b;iptisui,  Jlis  birth  must  be 
placed  in  the  lust  of  710,  or  begimiimt  of  Tod.  If,  then,  for  reasons 
already  given,  wo  cannot  interpret  Li  about  thirty  "  as  a  wholly  in- 
definite expression,  but  must  imdcrsl  and  it  ns  moaning  iliat  lie  was 
some  months  more  or  less  than  thirty,  we  cannot  place  His  birth 
earlier  than  the  middle  of  749. 

Still  another  datum  is  the  visit  of  the  Magi.  This,  as  we  learn 
from  Matthew,  (eh.  ii.,)  was,  before  the  death  of  Herod,  and  so 
before  April,  750.  How  long  an  interval  elapsed  between  their 
coming  and  his  death  is  matter  of  inference.  Their  arrival  at  Je- 
rusalem cannot,  however1,  well  be  placed  later  {ban  Fcornai'y,  750. 
At  this  time  Herod  was  there,  (Matt,  ii.  1-7,)  but  at  the  eclipse  of 
the  moon,1  March  1  2-1 '!,  he-was  at  Jericho,  where  he  subsequently 
died.  If,  then,  the  Magi  came  in  l'ebiT.ary.  the  Lord's  birth  must 
have  taken  place  some  time  earlier,  as  early  at  least  as  the  be- 
ginning of  750. 

Tiie  cause  of  the  commit  of  t'ie  Xagi  to  -Jeru-alem  was  the  ap- 
pealing of  a  star,  which  in  some  way,  whether  by  astrology,  or 
tradition,  or  by  direct  divine  revelation,  they  knew  lo  indicate  the 
birth  of  the  King  of  the  Jews.  If  this  star  were  a  real  star,  sub- 
ject to  the  ordinary  laws  which  rnlo  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the 
lime  of  its  appearing  eould  be  determined  astronomical!}-,  we  should 
Snd  in  it  a  most  valuable  chronological  aid.  Rut  many  regard  it 
as  wholly  supernatural,  a  luminous  body  like  a  star  specially  pre- 
pared by  God  for  this  end ;  and  others  as  a  new  star,  that;  after 
shining  awhile  in  the  heavens,  totally  disappeared;  and  others 
still,  ns  a  comet.1  If  either  of  these  suppositions  ho  correct,  it 
gives  us  no  chronological  datum.  Uiii;  a  considerable  number  of 
modern  commentators  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  conjunction  of 
planet?,  and  its  time  thus  capable  of  determination,  Tins  hypoth- 
esis was  first  advanced  by  Kcnler,  whose  attention  was  turned  td 
the  matter  by  a  similar  couimicl  ion  at  She  close  of  1003,  a.  v.    IllDo- 

'  Josepbus,  Antiq.,  IV.  S.  i. 

i  Winer,  9.  523.  Trench,  Star  of  the  Wise  Man,  28.  Spanlieim,  Dubia 
EvBngeliea,  Para  Sccunda. 
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cember  of  (hat  year  Saturn  and  Jupiter  were  in  conjunction,  and 
to  them  in  the  spring  following  Mars  was  added.  In  the  autumn 
of  160-i,  a  new  star  <>'.'  distinguished  bi'h'iam-y  appeared,  which, 
however,  soon  began  to  fade,  and  lisidly,  us  the  end  of  1605,  van- 
ished from  sight.  His  attention  thus  aroused,  Kepler  found  by 
compulation  that  during  the  year  747  of  liomu,  the  ])]anets  Jupiter 
and  Bain rn  three  times  time  into  conjunction.  These  compula- 
tions, as  corrected  by  Meier,5  show  these  eenj unctions  to  have 
taken  place  on  20th  May,  27th  Oct.,  and  19th  Nov.  of  that  year, 
all  in  the  sign  of  Pisces.  At  the  first  conjunction  Ihcy  were  only 
one  degree  removed,  in.  the  two  latter  were  so  near  that  both 
pknets  appeared  io  a  weal;  eye  as  one,"  In  (he  spring  of  748,  to 
these  conjunctions  Mars  was  added,  and  from  some  Chinese  astro- 
nomical record;  it  has  been  allii'med  that  a  comet  was  visible  from 
February  to  April,  My,  and  again  in  April,  730.5 

Those  who  regard  these  planetary  conjunctions  as  the  star  of 
Matthew,  are  by  no  means  agreed  as.  to  their  chronological  hearing. 
Kepler  placed  the  Lord's  birth  in  748,  reckoning  from,  the  con- 
junction of  the  three  planets  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  or  from 
the  supposed  appearance  of  a  new  star  in  the  aalt;n.ni,  whilst  the 
(wo  planets  were  still  in  the  hnmedl'te  neighborhood  of  ea.eh  oilier. 
Ideler,  rejecting  the  new  star  of  Kepler  and  looking  only  to  the 
conjunctions,  puts  His  birth  In  Y-t-7.  T'lhrard,  though  adopting  the 
same  date,  supposes  with  Kepler  that,  Ike  star  of  Matthew  was  a 
now  star  which  appeared  at  the  simie  lime.  Yfieseier  makes  it  to 
hove  been  the  Chinese  comet  which  appeared  in  74!)  and  750,  and 
therefore  places  His.  birth  early  in  750. 

It  is  not  consistent  with  our  present,  purpose  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  the  many  questions  connected  with  (lie  star  of  the 
wise  men.  The  fact  that  such  conjunctions  should  have  taken 
place  so  near  the  time  when  we  know  from  other  sources  that  the 
Lord  was  born,  and  in  that  sign  Pisces,  which,  according  to  the 
Jewish  r.abbi,  Abarbancl,  who  wrote  half  a  century  before  Kep- 
ler,4 was  of  special  significance  (.<>  the  Jews,  is  in  itself  remarkable, 
but  leads  to  no  definite  chronological  results.  It  is  at  best  doubt- 
ful whether  any  conjunction  of  planets.  co;ih.l  answer  to  tiie  state- 
ments of  Mat.tl.ev/  respeeting  the  star.     Meier's  assertion  that  the 
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two  planet;  were  so  near  togeliici'  as  to  appear  as  one,  is  denied 
by  Key.  0.  Prit chard.1  "Mr.  Pritchard  finds,  and  his  calculations 
havo  been  Yerii'lcd  ;-cid  com'irnlec  set  Greenwich,  thai  this  conjunc- 
tion occurred  not  on  So  v.  12,  but  early  on  .Deo.  ii  ;  that  even  with. 
Meier's  somewhat  strange  postulate  of  mi  observer  with  weak  eyes, 
Use  pkmei.s  coiiid  never  have  appeared  as  one  star,  for  they  never 
approached  each  other  within  double  the  apparent  diameter  of  the 
moon."  Alf'ord,  on  the  other  hand,  assuming  that,  on  the  last  two 
conjunctions,  "  the  planets  were  so  near  that,  an  ordinary  eye  would 
regaid  them  as  one  star  of  sarpassing  brightness,''  proceeds  to  show 
how  they  may  liave  guided  the  iiagi  on  their  jonn.oy.  "  Suppos- 
ing the  Magi  10  havo  seen  tiwjlrat  of  these  conjunctions,  they  saw 
it  actually  'in  the  East,'  for  on  the  20th  May  it  would  rise 
shortly  before  the  sun.  If  they  then  took  thcr  journey,  raid  ar- 
rived at  Jerusalem  in  a  little  more  than  five  months,  (the  journey 
from  Babylon  took  li/.vn  four  mouths,)  if  [Jiey  performed  the  route 
from  Jerusalem  i.o  Bchlebem  in  ibo  evening,  as  is  impaled,  the 
Nencmlier  conjunction,  in  .15°  of  Pisces,  would  be  before  them  in 
the  direction  of  Jjethlehem,  coming  to  the  meridian  about  eight 
o'clock  p.  m.  These  circumstances  would  seem  to  form  a  remark- 
able coincidence  with  the  hisl.ory  in  our  text."  If  these  observa- 
tions were  well  founded,  the  Lord's  birth  must  be  placed  in  7'1-T, 
In  this  result  Alexander  agrees,  (On.  Matt.  ii.  2.)  "  The  concur- 
rence is  in  this  case  so  remarkable,  and  the  explanation  recom- 
mended by  such  high  scientific  .authority,  that  it  would  probably 
have  been  universally  adopted  but  for  the  foregone  conclusion  in  the 
minds  of  many  tliat  the  birth  of  Christ  look  phieo  in  a  different 
year.  But  that  assumption  is  so  doubtful,  and  the  views  of  the 
best  writers  so  discordant,  i.bat  ii.  can  scarcely  be  allowed  to  decide 
the  question  now-  before  r.s,  but  may  rather  be  decided  by  it.,; 

Notwithstanding  tiie  vveiglity  names  that  may  be  cited  in  sup- 
port of  tins  OS  id  a  nation,  it  must,  we  think,  be  admitted  that  the 
whole  tenor  of  Matthew's  narrative  [joints  strongly  to  some  extra- 
ordinary luminous  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  star,  which,  having' 
served  its  purpose  of  guiding  the.  3iagi  to  Jesus,  vanished  forever. 
That  the  use  of  oorijp  rather  than  airrpov  indicates  a  single  star 
is  apparent,1  lint  these  conjunctions  did  not  appear  at  anytime 
as  a  single  star,  nor  can  we  well  apply  to  them  the  language  which 
)  Ss«  Smith's  liihlo  Diet.,  1. 1072.  a  See  Meyer. 
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the  Evangelist  uses  of  the  movements  of  his  star,  (ii.  9.)    If  thia 

be  the  correct  intorpreiav.ior.  of  the  narrative,  it  does  not,  however. 
exclude  the  astrological  value  of  these  conjunctions.  The  Magi 
were  students  of  the-  koven*.  and  such.  remarkable  phenomena 
won  Id  naturally  attract  their  observation.  Precisely  what  signifi- 
cance they  would  ascribe  in  them  wo  cannot  fay,  but  doubtless  in 
their  astrology  they  indicated  some  remarkable  event.  Perhaps, 
also,  the  meeting  of  the  pifmets  in  Pisces  turned  their  attention 
especially  to  Syria  and  Judea.  'We  may  thus  at  least  suppose  that 
through  tile  planetary  conjunctions  (heir  attention  was  arrested, 
and  they  prepared  to  watch  the  heavens  with  deep  interest  for 
further  signs,  and  to  note  the  new  star  so  soon  as  it,  appeared. 
ITow  they  knew  it  to  lie  the  -tar  of  ,;  the  King  of  the  Jews,''  does 
not  here  concern  us.  All  this  still  leaves  undetermined  the  time 
of  the  appe.'irin:-.;  of  the  star,  b:.it  indicate*  that  it  must  have  been 
after  the  conjunctions,  or  subsequent  to  Dec.  747.  Yet  it  was 
some  time  before  Herod's  death  in  750. 

Many  have  found  a  more  definite  chronological  datum  in  the 
statement  of  Matthew  (ii. .[ !')  that  Herod,  after  the  departure  of  the 
Magi,  slew  all  (ho  children  of  Ik'tllehem  "  from  two  years  old  and 
under,  according  to  the  time  which  he  had  diligently  inquired  of 
the  wise  men,"  (see  v.  7.)  It  is  said  tha:  the  first  appearing  of  the 
star  marked  the  Saviour's  birth;  that  the  command  to  slay  the 
children  "  from  two  years  old  and  under/'  shows  that  more  than  a 
year  had  elapsed  since  its  appearing ;  and  that,  consequently.  He 
must  have  been  at  that  time  in  His  second  year.'  But  this  is  by 
no  means  conclusive.  It,  is  not  certain  that  the  appearing  of  the 
star  marked  the  Saviour's  birth.  It  may  have  preceded  it.  and 
marked  the  Incarnation,  which  the  early  church  connected  with 
the  Annunciation,  not  with  the  Nativity.  If  so,  the  star  may 
have  been  seen  in  7-17,  yet.  His  birth  have  been  in  7-18;  or  the  star 
in  743,  and  His  birth  in  749.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  Herod  slew 
all  the  children  from  two  years  and  under,  give  us  ar.y  exact  result. 
This  expression  is  in  itself  remarkable,  and  indicates  tiiat  two  years 
was  the  extreme  beyond  which  the  king  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  go,  and  that  in  all  probability  Jesus  was  much  younger.  "  This 
does  not  imply  that  Jesus  was  just  two  years  old  at  tins  time,  but, 
rather  that  He  was  not,  as  appears  from  the  word  under." "  He 
1  So  Meyer.  '  Alexander. 
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would  be  sure  that  the  child  should  not  escape,  and  therefore  en- 
larged the  time,  taking?  in  those  of  greater  age  than  he  had  any 
reason  to  suppose  Him  to  be.  It  is  plain  that  he  did  not  learn 
from  the  Magi  the  date  of  Tlis  l>tft:i-,  or  nay  close  appro*  intiuion 
to  it,  for  if  lie  had  just  been  born,  why  kill  the  children  of  two 
years,  and  if  He  were  now  more  than  a  year,  why  kill  all  of  a  loss 
age?  Thus  from  this  expression  we  may  infer  that  Jesus  was 
only  recently  horn.1  This  is  confirmed  by  the  scope  of  the  narrative 
which  implies  that  the  Mad  came  soon  after  his  birth.  If  we 
suppose  that  the  star  announcing  the  Incarnation  appeared  to  the 
Had  early  in  719,  and  placo  their  visit  in  the  beginning  of  750, 
Herod,  ignorant  what  relation  the  time  of  its  appearing  had  to 
Christ's  birth,  might  well  have  ordered  that  nil  the  children  of 
Bethlehem  born  in  749  and  up  to  this  time  in  750,  should  be  slain ; 
and  this  would  correspond  to  the  "  two  years  and  under  "  of  the 
Evangelist. 

Whilst,  then,  we  cannot  reach  any  precise  chronological  results 
from  the  visit  of  lite  Magi,  we  may  perhaps  say  that  the  conjunc- 
tions of  the  planets  define,  the  earliest  pericil  at  which  the  Lord's 
birth  can  he  placed.  We  thus  gain  the  two  termini  between  which 
He  was  bora :  the  planetary  conjunctions  in  747,  and  the  death  of 
Herod  in  750. 

Still  another  datum  on  which  some  rely  is  the  existence  of 
general  peace  throughout  tho  world  at  the  Lord's  birth.  This 
peace  is  supposed  to  have  been  foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  its 
realization  announced  by  the  angels  in  their  song  on  the  night  of 
the  nativity,  (Lute  ii.  14.)  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men."  With  this  is  joined  the  closing 
of  tho  temple  of  Janus  by  Augustus,  the  sign  of  peace  throughout 
She  Roman  Empire.  It  is  known  that  th's  temple  w:is  twice  closed 
by  Hm,  in  725,  729,  and  probably  also  a  third  time,  though  the 
year  is  not  certainly  determined.  "  We  know  no  more  concerning 
it  than  this:  that  744  $u7>  fiiu.m,  it  was  intended"  to  have  taken 
place,  but  was  delayed  a  little  longer  by  some  unimportant  eom- 

1  Grsswcll,  ■>,  10,",  ivoulil  hjhI i>rsi mill  by  diibliv:)  of  two  yours  tlidsc  of 
MiirtoL'ii  nnntiis  only.  All  older  tlimi  this  were  cxe-ip!..  lint  Ibis  is  doubt- 
ful, and  is  iumc.'CL>s.--iiry.  ]!rinvia\  (lids  jjiiidorum,  "■-',  oMnlmns  Herod's  or- 
der ii'om  tlLe  fact  the  slur  upncjiT:!  Iv.j  yems  bei'oio  tbe  lnitivily. 
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motions  among  the  Daei  and  Halm  at  lo.'7 '  In  the  absence  of  exact 
information,  we  can  say  no  more  than  that  there  -was  a  period  of 
general  tranquility  throughout  thu  Roman  world  for  five  or  sis 
years,  or  probably  froisi  740  to  752,  during  which  period  the  Lord 
waabovn.  "We  cannot,  without  building  on  conjecture,  reach  any 
more  exact  result. 

To  sura  up  the  results  of  our  inquiries,  we  find  that  the  birth 
of  the  Lord  was  not  later  than  April,  750,  and  probably  not  later 
than  January.  The  time  in  this  direction  is  limited  by  the  death 
of  Herod  in  April,  of- that  year,  am1,  the  events  immediately  pre- 
ceding it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  privo  to  thoeoujiuiclion  id' planets 
in  747,  as  connected  with  the  visit  of  the  JIajvi,  any  chronological 
value,  we  cannot  put  his  birth  earlier  than  that  year.  Again,  if 
Oyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria  from  the  autumn  of  750-753,  we 
must  put  it  as  near  as  possible  to  'die  beginning  of  his  administra- 
tion. And  as  He  was  about  thirty  year-  of  w  at  (he,  beginning 
of  His  ministry,  and  the  dale  of  His  first  Pa.ssover  after  its  begin- 
ning was  7S0,  wc  reach  (he  year  740.  We  have  thus  to  choose 
between  the  years  747,  748,  740,  and  the  beginning  of  750.  Tire 
probabilities  are  in  favor  of  740,  and  in  our  timber  examinations 
we  shall  assume  Ibis  as  the  year  of  liis  birth. 

We  add  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  leading  chrono! ovists  and 
commentulors.-  Tor  the  year  747,  Sanc'emente,  Worm,  Ideier, 
ilibiler,  Sepp,  J  sir  vis.  A' ford,  P;:i.:-jf.iiis,  "Ebrard  :  for  748,  Tveplcr; 
I.ard-icr  hesitates  between  74S  and  740  ;  for  749,  Petavius,  Usher, 
Nori-',,  Tiiicmonr,  Lie'itensteiu,  Ammer,  PrieilUeb,  Thicher,  Browne: 
for  750,  Lamy,  Bengal,  Wiesolcr,  Greswell,  Ellicott.  Clinton  finds 
the  earliest  possible  date  the  autumn  of  748,  the  latest  that  of  750. 
The  years  751,  752,  and  753  have  also  their  supporters,  but  not 
anions  the  more  recent  writers,  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 

"Wo  proceed  to  inquire  in  what  part  of  the  year  the  Lord  was 
born.  The  only  direct  datum  which  the  Go-pels  give  us,  is  found 
in  the  statement  of  Luke,  (i.  5,)  that  Zachariaa  "  was  of  the  course 
Of  Abia."     It  is  known  that  the  priests  were  divided  into  twenty- 

i  Greswell,!.  409.    See  Patritins,  iii.1155.    Accordingtc-Seppand  Browne, 

ii  "as  cinsiv.l  iVolll  T-iii-vVi:;  ;  to  A;ui;-.i:r  ;.u;l  (trosv.-;il!  ['ra::i  Ms  uc  Tili-TiB  ut 
1 '>'■> ;  to  Jirvis  fro-,  M'l  ">':-.     Wilder  makes  I  he  order  io  shut  it  to  have 
issued  in  7-1  .:i.  but  its  execution  to  have  tec::  delayed  t Ell  7,"B. 
5  See  Frieelieb,  Leben  Jesu,  91 ;  Wieseler,  4So. 
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four  classes,  each  of  which  oficiated  at  the  lempio  in  its  turn  for 
a  week.'  This  order,  originally  established  by  David,  was  broken 
up  by  the  captivity.  The  four  classes  lliat  returned  froijj  llubylon 
were  divided  anew  by  Ezra  into  twenty- four,  to  which  the  old 
names  were  given.  Another  interruption  was  made  by  the  inva- 
sion of  Aiitiuchns,  but,  the  old  order  was  restored  by  the  Mraicabecs. 
Of  these  courses  that  of  Jehoiarib  was  the  first,  ih.it  of  Abia  the 
eighth.  We  need  therefore  only  u>  hum;'  a  deiii'.ilo  time  at  which 
any  one  of  the  courses  was  olfeiating  to  be  rude  to  trace  the  suc- 
cession. Such  a  datum  we  Cud  in  the  Tuhnudien!  statements,  sup- 
ported by  Joscphus,*  that  at  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by 
Titus  on  the  5l,h  August,  S23,  the  fir>t  ehiss  liad  just  entered  on 
its  course.  Its  period  of  service  was  from  the  evening  of  the  4th 
August,  which  was  the  sabbath,  to  the  evening  of  the  following 
sahhat.ii,  on  the  11th  August.  We  can  now  easily  compute  back- 
ward, and  ascertain  at  what  time  in  any  given  year  each  class  was 
officiating. 

If  now  we  take  the  year  749  as  the  probable  year  of  Christ's 
birth,  the  appearance  of  the  nnirel  to  Zacharius  announcing  John's 
birth  must  bo  placed  in  748.  In  this  year  wc  find  by  com  puts  (Ion 
that  the  course  of  Abia,  or  the  eighlh  course,  officiated  during  the 
weeks  from  the  17-23  April  and  again  from  the  3-9  October.3 
At"  each  of  these  periods,  therefore,  was  Zaehai'ias  at  Jerusalem, 
If  the  annunciation  of  the  angel  was  made  vo  him  during  the  for- 
mer, the  birth  of  John  may  bo  placed  near  the  beginning  of  749, 
and  the  Lord's  birth  about  six  months  later,  or  near  the  middle  of 
743  ;  if  the  annunciation  was  made  daring  the  latter,  John's  birth 
was  near  the  middle  of  749,  and  the  Lord's  birth  near  its  end. 

The  fact  that  we  do  not  know  how  soon  after  the  completion 
of  the  ministry  of  Zaeliavias  the  conception  of  John  is  to  ho  placed, 
prevents  any  very  exact  statement  of  dates.  Luke  (>.  24)  uses  only 
the  general  expression  "  after  those  days  his  wife  Elisabeth  con- 
ceived." Yet  the  tenor  of  the  narrative  leads  us  to  believe  that  it 
was  soon  after  his  return  to  his  home,  and  may  he  placed  in  either 
of  the  months  .April  or  October.    Counting  onward  fifteen  months 

>  1  Chron.,  El.  1-13 ;  Lightfoot,  9.  44.  '  War,  6.  i.  E. 

'  So  Wiosder,  MS;  I.ielit.,  Tij;  i'rieJ'.ivb,  SC  ;  Urowne,  35.  Greswell,  I, 
43-1,  Supt.  30— Oct.  7. 
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we  reach  June:  .mil  December,  in  0:10  of  which  the  Lord's  birth  is 
thus  to  be  placed. 

In  choosing  between  these  periods,  some  weight  is  to  ho  given 
to  the  statement  of  Luke  (ii.  S)  that  in  the  night,  when  the  Lord 
was  horn,  shepherds  were  in  the  iiidd  keeping  watch  over  their 
flock.  Does  not  this  rath.ur  puiiit  to  the  summer,  than  to  the  win- 
ter, to  June  than  to  December!  To  answer  this  we  must  make 
some  inquiries  respecting  the  climate  of  Judea.  Travellers  in 
Palestine  diiTer  widely  in  their  meteorological  accounts,  nor  is  this 
to  he  wondered  at,  as  the  seasons  vary  greatly  in  different  years, 
and  each  traveller  tan  speak  ouiy  of  what  fails  under  his  own  per- 
sonal observation.  Instead,  therefore,  of  trying  to  reach  some 
genera]  conclusions  from  such  isolat,:d  accounts,  we  shall  take  the 
statements  of  those  who,  having  resided  some  time  in  Jerusalem, 
give  us  the  results  of  their  observations  for  several  successive 
years.     And  we  select  as  authorities  SchwarlV  and  Barclay.3 

The  year  is  divided  into  two  seasons,  summer  and  winter,  or 
the  dry  and  the  wet.  The  winter  rains  begin  to  fall  in  the  latter 
part  of  October  or  beginning  of  November.  The  most  rainy 
month  is  February.  During  the  months  of  December,  January, 
February,  and  March,  there  is  no  entire  cessation  of  rain  for  any 
Ion;;  interval :  ''  yet  an  interregnum  of  several  weeks'  dry  weather 
generally  occurs  between  the  middle  of  December  and  the  middle 
of  February,  somewhat  distinguishing  the  former  rains  of  the 
season  from  the  latter."0  "The  average  monthly  temperature 
during  four  years  from  1851  was,  for  November,  CO'5  S' ;  December, 
54°  5' ;  January,  4S°  4' ;  February,  54°  4' ;  March,  55"  T." '  "  The 
temperature  of  Palestine  averages  during  the  winter  fcO°  to  58i0."  s 
Of  the  month  of  December,  the  following  account  is  given:  "The 
earth  fully  clothed  with  rich  verdure.  Wheat  and  barley  still 
sown,  also  various  kinds  of  palse.  Sugar-cane  in  market.  Cauli- 
flowers, cabbages,  radishes,  lettuce,  lcntiles,  &c.  Ploughing  slid 
continues  at  intervals.'7  [  "  Temperature  s^me  as  preceding  month. 
The  sowing  of  grain  in  the  held  has  already  commenced.  Although 
the  oranges  and  kindred  fruit  have  been  long  since  ripe,  they 
continue  to  mature  0:1  the   trees   till  toward  April  and  May/'7 

■  Descriptive  Geography  of  Palestine,  325-331. 

'  City  of  the  Great  King,  414r-123. 

1  Barclay.        *  Barclay.       >  Schwartz,        ■  Barclay.       *  Schwartz. 
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January  is  the  coldest  part  of  the  year,  and  fires  are  used 
by  the  Frank  population,  though  little  by  the  natives,  and  snow 
and  ice  are  occasionally  seen. 

These  statements  are  confirmed  in  scleral  by  the  highest  au- 
thorities.1 Although  they  may  have  in  part  more  special  reference 
to  Jerusalem,  they  appiy  equally  ivell  to  Betiilehom.  the  climate 
of  which  is  not  unlike  that  of  Jerusalem,  though  milder.5  There 
seems  then,  so  far  as  climate  is  concerned,  no  good  ground  to 
affirm,  that  shepherds  could  not,  have  been  pasturing  their  flocks 
in  the  field  during  the  month  of  December.  As  we  have  seen, 
Barclay  state?;  that  in  this  month  the  earth  is  fully  clothed  with 
rich  verdure,  and  that  there  is  generally  an  interval  of  dry  weather 
between  the  middle  of  December  and  the  middle  of  February. 
Schubert a  says  that  the  period  about  Christmas  is  often  one  of  the 
loveliest  periods  of  the  whole  year.  Tobler  says,  the  weather 
about  Christmas  is  favorable  lo  the  feeding  of  fioeks,  and  often 
most,  beautiful.  "On  the  27th  December,  1845,  we  had  very 
agreeable  weather."  *  It  is  (luring  this  month  that  the  wind  be- 
gins to  blow  from  the  south  or  southwest,  which,  according  to 
Schwartz,  "brings  rain  and  betokens  warm  weather,"  and  thus 
hastens  forward  vegetation. 

Unless,  then,  the  climate  of  Jndea  has  become  in  the  lapse  of 
years  much  warmer  than  of  old,  the  flocks  may  have  been  feeding 
in  the  fields  of  Bethlehem  in  the  month  of  December.  But  accord- 
ing to  Ai'ago,'  there  has  been  no  important  change  for  the  last 
three  thousand  three  hundred  years,  i'or  do  the  incidental  notices 
of  Scripture  eonfliot  with  tills.  The  Lord's  words,  "  Pray  that 
your  flight  he  not  in  the  winter,"  are  easily  understood  when  we 
remember-  that  winter  is  the  rainy  season,  and  most  unfavorable 
for  journeying.  That  a  fire  was  made  at  a  much  later  period  of 
the-  year,  (John  xviii.  IB,)  is  plainly  an  exceptional  case,  and  for 
1  his  reason  mentioned.     "  Strong,  and  at,  times  cold  winds  prevail 

There  remains  to  he  noticed  a  saying  of  the  Talmudists,  that 
the  flocks  were  ialiou  to  the  fields  in  iMareh  and  brought  home  in 
November.     But  this  had  reference  to  those  pastures  that  were 

■  Winer,  2.  Ml ;  Ranker,";  iiobinsnn,  i>.<ii?S  ;  Tobler,  DeokbliiUw,  S,  &e. 

>  Tobler,  Bethlehem.  »  Quoted1  by  Wieseler,  148. 

«  So  Sitter,  Tbeil  16.  4S0.       "  In  Winer,  S.  692.  «  Sehwarto. 
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found  in  the  wilderness  far  away  from  the  cities  or  villages,  &:id 
were  resorted  to  by  the  shepherds  daring  the  summer  months. 
"  The  spring  coming  on,  they  drove  ihe'v  bens:s  into  wildernesses, 
or  champaign  grounds,  where  they  fed  them  the  wliolo  summer. 
The  winter  coming  on,  they  betook  '.heinselveH  homo  again  with 
the  flocks  and  herds."  J  That  the  flock  was  near  Bethlehem 
would  therefore  show,  that  this  was  n  winter  raiher  than  a  sum- 
mer month;  and  the  autumnal  rains  beginning  to  fall  in  No- 
vember, there  would  i-oon  be  abundance  of  {("as--.  The  inference 
drawn  by  many2  that,  the  flock  being  kept  through  the  night  in 
the  fields,  it  could  not  have  been  so  late  in  the  year  as  December, 
is  without  basis.  Tlow  generally  during  the  winter  months  the 
cattle  were  stalled,  we  cannot  tell,  but  doubtless  in  this  the  shep- 
herds were  governed  by  this  peculiar  character  of  Ihe  season. 

If,  then,  we  have  to  choose  between  the  months  of  December 
and  June,  th e  balance  of  probabilities,  is  in  favor  of  the  former. 
As  the  spring  rains  cease  in  April,  the  whole  country  soon  be- 
comes dry  and  barren.  Of  May,  Barclay  (421!)  remarks  r  "  Vege- 
tation having  attained  lis  maximum,  now  begins  rapidly  to  de- 
cline for  want  of  rain  ;  "  and  of  June,  1L  Herbage  bceomlr.i?  parched, 
the  nomad  Arabs  begin  to  move  northward  with  their  flocks." 

As  the  early  tradition  of  the  Church  designated  this  month  as 
the  time  of  the  Lord's  birth,  it  has  been  generally  accepted,  but 
not  universally.  Lightfuot  makes  ii.  to  have  been  hi  September, 
New  come  in  October,  Paulus  in  March,  Wieseler  in  February, 
l.icbten^tein  in  June,  Greswell  in  April,  Clinton  in  sprim;.  Lard  tier 
and  Ilobiniim  in  autumn,  Strong  in  August. 

If  we  accept  the  month  of  December,  the  day  of  the  month 
still  remains  undetermined.  If  we  place  the  ministry  of  Zacharias 
in  Jerusalem  from  the  2d  to  !)th  Oct.  746,  and  the  conception  of 
John  soon  after,  the  sixth  month  of  Elisabeth  (Luke  i.  3G)  would 
extend  from  the  middle  of  M;;rch  to  the  middle  of  April.  During 
this  period  was  the  annunciation  to  .Mary,  and  the  Lord's  birth 
must  then  be  placed  between  the  middle  of  December,  749,  and 
the  middle  of  January,  750.  A  more  definite  result  we  cannot 
resell,  except  we  receive  the  traditional  date  of  the  25th  of  De- 
cember. The  origin  and  value  of  this  tradition  we  proceed  to 
consider. 

i  Liditfoot  on  Luke  ii.  8.  *  So  A.  Clwke,  C  reswcll. 
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It  is  now  general! y  granted  that  the  day  of  the  nativity  was 
not  observed  as  a  feast  in  any  part  of  the  Church,  east  or  west. 

till  some  time  in  the  fourth  century.1  If  any  day  had  "been  earlier 
fixeii  upon  as  the  Lord's  birthday,  it,  was  nor.  commemorated  hy 
any  religious  rites,  nor  is  it  mentioned  hy  any  writers.  The  ob- 
servance of  the  25th  December  is  ascribed  to  Julius,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  a.  n.  337-352.  It  is  mentioned  as  observed  under  his  suc- 
cessor Liberius,  a.  d.  352-389.  In  the  Eastern  Church  till  this 
time,  the  fltli  January  had  been  observed  as  the  day  of  the  Lord's 
baptism,  and  had  bo. en  regarded  also  as  the  day  of  llis  birth,  it 
being  inferred  from  Lube  ili.  2;i,  that  He  wm.s  just  thirty  when  bap- 
tized. It  was  only  by  decrees  that  a  distinction,  began  to  be  made 
between  the  date  of  Ills;  birth  and  that  of  His  baptism,  and  that 
each  began  to  be  observed  upon  different  days.  Ohrysostom'-  states 
that  it  was  only  within  ten  years  that,  the  :bj!  b  December  had  been 
made  known  to  fhciri  by  the  Western  Church  sis  the  day  of  His 
nativity,  but  asserts  that,  through  the  public  records  of  the  taxing 
(Luke  ii.  1-4)  preserved  at.  Rome  it  had  lone;  been  known  to  the 
Christians  of  that  city.  From  this  time,  about  the  end  of  the 
Fourth  century,  this  day  wsss  commemorated  as  the  birthday  both 
in  the  east  and  west. 

Thus  we  have  in  favor  of  the  25th  Deec  ruber,  the  fact  that  the 
Eastern  Churches  wore  induced  to  adopt  it^  and  to  transfer  to  it 
the  feast  which  they  bad  before  observed  upon  the  Gib  of  Jstnuary. 
We  can  scarce  think  this  done  without  some  good  chronological 
grounds,  real  or  supposed.  But  we  do  not  know  what  these 
grounds  were.  Some"  ascribe  great  importance  to  the  state- 
ments of  Justin  Martyr,  Teriulllan,  and  Ohrysostom,  that  iu  the 
public  archives  at  Rome  a  registry  existed  of  the  census  under 
Augustus,  by  which  the  Lord's  birthday  was  conclusively  estab- 
lished. Jarvis  suppose;  TeriuIIiasi  to  give  the  very  words  of  the 
enrolment  as  he  found  them  in  the  Uoiuau  archives,  in  which 
Mary  is  mentioned  as  the  mother  of  Jesus— Marin  ez  qua,  nas- 
titiw   C/trMi'.s.     Thus   the  day  being  proved  by  the  register  at 

:  So  C!in(on.  "  Niit  only  was  tiin  diiy  unknown,  but  for  "CO  yesirs  ii.fi  pr 
(lie  itseeusiuii  r.n  i';iv  was  .set  aniiit  for  Urn  ra:simem(;r;L,.i:j]i  (;f  l-'ce  birth  of 
Christ." 

"  Antioch,  a.  d.  3SS.  '  So  Jnrvis,  370  and  537. 
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Rome,  the  knowledge  ,:■'  it  g-a.dvcdly  -^read  to  tli-.-  Intern. Churches. 
But  most  chronologists  have  regfirtitid  those  statements  as  of  little 

The  fact  that  the  tradition,  ivhit-h  placed  die  Lord's  birth  on  the 
Qrlt.li  December,  also  placed  the  biri.li  of  -John  Baptist  on  the  24th 
June  preceding,  the  annunciation  to  the  virgin  on  the  2.jth  March. 
and  day  of  Elisabeth's  conception  on  the  2 -1th  tiopt ember,  or  on 
tho  four  cardinal  points  of  the  year,  has  led  many  to  suppose  that 
these  periods  were  selected  with  reference  to  their  astronomical 
significance,  rather  than  as  the  real  dates  of  these  events.  It 
strengthens  iLis  supposition  that  so  many  of  the  Christian  festivals 
were  placed  upon  days  remarkable  in  !he  ,l;dian  calendar.  Noting 
those  facts,  S ■  i*  Isaac  Newton"  inferred  that.  "  these  days  were  luted 
in  the  first  Christian  calendars  by  mathematicians  at  plcasnre, 
without  regard  to  tradition,  and  that  the  Christians  afterward 
took  up  what  they  J'onnd  hi  the  calendars/'  More  probable  is  the 
supposition  that  these  dates  were  in  part  selected  as  tho  times  of 
Christian  feasts,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  corre- 
sponding heathen  festivals,  and  in  part  because  of  their  typical 
meaning.  It  doe,.;  not  appear  that  the  feast  of  the  nativity  can  be 
directly  connected  wlt.li  any  heathen  festival,  for  the  connection 
between  this  day  and  the  dies  n'.i-lalis  fob's  iirokti,  cannot  be 
proved;  but  as  the  whiter  solstice  its  hearings  are  often  typlcally 
intevpreted  by  the  fathers.5  Thus  the  words  of  John  Baptist 
spoken  of  Christ,  (John  iii.  30)  "  He  must  increase  but  I  must  de- 
crease," are  applied  to  the  fact  that,  at  John's  birth  in  June  24th, 
or  the  summer  solstice,  tho  days  began  to  decrease  in  length,  hat 
at  Christ's  birth,  December  115th,  the  days  began  to  increase. 
Thus  Ang-.istiuo1  :  lloitic  iiatiis  cat  JuhahnM,  q-u-t  liir.ij)inr,i  i!c- 
ar.sccrc  dicn  —  co  dk  naius  (,'hrixlux.  ijiui  crcscere. 

Whilst  such  typical  applications  naturally  tend  to  beget  doubts 
whether  the  dates  so  connected  with  tlie  groat  astronomical  epochs 
of  the  year  have  any  historic  foundation,  yet  on  the  other  hand  it 
should  ho  homo  in  mind  that  if  the  25th  .December  were  actually 

1  >;  ■:  K'.ii-.'liy  it;  New  T-jL-.jjU;ii ■if v,  A::r-ii,  J"-.,;',  ivlio  piiy;:  l.hi-.t.  (liny are  nut 
referred  to  by  Baronhis,  or  P.igi,  or  CansalMii,  or  relied  on  by  Usher  oi 
Se-.'.-c;^!-:--. 

1  Observations  upon  Daniel  and  Apoc. 

3  Sepp,  1.  £00.  *  Homil.,  3. 
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the  Lord's  birthday,  the  events  preceding  it,  the  conception  of 
John,  the  annunciation  to  Mary,  and  '.lie  birth  of  Joliu,  must  have 
taken  plac«  nearly  nt  the  times  which  tradition  has  assigned.  And 
it  deserves  to  be  considered,  that  the  hour  of  His  birth,  who  is 
Lord  of  all,  was  not  matter  of  ueeideni,  hut-  divinely  appointed. 
What  season  of  the  year  might  bo  most  fitting  to  so  great  an 
event,  or  whether,  astronomically  viewed,  the  winter  solstice  has 
any  such  fitness,  are  qoestbns  J'-Ot  necessary  to  be  answered  here. 
It  is  at  least  not  unreasonable  to  believe,  that  the  sun,  in  its  course, 
may  typify  Him  who  is  the  Sun  oi'  righteousness,  and  the  year  in 
its  seasons  foreshadow  the  epochs  of  His  life. 

The  strokes'  :;  reunion  t.  against  the  25:.h  December,  if  the  birth 
he  put  in  74!*,  is  that  it  leaves  too  little  space  for  the  events  that 
occurred  before  Herod's  death.  This  death  was  about  the  1st  of 
April,  750:  we  thus  have  a  little  more  than  three  months.  Tn 
this  period  were  the  visit  of  the  Jlngi,  the  presentation  at  the 
Temple,  the  flight  into  Hgypt,  and  sojourn  there.  If,  according  to 
general  tradition,  the  Magi  came  on  the  6th  January  or  13th  day 
after  the  Lord's  birth,  and  the  presentation  was  on  the  '1-Oth,  or 
early  in  February,  He  went  down  into  Egypt  ahout  two  months 
before  Herod's  death.  Those  who  put  the  flight  into  Egypt  imme- 
diately aft;:','  the  coining  of  the  Magi,  on  the  0th  January,  and  the 
presentation  upon  the  return  after  Herod's  death,  gain  another 
month.  If,  however,  wo  follow  the  order  of  most  modern  har- 
monists, and  put  the  visit  of  the  Magi  niter  the  presentation  on  the 
40th  day,  the  time  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  up  to  Herod's  death  was 
a  little  less  than  two  months. 

Those  who  put  the  Lord's  birth  in  V-'3  or  MT.  make  the  period 
spent  in  Egypt  nmcb  longer — some  three  years,  some  two,  some 
one,  some  six  months.  Those  who  put  the  birth  later  than  the 
25th  December,  74-'!,  and  Herod's  death  In  April,  750,  raahe  the 
sojourn  but  three  to  four  weeks,  or  loss;  lYieselor  and  Lllieott 
only  about  a  fortnight.  There  is  nothing  in  Matthew's  narration, 
or  the  circumstances  oi'  the  case,  (hat  mates  it.  probable  He  was 
there  more  than  a  few  weeks.  There  dees'not,  therefore,  appear 
any  good  reason  why  all  the  events  he  narrates  may  not  havo 
taken  place  between  the  25th  December  and  the  following  1st  of 

Our  inquiries  lead  us,  then,  to  these  general  results.     "We  find  It 
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most  probable  that  the  Lord  was  born  near  the  end  of  the  year 
748.  At  this  period  all  the  chronological  statements  of  the  Evan- 
gelists seem  most  readily  to  centre  and  harmonize.  In.  favor  of 
December,  the  last  month  of  that  year,  as  ranch  may  bo  said 
as  in  favor  of  any  other,  and  this  aside  from  the  testimony  of 
tradition.  As  to  the  day,  little  that  is  definite  can  be  said.  The 
25th  of  this  month  lies  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  selected 
on  other  than  historic  ground*,  yet  it  is  not  inconsistent  with 
any  data  we  have,  and  has  the  voice  of  tradition  in  its  favor. 
Still,  in  regard  to  all  these  conclusions,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  many  elements  of  uncertainty  enter  into  the  computations,  and 
that  auy  positive  statements  are  impossible.  It  is  well  said  by 
Spanheim :  Sed  cum  hae  de  re  allun),  ".pud  Er.a-ngclutas  sit  sikn- 
titim,  nee  Ap«si>>liae  J'eckslai  -ccl  scuieiitHi-cm,  vd  praxln,  legamus, 
cuuscb  nihil   est,  car  temere  dtftniamv.s   quod  solido  dfjinivi   -non 

DATE  OF  THE  LORD'S  BAPTISM. 

If  we  assume,  upon  grounds  stated  in  the  essay  upon  the  date 
of  the  Lord's  birth,  that  the  Passover  following  His  baptism  was 
that  of  780,  we  have  to  determine  how  Ion;:  an  interval  elapsed 
between  them.  Our  only  data  to  deride  ibis  are  (he  statements 
of  the  Synoptists  compared  with  those  of  John.  The  former  re- 
late how  Jesus  tame  from  Galilee  to  Jordan  unto  John,  and  was 
baptised,  and  how  He  was  immediately  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into 
tho  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil,  and  was  there  forty 
days.  Of  His  return  to  the  Baptist  at  the  Jordan,  they  say  noth- 
ing, hut  John  supplies  the  omission,  (John  i.  Si).)  Returning  after 
the  temptation  to  the  Jordan,  where  the  Baptist  boars  witness  to 
Him  as  the  Lamb  of  God.  He  begin:)  to  gather  disciples,  and  with 
Simon  and  Andrew  and  oihcrs  dep^/is  to  C.-aua  of  Galilee.  All  this 
may  have  occupied  six  or  seven  days.  After  the  wedding  at  Oana 
Ho  went,  down  to  Ciipermmm,  but  made  there  only  a  brief  sojourn, 
and  then  went  up  to  Jerusalem  lo  the  Passover,  which  fell  this 
year  upon  the  5th  April.  Supposing  that  he  reached  Jerusalem  a 
month  after  tho  wedding  at  Cana,  we  find  that  the  whole  interval 
between  tho  baptism  and  the  Passover  was  from  two  to  three 
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months.'  If  ibis  be  admitted,  the  Lord  was  baptised  some  time  in 
the  month  of  January,  7S0. 

Against  this  result:,  a  very  sirone'  obji/otion  is  brought,  derived 
from  the  relation  in  which  the  Lord's  baptism  stands  to  John's 
ministry.  From  Luke  (iii.  1-2)  we  learn  that  the  word  of  God 
came  to  John  in  the  wilderness  in  the  10th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  C;esar.  Tf  this  year  corresponds,  as  is  said,  to  the  year 
782,  and  marks  the  beginning  of  his  work,  then  John  could  not 
have  baptised  Jesus  in  780.  Here  are  two  points  to  be  exam- 
ined :  first,  what  is  meant  by  the  word  of  God  coining  to  John  ; 
second,  from  what  point  of  time  is  tiio  15th  of  Tiberius  to  be 
reckoned ! 

The  obvious  and  natural  interpretation  of  the  Evangelist's  lan- 
guage :  "  The  word  of  God  came  unto  John  in  the  wilderness, 
and  he  came  into  all  the  country  about  Jordan  preaching — as  it  is 
written;  "  is  that  it  rd'ers  to  the  beginning  of  his  ministry.  But 
as  Christ's  work  in  Galilee,  whieh  only  is  mentioned  by  Luke,  be- 
gan after  John's  imprisonment,  it  is  s;dd  that  thi.-;  imprisonment 
tool;  place  in  the  10th  year  of  Tiberius,  and  that  his  ministry  im- 
mediately preceding  it  is  that  referred  to.  That  it  was  early  so 
understood,  is  said  to  be  shown  by  iia-ebius,  (Iii,  2-i.)  when  lie  says 
that  the  Synoptisis  "only  wrote  the  deeds  of  our  Lord  for  one  year 
after  the  imprisonment  of  John  Baptist,  and  intimated  this  in  the 
very  beginning  of  their  history."  In  recent  limes,  the  denial  Unit 
Luke's  words  refer  to  the  iieginniitg  of  the  Baptist's  ministry,  has 
been  defended  by  several  eminent  envoi  :ol  ovists.-  San  el  entente1 
attempts  to  show  that  the  1.1th  year  of  Tiberius  "  nonad  i.-iitMm 
■mirhUrn  JoiiKnis,  non-uil,  b/;vikinvti>.  a  Chi- isle  In  Jnrtlii.ru:  .visaep- 
iv.m,  scd  ad  -ipsiug  pimionhi  cl  cvKifxionU  iiM'/nts  ipw  evanyd/Ma 
dace  aiqv.c  iidcrprirl.n  ti\*e.  rtfiirciuliuH.''  IL'own  (92)  adopted  this 
explanation  in  a  modified  form.  "  The  heading  of  St.  Luke's  third 
chapter   contains  the  date,  not  of  the  mission  of   St.  John  the 

1  Ri-'iae  dir^durisls  v.-oulu  muck  c;iliirp;fi  this  ri'jvied.  li.ites  p'.'.ts  the 
baptism  fix  niontlis  before  die  Passover;  Usher,  says  two  years  and  a  half  be- 
fore. See  Cliaton,  2.  234,  nolo.  Jiut  most  agree  that  it  was  from  two  to  four 
mouths. 

s  Ho  Saiidfiiimnie,  limwiifl,  Wie=eler;  aDd  following  the  latter,  Tischon- 
dorfBDdEllicott. 

!  As  cited  by  Wieseler,  196,  note. 
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Baptist,  but  of  the  year  of  oar  Lord's  ministry,  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  the  great  events  with  which  it  closed."  Wieseler,  (194,) 
referring  the  Evangelists  words  to  the  imprisonment  of  John, 
has  dc funded  this  view  most  iugc;iio-.iii_y  anil  iriuhondely.  It  is  ob- 
vious, that  in  this  way  we  avoid  a  grant  chronological  uillioulLy, 
but  we  meet  others  us  great.  The  loth  year  of  'i'ibertus,  counting 
from  the  death  of  Augustus  on  ihe  1'jl.h  Augnsi.,  TG7,  was  the  year 
from  August  781  to  August  782.     Vi'ieselc!'  puts  the  imprisonment 


of  the  Baptist  about   the  middle  of  March,  763.  and  his  death  in 

April  following. 

Thus  the  period  of  his  imprisonment  is  limited 

to  three  weeks,  w 

hich  is  manifestly  too  brief.    Again,  if  the  state- 

ments  of  Luke  (ii 

i.  8-18)  have  refereuce  to  a  work  of  John  ira- 

mediately  procedi 

ng  his  captivity,  he  must  have  returned  from 

^Enon  (John  iii. 

23)  to  the  Jordan,  and  thus  have  begun  anew 

his  labors.    But  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact,  that  his  work 

had  reached  its  c 

simulating  point  at  the  bap'ism  of  Jesus.     From 

that  time  he  beg 

an  to  decrease.      It   could  not  be  said  of  him 

in  the  last  stage 

of  his  ministry,  as  Luke  relates,  (iii.  15,)  that 

"all  men  mused 

in  their  hearts  of  John,  whether  ho  were  the 

Christ  or  not." 

We  therefore 

conclude,  in  common  with  the  great  body  of 

chronologists  and 

commentators,  that  Luke  designs  to  refer  the 

15th  year  of  Tibe 

rius  to  the  beginning  of  the  Baptist's  ministry.1 

We  must  now  tur 

n  to  the  second  point,  from  what  period  is  the 

15th  year  of  Tibe 

rlns  to  be  reckoned !    Tiberius  was  the  step-son 

of  the  emperor  Augustus,  and  was  formally  adopted  by  him  in  757. 

After  lining  several  high  stiitions  in  the  civil  and  military  si 
lie  was  associated  with  him  in  the  general  administration  of  the 
empire  in  704  or  7G5.a  Upon  the  death  of  .Augustus,  on  the  19th 
of  August,  707,  ho  became  sole  ruler.  Thus  there  are  two  periods 
from  which  his  rule  or  administration  may  bo  reckoned:  that  when 
he  was  associated  with  Augustas,  and  that  when  he  began  to  rule 
alone.  To  which  of  these  periods  does  Luke  refer?  If  to  the  for- 
mer, the  15th  year  of  his  government  was  that  of  779-780  ;  if  the 
latter,  from  i  9th  August.  761  -T/'.-ih  If  wc  accept  (he  hitter  date,  and 
John  began  his  ministry  in  Augn;,|,  ibe  baptism  of  Jesus  must  be 

i  Ho  Meyer,  Lieim-ii'idii,  librru-J,  Vnuer,  Krafft. 

1  According  to  Greawell,  1,  344,  ami  must,  in  bf^iuiiiiLjr  or  middle  of  7i!5. 
According  to  Sepp,  1,  231,  in  year  from  Aug.  ISS-'lSi. 
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placed  in  782.  If  He  was  born  in  749  or  beginning  of  750,  He 
must  have  been  thh'ly-two  or  thirty-three  years,  of  age  at  this  time, 
which  it  is  dillieult  to  reconcile  with  .Luke  (Hi.  a:;)  that  He  was 
"  about  thirty  years  of  age."  If  born  in  748  or  747,  He  was  now 
thirty-four  or  thirty-five,  which  present;)  a  still  greater  difficulty. 
Hence  many  li.'ive  inl'erecd  that.  Luke,  who  could  not  well  have  over- 
looked the  apparent  discrepancy,  must  have  reckoned  the  15f.Ii  year 
of  Tiberius,  from  the  time  when  he  became  co]'.eiie;ue  with  Augustus. 
The  importance  of  this  date,  and  the  many  diilicultie.s  eomieeied 
with  it,  demand  (hat  we  give  to  it  a  more  particular  examination. 
Three  point?  claim  our  attention,  'fat.  The  fact  of  Tiberius'  asso- 
ciation with  Augustus  hi  the  government  of  the  empire.  Thia  fact 
is  beyond  all  doubt.  The  direct  evidence  is  found  in  Tacitus,  Sue- 
tonius, and  Palcreulus,  and  there  are  incidental  allusions  to  it  in 
several  other  writers.1  Tacitus  says s  "  that  on  Mm  every  honor 
was-  accumulated  ;  he  was-  adopted  by  Augustus  for  his  son,  as- 
sumed colleague  in  the  empire,  and  presented  to  the  several 
armies."  He  relates  also  that  Ti'aerius,  in  reply  to  the  request  of 
the  Senate  to  lake  the  aov  eminent,  said  that  :'  Augustus  only  was 
capable  of  so  mighty  a  charge,  that  for  himself,  bavin;;  been  called 
by  him  to  a  participation  of  his  cares,  lie  had  learned  by  experience 
how  difficult  to  bear,  and  how  subject  to  fortune  was  the  burden  of 
the  general  administration  ''—rcgendi  cvnotn.  In  like  maimer,  Sue- 
tonius '  says  thai  "  Augustus  ordered  that  Tiberius  should  lie  mimed 
as  his  colleague  " — colic-yam  satim  T/Oci-ium  r.v.i-ic.v-pare  jusdt.  He 
mentions  also  a  faiv  promulgated  by  the  consuls,  that  "  Tiberius, 
jointly  with  Augustus,  should  rule  in  the  provinces  and  also  lake 
the  census''. — ut  provuid'H'  cwi  A'igtisin  c.uirtmurdter  oJ.vdruxtraret, 
simidque eeinum age-ret.  Jlerivalc (4.  307)  observes:  "This  commu- 
nication of  proconsular  power  abroad  could  hardly  admit  of  any  other 
interpretation  than  that  (he  son  was  thereby  formally  associated  in 
the  empire  with  his  father."  Pale  renins,  (10!),)  alluding  to  his  adop- 
tion by  Augustus,  represents  himself  as  unable  to  describe  tbejoy  of 
that  day;  the  great  concourse  of  all  ranks  of  the  people,  and  their 
fiopes  and  prayers.  lie  mentions  also  the  triumph  due  him  be- 
cause of  his  victories  in  I'annoula  and  Balmafia,  and  which  was 
celebrated  with  great  magnificence,  after  the  Senate  and  people 
of  Rome,  on  a  request  being  made  by  his  father  that  he  might  be 
i  Sue  Lardner,  1.  S55.  '  Ann.,  1.  Z.  '  August.,  W. 
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invested  with  authority  equal  to  his  own — ;.'i  aqu-ttm  ei  jits  in 
omrrHiiuj  2'>'otUcih  acrcilHius'i'ic  csit',  ^ni'-w  erai  yjsi-,  had  passed 
a  decree  to  that  oiiceL  l'alerevdus  add*,  us  hi*  own  comment,  that 
it  would  have  been  unreasonable  if  ho  could  not  have  ruled  what 
he  had  secured. 

Thus  the  fact  is  abundantly  established,  that  Augustus  did  for- 
nially  unsocial o  Tiberius  with  him  in  the  rule  of  the  empire.  At 
his  request.  a  decree  to  this  effect  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
people.  Kor  was  Tiberius  a  colleague  iu  name  merely.  Augustus, 
very  aged,  a:id  now  sinking  undo:-  bodily  infirmities,  was  almost 
wholly  under  the  control  of  his  wife,  the  mother  of  Tiberius,  whilst 
the  latter  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  active  and  energetic.  In  the 
very  nature  of  the  ease,  Tiberius,  from  tho  time  of  his  colleague- 
ship  the  recognised  successor  to  the  imperial  throne,  must  have 
been  a  most  conspicuous  and  influential  person,  and,  we  may  per- 
haps say,  the  emperor  iJc  jheio,  ulikough  tiie  mmic  and  prestige  re- 
mained with  Augustus  (HI  his  death,  That  upon  this  event  he  did 
not  openly  ami  immediately  act  as  emperor,  hut  paid  court  to  the 
Senate,  as  if  (he  Bepublic  si  ill  existed,  and  as  if  ho  were  irresolute 
about  assuming  tho  sovereign  rule,1  is  attributable  to  the  peculiar 
political  circumstances  of  the  times;  and  also  to  his  haughty  tem- 
per, that  chose  rather  to  ascribe  his  elevation  to  the  voice  of  the 
people,  than  to  the  intrigues  of  his  mother,  p,ntl  to  the  favor  of  a 
we;;!;,  superannuated  old  man. 

2d.  When  was  Tiberius  thus  made  colleague  with  Augustus? 
Most  cbrouologis'.s  agree  in  placing  the  decree  of  the  Senate  already 
alluded  to,  near  the  end  of  7(34  or  beginning  of  VG5.2  .  We  may 
accept  this  as  the  true  date.  Taking  then  tin's  yeas-  70S.  from  Jan- 
uary to  January,  as  the  1st  of  Tiberius,  the  Ifith  is  the  year  779. 
Some  time,  then,  in  779,  is  the  beginning  of  John's  ministry  to  he 
placed. 

3d.  Is  it  probable,  that  Luke  would  compute  tho  reign  of 
Tiberius  from  bis  eolloagucship  ''.  It  i-  sdd  that  there  is  no  proof 
that  this  mode  of  computation  was  known  to  any  of  the  fathers, 
or  that  it  was  ever  used  by  any  historians.3  Clemens-  of  Alexandria 
does,  however,  mention  that,  according  to  one  mode  of  computing, 

'  Tacitus,  Ann.,  1.  7. 

5  So  Gi'eswil,  AViuscliiv,  Muiitsnslciu,  Ko'flinson. 
'  Sec  Browne,  67,  note ;  Ammer,  76. 
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Tiberius  I'cigncd  twenty-tiro  years,  according  to  another  twenty- 
six  years,  which,  if  it  be  not  a  numerical  error,  indicates  a  twofold 
beginning  of  his  reign.  ilofmnnn1  supposes  that  in  Josephus-  there 
is  a  reference  to  the  col  league  ship,  where  lie  states  that  "  Tiberlns 
died  after  lie  himself  had  held  the  government  twenty-two  years" 
— itxoiv  avros  ttjv  opxi"-  The  most  obvious  con-frnetion  of  this 
phrase,  is  thai  wbieli  refers  it  to  his  pole  ad  nsi  nitration,  in  contra- 
distinction to  his  colieagucship.  That  such  a  tn  ofoid  computation 
took  place  in  the  case  of  some  of  U:e  later  emperors,  is  unques- 
tioned. A  coin  exists  bearing  the  inscription  :  "In  the  11th  holy 
year  of  the  government  of  the  emperor  Titus."  3  As  he  himself 
lived  only  two  years  after  his  father's  death,  the  other  nine  years 
must  refer  to  his  joint,  rule  with  his  father  as  a  colleague.  And 
whether  the-  fathers  were  ignorant  thai:  the  reign  of  Tiberius  might 
be  reckoned  from  two  epochs,  is  doubtful.  Lardner  reasons  that 
they  must  have  known  it,  because  as  they  almost  universally  placed 
the  eruciii.xion  in  the  15lh  year,  they  jmist  have  seen  how  incon- 
sistent it  was  with  Luke,  who  placed  the  beginning  of  John's  min- 
istry in  that  year. 

We  cannot,  without  doing  St..  Luke  great,  injustice-  as  a  his- 
torian, suppose  him  to  have  been  ignorant  of  a  fact  so  public  and 
notorious  as  that  of  the  association  of  Tiberias  with  Augustus  in 
the  empire ;  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why,  if  knowing  it,  lie 
should  not  have  taken  it  as  an  epoch  from  which  to  reckon.  If 
the  Italians  dated  his  reign  from  the  emperor's  death,  that  natu- 
rally follows  from  the  fact  that  the  imperial  authority  of  Tiberius, 
during  bis  eoHeagucship,  was  little  felt  in  Italy ;  his  administration 
being  especially  confmed  to  the  provinces.  lint  it  gives  a  good 
reason  why  those  in  the  provinces,  especially  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria,  should  reckon  from  the  time  when  he  became  in  regard  to 
them  the  acting  emperor.  '  Whether  by  the  choice  of  the  word 
il  reign,"  riyca.m-m,  rather  than  Tnurikeiii  or  ii^iap^uu  be  designed  to 
indicate  this.1  is  uncertain,  but  She  word  is  certainly  applicable  to  a 
government  administered  by  more  than  one  person.  The  cases  in 
all  eastern  countries  where  the  sons  of  kings  were  associated 
with  their  fathers  in  the  kingdom  were  so  common,  that  the 
double  reckoning  of  their  reigns  could  not  have  been  anything 
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unusual.  Indeed,  the  epoch  from  which  to  date  a  reign  is  often 
perplexing,  and  brings  uo  little  confusion  into  chronology.  Grcs- 
wellfl.  3301  ascribes  the  Evangelist's  state  in  cat  to  "that  scrupulous 
regard  to  truth,  which  we  should  have  a  right  to  expect  from  an 
inspired  historian,  lie  could  not  (Id;  be:' a  WW  call  that  year  the 
18th  of  Tiberius  which  ho  knew  to  be  really  his  15th." 

These  consideration;)  will,  wo  trust,  exculpate  the  Evangelist 
from  all  charges  of  historical  inaccuracy.  It  is  plain  that  lie  might 
i-eckon  the  years!  of  Tiberias'  reign  from  that  lime,  when,  by  liis 
father's  desire  aail  t.he  solemnly  expressed  will  of  the  Senate  and 
people,  he  entered  upon  the  exercise  of  imperial  power.  But 
whether,  in  point  of  fact,  Luke  thus  computes,  continues  to  be 
matter  of  dispute.' 

To  sum  up  onr  investigations  upon  tills  point,  we  find  three 
solutions  of  the  chronological  difiih.uuiies  which  the  statements  of 
Luke  present.  1st.  That  the  15th  year  of  Tiberias  is  to  he  reck- 
oned from  the  death  of  Augustus,  and  extends  from  August  "Ml  to 
August  782.  In  this  year,  the  Baptist,,  whose  labors  began  some 
time  previous,  was  imprisoned,  but  the  Lord's  ministry  began  in 
"80,  before  this  imprisonment,  and  when  lie  was  about  thirty  years 
of  age.  2d.  That  the  loth  year  is  to  be  reckoned  from  the  death 
of  Augustus,  but  that  the  statement  the  Lord  was  about  thirty 
years  of  age  is  to  be  ta';eu  in  a  lars;o  sense,  and  that  lie  may  have 
been  of  any  age  from  thirty  to  thirty-five,  when  He  began  His 
labors.  3d.  That  the  15th  year  is  to  bo  reckoned  from  the  year 
when  Tiberius  was  associated  with  Augustus  in  the  empire,  and 
is  therefore  the  year  TT9.  In  this  ease,  the  language  "  He  was 
about  thirty"  'nay  he  (strictly  taken,  and  the  statement,  "the 
word  of  God  came  unto  John,"  may  be  referred  to  the  beginning 
of  his  ministry. 

Of  these  solutions,  the  last  seems  to  have  most  in  its  favor ;  and 
we  shall  assume  that  during  the  year  7f9,  or  tbo  15th  year  of 

1  la  favor  i'L" -;:■:  co;::pa!aUir.i  from  '.'.:.: ' :  ■  1 1 . ; .  :ir: i : ; :- 1 : 1 [ > ,  Usher,  I5i::i;-i.l,  1  kro- 
ner, Jam  is,  Greswell,  Lielileiis'ein,  Sjp!),  I'lieclici),  Bather,  Palrilius;  of 
thp  sole  rcig'i  (it  Ti'onriLiH,  j,i:!l]fi!)0t,  Wicwl^r,  Mi'vi'r,  S-Ilii-arti,  TisehenJorf 
EivnUl,  ]lrn wmi,  Ellieoti,  Amnio:-.     Ciiatoa  says,  "  We  isj-o  compelled  to  con- 

dude  that  St.  Luko  cimirmiuil  t!ie  years  of  Tiberius  in  a  peculiar  inauiier," 
Suit  dtiaifa  tbai  tliero  is  any  ground  for  seletua^  Uie  year  T55  as  the  yea:' 
uf  ike  coileagueship. 
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Tiberius,  reckoned  from  his  coheagueship  with  Augustus,  John 
began  to  preach  and  baptize.  We  have  nest  to  inquire  in  what 
period  of  the  year  his  labors  began. 

From  the  fret  that  the  Lev  Lies  were  not  allowed  to  enter  upon 
their  full  service  till  the  ago  of  thirty,  (Numb.  iv.  3,)  it  has  been 
generally  supposed.  iihhuiigh  there  ;s  no  express  law  to  that  cfreel, 
1:1) ;vt  the  priests  began  their  labors  at  the  s;:nie  age.  At  this  period 
the  body  and  mind  were  deemed  to  have  reaeheil  (.heir  full  vigor.1 
Hence  it  lias  been  inferred  that,  John,  must  have  reached  the  ago 
of  thirty  ere  he  began  his  minisfry.  Tf  this  inference  be  correct. 
he  began  io  preach  during  tin:  summer  of  770.  Lis  birth  having  Uihon 
place,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  summer  of  740.  We  may  then  eon- 
elude  that  he  entered  upon  his  work  near  the  middle  of  779,  when 
lie  was  about  thirty.  Tf  so,  he  began  to  preach  and  baptize  about 
July  or  a  little  Inter.  How  long  his  labors  had  continued  before 
Jesus  came  to  him  to  bo  baptized,  we  can  but  conjecture.  That, 
however,  he  had  been  active  lor  a  considerable  period,  is  apparent 
from  the  statements  by  the  Si  nop  tints  respecting  •'  the  multitudes 
that  came  out  to  him  from  Jerusalem,  and  all  Judea,  and  all  the 
region  round  about  Jordan,"  (Matt,  iii.  5 ;  Mark  i.  5 ;  Lnko  iii.  7.) 
Some  months  at  least  must  have  elapsed  ere  his  fame  could  have 
spread  so  widely,  and  so  many  have  been  drawn  lo  liim.  And  if 
we  suppose  that  the  larger  part  of  these  crov.  ds  received  the  rite 
of  baptism  at  his  hands,  a  still  longer  period  is  required.  A  body 
of  disciples,  as  distinguished  from  the  nmh.itudes,  had  alreudy 
gaihered  around  him.  If  we  add  to  this,  l.har  at  Christ's  baptism, 
his  work  seems  to  have  reached  its  highest  point,  and  thencefor- 
ward began  to  decline,  we  cannot  well  estimaie  this  period  as  less 
than  six  months  in  duration. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  considerations  that  prevent 
us  from  much  enlarging  this  period.  The  genera:  belief  of  the 
Jews  that  the  coming  of  ilio  Messiah  was  near,  and  their  earnest 
desire  for  it,  would  naturally  turn  their  attention  to  John  as  soon 
as  he  appeared  in  public.  His  ascetic  life,  bis  energetic  speech, 
his  boldness  of  reproof  and  the  whole  character  of  his  teachings, 
were  adapted  to  produce  an  immediate  and  powerful  impression 
upon  the  people  at  large.  And  the  frequent  gathering  of  the  in- 
habitants from  all  parts  of  the  laud  at.  the  feasts,  would  serve 
'  Gresirell,  1.  377. 
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rapidly  to  diffuse  the  tidings,  that  a  new  prophet  had  arisen.     But 

as  such  a  phenomenon  a?  this  preache:-  in  tho  wilderness  could  cot 
long  escape  the  notice  of  die  Pharisees  and  the  ecclesiastical  rulers 
at  Jerusalem,  so  it  could  not  long  remain,  unquestioned.  So  soon 
as  his  popularity  became  wide-spread,  and  mullii.iides  began  to  re- 
ceive baptism  at  hi?  hands,  they  would  seek  to  know  who  he  was, 
and  by  what  authority  he  instituted  this  new  rite.  But,  as  appears 
from  John,  (i.  10-2?,)  no  such  formal  inquiry  was  made  by  the 
Pharisees  of  the  Baptist  till  sifter  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  Hence 
we  may  infer  that  his  ministry  had  not  yet  continued  any  very 
long  period. 

"Wo  may  also  add  that  John's  message,  "lie-pent  ye,  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,"  was  plain  and  easily  understood. 
He  was  no  teacher  of  abstract,  doctrines,  but  a  herald  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  his  words  took  immediate  hold  of  men's  hearts.  Tims 
Ills  mission  could  he  .speedily  fulfilled. 

In  view  of  the  above  considerations,  we  eon  dr.  do  lliat  John's 
ministry  may  have  continued  about  six  months,  when  the  Lord 
came  to  he  baptized.'  If  he  was  already  thirty  when  he  began 
his  work,  and  his  birth  be  placed  in  June,  'Mil,  six  months  before 
that  of  the  Lord,  be  began  in  July,  V79.  to  preach  and  bap! inc. 
If  about  six  months  elapsed  ere  the  Lord  came  to  him  at  the  Jor- 
dan, His  baptism  was  near  the  beginning  of  780.  It  confirms  us 
in  this  result,  that  two  or  three  mouths  mast  have  elapsed  from  the 
baptism  of  Jesus  to  the  first  Passover,  (John  ii.  13.)  "Wo  rest, 
then,  in  the  conclusion,  that  Jesus  was  baptised  December,  7TB,  or 
January,  780. 

In  the  absence  of  all  other  data,  we  must  here  consider  the 
tradition  that  pals  His  baptism  on  tho  Olh  of  January.  It  has 
already  appeared  in  our  inquiries  into  tho  date  of  our  Lord's 
nativity,  that  both  His  birth  and  baptism,  and  also  the  adoration 
of  the  Magi,  were  originally  commemorated  on  the  same  day,  and 
that  litis  day  was  the  (ith  of  January".  This  least  was  called  Ibe 
feast  of  the  Epiphany,  wjmvtm  (Titus  ii.  13),  and  commemorated 
His  manifestation  to  tho  world.  After  tho  Roman  Church  had 
established  the  feast  of  the  nativity  upon  the  25th  December,  it 
still  continued  to  observe  ibe  Gtb  January  in  couimem oration  of  the 
adoration  of  the  Magi  and  of  the-  baptism,  giving,  however,  more 
1  So  Ligiitfoot,  Hewcome,  and  many. 
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prominence  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.'    The  Greek  Church, 

on  the  contrary,  after  it  began  to  observe  the  25th  December  a? 
the  day  of  the  nativity,  transferred  to  it  also  the  adoration  of  the 
Magi,  and  commenio rated  only  the  br-ptism  on  the  6th  January. 
Tims  both  the  Human  and  Greek  C-hm'ehes  now  agree  in  the  ob- 
servance of  this  day  as  that  of  the  Lord's  baptism. 

If  we  now  proceed  to  ask,  on  what  grounds  this  day  was  se- 
lected as  that  of  the  baptism,  we  obtain  no  very  satisfactory  an- 
swer. The  feast  of  the  Hpiphrmy  seem?  to  have  been  originally 
commemorative  of  the  baptism  as  the  time  when  th.e  Lord  was  first 
mani tested  openly  as  the  Son  of  God,  (Matt.  in.  16-17;)  and  as  He 
was  supposed,  through  a  too  literal  interpretation  of  Luke,  {'{:'..  23.) 
to  have  been  just  thirty  years  of  age,  the,  day  of  the  baptism  was 
also  that  of  the  birth.  The  same  feast,  therefore,  might  well  em- 
brace both  events.  Afterward,  other  events,  coming  under  the 
same  general  idea  of  manifestation,  were  Included  in  the  commem- 
oration ;  the  adorr-.tion  of  the  Magi,  the  first  miracle  at  Cauu  of 
G-ulikc,  where  "  lie  manifested  forth  TTis  glory, ,:  and,  later  still, 
the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  five  thousand."  As  all  these  events 
could  not  have  taken  place  on  the  s-no  day  of  the  year,  it  be- 
comes doubtful  whether  any  of  them  can  be  referred  to  the  6th  of 
January.  The  observance  of  this  day  as  that  of  the  baptism,  is 
first  mentioned  by  Clemens,  of  Alexandria,  as  existing  amongst  the 
Gnostic  Basiihlians  of  that,  city.3  Some  have  thought  that,  as  the 
Egyptians  celebrated  at  this  time  the  feast  Imcnl-io  Osiridif,  the 
BassUdiuus  adopted  both  the  feast  and  date  from  them.  But,  aside 
from  other  objections  to  this  Egyptian  origin,1  it  is  most  improb- 
able that,  the  church  at  large  would  have  borrowed  any  feast  from 
Ihe  Gnostics.  Wc  may  rather,  with  Meander, s  suppose  it  to  have 
originated  with  the  churches  in  Palestine  or  Syria.  If  so,  the  se- 
lection of  the  Oth  January  may  rest  upon  some  good  basis.  There 
can  bo  no  question  that  the  bapli-m.  the  secund-a  natldtas.  was 
commemorated  before  the  nativity  itself.  Beyond  the  simple  fact 
that  the  Epiphany  was  pnt  on  this  day,  we  have  no  knowledge. 
Sepp,  (1.  243.)  though  In  general  a  defender  of  tradition,  here  re- 
jects it,  and  Jarvis,  (467,)  at  the  close  of  his  investigations  into  the 

1  Sec  Missalo  Ilnmanum.     In  Epipliania  Domini. 

■  See  Dorner,  Curistologie,  1.  £84  s  Guericke,  ArcMclogic,  SOL 

«  Beo'WUseler.lBB.  '  Ch.  Hist.,  1.302. 
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matter,  simply  says  that,  us  there  is.  no  testimony  against  it,  there 
is  zio  impropriety-  in  eon-i.doring  the  OlJt  January  as  the  true  date. 

But  there  is  an  objection  to  the  month  of -January  drawn  from 
the  climate  of  Palestine  thru  deserve;;  to  he  considered.  It  is  said 
that  such  multitudes  could  not  have  gathered  to  John  in  the  raid- 
winter,  nor  could  the  rite  of  baptism  then  have  been  performed  in 
the  cold  and  swollen  Jordan,2  "We  must:  then  examine  more  closely 
the  climatic  peculiarities  of  Judea. 

In  the  inquiry  into  the  date  of  the  Lord's  birth,  wo  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  general  character  of  the  sea- 
sons. That  during  the  winter,  or  rainy  season,  after  heavy  rains 
the  travelling  is  difficult  and  fatiguing,  all  travellers  testify.3  But 
the  rains  are  not  constant.  Beginning  in  October  or  November 
they  fall  gradually  and  at  intervals,  hut  become  more  copious  and 
frequent  in  December,  January,  and  1'ebruary,  anil  continue  into 
March  and  April.  It  is  slated  by  Barclay,  that  nine-tenths  of  all 
the  rain  falls  in  December,  January,  February,  and  March.  In 
January,  there  are  gushes  of  rain  and.  sometimes  snow,  but  in  the 
southern  pasts  of  the  Is  ml  the  shy  clears  up  raid  there  are  often  line 
days.4  The  rain  comes  mostly  out  of  the  west,  or  west-north- 
west, and  continues  from  two  to  sis  days  in  succession,  but  falls 
chiefly  at  night.  Then  the  wind  tarns  to  the  east,  and  several  days 
of  line  weather  follow.  The  whole  period  from  October  to  March 
is  one  continuous  rainy  season,  during  vdiich  (he  roads  become 
muddy,  slippery,  and  fall  of  holes:  but  when  the  rain  ceases,  the 
mud  qaiehly  dries  up,  and  the  roads  become  hard,1  though  never 
smooth. 

If,  as  we  have  supposed,  John  began  to  preach  in  the  summer, 
perhaps  in  July,  there  is  noihimt  in  these  statements  to  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  be  suspended  his  labors  ivbeu  the  rainy  season  be- 
gan. During  the  intervals  of  clear  weather,  at  least,  the  people 
continued  to  gather  to  him.  Besides,  we  cannot  tell  what  was  the 
character  of  this  particular  season.    According  to  Thomson,  (!.  120,  j 

i  :.<>->  Hudicr,  I'lbslSblj,  Browne.  "  Alanit  the  isr;!.  ln-.li'of  ,'b.nuary,"  (ires- 
well.  In  December  or  Jacujiry,  Llftlitciistein.  "Li  Thri,  ulioui  t.!ie  ibasl  «i 
Tabernacles,"  I.ijdilfeot.  In  November,  Usher.  Iu  Spring,  Clinton.  Tho 
Tib  of  Ock'bcr,  t.'ejip.     Eeeimiing  of  l)oeeiiii,<>?\  Patritin*. 

*  So  ltcbinson,  Sepp.  *  Thomson,  1.  329. 

<  Wilier,  3.  682.  »  Herzog's  EnojU,  11.  2S. 
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the  climate;  is  Ll  extremely  vfLvinljlo  and  uncertain.  I  have  seen  the 
rains  begin  early  in  November  and  end  in  February,  but  they  are 

sometimes  delayed  until  January  and  prolonged  into  May."  "We 
cannot,  in  a  climate  so  changeable,  undertake  to  say  that  John 
mi glit  not  without  any  serious  obstruction  continue  to  preach  and 
baptize  throughout  l.Vie  whole  rainy  season.  Grcswell  (1.  ::T3)  finds 
it  specially  lilting  !l:at  In.'  should  commence  hi;;  ministry  at  a  time 
when  water  was  so  abundant,  and  alT.rms  that  "  in  Judea  the  win- 
ter season  would  be  no  impediment  to  the  reception  of  baptism.1' 
So  far  as  recants  tiie  valley  of  the  Jordan,  he  is  in  this  justified  by 
the.  statement*  of  travellers.  Tins  vn.Ley  lies  so  low  that  the  cold 
of  winter  can  scarce  be  said  to  be  felt  there  at  all.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  the  lower  part  of  it,  where  John  baptized.  Lying 
twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Hen,  it  has  a  tropical  climate.  Josqduis,1  speaking  of  the 
plain  of  Jericho,  says :  "  So  mild  is  the  climaic,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants are  dressed  in  linen  when  the  other  parts  of  Judea  arc  cov- 
ered with  snow."  Eobhison  also,  (!,  538.)  writing  in  Hay,  speaks 
in  like  terms:  "The  climate  of  Jericho  is  excessively  hot.  In 
traversing  the  short,  distance  of  live  or  six  hours  between  Jerusa- 
lem and  Jericho,  the  traveller  passes  from  a  pure  and  temperate 
atmosphere  into  the  sultry  heat  of  an  Egyptian  climate."  Porter 
describes  the  air  as  being  "  like  the  blast,  of  a  furnace." 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  mere  chilliness  of  the  water  of  the 
Jordan  running  through  fids  deep  hot  valley,  where  snow  or  ice 
is  never  found,  cannot  be  so  great  as  to  prevent  baptism  even  in 
midwinter,  except  perhaps  in  some  very  rare  instances.  Nor  is 
this  river  usually  at  its  highest  stage  till  April  or  May.  As  it  was 
in  Joshua's  time  so  is  it  now.  "  Jordan  overllowotlt  all  his  banks 
all  the  time  of  harvest,"  (Josh,  iii.  15,)  or,  as  explained  by  Robin- 
son, was  full  tip  to  all  its  banks,  "  ran  with  full  banks,  or  brim- 
fall."  ■"  Then,  as  now,  the  harvest  occurred  during  April  and  early 
in  May,  the  barley  preceding  the  wheat  harvest  by  two  or  three 
weeks.  Then,  as  now,  there  was  a  slight  animal,  rise  of  the  rive.', 
which  caused  it  to  flow  at  this  season,  with  full  banhs,  and  some- 
times to  spread  its  waters  even  over  the  immediate  hanks  of  its 
ehar.nel  where  they  are,  lowest,  so  as  in  some  places  to  fill  the 
low  tract  covered  with  trees  aud  vegetation  along  its  sides.'1  i 
'  War,  4.  8.  Z.  '  Robinson,  I.  540. 
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Thomson  (2.  453)  speaks  to  the  same  effect,  and.  explains  why  the 
ovcvflow  of  this  i-ivcr.slnj-.il!1.  be  so  laic  in  the  season  as  March  or 
April  after  the  rains  are  all  over.  Tins  explanation  he  finds  in  the 
fact  that  its  waters  come  from  great  permanent  springs  Tying  on  the 
southern  declivities  of  llennon,  ar.u  which  arc  not  at.  ail  affected 
by  the  early  winter  rains.  "  It  requires  the  heavy  and  long-con- 
tinned  storms  of  midwinter  before  they  are  moved  in  the  least: 
and  it  is  not  till  Loward  the  close  o:'  winter  thai  the  melting  snows 
of  Ilcrmon  and  Lebanon,  wif.li  Ihe  heavy  rains  of  the  season,  have 
penetrated  through  the  mighty  masses  of  these  mountains,  and 
filled  to  overflowing'  their  hidden  chambers  and  vast  reservoirs, 
that  the  streams  gush  forth  in  their  fall  volume.  The  Iluleh, 
marsh  and  lake,  is  filled,  and  then  Gennesaret  rises  and  pours  its 
accumulated  waters  into 'the  swelling  Jordan  about  the  first  of 
March." 

That  there  should  be  occasional  foods  In  this  river  after  long- 
continued  rains,  before  the  time,  of  harvest,  and  during  the  rainy 
season,  is  to  be  expected,  a;:d  wiil  servo  to  exphiin  the  statements 
of  those  travellers  who  found  it  swollen  during  the  autumn  and 
early  winter.  Thus  Seetr.en  J  states,  that  in  eonseeuence  of  a  storm 
accompanied  with  high  cold  winds,  he  was  compelled  to  remain 
from  the  S':h  to  the  1-tth  January  on  the  hank  before  he  was  able  to 
cross.  Scpp,  (1. 340,)  who  bathed  in  it  on  the  6th  January,  1846,  found 
the  current  swift  and  the  water  cold.  Tint,  such  occasional  Hoods 
do  not  affect  the  general  rule,  that  during  the  winter  the 'water  re- 
mains at  its  ordinary  level,  and  begins  to  rise  toward  March,  and 
is  highest  at  the  time  of  harvest.  "All  rivers  that  we  fed  by 
melting  snows  are  fuller  between  .March  and.  September,  than  be- 
tween September  and  .March,  but  the  exact  time  of  their  increase 
varies  with  the  time  when  the  snows  melt." a 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  so  far  as  the  climate 
is  concerned,  and  the  overflowing  of  the  Jordan,  no  reason  exists 
why  John  may  net  have  been  ba>;tizii:g  in  midwinter.  That  bap- 
[isms  at,  this  season  of  i  he  year  ar.f.aaU.y  took  place  in  later  times, 
we  learn  from  flic  testimony  of  helix  fabric  lie  says  that  the 
cloisters  of  St.  John  on  the  banks  of  the  river  at  the  time  of  the 
Abbot  Zozima  wcro  inhabited  by  many  monks,  who  about  the 

A,  1.  1123. 
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time  of  Epiphany — the  6th  January — kept  high  festival  there. 
The  Abbot  of  I'ethlohem,  the  I'atn;;rcu  of  Jerusalem,  with  many 
monks  and.  cierj:;-,  walked  clown  to  the  river  in  solonm  procession, 
and  after  a  cross  had  been  dipped  in  the  waters,  all  the  sick 
tliro-if-h  their  bapdsm  were  healed,  and  many  miracles  wrought 
in.  behalf  of  the  pious.  So  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  .Martyr  and 
WNlibaldus,  ;'  the  annua!  thron;;  of  pihn'ims  to  bathe  in  liic  Jordan 
took  place  at  the  Lpipkany."  '  It  is  therefore  perfectly  credible 
that  John  may  have  baptized  many,  and  with  others,  the  Lord,  in 
the  month. of  January. 

We  may  now  sum  up  tiro  results  of  our  inquiry.  The  first 
Passover  after  the  Lord's  baptism  was  that  of  780,  and  fell  upon 
the  9th  April.  The  baptism  preceded  this  Passover  some  two  or 
three  months,  and  so  probably  fell  in  the  month  of  January  of  that 
year.  John's  ministry  began  soon  after  he  was  thirty  years  of 
ago,  or  about  July,  770.  Allowing  that  his  labors  had  continued 
six  months  before  the  Lord  was  baptized,  we  reach  in  this  way 
also  the  month  of  January,  780.  Tradition  has  selected  the  6th 
of  this  month  as  the  day  of  the  baptism,  but  wc  have  no  positive 
proof  that  the  tradition,  is  well,  or  ill-founded.  The  climatic  pe- 
culiarities of  the  eonntry  offer  no  valid  objections  to  this  dote. 
Altbougb  there  is  :i:ood  reason  t;.i  believe  that  i:i  December  or  Jan- 
uary Jesus  was  baptized,  yet  the  day  of  the  month  is  very  un- 
certain. 

DATE  OF  THE   LORD'S   DEATH. 

This  point  Is  so  closely  connected  with  the  length  of  Ills  min- 
istry, that  we  shall  consider  the  two  together.  And  we  first  in- 
quire wdiat  data  do  the  Evangelists  p\-a  to  determine  how  long 
the  interval  from  Hi-,  baptism  to  Ills  death?  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  about  three  months  intervened  between  His  baptism 
and  the  Passover  following.  This  was  probably  the  Passo-tcr  of 
780,  and  the  first  during  His  ministry,  (John  ii.  13.)  Another 
Passover  is  mentioned,  (John  id.  4,)  and  still  another,  (xi.  65.)  It 
is  universally  admitted  that  the  latter  was  the  last;  Passover.  If 
there  be  none  other  than  those  named  by  John,  His  ministry  was 

i  Robinson,  1.  EM.    Early  Travels,  17. 
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of  two  years'  and  two  or  three  months'  durar/on.  Put  John  speaks 
of  a  feast  (v.  1)  ivlsic!:  lie  does  not  namo,  and  which  many  regard 
as  a  Passover.  If  so,  there  would  be  four  Passovers,  and  conse- 
quently His  ministry  embrace  a  little  more  than  three  years. 
We  have  then  to  determine  what  feast  is  meant  by  John  (v.  1.) 
This  will  hereafter  be  fully  discussed.  We  shall  here  assuroo  that 
it  is  a  Passover.  We  On  is  reach  l.he  result  that  the  Lord's  min- 
istry, computing  from  His  baptism,  embraced  three  years  and 
about  three  months,  and  that,  one  Passover  on  which  be  died  was 
that  of  783. 

The  day  on  which  the  Lord  died  was  Friday,  as  plainly  appears 
from  the  Evangelists.  Joseph  went  to  Pilate  to  obtain  the  body 
of  Jesua  "  when  the  even  was  come,  because  it  was  the  Prepara- 
tion, that  is,  the  day  before  the  Sabbath,"  (Mark  xv.  42.)  "  And 
that  day  was  the  Preparation,  and  the  Sabbath  drew  on,"  (Luke 
sxiii.  54.)  "  The  Jews,  therefore,  because  it  was  the  Preparation, 
that  the  bodies  should  not  remain  upon  the  cross  on  the  Sabbath 
day,"  (John  xix.  31,)  &e.  That  this  Sabbath  was  the  regular 
weekly  Sabbath,  appears  from  Matt,  xxviii.  1 ;  Mark  svi.  1 ;  Luke 
ssiii.  5fl.  .Teste;  wasovv.cin.od  on  "Friday,  and  buried  the  same  day ; 
was  in  the  grave  over  the  Sabbath,  and  rose  on  Lite  morning  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week. 

1^  thus,  the  Lord  died  on  Friday,  as  is  almost  universally  ad- 
mitted, what  day  of  the  month  was  this  ?  Here  we  meet  the  much 
disputed  point  whelher  lie  was  crucified  on  the  1-lt.h  or  1  nth  Nisau. 
This  will  be  fully  considered  in  its  place,  and  we  assume  here  that 
it  was  the  loth.  We  have  'hen  to  clelermine  upon  what  year  fol- 
lowing 780,  the-  loth  Xlsan  fell  on  a  Friday.  According  to  Wieselet' 
(389)  this  was  the  ease  only  once  from  782-780.  In  783  the  15th 
was  upon  Friday.  To  those  who  rnuko  the  evneifmon  to  have  been 
on  the  15th  Nisan,  the  year  7B!S  is  therefore  the  year  of  His  death. 
Others,  who  place  l.he  crucifixion  en  l.he-  11th  Xisan,  find  that  in 
786  this  day  was  a  Friday,1  others  still  in  782. 5  It  is  admitted 
that  too  many  doubtful  elements  enter  Ihese  calculations  to  make 
them  perfectly  trustworthy.*  ■ 

Some  have  thought  (o  find  n.  chronological  datum  in  the  fact 
of  the  darkening  of  the  sun  at  the  time  of  the  Lord's  crucifixion, 

i  So  Ewald,  5. 1SS.  "  So  Browne,  54.  «  Winer,  1.  563. 
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As  tills  was  u-;o:i  tho  14th  or  lij'.h  of  Xlsan,  and  so  at  tho  time  of 
a  full  moon,  is  could  not  have  been  an  eclipse.  But  as  mention  is 
made  of  an  eclipse  whldi  occurred  near  tins  (hue,  some  of  the 
fall ici'S,  and  some  mode: it..;  have  so'.ight  to  establish  a.  connection 
between  the  two  events.  Phlegon,  of  Tralles,  who  died  about  155 
a.  ».,  and  who  wrote  some  historical  works,  of  which  only  a  few 
fragments  remain,  relates  that,  in  the  to  mill  year  of  the  202 
Olympiad,  or  from  July  fS5  to  780,  a  great  eclipse  of  the  sun  took 
place,  greater  than  any  that  had  ever  been  known,  so  that  at  tho 
sixth  hour  it  was  very  dark  and  the  stars  appeared.  There  was 
also  a  great  earthquake  in  Bithynia,  and  a  great  part  of  Nice  was 
destroyed.1  This  statement  presents  several  apparent  points  of 
resemblance  to  those  of  (he  Evangelists,  but  a  brief  examination 
shows  that  ■  it  cannot  refer  to  the  darkness  at  the  crucifixion. 
Phlegon  speaks  of  an  eclipse  ;  had  ho  meant  an  extraordinary  or 
supema'arnl  darkness,  he  eonid  scarcely  have  failed  distinctly  to 
mention  it.  The  time  also  of  this  eclipse  is  uncertain,  for  some  of 
those  who  have  reported  his  statement  refer  it  to  the  fourth,  and 
some  to  the  second  year  of  the  20:!  Olympiad,  or  to  the  fourth 
year  of  the  301."  lint  the  astronomer  V/nnn  ha-;  computed  that 
only  one  eclipse  took  piaee  in  this  Olympiad,  and  that  in  Novem- 
ber 2d-,  783.'  IS  seems,  therefore,  (hut  i'ble;;o:i  has  himself  erred 
in  tho  date,  orthat  he  wrote  the  first  year  of  (bis  Olympiad,  which 
lifts  been  changed  into  the  fourth.  As  it  is  not  mentioned  at  all 
by  most  of  the  early  fathers,  it  seems  that  they  must  have  regarded 
it  as  an  ordinary  eclipse,  and  therefore  with  ml;  any  special  rela- 
tion to  the  crucifixion.*  Most  moderns  agree  that  it  is  of  no 
dironologienl  value.6 

Some  have  found  ground  for  a  chronological  inference  as  to 
the  time  of  the  Lord's  death,  in  the  assertion  ef  the  Pharisees  be- 
fore Pilate,  (John  wiii.  31.)  -It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man 
to  death."  Lightfooi  (on  Matt.  xxv'i.  ",)  gives,  as  a  correct  tradi- 
tion of  the  Talmud i its,   "Forty  years  before  the  Temple  w as  de- 


i  For  some  little  clifiareucc*  in  the  versions,  see  Jarvis,  420. 
'■  Sm  Ar.iiner,  -I". ;  Wieselcr,  3ST. 

3  Winer,  2.  482.  *  See  Jnrvis,  427. 

-  Winor,  Lidi'.erj.-'.en,  .Me;\'r,  J:irvi=,  (iri'S'.ve'.!.     .S'vu;  v.-uulil  prove  from 
it  that  tho  crucifixion  was  in  7S;!  ;  Amnier,  that  it  was  in  780. 
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stroyed,  judgment,  in  capital  e an scs,  was  taken  away  from  Israel."  ' 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  tho  Teiiiti'e  was  destroyed  in  August, 
823.  Computing  backward  forty  years,  we  reach  TS3,  as  the  year 
when  tho  Jews  lost  the  power  of  inilieiing  capital  punishments. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  if  Christ  had  been  tried  by  them  before  tho 
year  733,  they  would  have  had  the  power  of  punishing  Him  with 
death,  according  to  their  owu  laws.  His  crucifixion,  therefore, 
could  not  have  been  earlier  than  this  year. 

As  ive  have  no  knowledge  how  this  judgment  in  capital  cases 
was  lost  to  tho  Jews,  whether  by  the  act  of  the  Itomans,  or,  as 
Lig'.tfoot  "apposes,  by  their  own  remissness,  ive  cannot  tell  how 
strictly  tiie  "  forty  years  "  is  to  ho  taken.  They  may  ho  used  in- 
definitely, forty  being  here,  as  often,  a  round  number.  Little  stress 
in  this  uncertainty  can  be  laid  upon  this  result. 

Some  find  in  the  parable  of  tin;  barren  fg-iroe,  (Luke  xiii.  6-9,) 
ail  allusion  to  the  length  of  the  Lord's  ministry — "  Behold,  these 
three  years  I  come  seeking  .fruit  on  this  fig-tree,  and  find  none."  " 
It  certainly  cannot  bo  without  meaning  that  three  years  are  men- 
tioned. This  is  ascribed  by  soma  to  the  fact  that  so  many  years 
mi'.sf  pe.ss  after  planting  before  the  iree  cnsi  hear  fruit.'  But  the 
laap.iage  shows  liiat  fruit  is  sought,  nut  r-^.tr.  but  during  the  three 
years.  Some  refer  if  to  the  whole  period  of  grace  before  Christ,' 
Hut  why  designate  it  r.s  three  years?  Perhaps  xir.ua  three  epoch:'! 
in  Jewish  history  may  he  meant,  although  if.  is  not  clear  what  they 
are.  It  is  not,  however,  improbable  that  Christ's  ministry  is  re- 
ferred to.  If  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  spoken  late  in  782,  His 
ministry  bcgir.nirg  ii .  700.  this  iviis  Che-  third  year,  and  He  was  net 
crucified  till  783.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  tree  "was  actu- 
ally cut  down  after  the  expiration  of  the  one  year  of  grace.  As  a 
cbroTiologica'.  datum,  the  mention  of  the  three  years  has  little  -mine/' 

from  oariy  times,  many  have  found  a.  prophetic-  announcement 
of  tho  long'.])  of  the  Lord's  ministry  in  the  words  of  Daniel  is.  27, 
— "  And  He  shall  confirm  the  covenant  with  many  for  one  week,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  week  i.lo  sua".!  cause  the  sacritieo  and  the  obla- 
tion to  eoase."  Of  the  fathers,  Browne  says,  (77,)  "Others,  com- 
paratively late  writers,  were  led  by  their  interpretation  of  Daniel's 

1  See  also  Friedlieh,  Ardiudugie,  23. 

2  So  Bengel,  Ilenjvsl  er.hr.rs,  Wiesc-k-;',  Alforcl,  *  So  DIoomfield. 

•  So  Grotius,  McKnight.  '  So  Meyer,  Trench. 
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prophecy  to  assign  a  (erai  of  three  and  a  liiilf  year*."  This  inter- 
pretation has  all  along  l.o  the,  present  day  had  advocates.  Thus 
LigMfoot,  (3.  39,)  "  He  had  now  tliree  years  and  a  half  to  live,  and 
to  be  a  public,  minister  of  the  Gospel,  as  l.lio  Ar:i;ei  Gabriel  had  told 
that  in  half  of  tie  last  seven  of  the  years  then  named  Ho  should 
confirm  the  cov  en  a  at."  Barnes  (in  loco)  says  :  "  The  meaning  of 
the  passage  is  fully  met  by  the  supposition  that  it  refers  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  and  His  v/orh,  and  that  the  exact  thing  that  was  in- 
tended by  the  prophecy  was  His  death.  Whatever  difficulties 
there  may  lie  about  Hie  precise  time  of  oar  Lord's  ministry,  it  is 
agreed  on  all  bands  that  it  lasted  about  three  years  and  a  half, 
the  time  referred  to  here.'1  Tt  seems  also  io  have  been  commonly 
believed  by  the  ancients  that  the  last  week  of  the  seventy  includes 
the  jjFcedi'ju-lio  licmini  to  the  Jews  for  tliree  and  a  half  years 
before,  and  the  same  length  o!"  time  after  the  Passion."  '  Gres- 
well  (4.  406)  maintains  the  same  interpretation.  Vitringa,  with 
who::i  Ilcngstcnbcrg  agrees,1  says  :  "His  death  was  undcibtediy 
to  happen  in  the  middle  of  the  last  hebdomad,  after  the  seven  and 
sixty-two  years  bad  a' ready  conic  to  an  end." s 

IVithout  denying  that  tiie  prophecy  has  reference  to  the  Mes- 
siah, it  is  questionable  whether  it  is  to  be  so  pressed  as  to  furnish 
n  proof  that  the  Lord's  public  worh  confirmed  just  three  and  a 
half  years.  The  number  of  iai.crpretavions  that  have  been  pro- 
posed is  very  great,  and  there  is  far  from  being  even  now  unanim- 
ity of  opinion.  Tims  Li;iht:'not  makes  the  Lord's  own  ministry 
to  have  been,  three  and  a  half  years.  Greswell  adds  to  tliree  years 
of  the  Lord's  mmb':ry  .hall'  a  year  of  the  Haptist ;  Browne  to  one 
year  of  the  Lord's  ministry  two  and  a  half  years  of  the  Baptist.' 
We  cannot,  under  these  c  iron  instances,  attach  much  chronological 
importance  to  it. — Ol^r.mian  'livn  ^i'o!x'.(-i!.r  per  obscuring. 

Computations  as  to  the  year  when  the  seventy  weeks  ended,  as 
bearing  on  the  time  of  the  Lord's  death,  can  he  but  little  relied  on, 
and  need  not  ba  considered  here. 

Into  tho  mazes  of  patrisiie  chronology  wo  are  not  called  to 
enter,  nor  coald  we  thus  attain  any  important  results.1  Still  a 
brief  survey  of  early  opinions  will  not  be  without  its  value.     We 

'  Browne,  SS5.  '  Ohristology,  8.  168. 
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find  three  distines  views  prevalfr.t.  Tirst.  That  which  makes  the 
Lord's  ministry  to  have  continued  but  one  year,  and  the  whole 
length  of  His  life  to  have  been  about  thirty  years.  This  view  first 
comes  to  our  notice  among  tlio  Ynlenlirbans,  a  heretical  sect,  who 
said  that  there  were  thirty  ./'Eons  corrresponding  to  the  thirty 
years  of  His  life  before  His  11-, i:ii:--t-i-;--,  and  tbat  lie  died  the  twelfth 
month  after  His  baptism. '  Among  the  orthodox,  Clemens,  of  Alex- 
andria, (t  220,)  is  the  earliest  defender  of  this  view,  and  gave  it 
-wide  currency.  Anions;  those  who  adopted  it  in  substance  were 
Tertullian,  Orbjen,  La  ct.au  tins,  and  perhaps  Augustine,  although 
the  former  is  by  no  means  consistent  in  his  statement?.  Origen  is 
confused,  and  Augustine  doubtful.  It-  is  placed  mainly  upon  Sorip- 
tural  grounds,  much  stress  being  laid  upon  Isaiah  Ixi.  2,  quoted  by 
the  Lord,  (Luke  iv.  19,)  and  by  some  upon  Ex.  xii.  5. 

Second.  That  which  mates  His  age  at  Ills  death  to  have  been 
betiveen  forty  and  fifty.  Of  this,  Tremens  (f  202)  appears  as  tlio 
first  defender,  although  it  appears  from  Augustine  that  there  were 
others  later  that  held  it.  In  proof,  two  passages  in  John's  Gospel 
were  cited,  (viii.  57  and  ii.  20.)  From  the  former  it  was  inferred 
that  lie  was  more  than  forty,  and  from  the  latter  that  lie  was  just 
forty -six,  as  the  temple  of  His  body  had  been  so  long  In  building. 
Tremens,  arguing  against  the  Va'outiuians,  s'iows  from  the  men- 
tion of  three  Passovers  by  ibis  Evangelist,  1,1  mt  the  Lord's  ministry 
was  more  than  a,  year,  but  how  long  he  does  not  determine. 

Third.  'That  which  mates  His  ministry  to  have  coa'inned  from 
two  to  four  years,  and  His  whole  life  from  thirty-two  to  thirty- 
four  years.  Of  this  view  Eusohius,  Epiplianins,  and  Jerome  were 
ibc  earliest  representatives. 

If  we  new  ash  after  the  data  upon  which  the  early  fathers 
based  their  opinions,  we  find  the  following  the  most  important. 
Till  the  time  of  Tertnllian  (t  24>!)  there  Is  mentioned  no  datum  for 
determining  the  length  of  His  ministry  other  than  is  given  by  the 
Evangelists.  If,  as  is  affirmed  by  some,  the  church  at  Jerusalem 
had  preserved  the  knowledge  of  the  year  by  tradition,  there  is  no 
proof  of  the  fact.  Tertuiban  Is  the  first,  so  far  as  we  know,  who 
connects  the  crucifixion  with  the  consulship  of  the  two  Gemini. 
"He,  suffered  under  Tiberius  C:esar,  E.  Geminus,  and  P.  Ge- 
nii i! us,  being  consuls,  on  the  eighth  day  before  the  ealends  of 
April,"  (35th  March.)    In  thia  statement  TertulHan  was  followed 
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by  Lao.tantius,  Augustine,  ar,<]  other-;,  especially  of  the  Latin  fa- 
thers.1 'Whence  had  IVrtuliiuu  this  information?  This  is  not  ap- 
parent. Some  suppose  that  1'ikt.c  havim;  i-on',  to  Rome  an  account 
of  the  Lord's  crucUiximi,  which  was  placed  in  the  archives,  Tcr- 
tullian  thus  learned  its  date.  But  on  whatsoever  basis  it  rested, 
thi;!  statement  soon  obtained  general  currency,  and  was  almost 
universally  received.  If  we  assume  its  I.i'utli  we  must  consider  to 
what  results  it  leads  us. 

The  Gemini  were  consuls  during  the  year  beginning  January. 
782..  Thus  this  consular  year  was  contemporaneous  with  about 
eight  months  of  ihe  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  and  four  months  of 
the  sixteenth  year.  The  iii'tcenth  year  of  Tiber  in  s,  if  reckoned, 
as  it  seems  to  hare  been,  from  the  doatli  of  Augustus,  extended 
from  August  IS,  781,  to  August  ID,  782,  and  the  sixteenth  to 
August  19,  783.  But  the  crucifixion  was,  according  to  Tertul- 
lian.  in  March,  783,  and  was  not,  therefore,  during  their  consular 
year,  which  ended  with  December, '  782.  Still,  as  only  about 
three  months  elapsed  from  the  end  of  their  consulship,  it  might 
readily  be  connected  with  their  names.  It  is  also  to  bo  remem- 
bered that  there  was  a  threefold  mode  of  reckoning  the  Roman 
year— the  political,  the  civil,  the  historical.5  The  first  was  accord- 
ing to  consulships,  ut'.il  from  January  to  January;  the  second,  from 
March  to  March  ;  the  third,  dating  from  the  time  of  founding  the 
city,  and  from  21st  April  to  21st  April.  It  is,  therefore,  possible 
that  we  may  explain  the  discrepancies  respecting  the  time  of  the 
crucifixion  in  the  following  manner :  The  year  of  the  consulship 
of  the  Gemini,  782,  reckoned  from  January  to  January,  is  not 
wholly  identical  with  782  of  Eome,  which  was  reckoned  from 
April  21  to  April  21,  hut  has  about  eight  months  in  common 
with  it.  Wo  have  thus  three  year--,  all  bearing  on  ilio  same  event, 
the  cruoifixion,  yet  differently  computed;  first,  the  fifteenth  of 
Tiberius  from  August,  781,  to  Artist.  782;  second,  the  consular 
year  of  the  Gemini  from  January,  782,  to  January,  788  ;  third,  the 
year  782  of  Rome  from  21st  April,  782,  to  21st  April,  783.  It  is 
apparent  how  confusion  may  have  arisen  from  neglect  to  mark 
accurately  the  dates  as  connected  with  those  several  modes  of 
computation.3 

I  See  full  citations  in  Greswell,  1.  4al ;  Jarro,  876. 

s  Ideler,  2. 150.  a  See  Qreswell,  1, 156. 
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That  {lie  Lord  did  not  suffer  in  ibe  iifix-euih  year  of  Tiberias, 
is  plain  from  St.  Luke  himself,  as  i:i  this  ease  John's,  ministry  and 
that  of  tlie  Lord  must,  both  have  been  embraced  hi  the  brief  period 
of  twelve  months.  If,  however,  His  death  he  placed  in  the  six- 
teenth year  of  Tiberius,  the  Baptist  may  haee  begun  his  labors  in 
Align  Hi:-,  7S1,  the  Lord  have  been  baptised  in  January,  782,  and 
suffered  in  Apr::,  733,  thns  making  II'i-j  niiaisli'y  to  have  conl-inncd 
one  year  and  some  months,  hilt  in  this  ease  He  did  not  suffer  in 
(■he  consulate  or'  the  two  Gemini.  Ores  well  remarks,  (1.  433,)  "I 
am  persuaded,  that  during  the  lirsi:  two  centuries,  no  Christian 
doubted  of  the  fact  that  our  Lord  suffered  in  the  fifteenth  or  six- 
teenth year  of  Tiberius." 

That  no  value  is  to  be  ascribed  to  flic  tradition  of  the  Lord's 
death  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  is  apparent  from  the  fact. 
that  it  plainly  contradicts  the  statements  of  John,  who  mentions 
three  Passovers;  and  it  limits  His  ministry  to  a  year  and  some 
months.  Nor  is  it  possible  that  He  died  during  the  consular-  year 
of  the  Gemini,  for  then  His  crucifixion  was  in  the  early  part  of 
that  year  or  the  spring  of  782,  which  presents  the  same  diiiicuhy. 
Nor  can  this  have  taken  place  on  the  2'ifh  March  of  that  year.  He 
was  crucified  on  the  14th  or  15th  Nisan,  hut  these  days  in  782  fell 
on  the  18th  and  17th  of  April.1  The  designation  of  the  day  and 
month  is  necessarily  wrong,  and  this  i  a  valid  ales  the  accuracy  of 
the  whole  tradition.  Besides,  Shis  tradition  was  by  bo  means  uni- 
versal or  unquestioned.  The  early  fathers  were  not  wholly  un- 
aware of  these  difficulties,  and  several  of  them  state  that  they  had 
not  the  data  for  a  conciliate  judgment,  Tremens  says:  "We 
cannot  be  haiorant  how  greatly  all  the  fathers  differ  among  them- 
selves, as  well  concerning  the  year  of  the  Passion  as  the  day." 
Again :  "  Concerning  the  time  of  the  Passion,  the  diversities  of 
opinion  are  infinite/'  Augustine  says,  that  except  the  fact  that 
He  was  about  thirty  at  Ills  baptism,  all  else  was  obscure  and  un- 
certain. TerUiUian  is  inconsistent  with  himself,  and  now  makes 
His  ministry  to  have  continued,  one  year,  and  now  three;  now 
puts  His  baptism  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  and  now  in  the 
twelfth.  In  regard  to  Tei'tidlian,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  his 
account  of  his  writing  v  observes :   "The-  correct  inference  appears 

■  Ideler,  S.  422.  '  London,  1846,  P- 147. 
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to  be  that  Ter;.ulliau  Ik-Iio  cd  that  our  8avioi.ii-' s  ministry  continued 
for  three  years,  but  mistook  ;bo  ye;ii'  i;i  which  lie  was  revealed  for 
the  year  hi  which  He  sintered.''  ti-.r.no  bejjaii  early  to  pat  His  death 
in  the  sixteenth,  other*  in  the  scvenleeiKh  or  eighteenth,  and  finally 
in  the  niaeteonth  of  Tiberius.  This  tradition,  so  indefinite,  and  nev- 
er findir.3  |;eneval  recep'.ion,  has  now  no  claim  upon  our  attention. 

iVoiii  this  survey  of  'lie  severe'  data  rospoetm;:  the  time  of  the 
Lord's  dear.':,  we  conclude  that  none  lead  us  to  positive  results. 
If  it  were  certain  that,  the  Friday  on  which- He  was  crucified,  was 
the  loth  Hi  sail,  there  would  he  sLroiig  probability,  if  not  absolute 
certainty,  that  the  year  was  that,  of  'i'Sii.  Tf,  however,  it  was  the 
14th  Nisan,  as  many  affirm,  this  datum  fails  us,  and  we  have  to 
choose  between  the  years  782  and  786.  The  computation  of  the 
length  of  His'  ministry,  from  the  number  of  Passovcvs,  has  an  cle- 
ment of  tmcertaiaty  which  forbids  a  definite-  judgment;  and  the 
computations  based  upon  the  darkeuinj;  of  the  sur.  at  His  crucifix- 
ion, upon  the  loss  of  power  to  inflict  capital  punishments  by  the 
Jews,  upon  the  parable  of  the  barren  fig-tree,  upon  the  prophetic 
half-week  of  Daniel,  and  upon  tradition,  are  all  inconclusive. 

We  add  a  brief  survey  of  opinions  rcsperjtii'.t;  the  dilation  of 
the  Lord's  public  life.  The  first  is  that  which  limits  His  ministry 
to  a  single  year,  or  a  year  and  some  months.  As  has  been  said, 
this  was  a  very  early  opinion  hi  the  church,  many  of  the  fathers- 
finding  in  it  a  fulfilment  of  Isaiah  Ixi.  2,  where  mention  is  made 
of  "the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord."1  This  early  opinion  has 
been  recently  defended  by  Browne  in  his  Ordo  SacuUrum  (p.  02.) 
He  thus  meets  the  difficulties  arUii:;;  i-:tr.n  the  mention  of  three 
Passovers  by  St.  John.  That  mentioned  in  John  vi.4,  is-  not  rightly 
found  there,  since  it  is  not  mentioned  by  some  of  the  early  fathers, 
who,  in  their  notices  of  this  subject,  must  have  alluded  to  it,  had 
it  been  in  the  text  of  the  first  two  centuries.  The  feast  (John  vi.  1) 
was  not  Passover  but  Pentecost.  Tims  but  two  Passovers  remain, 
and  the  following  order  is  obtained :  1.  Passover,  John  ii.  13 ; 
2.  Pentecost,  v.  1 ;  3.  Tabernacles,  vi.  4  and  vii.  2 ;  4,  Dedication, 
x.  22;  5.  Passover  of  the  crucifixion.  Thus  the  whole  ministry 
extends  from  one  Passover  to  another. 

How  insufficient  are  the  grounds  upon  which  the  rejection  of 
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the  Passover  (John  vi.  4)  rests  is  apparent.  Nor  is  it  possible 
upon  any  groiu.ds,  exr.err.d  or  internal,  to  defend  this  order,  which 
thus  crowds  :l11  the  events  ol'  the  Lord's!  public  life  into  .1  single 
year. 

If  some  find  but  two  Passovers  ia  the  sacred  history,  others 
find  five,  or  even  sis.  McKnight  supposes  that  the  Lord's  public 
wort  may  Lave  been  prolonged  more  than  live  years  complete.1 
"Nay,  it  may  have  been  several  years  longer,  on  the  supposition 
that  there  were  Passovers  in  His  ministry,  of  which  there  is 
jieither  direct  mention  made,  nor  any  trace  to  be  found  in  the  his- 
tory."   This  opinion  has  now  no  rtdvoeai.es,  and  needs  r.o  discussion. 

Rejecting  the  extremes  on  either  "idc,  or.r  elioico  mnst  lie  be- 
tween a  minis'ry  embrnein;j  three,  and  one  embracing  four  Pass- 
overs. The  former  has  many  advocates,  but  labors  under  many 
di Piier:1: ties,  which  will  he  pointed  out  as  we  proceed.  On  both 
interna!  and  external  grounds  we  are  led  to  choose  the  latter, 
and  to  give  to  Ills  ministry  a  duration  of  a  little  more  than  three 
years.  Placing  His  death  ia  April,  788,  His  public  life,  if  it  bo 
dated  from  the  purgation  of  the  Temple,  continued  Just  three  years, 
if  from  Ills  baptism,  three  years  and  about  three  months,  or  from 
January,  780,  to  April,  7S3. 

We  accept,  then,  as  probable  conclusions,  that  the  Lord  was 
born  December,  749  ;  baptized  January,  780 ;  crucified  April,  7, 
783:  length  of  ministry,  three  years  and  three  months.  That 
the  25th  December  and  6th  January  were  the  days  of  the  nativity 
find  baptism  rests  wholly  upon  tradition. 

For  comparison,  we  add  the  various  dates  of  the  Lord's,  death, 
which  have  found  recent  advocates  :  781,  Jarvis ;  783,  Browne, 
Sepp,  Clinton,  Patritius :  783.  Wicsoler,  Friedlieb,  Groswell,  Tiseh- 
endorf,  Bucher,  EiUcot1.  Thomson. I. 'iggenbach;  73d,  Hales,  Paulas; 
7S0,  Ebrard",  Atamer,  Ewald. 

1  JJur.,  Pitiiiaitiuy  Ohs. 
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FROM  THE  ANNUNCIATION  TO  ZACIIAPJAS  TO  THE  BAPTISM 
OF  JESUS;  OR,  FROM  OCT.,  748,  TO  JANUARY,  780.  B 
B.C.— 27  A.D. 


3-9  Oct.,  748.     6  b.c, 

Near  the  end  of  the  rei^i  "1'  Herod  the  Great,  King  of    Luke  i.  5-22, 
Judea,  an  ixngd  wiss  pent  by  God  to  ZiujiKirias,  an  aged 
ru-ii-H*.  of  the  foui^e  of  A  bit:,  nhih-t  miiiisltiiuji-  in  l!-e  Holy 
Pku;e,  to  miiLcuiiet!  to  lihu  i'io  birth  of  n.  son,  who  tho.jkl  bo 
the  fortnrmier  of  the  Mossiiui. 

The  chronological  value  of  this  statement  lias  been  al- 
ready e  on  side  red  in  the  essay  on  the  dale,  of  the  Lord's 
birth. 

Some  of  the  fathers  supposed  that  Zacharias  was  the 
high  pviest,  trad  that  the  services  in  which  lie  was  engaged 
were  those  of  the  great  day  of  atonement,  upon  the  10th  of 
Tisri.1  But  there  is  no  ground  for  this.  Zaeharias  is  called 
only  a  priest,  not,  high-pi'losf.,  and  was  a  member  of  one  of 
the  twenty-four  courses,  which  the  high-priest  was  not.  He 
was  also  chosen  by  lot  to  burn  iiicen.se  upon  the  golden 
altar  in  the  Holy  Place ;  but  the  high-priest's  duties  upon 
this  day,  as  at  other  times,  were  all  prescribed  by  law,  and 
could  not  be  given  Mm  by  lot.     Besides,  the  latter  must 

;  tin  Chrysoilu::!,  AmiiroHc;  see  WiHi.im;'  Natiw,  23. 
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reside  at  Jerusalem,  but  the  residence  of  Zacharias  was  in 
some  neighboring  city.' 

Oct.,  748— March,  749.    6-5  b.  c. 

Returning  after  his  course  had  completed  its  ministry, to  LUKEJ.  23-25. 
his  own  house  In  the  hill-country  of  Judah,  his  wife  Elisa- 
beth conceived  a.  son,  and  spent  the  lire  mouths  following 


The  home  of  Zacharias  was  in  "the  hill-country,"  or 
mountainous  region  of  Judah,  (Luke  i.  39  and  65.)  But  as 
the  name  of  the  city  is  not  mentioned,  several  cities  have 
contended  for  the  honor  of  John's  birthplace.  Many  have 
supposed  Hebron  to  be  meant,  a  city  very  ancient,  and  very 
conspicuous  in  early  Jewish  history."  A  Jewish  tradition 
also  gives  this  as  John's  birthplace."  Aside  from  this,  its 
claims  rest  chiefly  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  a  priestly  city; 
and  upon  the  form  of  expression  in  Joshua,  {xx.  7,  xxi. 
II,)  where  it  is  described  as  being  "in  the  mountain,"  and 
"in  the  hill-country  of  Judah." 

Some  have  contended  for  Jutta,  the  Juttah  of  Joshua, 
(xv.  55,)  regarding  Juda  (v.  39)  IouSa,  as  an  erroneous 
writing  of  Jutta,  lovSa,  or  Iouro.  This  view,  first  suggested 
by  Reland,  (870,)  although  wholly  unsupported  by  any  man- 
uscript authority,  has  found  many  advocates.'  The  modern 
Jutta  is  described  by  Robinson,  (ii.  206,)  who  saw  it  from 
a  distance,  as  "having  the  appearance  of  a  large  Moham- 
medan town  on  a  low  eminence,  with  trees  around."  It 
is  about  five  miles  south  of  Hebron,  and  was  one  of  the 
priestly  cities.  (Josh.  xxi.  16.)  But  granting  the  identity 
of  the  Juttah  of  Joshua  with  the  modern  city,  this  adds 
nothing  to  the  proof  that  it  was  John's  birthplace ;  and  the 

i  Greswell,  i.  382 ;  Patritiua,  iii.  8. 

1  So  Barouius,  Lightfoot,  Ewold,  Sepp,  Townsend. 

>  Winer,  i.  696.  Ritter,  Raumcr,  Robinson,  Patritius. 
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fact  that  there  is  no  tradition  of  that  kind  amongst  the  in- 
habitants, nor  any  local  memorials,  steins  to  make  strongly 
against  it.  . 

Those  who  made  Zaeharias  to  bo  high-priest,  and  so 

necessarily  resident  near  the  Temple,  supposed  Jerusalem 
to  be  the  city  meant,  but  this  has  now  no  advocates. 

An  ancient  tradition  designates  a  small  village  about 
four  miles  west  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  home  of  Zaeharms.' 
It  is  now  called  by  the  natives  Am  Kanm,  and  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Porter  (i.  233):  "AinKarim  is  a  flourishing  vil- 
lage, situated  on  the  loft  hunk  of  Wady  Beit  Ilaniua.  In  the 
midst  of  it,  on  a  kind  ofplatlbnm  stands  t.ic  Franciscan  con- 
vent of  St.  John  in  the  Desert.  The  church  is  large  and 
handsome,  and  includes  tlie  site  of  the  bouse  of  Zachavias. 
where  St.  John  baptist  was  born.  It  is  in  a  kind  of  grotto, 
like  all  the  other  holy  plaees,  and  is  profusely  ornamented 
with  marble,  bas-reliefs,  and  paintings.  In  the  centre  of  the 
pavement  is  a  slab,  with  the  inscription,  Tfi.c  Praecv.rso?  Do- 
mini natus  est.  About  a  mile  distant  is  the  place  known  to 
the  Latins  by  the  name  of  the  I'liitation.  it  is  situated  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  where  Zacharh's  bad  a  country  house. 
Tradition  says  that  the  Virgin  jiinry.  on  her  visit,  first  went 
to  Elisabeth's  village  residence,  but  not  finding  her  there, 
proceeded  to  that  in  the  country,  where  accordingly  took 
place  the  interview  related  in  Luke  i.  30-55.  The  spot  is 
marked  by  the  ruins  of  a  chapel,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Helena,  About  one  mile  lavthev  is  the  grotto  of  St.  John, 
containing. i  little  fountain,  beside  which  the  plr.ee  is  shown 
where  he  was  accustomed  to  rest." 

Aiu  Karim  has  found  a  recent  supporter  of  its  tradition- 
ary claim  in  Thomson,  (ii.  537.)  who  finds  no  reason  "  why 
the  home  of  the  Baptist  should  be  lost  any  more  than  the 
site  of  Bethlehem,  or  Bethany,  Or  Nazareth,  or  Cana," 
Tobler,  however,    traces  these   traditional  claims  of  Am 
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Karim  only  to  the  beginning  of  tin:  iGtli  century,  Accord- 
ing to  Ramner,  a  still  older  tradition  designated  Beth 
Zacharias  as  the  place  of  John's  birth.  The  point  is 
in  itself  of  very  little  importance.  We  need  not  infer,  as 
some  have  done,  (so  Meyor.)  from  the  Evan  gel  i. si's  silence, 
that  lie  was  ignorant  where  Zacharias  lived,  hut  only  that 
he  did  not  think  it  important  to  mention  it. 

That  Elisabeth  left  her  own  house,  and  went  to  some 
obscure  dwelling,  where  she  might  be  hidden  from  all  ob- 
servation for  a  time,  is  not  improbable  ;  yet  the  text  is  con- 
sistent with  the  supposiiion  that,  continuing  at  home,  she 
withdrew  herself  from  the  eyes  of  visitors. 

March— Afkil,  749.     5  b.  c. 

\\:  t'10  j-ixth  uKiiilli  &.'  Jvi'^ilji.':!  ';.!  iw.eoNiio::,  tlif  Aii.l'oI  Luke!.  26-38. 
of  tlio  Lord  was  sent  to  K;i/;m:i.!i.  :i  villus;,:;  in  Galilee,  to  a 
virjriri   n;mi::d  M;nv,  who  was  l.ic-lroihed  10   :i   f.v.i:  iininod   MATT.  i.  20. 
Josqili.  oi  uio  jion-e  ol'  J>;i\iil,  in  fini'.onr.ee  to  hoi'  U.at  ehe 
should  be  the  mother  of  the  Messiah. 

The  most  important  point  that  meets  ua  here  is  the  re- 
lation of  Mary  to  the  house  of  David,  Was  she  of  that 
royal  family?  But  before  we  consider  it,  let  ns  sum  up 
what  is  known,  either  from  the  Gospels  or  from  tradition, 
of  the  personal  history  of  Joseph  and  of  Mary. 

Joseph  is  distinctly  declared  by  iVFatthow  to  have  been 
of  the  house  of  David  through  Solomon,  and  his  genealogi- 
cal register,  going  brick  to  Abraham,  is  given.  (Matt.  i. 
1-18.)  In  his  dream  the  angel  addresses  him  as  "the  son 
of  David,"  (v.  20.)  So  by  Luke  (i.  21)  he  is  said  to  be  of 
"  the  house  of  David,"  (also  i.i.  4.)  He  was  thus  of  royal 
descent,  though  occupying  an  humble  position  in  society, 
ilis  calling  was  that  of  a  totidv,  or  carpenter,  or,  as  the 
word  may  mean,  any  worker  in  wood.1     He  vrr.s  generally 

i  Thib,  Cedes  Apoc,  SiiS,  note. 
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believed  by  the  early  Chnrcli  to  have  been  an  old  man  at 
the  time  be  was  espoused  to  Mary,  and  is  so  represented  in 
the  earliest  paintings  of  the  Holy  Family.1    In  later  pictures 

be  is  represented  as  younger,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  years 
of  age.  According  to  Epiphanius,  he  was  more  than  eighty; 
whilst  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospel,  ci  Ilk.  ton  a  Joseph!, "  he  is 
said  to  have  been  ninety,  and  his  age  at  the  lime  of  his  death 
111  years."  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  have  been  con- 
siderably older  than  Mary,  as,  though  alive  twelve  years  after 
Christ's  birth,  (Lute  ii.  42,)  his  name  is  not  afterward  men- 
tioned; a  circumstance  most  easily  accounted  for  upon  the 
supposition  that  he  was  dead  before  the  Lord  began  His 
'ministry.  Some  have  inferred  from  Lake's  words,  (ii,  51,) 
that  He  was  subject  unto  His  parents,  that  Joseph  lived  till 
He  had  reached  manhood.  Tradition  also  relates  of  him, 
that  he  was  a  widower,  and  the  father  of  four  sons  and  two 
daughters.  This  point  of  a  prior  marriage  will  be  consid- 
ered when  we  come  to  inquire  who  were  the  Lord's  breth- 
ren. 

Of  Mary,  the  Gospels  give  us  even  less  information  than 
of  Joseph.  In  Matthew,  her  name  only  is  mentioned,  and 
no  allusion  is  made  to  her  family  or  lineage.  In  Luke,  she 
is  simply  spoken  of  as  a  virgin  ;  and  only  incidentally  is  it 
mentioned  that  Elisabeth,  the  wile  of  Xacharias,  was  her 
"  cousin,"  or  relative,  troyywrp,  (i.  30.)  But  the  silence  of 
the  Gospels  is  amply  compensated  by  trie  fulness  of  tradi- 
tion.'1 Wo  thus  learn  thai:  she  was  the  daughter  of  Joachim 
(Eliachim  or  Eli)  and  of  Ann;!,  her  father  being  of  Naza- 
reth, and  her  mother  of  Bethlehem.  They  seem,  however, 
to  have' resided  at  Jerusalem,  as  the  church  of  St.  Anne 
is  said  to  have  been  built  over  the  grotto  which  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  Virgin.*     Yet  another  tradition  makes 

1  Jameson  :  "  Legends  of  tfca  Madonna." 

-  Tliik  CodeiApoO.,  861,  note;  Hofomnn,  62. 

!  Hofintum,  6.  *  BobiuMn,  L  '_:.:i. 
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them  to  have  resided  at  Sef-furieh,  a  village  a  few  miles 
north  of  Nazareth.1  Many  fables  are  related  of  the  miracles 
heralding  her  birth,  of  her  education  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
Temple,  of  her  vow  of  perpetual  virginity,  and  of  her  mar- 
riage to  Joseph.'  That  she  was  young  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage,  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  females  were 
married  in  the  East  at  a  very  early  age,  generally  from 
fourteen  to  seven  teen,  and  often  earlier.3  The  Apocryphal 
Gospel;;  make  her  to  have  been,  some  twelve,  and  some 
fourteen,  when  betrothed  to  Joseph.  The  latter  was  more 
generally  received  in  later  times,  though  a  few  theologians 
niahe  her  to  have  been  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  when  Je- 
sus was  born,  ut  perfecta  mnler  pafc-dtim  filinm  'jifjRcrei." 
No  allusion  is  made  in  any  of  the  Evangelists  to  her  parents, 
or  to  any  brothers,  but  Mary  the  wife  of  Cieophas  is  spoken 
of  as  her  sister,  (John  xix.  25,)  though  this  relationship,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  lias  been  called  in  question. 

From  the  statements  of  Luke,  (5.  20;  ii.  4,)  wo  natural  iy 
infer  that  "both  Joseph  and  Mary  resided  at  Nazareth  at  the 
time  of  the  Annunciation.  But  some  have  maintained  (see 
Meyer)  that  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  statements  of 
Matthew,  {ii.  22,  23,)  which  show  that  he  then  dwelt  at 
Bethlehem.  But  there  is  no  real  discrepancy.  None  of  the 
Evangelists  tells  us  where  Joseph  lived  before  he  was 
espoused  to  Mary.  Matthew,  relating  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  birth  of  Christ,  (i.  18-25,)  makes  no  al- 
lusion to  the  place  where  they  occurred.'  He  does  not 
mention  Nazareth  or  Bethlehem,  Afterward,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  (ii.  1,)  he  speaks  of  Bethle- 
hem as  His  birthplace,  and  mentions  that  Joseph  intended 
to  return  thither  from  Egypt  alter  Herod's  death,  and  that 
through  divine  direction  he  was  made  to  change  his  pur- 
pose, and  go  and  dwell   at  Nazareth.      All  this  proves 
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nothing  respecting  his  previous  residence  at  Bethlehem. 
Matthew  relates  only  the  fact  that  the  child  was  born 
there ;'  Luke  tells  us  how  it  happened  that  this  was  His 
birthplace.  Matthew  states  that  it  was  Joseph's  purpose 
to  return  there  from  Egypt,  but  unable  to  do  so  he  went 
to  Nazareth;1  Luke  states  only  that  leaving  Bethlehem  he 
went  to  Nazareth.  The  only  ground  for  supposing  that 
Joseph  hail  formerly  resided  there  is  found  in  his  purpose 
to  return  thither ;  hut  this  is  easily  explained  as  springing 
from  the  desire  to  rear  the  child  of  David's  line  in  David's 
city.  That  he  had  no  possessions  there  Is  apparent  from 
Luke's  statement  respecting  tire  circumstances  of  Mary's 
confinement.  The  only  interest  that  Matthew  takes  hi 
Nazareth  or  Bethlehem  is  from  the  connection  in  which 
these  two  cities  stand  to  the  Messianic  prophecies,  (ii.  5-6, 
and  23.)  In  itself  it  was  of  no  moment  to  him  where  either 
Joseph  or  Mary  had  lived  before  the  birth  of  Jesus,  nor 
indeed  after  it,  except  so  far  as  their  residence  was  His. 

We  now  turn  to  the  question  of  the  Davidic  descent  of 
Mary.  If  we  set  aside  for  the  present  the  genealogical 
table  in  Luke  (hi.  23-S8)  as  of  doubtful  reference,  there  is 
no  express  declaration  that  she  was  of  the  house  of  David. 
The  reference  to  her,  (Lake  i.  27,)  though  formerly  defended 
by  many,  and  lately  by  "Wleseleiy  is  very  doubtful.5  Some 
have  supposed  that  she  went  with  Joseph  to  Bethlehem  at 
the  time  of  the  taxing,  (Lake  ii.  5,)  because  she,  like  him, 
was  a  descendant  of  David.1  This  journey,  however,  may- 
be explained,  as  will  soon  appear,  on  other  grounds.4  This 
try,  contrasted  with  the  proi 


i  Stud  a  Krit,  IMS. 

'  Against  it  Bfi-.-.gel,  Meyer,  IV.rilius,  Alfuvd,  Fciirljaim. 
'  6<j  liijljiiitun'ii  Ikrmosiy,   lsfl ;  Mill,  E09  :     "The  words  distinctly  in- 
liii'afe  -:m:  Jl.uv  Ll;:i\::..r.i;il'.-.-u  Ju-iV.ili  ['or  L'K'  mil  in'iiii-  of  l;;ji;i^  eiJL'ulloll  liur- 

nelf." 

1  I'lllrilhw  litl'i.i   in    ]'F;!|-y's   sir'JW-'U  voir  of  pcniiitinil   v  i;i;iiiir-y  a  proof 
that  she  was  an  hois'i-is,  im<]  iiiiutjui.!  U>  Jusojih  lis  u  kinsman. 
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given  to  the  .Davklic  descent  of  Joseph,  has  led  many  to 
suppose  thai.-  the  livangelists  attached  no  importance  to  her 
lineage,  but  only  to  her  conjugal  relation  to  him.  Aa  his 
wife  she  heeanie  a  true  member  of  David's  family.  Her 
child  belonged  to  him  according  to  the  principle  which  lay 
at  the  foundation  of  marriage  amongst  the  Jews,  that  what 
was  born  of  the  wife  belonged  to  the  husband.  As  it  had 
no  human  father,  and  as  he  adopted  it,  it  became  in  fact 
his,  and  inherited  whatever  rights  or  privileges  belonged  to 
Oavkile  descent.  Since  then  through  .1  lis  legal  relationship 
to  Joseph  Jesus  could,  truly  he  said  to  lie  of  the  house  and 
lineage  of  l)a\i.l,  it  was  wholly  unimportant  to  specify  the 
family  of  Mary.'  That  she  was  however  in  fact  of  David's 
line,  is  maintained  by  most  who  regard  the  fact  as  in  itself 
m  limp  or  taut,  or  not  proved. 

When  we  compare  the  very  remarkable  declarations  of 
the  prophets  respecting  the  Messiah,  as  the  son  of  David, 
with  their  historicaJ  fulfilmflnt  as  recorded  by  the  Evan- 
gelists, it  may  at  first  appear  that  they  refer  to  Him  rather 
as  the  adopted  and  legal  sou  of  Joseph  than  as  the  son  of 
Mary.  Had  llis  descent,  through  T'lis  mother  been  regarded 
as  the  true  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  predictions,  Mid  of 
the  covenant  with  David,  would  the  Evangelists  have  passed 
it  by  without  distinct  mention  ?  We  might  therefore  infer 
from  their  silence  respecting  Mary's  relation  to  David,  that 
they  regard  her  royal  lineage  as  not  essential  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy.  Joseph  had  a  good  title  to  the  thronei 
and  Jesus  as  his  son  stood  in  his  stead,  the  rightful  Heir  of 
all  the  Covenant  promises.'-' 

The  question  of  the  Davirlie  descent  of  Mary  thus  re- 
garded becomes  one  of  secondary  interest,  as  no  promise 

'  So  Icudy  llii  Cosl.n,  l.'iiu'liairn. 

5  So  ll,i.  Cosh,  wlio  si!i>ii!>:fs  V.-.ir/  a;  liavr  been  o:'t>  t:-ibe  of  Levi.  See 
coiiU'ii  Spimheitn,  Dubb  Iwuig^k'!!,  i.  i'Si,  aj'iiinst,  Aienniiis,  wlio  defends 
tliis  view.  See-  also  imi  able  j.npei'  u;i  t;.:s  si..;..'  in  Uibli  alii  era  Sact.l  of  Aiuil, 
IBM,  by  G.  M'Clellan. 
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of  God  is  made  dependent  upon  it.  But  if  we  take  higher 
ground  and  seek  more  than  a  legal  relationship,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  she  was  of  the  royal  family, 
and  that  thus  Jesus  was  in  every  sense  the  son  of  David. 
Peter  upon  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  30)  declared  that  in  Him 
was  fulfilled  the  oath  which  God  swarc  to  David  "that  of 
the  fruit  of  his  loins  according  to  the  flesh  Ho  would  raise 
up  Christ  to  sit  on  his  throne."  This  language,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  phraseology  of  the  original  promise, 
(2  Sam.  vii.  12,)  "I  will  set  up  thy  seed  after  thee  which 
shall  proceed  out  of  thy  bowels,"  seems  to  point  to  Jesus 
as  his  lineal  descendant.  The  words  of  Paul  readily  bear 
the  same  interpretation  (Acts  xiii.  23):  "Of  this  man's 
seed  hath  God  according  to  llis  promise  raised  unto  Israel 
a  Saviour,  Jesus."  Again,  he  says,  (Pom.  i.  '.:,,)  "  Which  was 
also  made  of  the  seed  oiDavhi  according  to  theilesh."  (See 
also  Isaiah  xi.  1 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  8;  Heb.  vii.  14;  Rev.  xxii.  16.) 
In  the  words  of  the  angel  to  her,  (Luke  i.  32,)  "  the  Lord 
God  shall  givo  unto  Him  the  throne  of  His  father  David," 
it  is  intimated  that  as  her  son  He  was  sou  of  David,  ancl  so 
heir  of  the  throne.     (See  also  Luke  i.  60.) 

The  prominence  given  by  Matthew  to  the  Davidic  de- 
scent of  Joseph,  !i:i(l  ins  silence  respecting  the  family  of 
Mary,  finds  a  ready  explanation  in  trie  peculiarities  of  llis 
Gospel  as  designed  for  the  Jews.  Its  very  first  sentence 
gives  the  clue  to  its  right  understanding:  "The  book  of 
the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  Abraham,  the 
son  of  David."  He  aims  to  show  that  Jesus  is  the  heir  of 
the  two  great  Jewish  covenants,  that  with  Abraham,  and. 
that  with  David.  To  this  end  he  must  establish  first,  that 
Joseph,  Jesus1  legal  father,  was  of  David's  house  and  so  a 
lawful  heir  of  the  dignity  promised  in  the  covenant;  sec- 
ond, that  Jesus  stood  in  such  relation  to  Joseph  as  Himself 
to  have  legal  claim  to  all  promises  belonging  to  the  latter. 
He  therefore  brings  prominently  forward  in  the  beginning 
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of  lib  Gospel  the  fact  that  Joseph  was  of  royal  lineage,  and 
cites  his  genealogical  register  in  proof.  To  have  said  that 
Mary  was  of  the  house  of  David,  and  to  have  cited  her 
genealogy,  would  have  availed  nothing,  as  it  was  a  rule  of 
the  Rabbins,  mid  one  universally  reeogni/.ed,  that  "the  de- 
scent on  the  father's  side  only  shall  bo  called  a  descent ; 
the  descent  by  the  mother  is  not  culled  any  descent."1  He 
could  not  therefore  speak  of  Jesus  as  sou  of  Mary,  even 
had  it  been  generally  known  that  she  was  of  David's  line, 
for  as  such  he  had  no  royal  rights.  It  was  only  as  the  son 
of  Joseph  that  Ik;  could,  ho  tin:  heir  of  the  covenants.  Mat- 
thew must  therefore  bring  forth  clearly  the  legal  relation 
in  whioh  Jesus  stood  to  Joseph  as  his  adopted  son,  but  for 
his  purpose  it  was  wholly  unimportant  who  his  mother  was. 
Hence  ho  says  very  little  of  Alary,  mentioning-  only  her 
name,  and  without  any  explanatory  remarks  except-  respect- 
ing her  relation  as  a  betrothed  virgin,  lint  says  much  of  Jo- 
seph. His  silence,  therefore,  so  easily  explained  from  the 
character  of  lib  Gospel,  respecting  Mary's  lineage,  proves 
nothing  against  her  "Pavhlic  descent. 

In  our  examination  of  this  point  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  from  the  earliest  period  the  testimony  of  the 
Church  has  been  that  Mary  was  of  David's  family.8  This 
was  a  matter  of  fact  about  v.*  J  rich  the  Apostles  and  early 
Christians  "could  not  well  have  been  ignorant ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  such  a  belief,  if  not  well  founded,  could 
have  become  so  early  and  universally  prevalent. 

The  allusion  (Luke  i.  3G)  to  kinship  between  Mary  and 
Elisabeth  determines  nothing  respecting  the  family  of  the 
former,  as  the  term  used  denotes  simply  kindred,  or  rela- 
tionship without  defining  its  degree.  As  all  the  tribes 
might  intermarry,  Alary  might  have  been  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  though  Elisabeth  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  It  was 
early  said  that  the  Lord  was  both  of  kingly  and  priestly  de- 

1  Dft  Costa,  474.  a  Meyer  on  Matthew,  i.  17] 
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scent,  by  Joseph  on  the  one  side  and  Mary  on  the  other. : 
But  this  lias  no  foundation. 

Thus  we  tmd  sufficient  grounds  a»ide  from  the  genea- 
logical table  of  Luke  to  regard  Jesus  as  the  son  of  David 
through  His  mother.  Yet  the  question,  to  whom  does  this 
tabic  refer,  is  one  of  no  little  interest,  as  well  as  difficulty, 
and  worthy  of  our  careful  examination. 

The  fact  that  there  should  be  two  genealogies  of  Jesus 
given  is  in  itself  a  remarkable  and  perplexing  one,  and  the 
most  obvious  explanation  is  that:  presented  by  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  His  birth.  As  the  legal  son  of  Joseph, 
the  genealogy  of  His  father  must  be  given;  as  tho  son  of 
Mary  and  without  any  earthly  father,  her  lineage  becomes 
His.  Yet  in  point  of  fact  tills  explanation  in  early  times 
found  few,  or  no  advocates  ;  the  general,  opinion  being  that 
both  tables  wore  those  of  Joseph.1  But  how  could  the 
same  person  have  two  such  differing  lines  of  ancestors  ? 
The  most  probable  answer  is  that  which  refers  the  table  of 
Matthew  to  tho  legal  successors  of  the  throne  of  David, 
and  that  of  Luke  to  Joseph's  paternal  ancestors.3  The 
former  gives  those  who  were  the  legal  heirs  to  the  king- 
dom. The  line  of  Solomon  failed  in  Jechonias,  (Jer.  xxii. 
30,)  and  the  right  of  succession  then  passed  over  to  the 
line  of  Nathan  in  the  person  of  Salathiel.  From  Joseph 
a  younger  son  of  Juda,  or  Abiud  of  that  line,  Joseph,  the 
husband  of  Mary,  traced  his  descent.  The  family  of  the 
elder  son  becoming  extinct,  Maltlmn,  Joseph's  grandfather, 
became  the  heir.  This  Matthan  had  two  sons,  Jacob  and 
Heli.  The  eider  Jacob  had  no  son,  but  probably  a  daugh- 
ter, the  Virgin  Mary.  The  younger  Heli  had  a  son  Joseph, 
who  thus  became  both  heir  to  his  uncle  and  to  the  throne. 


1  T  a  1  inner :  in  in  12  Piitriarcimm,  in  Larilaw,  ii.  E30.     Hofrnann,  7. 
'  Mill,  1L>G,  says;  "We  find  no  tradition  more  clew,  mart  pe;p?i.;;al  a:)d 
universal." 

=  So  Hcrn;v  ia  Smith's  Uibli.'  Db.tioiiiiry,  CiiG. 
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Tlius  Mary  and  Joseph  were  first  cousins,  and  the  genea- 
logical (able:;  have  equal  reference  to  both. 

Both  tables  were  referred  to  Joseph  by  Afrieamis,  (220 
a.  d.,)  whose  solution  of  their  difficulties  is  given  by  Euse- 
bius,  (i,  1.)  It  supposes  that  jiielchi  and  Mai. than,  Joseph's 
grandfathers  in  the  two  genealogies,  the  one  being  of  the 
family  of  Nathan,  the  other  of  the  family  of  Solomon,  had 
married  successively  the  same  woman,  Kstha,  by  whom  the 
former  had  Eii,  and  the  latter  Jacob.  Eli  and  Jacob  were 
thus  brothers  uterine,  though  by  their  fathers  of  i.lilferen!. 
families.  Eli  married  and  died  chiklless,  and  Jacob  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  law  married  his  widow,  and  had  by  her  a 
son  Joseph,  who  was  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  son  of  the 
deceased  Eli.  According  to  Jewish  custom  the  pedigree 
is  recorded  following  both  descents,  the  legal  and  the  natu- 
ral, that  of  Eli  given  by  Luke  in  the  line  of  Nathan,  and 
that  of  .Jacob  given  by  31att.li.ew  in  the  line  of  Solomon/ 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  Afneauns  affirms  that  his 
account  is  not  an  idle  conjecture,  nor  incapable  of  proof, 
but  came  from  the  relatives  of  the  Lord,  who  "  gloried  in 
the  idea  of  preserving  the  memory  of  their  noble  extrac- 
tion." Whether  his  statement  respecting  the  destruction 
of  the  Jewish  foully  registers  by  Herod  is  historically  true 
has  been  often  doubted.3  Of  this  mode  of  solution  by  ref- 
erence to  the  ancient  law  of  Levirate  marriages,  Lightfool 
says,  (on  Luke  iii.  23,)  "There  is  neither  word,  nor  reason, 
nor  indeed  any  foundation  at  all."3 

But  whilst  the  early  Church  generally  ascribed  both 
tables  to  Joseph,  many  since  the  Re  ton  nation  have  strenu- 
ously maintained  that  Luke  gives  the  genealogy  of  Mary. 
And  this  view  has  not  a  little  in  its  favor.     It  is  not  im- 

1  So:ii(!,  in  I  :!*(■]■  ii:rj'.is,  rcverssil  this,  nui'iifii'  J  oft  Kill  (lie  lisiuiTi1.  S'.iiJ  of 
Eli  and  legal  son  of  Jacob. 

a  Sa  Hervey  in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionaiy,  083  ;  contra,  Sepp,  ii.  10S. 
'  Sue,  however,  Mil],  201. 
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probable  that  the  tables  given  by  Matthew  and  Luke  are 
to  be  regarded  as  copies  of  family  registers  to  which  they 
had  access,  and  which  they  give  as  they  found  them.  It 
is  said  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
guided  by  the  Spirit  to  make  any  corrections,  for  only  as 
exact  copies  would  the  Jews  doom  them  of  validity.1  Thin 
must  be  taken  with  some  limitations.  It,  however,  would 
not  forbid  the  insertion  of  an  explanatory  elausc  not  affect- 
ing the  order  of  the  descent.  Looking  at  the  table  in  Luke 
in  this  light,  we  find  it  thus  introduced  (iii.  23) :  "And  Je- 
sus Himself  began  to  lie  about  thirty  years  of  age,  being  (as 
was  supposed)  the  son  of  Joseph— of  Eli,"  ifcc.  The  text  is 
thus  given  by  Teschendorf :  i>v  wos3  ™s  cw/ugen^  rov  luxrq<j>, 
&c. — "being  son,  as  was  supposed,  of  Joseph."  &o.  The 
first  point  to  be  determined  is  respecting  the  explanatory 
statement  here  made  by  the  Evangelist.  Is  it  only  "as 
was  supposed,"  or  rather  "as  was  supposed,  son  of  Joseph"? 
If  the  latter  be  taken,  then  the  table  proper  would  read, 
"being  (as  was  supposed,  son  of  Joseph)  son  of  Eli,"  &c, 
If  the  former  be  taken  it  would  read,  "  being  (as  was  sup- 
posed) sen  of  Joseph — of  Eli,"  &a. 

If  now,  to  determine  the  construction  of  this  clause,  we 
consider  the  general  scope  of  Luke's  Gospel,  we  observe 
that  he  has  already  stated  at  length  that  Jesus  was  the  son 
of  Mary  through  the  immediate  power  of  Ood.  None  of 
his  readers  could  therefore  suppose  that  he  here  speaks  of 
Joseph  as  His  natural  father.  If,  like  Matthew,  it  was  his 
purpose  to  found  Christ's  Messianic  claims  upon  His  legal 
relationship  to  Joseph,  he  would,  like  him,  give  Joseph's 
genealogical  table.  But  such  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
his  purpose.  Had  he  designed  to  set  forth  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  he  would  in  some  way  have  designated  the  cove- 
nants with  Abraham  and  David,  which  were  the  basis  of 
all  Messianic  hopes.    But  no  allusion  is  made  to  these  coye- 

i  So  Morrison. 
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nants,  nor  any  prominence  given  to  Abraham,  or  David, 

and  the  genealogy  Is  continued  upward  to  Adam.  We  do 
not  therefore  find  grounds?  for  believing  that  Luke  had  in 
view,  like  Matthew,  the  proof  that  Jesus  as  the  legal  son 
of  Joseph  was  the  promised  Messiah.  What  then  is  his 
purpose?  It  is  one  in  conformity  with  the  general  scope 
of  his  Gospel,  which  was  designed  for  Gentiles,  and  takes 
little  note  of  the  special  relations  of  the  Jews  to  God.  After 
giving  a  full  narrative  of  the  Lord's  miraculous  conception 
and  birth,  and  a  brief  mention  of  His  baptism,  as  prepara- 
tory to  His  public  ministry,  he  proceeds  to  give  His  gene- 
alogy on  that  side  only  on  which  it  could  be  really  given. 
that  of  His  mother.  Through  her  He  was  made  man,  and 
through  her  should  His  descent  from  Adam  be  traced. 

If  upon  these  grounds  we  assume  that  Luke  gives  the 
genealogy  of  Mary,  let  tts  note  the  force  of  his  explanatory 
statement.  Why  does  he  insert  the  clause,  "as  was  sup- 
posed, son  of  Joseph"?  Is  it  that,  being  about  to  give  Jo- 
seph's genealogy  a-i  lee  legal  father  of  Jesus,  he  thinks  it 
necessary  to  insert  a  declaration  that  he  was  not  His  true 
father?  Tins  in-  view  of  the  previous  narrative  seems  su- 
perfluous, for  lie  Lad  already  shown  llim  to  be  the  son  of 
God.  And  it  is  plainly  incongruous  to  assert  that  He  was 
not  the  son  of  Joseph,  and  then  proceed  to  give  Joseph's 
genealogy,  unless  he  would  make  prominent  His  legal  son- 
ship,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  has  not  done.  If,  however, 
we  suppose  that  he  designs  to  give  the  Lord's  descent 
through  His  mother,  the  bearing'  of  the  parenthetical  clan.se 
is  obvious.  By  the  Jews  at  large  be  was  regarded  as  the 
son  of  Joseph,  and  some  explanation  therefore  was  neces- 
sary why,  contrary  to  all  usage,  the  mother's,  not  the 
father's,  genealogy  should  he  given.  This  explanation  is 
made  in  the  statement  that  He  was  supposed  to  be  son 
of  Joseph.  "  Jesus,  generally  but  erroneously  supposed  to 
be   son  of  Joseph,  was  the   son    of  Eli,  of  Hatthan,  of 
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Levi,"  &c.     That  Mary's  own  name  is  not  mentioned  mates 

no  difficulty,  wince  the  mention  of  female  names  was  contrary 
to  usage  in  such  tables,  and  as  she  had  already  been  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  as  His  mother,  there  was  no  danger  of 
misapprehension.  Her  name  being  omitted,  Jesus  must  be 
brought  into  immediate  connection  with  her  father,  His 
grandfather.  That  He  is  called  son,  not  grandson,  is  unim- 
portant, the  former  term  being  often  used  to  express  the 
more  distant  relationship.  That  it  is  not  strictly  used 
throughout  the  table  is  apparent  from  v.  38,  where  Adam 
is  called  tiie  son  of  God.  That  Eli  is  not  expressly  said  to 
be  Mary's  lather  is  not  essential,  since  the  form  of  the  table 
implies  the  degree  of  relationship.1 

Some,  who  regard  the  table  in  Luke  as  that  of  Mary, 
and  Eli  as  her  father,  suppose  that  Joseph  is  brought  into 
it  as  his  son-in-law  or  adopted  son.2  If  it  be  admitted  that 
this  degree  of  relationship  may  be  thus  expressed,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  would,  without  express  mention,  find 
place  in  a  table  in  which  only  the  direct  line  of  descent  is 
given.  Jesus,  having  no  earthly  father,  may  well  be  called 
the  son  of  Eli,  although  strictly  grandson,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  but  the  same  reason  does  not  hold  in  the 
case  of  Joseph. 

Thus  the  two  tables  given  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  re- 
garded as  those  of  Joseph  and  of  Mary,  are  in  beautiful 
harmony  with  the  scope  of  their  respective  Gospels.  Through 
that  of  Matthew  Jesus  is  shown  to  be  the  heir  of  David  as 
the  legal  son  of  Joseph ;  through  that,  of  Luke,  to  be  of 
David's  seed  according  to  the  flesh  by  His  birth  of  Mary. 
The  former  beginning  with  Abraham,  the  father  of  the 
chosen  people,  descends  through  David  the  king,  to  Christ 
the  royal  heir,  in  whom  all  the  national  covenants  should  be 

'  That  the  Jc.i::  ;r>  I'l'i^nkil  him  is  shown  by  Li^'ulfuol  on  Luke  iii.£3; 
Sopp,  ii.  S. 

''  B.u!jh:so:i's  irunnoriv,  M'j.     Alexander. 
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falfilled ;  the  latter  "beginning  with  tlie  second  Adam,  the 
eternally  begotten  Son  of  God,  ascends  to  tho  first  Adam, 
the  son  of  Cod  liy  creation.  Each  Evangelist  gives  His 
genealogy  in  that  aspect  which  bust  suits  his  special  pur- 
pose;  to  the  one  He  is  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  to  the 
other  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

The  opinions  of  modern  scholars  upon  this  point  are 
about  equally  divided.  Among  those  who  regard  Luke's 
table  as  that  of  Mary,  not  of  Joseph,  are:  Newcome,  Rob- 
inson, Grcswell,  Lange,  W leader,  tiiggenbaoh,  Aitberlen, 
Ebrard,  Kialfi,  Bloomiield,  Ale::  an  dor,  Oosterzee.  Contra 
— Alford,  Meyer,  Winer,  J.'ieek,  Kalrbairn,  Da  Costa,  Fried- 
lieb,  Patritius,  Mill,  Ellicott,  Weatcott. 

Our  purpose  does  not  lead  us  to  consider  further  the 
special  features  of  these  genealogies,  lie  gar  ding  them  as 
copies  of  iauiily  regis!  ors,  documents  Jbr  whoso  accuracy  in 
every  point  the  Evangelists  are  not  responsible,  any  real 
or  seeming  discrepancies  do  not  affect  their  credibility,  un- 
less disproving  the  fundamental  fact  of  Christ's  descent 
from  Abraham  and  David.  But  in  this  fact  both  tables 
agree,  and  any  minor  inaccuracies,  if  there  be  such,  are  un- 
important.' 

That  Joseph  was  tho  legal  heir  to  the  throne  of  David 
his  relation  to  Jesus,  the  promised  Messiah,  suflkienUy 
shows.  Whether  he  and  Mary  wore  the  only  surviving 
descendants  of  David  wo  have  no  positive  data  to  decide  ; 
but  it  is  not  probable,  for  if  they  had  been  tho  solo  survi- 
vors^ this  very  fact,  which  could  not  have  been  unknown, 
must  have  made  them,  conspicuous.  Hegesippus2  makes 
mention  of  tho  grandchildren  of  Juda,  the  brother  of  the 
Lord,  who  were  brought  before  Domitiau,  as  being  of  Da- 

1  TI r  ivlio  "-iil  ^i;  the  fi-.n'slicus  i  i.r.poioni;  iiis  (lli-Uiyns  in   Miit-.ijcv's 

hihlc-i,  ])!»  :ibriili>;::'.Tjia  anil  u]jiis«lo:;s,  aad  il:e  jv);i!io:is  ■::■:'  his  tubl-u  io  Hint 
of  Luke,  will  liuil  all  iioints  fully  trailed  by  .Mill,  147,  See  alio  Ebravd,  1SS, 
and  the  Dubia  Evan;;  (.Ik:  a  oi'SviaiiliL-hi],  Pars  Prima. 
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vid's  race.  Not  improbably  there  were  many  in  more  ov 
less  distant  affinity  to  this  royal  family.  It  has  been  sap- 
posed  by  some,  that  the  residence  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  so 
lar  from  their  ancestral  seat,  in  despised  Galilee  and  in  one 
of  its  most  obscure  villages,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  they  were  generally  known  to  be  of  David's  Hue,  and 
so  exposed  to  the  jealousy  of  Herod.1  But  of  this  there  is 
no  proof.  It  is  rather  to  be  explained  as  a  sign  of  the  fallen 
state  of  that  once  royal  house.  Its  members  were  now 
amongst  the  humblest  of  the  people,  too  humble  to  arouse 
the  jealousy  of  the  Idumean  usurper.  We  do  not  learn 
that  in  the  course  of  his  reign  he  took  any  precautionary 
measures  against  any  of  the  descendants  of  "David,  looking 
upon  them  as  claimants  of  the  throne.  Thej  seem  to  have 
sunk  wholly  out  of  public  sight.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  expectation  that  the  Messiah  should  spring  from  the 
house  of  David,  was  strong  and  general.5  How  can  these 
facts  be  reconciled  ?  If  the  people  were  really  looking  for 
a  Messiah  descended  from  that  family,  must  not  all  who 
were  known  to  be  members  of  it  have  occupied  a  large 
space  in  public  attention? 

Perhaps  the  iiilioviiis;!  maybe  the  just  [-solution  of  the 
difficulty.  The  promise  made  to  David  and  his  house  re- 
specting the  throne  of  Israel  was  not  absolute.  (2  Sam.  vii. 
12,  &c.)  Its  fulfilment  was  to  depend  upon  the  condition 
of  obedience.  Yet  if  the  condition  failed  the  promise  was 
not  withdrawn.  His  descendants  were  not  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  private  citizens,  hut  its  fulfilment  was  suspended, 
and  their  kingly  claims  were  in  abeyance.  After  the  return 
from  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  the  house  of  David,  at  first 
prominent  in  Zerubbabel,  fell  more  and  more  into  obscurity. 

*  So  Buchar. 

'  According  to  Mil!,  (SSil,)  it  was  villi  llio  rim-  to  obviate  this  mr.io™! 
CiXji?(:::it:iHl  that  SSrifiil,  two  yearn  ix-fri™  liiij  i1(!ii.i':i,  i:q:<jH'.:'i  ill!  oulh  of  fidel- 
ity to  Cmsnr  and  himself.     This  is  hardly  warranted,  by  the  lajiguuge  of 

JuE'.-l-l'.i;.;. 
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Other  families  began  to  be  prominent.  At  last,  the  jVj.acea- 
bees  through  their  wisdom  and  valor  won  the  highest 
place,  and  became  (.ho  acknowledged  heads  ot'the  nation— 
both  the  civil  i'.nd  ecclesiastical  chief'.  Alter  their  decay 
the  family  of  Herod  throng])  Itouian  iavor  became  domi- 
nant. During  these  400  years  no  one  of  David's  lineage 
seems  to  have  been  conspicuous,  or  in  any  way  to  have' 
drawn  to  himself  public  attention  ;  and  probably  little  faith 
existed  among  the  people  at  large  that  the  Divine  promise 
would  have  any  fulfilment  in  that  house.  But  the  Mes- 
sianic hopes  oi'the  Jews  had,  during  the  wars  of  the  Macca- 
bees, and  under  the  usurpation  of  Herod,  been  constantly 
gaming  in  depth  and  strength.  Everywhere  they  began  to 
turn  to  their  Scriptures,  and  to  read  them  with  new  ear- 
nestness and  faith.  And  as  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah 
became  more  and  more  prevalent,  it  was  naturally  con- 
nected with  the  promise  to  David.  Yet  among  his  descend- 
ants there  was  no  one  to  whom  public  attention  was  turned 
as  in  any  way  likely  to  fulfil  their  hopes.  Hence,  while  a 
general  belief  existed  that  the  Messiah  should  be  of  that 
family,  its  individual  members  continued  to  live  in  obscu- 
rity. And  as  it  was  also  firmly  believed  that  Elijah  the 
prophet  must  personally  come  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Mes- 
siah, this  belief  would  naturally  prevent  any  special  atten- 
tion being  turned  to  them  till  that  prophet,  actually  ap- 
peared. Thus  Joseph,  the  eat'penior  of  Nazareth,  might, 
have  been  known  to  be  of  David's  line,  and  even  the  legal 
claimant  of  the  throne,  and  yet  live  unbonored  and  unno- 
ticed. 

Nazareth  and  lis  geographical  position  will  hereafter  be 
more  particularly  spoken  of.  It  is  disputed  where  Mary  was 
when  the  angel  visited  her  to  announce  the  Lord's  birth.' 
The  Greek  Church  alhrins  that  she  was  not  at  her  own  house 
when  he  came,  but  had  gone  to  the  fountain  of  the  village, 
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and  that  he  found  her  there.1  Over  this  fountain,  the  source 
of  the  present  one,  to  which  its  waters  are  conducted  by  a 

stone  aqueduct,  the  Greeks  have  built  a  church  which  is 
called  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation.  The  Latics  affirm 
that  the  angel  found  her  in  a  grotto,  over  which  stood  the 
house  that  was  carried  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  angels, 
first  to  Dalmatia,  and  thence  to  Italy,  where  it,  still  remains.5 
The  exact  places  in  this  grotto  where  the  angel  and  the  vir- 
gin stood  during  their  interview  are  marked  out  by  two 
pillars.  Over  this  grotto  now  stands  a  church,  which  is 
said  to  be,  alter  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  Syria.3  Tradition  also  points  out  tho  workshop  of 
Joseph,  now  a  Latin  chapel.  The  time  of  Gabriel's  appear- 
ance was,  according  to  Bcngel,  (in  loco),  at  evening,  ves- 
jxri,  -at  probubUe  est.     See  Ban.  ix.  21. 


March — April,  749.     5  n.  c. 

'ii' ii"i  u'i-j  r:!"i  !.■>[■  the  \  i.s!t  of  the  angel  >[niy  left  X::;:-  L:.:;y,  i.  KO-iii). 

sirclli,  mid  wiuil  In  lliu  Ishiih;  of  Z.ic'^ivi,!.-  in  liie  hill-couu- 
try  of  Judah,  und  remained  there  about  three  months. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Mary  remained  at  Ka/areth 
several  weeks  before  visiting  Elisabeth,  and  that  during 
this  period  the  events  related  by  Matthew  (i.  18-25)  oc- 
curred-* But  with  this,  Luke's  statement,  (i.  30,)  that  "she 
went  with  haste  into  the  hill-country,"  is  inconsistent ;  for 
going  with  haste  cannot  refer  merely  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
journey  after  it  vvaS'  begun,  but  to  the  fact  that  she  made 
no  delay  in  commencing  it.  Hug  refers  to  a  traditionary 
law  that  virgins  should  not  travel,  and  that  therefore  Jo- 
seph must  previously  have  taken  her  home  as  his  wife.    Al- 

1  f!sc  I'riik'vaiiLVjiivmi  Jacobi,  eh.  ii. 

-  Hk;  linroRiiis,  who  liilli'ius  l-liiil  no  uiic  stni',:lii  ucnt.t  ivs^jn'th.g  I.lis 
reality  of  this  miracle.     In  refutation,  Stanley,  489. 

>  Porter,  ii.  861.     Stewart,  445.  «  Ebrard,  Alibrd. 
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ford  says  that  ':  us  ii  betrothed  virgin  she  could  not  travel," 
but  cites  no  authority.  But  if  any  such  law  were  at  this 
time  in  force,  which  is  very  doubtful,  Mary  may  have  jour- 
neyed in  company  with  friends,  or  under  the  special  protec- 
tion of  a  servant,  or  with  a  body  of  neighbors  going  up  to 
the  Passover.  That  no  unmarried  female  could  journey 
even  to  visit  her  friends  is  incredible.  "The  incidental 
mention  of  women  and  children  in  the  great  assemblies 
gathered  around  Jesus  is  true  to  Oriental  lite,  strange  as  it 
may  appear  to  those  who  read  ho  much  about  female  seclu- 
sion in  the  East.  In  the  great  gatherings  of  this  day,  at 
funerals,  weddings,  foists,  and  fairs,  women  and  children 
often  constitute  the  largest  portion  of  the  assemblies.'"1 
Ebrard's  supposition  (222)  that.  .M:sry  continued  at  Naza- 
reth till  certain  suspicions  women,  the  promtbee,  informed 
Joseph  of  her  condition,  and  that,  then  God  made  known 
to  him  what  had  occurred,  has  nothing  in  its  favor.  As 
little  basis  has  the  supposition  that  she  told  Joseph  of  the 
visit  of  the  angel."  The  narrative  plainly  implies  that  Mary, 
without  communicating  to  him,  or  any  one  else,  wdiat  had 
taken  place,  departed  immediately  to  seel;  "Elisabeth.3  That 
under  the  peculiar  e  ire  urn  stances  in  which  die  was  placed 
she  should  greatly  desire  to  see  Elisabeth,  was  natural,  and 
it  is  most  improbable  that  she  should  wait  several  weeks, 
when  all  this  time  she  could  have  no  communication  with 
Joseph  except  through  tlicsc  pronuba'.  The  whole  narra- 
tive shows  that  neither  Elisabeth  nor  Mary  rashly  forestalled 
God's  action.  Both,  full  of  faith,  waited  in  quietness  and 
silence  till  He  should  reveal  in  His  own  way  what  He  had 
done.  Perhaps  the  expression,  (Luke  i.  5G)  "  she  returned 
to  her  own  house,"  «is  tov  oikov  avr^,  may  imply  that  she 
had  not  yet  been  taken  to  the  house  of  Joseph. 

Tho  distance   from  Nazareth   to   Jerusalem  is   about 
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eighty  miles,1  and  if  Zaeharias  lived  at  Hebron  seventeen 
miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  tlio  whole  journey  would  occupy 
four  or  fivo  days.  Several  routes  were  open  to  Mary.  The 
most  direct  was  by  Nam  and  Endor,  and  through  Samaria 
unci  southward  by  Bethel.  If  for  any  cause  Samaria  was  to 
be  avoided,  the  Jordan  could  bit  crossed  near  Seytitopolis, 
and  the  way  followed  through  1'erea  along  its  eastern  bank. 
This  was  the  common  route  with  the  Jews  in  their  jonrney- 
ings  to  the  feast,  if  they  wished  specially  ( o  avoid  Samaria. 
Still  a  third  way  was  by  Dor  on  the  sea-coast,  passing 
through  Lvdda.  and  thence  over  the  mountains  o!'  .H-ohmim. 

Juke,  749.     5  B.  c. 

A  little  before  tho  "birth  of  John,  Mary  returns  to 
Nazarolfi ;  Joseph,  sci  it:;;  lice  eosiuhiosi,  :■;  lY.irnlci;  to  put  Matt.  i.  1S-25. 
her  away  privily,  but  is  oousiriLLinled  by  God,  through  :m 
aim;],  to  Lake  lies1  horoo  :;.j  his  wiie,  f'Jr  that  which  is 
coucoivc-rl  of  her  i.-i  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  obeys  the 
ivord,  and  takes  Mary  as  his  wife.  Elisabeth  gives  bitth 
to  a  son,  irlso  is  i.ive'.tLL-.ci-nd  oil  the  eighth  day,  and  nam-  LuK.B  i.  57-8Q. 
ed  John  in  obedior.tic  to  nugdie  direction. 

Whether  Mary  left  Elisabeth  before  or  after  John's 
birth,  is  not  expressly  stated,  but  tho  most  natural  con- 
struction of  the  narrative  is  that  it  was  before. 

The  interval  that  had  elapsed  between  the  Atmuneiaiiori 
and  Mary's  return  from  .Tudoa,  was  sufficient  to  make  man- 
ifest to  Joseph  her  condition.  That  she  at  this  time  inform- 
ed him  of  the  visit  of  the  angel,  and  of  the  divine  promise, 
is  not  said  in  so  many  words,  but  is  plainly  implied.  The 
position  in  winch  Joseph  was  now  placed  was  one  of  great 
perplexity ;  and  as  a  just  man  who  desired  to  mcto  out  to 
every  onu  that  which  was  his  due,  ho  was,  on  tho  one  hand, 
unwilling  to  take  her  under  such  imputation  of  immorality, 
yet, on  the  other  hand,  tin  wilhog  to  condemn  her  where  there 
'  Kitto,  Sepp,  80-00  Roman  wiles. 
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was  a  possibility  of  innocence.     He  therefore  determines  to 

put  her  away  privately,  which  he  could  lawfully  do,  and  so 
avoid  the  necessity  of  exposing  her  to  public  disgrace,  or 
of  inflicting  upon  her  severe  punishment.  Whilst  yet  in 
doubt  as  to  his  proper  course,  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  in  a 
dream,  confirmed  the  statement  of  Mary,  and  directed  him 
to  call  her  son  by  the  name  of  Jesus,  as  the  future  Saviour 
of  His  people.  Agreeably  to  the  divine  commandment, 
Joseph  takes  "Mary  at  once  to  his  own  house  ns  his  wife. 

While  these  things  were  taking  place  in  Galilee.  John 
was  born  in  Judea,  and  was  circumcised  at  the  legal  time. 
It  was  customary  to  join  the  giving  of  the  name  with  the 
performance  of  this  rite.  This  custom  seems  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  fact  that  Abraham's  name  was  changed  at 
the  time  he  was  circumcised.'  {Gen.  xvii.  23.)  Tho  name 
John,  given  tho  Baptist  by  the  angel,  is  of  importance,  as 
showing  the  purpose  of  God  in  his  ministry.  It  means 
"  the  Grace  of  God,"  or  "  one  whom  Jehovah  bestows," 
and  indicated  that  God  was  about  to  begin  an  economy  of 
grace,  in  distinction  from  the  economy  of  the  law.  His 
ministry,  like  that  of  Jesus,  was  for  mercy,  not  for  judg- 
ment. 

Dec,  749.     5  B.  c. 

In  ooj^couoiioc  i.L'  ;ui  cui^L  eur  :ill  the  world  should 
be  taxed,  Joseph  and  Mary  leave  Nazareth  to  go  to  Beth-    Lcke  ii.  1-5. 

Mieni,  i!ie  cily  of  Ihivi.J,  iu  bo  taxed  there. 

The  chronological  and  other  questions  connected  with 
this  taxing  are  undoubtedly  among  the  most  perplexing 
which  meet  ns  in  the  whole  Gospel  narrative.  The  former 
have  been  already  considered,  but  the  latter  demand  a 
careful  examination.  Before  we  proceed  to  consider  them, 
let  us  note  the  character  of  the  Evangelist's  statements, 
and  his  general  purpose. 
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Turning  to  Luke's  words,  (ii.  1-3,)  we  find  that  he 
speaks  in  very  brief  and  comprehensive  terms.  An  edict 
had  been  issued  by  the  Emperor  Cassar  Augustus,  "  that 
all  the  world  should  be  taxed,  and  this  taxing  was  first 
made  when  Cyreuius  was  governor  of  Syria,"  In  obedi- 
ence to  this  edict,  all  went  to  be  taxed,  each  into  his  own 
city.  This  is  all  the  information  the  Evangelist  gives.  He 
does  not  say  when  this  edict,  was  issued,  nor  what  were  its 
peculiar  features,  nor  give  any  account  of  its  execution, 
except  in  Judea.  Its  only  apparent  value  to  him,  and  the 
only  cause  that  leads  him  to  mention  it  is,  that  it  was  the 
occasion  that  brought  Joseph  and  Mary  to  Bethlehem. 
He  therefore  speaks  of  it  only  in  the  most-  general  way,  and 
we  cannot  learn  from  him  whether  it  was  a  mere  enrolment 
of  persons,  or  also  a  census  of  property ;  whether  it  em- 
braced all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  or  but  a  part ; 
whether  it  was  executed  at  once,  or  after  a  lapse  of  time, 
or  in  various  provinces  at  various  times.  He  is  concerned 
only  with  its  immediate  relations  to  the  birth  of  Jesus  at 
Bethlehem,  and  does  not  mention  even  the  manner  of  its 
execution  in  Judea,  whether  by  Herod  and  his  officers,  in 
obedience  to  imperial  direction,  or  by  a  special  commissioner 
from  Rome,  or  by  the  governor  of  some  adjoining  province. 
In  the  absence  of  delimit;  statements  in  tlie  Gospels,  we 
turn  to  contemporary  history,  hut  hero  a  like  silence  meets 
us.  How  little  the  historians  of  those  times  record  of  the 
period  from  700-760,  we  shall  soon  see. 

lu  our  examination  of  this  subject  we  shall  consider: 
1st.  The  nature  and  extent  of  this  taxing  ;  2d.  The  proof 
that  it"  actually  took  place  ;   3d.  Its  connection  with  Cyre- 

First,  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  taxing.  The  word 
translated  taxing,  a^oypatjirj,  means  "  properly  transcrip- 
tion, then  inscription,  both  of  persons  and  tilings."  '   It  may 
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therefore  denote  simply  an  enrolment  or  enumeration  of 
persons,  a  desmptio  capUv.-m  ;  or  may  involve  also  a  regis- 
tration of  property  upon  which  taxes  are  to  be  assessed. 
For  tha  latter,  however,  the  Creel;:;  had  a  special  word, 
nTTin-t/iijo-ts.1  To  this  corresponded  the  Latin  term  census, 
whose  first  object,  according  to  Greswcll,*  was  to  ascertain 
the  value  of  property  ;  but,  according  to  Vfiner,  o.Traypa.^,ij 
was  generally  used  by  C  re  dan  writers  upon  11  Oman  matters 
as  equivalent  to  census.  That  it  is  used  by  Lute  in  the 
latter  sense  in  the  only  other  passage  of  his  writings, 
(Acts  v.  37,)  in  which  it  is  found,  is  plain. 

From  tho  term  itself,  then,  no  certain  inference  can  bo 
drawn.  It  may  have  been  an  enrolment  of  the  people,  with 
a  view  to  learn  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  em- 
pire, and  for  general  statistical  purposes;  or  it  may  have 
had  direct  reference  to  taxation.  If  we  turn,  then,  from  the 
term  itself  to  the  context,  to  learn  its  meaning,  it  is  said 
that  no  census  of  proporl  y  e:ui  be  re /erred  to,  as  there  is  no- 
where in  the  narrative  any  allusion  to  patrimony  or  inheri- 
tance, and  that.  Joseph  and  M;;ry  could  have  had  no  posses- 
sions at  Bethlehem.1  A  more  foroiljlc  argument  upon  this 
side  is  the  fact  thiitthere  was  a  rebellion  of  the  Jews  against 
the  attempt  to  impose  taxes  upon  them  under  Cyrenius,  at 
a  later  period.*  (Acts  v.  31.)  This  implies  that  there  had 
been  no  previous  attempt  to  tax  them,  and  that  the  regis- 
tration now  in  question  was  one  of  persons  only,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  amount  of  population."  On  the  other  hand, 
Meyer  insists  that  Luke  puts  this  taxing  upon  the  same 
footing  as  that  of  Cyrenius,  as  an  enrolment  for  taxation, 
and  that  not  future  but  immediate.  Most,  however,  take  a 
middle  view,  supposing  Augustus  in  his  edict  to  have  refer- 
ence to  taxation,  but  not  designing  that  it  should  at  once 
take  effect.' 


So  Ewald,  v.  20. 
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It  seems  most  probable,  all  things  considered,  that  this 
enrolment  had  reference  Loth  to  persons  and  property. 
That  Augustus,  now  in  the  prime  of  life  and  undisputed 
master  of  the  empire,  should  desire  to  establish  a  general 
and  uniform  system  of  luxation,  finds  support  in  his  general 
character  and  policy.  But  he  was  far  too  wise  a  man  to 
hasten  matters  prematurely,  or  to  force  disagreeable  meas: 
ures  upon  disaffected  provinces.  Ii~,  then,  this  enrolment 
was  with  reference  to  taxation,  in  its  execution  he  would  be 
governed  by  policy.  The  first  step  was  to  learn  the  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants,  their  Tiames,  tribes,  families,  &o,t 
and  together  with  tins,  to  make  a  registration  of  property 
as  the  basis  for  the  assessment  of  taxes.  But  considerable 
time  may,  and  in  many  cases  must  have  elapsed  between 
the  enrolment  and  the  subsequent  collection  of  such  tuxes. 
If,  therefore,  we  suppose  that  Joseph  and  Mary  went  to 
Bethlehem,  not  simply  to  have  their  names  registered,  but 
also  to  give  account  of  their  possessions,  it  would  by  no 
means  follow  that  taxes  were  then  and  there  collected  of 
them.  If  this  had  been  so,  we  may  well  be  surprised  that 
no  disturbance  should  then  have  taken  place  among  the 
people  at  large,  us  did  take  place  a  few  years  later.  The 
preliminary  steps,  though  pointing  to  a  future  exercise  of 
power  in  the  actual  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes, 
could  give  no  tangible  ground  of  offence. 

It  has  been  said  by  many,  that  this  edict  was  confined  to 
the  Holy  Land,  and  did  not  apply  to  the  whole  empire.' 
But  the  weight  of  authority  is  decidedly  the  other  way.1 
The  phrase  mura  -q  oixoujxenj,  "  all  the  world,"  when  used  in 
the  Gospels,  (Acts  xi.  28,  is  in  dispute,)  beyond  question  re- 
fers to  the  Roman  Empire  as  embracing  at  that  time  the 
greater  part  of  the  habitable  world.  But  while  the  edict  thus 
had  application  to  the  whole  empire,  and  may  have  looked 
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forward  to  some  general  system  of  taxation  as  the  final  re- 
sult, yet  in  a  kingdom  composed  of  so  many  heterogeneous 
and  discordant  provinces,  its  execution  in  each  must  have 
been  governed  by  circumstances.  A  ruler  wise  as  Augus- 
tus would,  in  a  province  like  Judea,  temporize  and  wait  for 
a  favorable  opportunity,  rather  than  meet  the  perils  of  re- 
bellion. It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  years  may 
have  passed  before  the  edict  was  carried  fully  into  effect. 

Second,  the  proof  that  such  a  taxing  actually  took  place 
confirmatory  of  the  statement  of  the  Evangelist.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  no  express  statement  in  any  contempo- 
rary writer  of  such  a  taxing  or  census  at  this  time,  and 
embracing  the  whole  empire,  whether  as  a  registration  of 
persons,  of  property,  or  for  general  statistical  purposes. 
Suetonius1  relates  that  Augustus*  three  times  held  a  census, 
and  from  the  Ancyran  monument  we  learn  that  these  were 
held  in  726,  746,  and  767  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  confined  to  Italy,  and  did  not  extend  to  the  provinces." 
But  that  the  census  did  at  times  extend  to  particular  prov- 
inces, is  beyond  question.  Thus  there  was  one  in  Gatil,  one 
in  Spain,  and  Strabo  allude-;  to  lliem  as  not  uncommon.'  If 
then  Augustus  held  a  census,  now  in  Italy  and  now  in  the 
provinces,  there  is;  nothing  improbable  in  the  fact  that  he 
should  hold  one  throughout  the  empire.  And  there  are 
several  circumstances  mentioned  by  writers  of  that  period 
that  confirm  this  supposition.  ■  That  there  was  a  geometri- 
cal survey  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which,  if  not  commenced, 
was  carried  out  by  Augustus,  seems  to  be  well  established;' 
Of  the  Roman  chorographie  maps,  _M>iiva!e  says  (iv.  426) : 
"  They  measured,  we  may  believe,  not  only  the  roads,  but 
the  areas  which  lay  between  them;  the  labors  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  produced  i:o  doubt  a  complete  registration  of 
the  size,  the  figure,  and  the  natural  features  of  every  prov- 
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ince,  district,  arid  estate  t. 'iron glnn.it.  tlie  empire."  And  that 
with  such  !i  survey  a  general  census  should  bo  connected 
is  antecedently  probable.  The  statement  ofSnidas,  (Lex. 
ajroypaifpvj,)  tlmt  "Augustus  sent  out  twenty  men  of  great 
probity  into  all  parts  of  his  empire,  by  whom  bo  made  an 
assessment  of  persons  and  estates,"  is  indeed  unsupported 
by  any  other  author,  but  has  no  intrinsic  improbability.' 
We  know  also  from  Tacitus2  that  Augustus  bad  a  little 
book  which  he  had  written  out  with  his  own  hand,  and 
which  contained  accounts  of  the  numbers  of  soldiers,  of  the 
taxes,  imposts,  and  the  like :  Opes  publico)  continebantur. 
Quantum  civium,  soeiorumque,  in  avmis  ;  quas  classes,  regua, 
provincial  tribute,  ant  veetigalia  ct  necessitates  et  largi- 
tiones,  qua;  euncta  sua.  maim  perscripserat  Augustus.  This 
breviavluiii  icqiirii.  is  mentioned  also  by  Suetonius  and  Dio 
Cassius,  and  must  have  been  based  upon  governmental  sur- 
veys of  all  parts  of  the  empire.  As  has  been  said  by  Pri- 
deaux,  it  was  probably  something  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
Doomsday  Book  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

If  all  the  facts  do  not  prove  with  absolute  certainty  that 
Augustus  did  ever  order  a  general  census,  they  go  far,  at 
least,  to  make  it  probable,  and  thus  to  confirm  the  Evangel- 
ist's statement.  Lardner  (i.  267)  objects  chiefly  upon  the 
ground  of  the  silence  of  the  lioman  historians.  But  in  the 
history  of  Dio  Cassius  there  is  a  great.-  gap  from  747-757, 
the  very  period  in  which  Luke  states  this  taxing  to  have 
been  held.  Suetonius  is  very  brief,  as  also  Tacitus.  The 
argument,  therefore,  from  the  silence  of  contemporary 
writers  is  of  little  force,  and  if  pushed  to  its  extreme  would 
compel  us  to  believe  that  no  important  event  took  place  in 
the  long  reign  of  Augustus  of  which  the  few  historians 
whose  works  remain  to  us  in  whole,  or  In  part,  have  not 
made  specific  mention.3 

Third.     The  connection  of  this  taxing  with  Cyrenius. 

i  Greawell,  i.  5Sr.  ■  Ana.,  i.  11.  "  Soe  Ebrard,  171. 
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We  have,  already,  in  the  css;iy  upon,  the  dale  of  Christ's 
birth,  examined  the  point  whether  Oyrenius  was  not  twice 
governor  of  Syria,  and  found  strong  grounds  I  o  believe  thai, 
this  was  the  case.  If  bo,  his  first  administration  was  from 
the  autumn  of  150  to  753,  and  the  taxing  now  in  question 
was  the  first  as  distinguished  from  the  second,  which  took 
place  during  Ins  second  administration,  some  ten  years  later. 
But  as  some  degree  of  doubt,  from  the  scantiness  of  our 
data,  must  necessarily  rest  upon  this  conclusion,  let  ks  sup- 
pose, as  has  usually  been  done,  that  lie  was  not  governor 
of  Syria  till  760,  and  examine  Luke's  statement  from  this 
point  of  view. 

The  first  point  that  meets  us  is  the  right  construction 
of  the  Evangelist's  words:  "this  taxing  was  first  made 
when  CyreniiLS   was  governor  of  Syria,"  avrq  ij  ajroypatpy 

trptunj  eyei'tro;   i)ycfi.fvtvcn'rn<;   -rr/i   Hvpws   VLvpriVum.      If  this  be 

read,  this  was  tiie  lint  taxing,  in  distinction  from  a  second, 
and  took  place  under  him  as  governor  of  Syria,  but  in  fact 
he  was  not  so  governor  till  7G0,  we  must  construe  the  term 
jjyE/toveuoiros,  u  governing,"  ill  itswi.de  sense  as  applicable 
to  any  one  who  fills  a  place  of  rule.  Thus  understood,  Cy- 
renins,  though  not  the  governor,  may  Lave  been  a  joint,  or 
assistant  ruler,  as  Josephus  '  speaks  of  Saturnmus  and  Vo- 
lumnius  as  the  presidents  of  Syria.  Or  he  may  have  been 
an  extraordinary  commissioner  sent  from  Home  especially 
for  this  purpose.2  In  all  this  there  is  nothing  intrinsically 
improbable,  and  it  agrees  with  the  fact  that  be  was  about 
that  time  in  the  East,  and  engaged  in  political  affairs.  It 
corresponds  also  to  the-  staiemenis  of  the  fathers,  except 
Tcrtullian,  that  tins  taxing  was  by  Cy  renins.  Still,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  obvious  import  of  Luke's  words  is,  that 
he  was  then  the  governor  over  Syria,  not  an  assistant,  and 
still  less  a  commissioner  appointed  io  a  special  service  in  a 
neighboring  kingdom. 
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According  to  another  construction  of  Luke's  word^, 
taking  irpwrq  for  irpuiTtipav,  this  taxing  was  before  Cyrenius 
was  governor  of  Syria.1  So  under  stood,  it  was  the  purpose 
of  the  Evangelist  to  distinguish  between  the  two  taxings, 
tailing  for  granted  that  all  knew  that  the  second  was  under 
Cyrenius.  Bat  admitting  that  the  Creek  will  hear  this  in- 
terpretation, still  had  this  "been  Luke's  meaning  it  would 
have  been  more  naturally  expressed  another  way. 

Most  English  commentators  have  preferred  the  follow- 
ing construction ;  this  taxing  was  first  made—*,  e.  carried 
into  effect,  when  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria.8  The 
enrolment  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  Lord's  birth,  but  its 
actual  execution  was  deferred  some  nine  or  ten  years,  or 
till  Judea  was  made  a  lloman  province.  This  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  Luke's  words,  since  the  enrolment  was  only 
preparatory  to  the  assessment  and  collection  of  the  taxes, 
and  the  latter  may  have  been  delayed  by  political  difiiotil- 
ties  till  the  time  of  Cyrenius. 

Some,  as  Lardner,  (i.  33-1.)  would  make  ijye/wwooiTos  tijs 
Supius  to  be  merely  an  official  title,  and  to  imply  not  that 
('■yrenius  "was  then  actually  governor,  but  that  bo  bad  at 
some  previous  period  of  bis  life  filled  the  office.  Having 
been  governor,  the  title  continued  io  cleave  to  him,  and  by 
it  ho  was  generally  designated  and  best  known.  This,  how- 
ever, is  forced. 

But  some  objections  still  remain  to  be  considered.  First, 
that  this  taxing  could  not  have  taken  place  in  Herod's  life- 
time, because  inconsistent  with  the  political  relations  of  his 
kingdom  to  the  Empire.  It  still  bad  a  nominal  independ- 
ence, and  was  not  converted  into  a  province  till  the  banish- 
ment of  his  son  Archelaus.  In  this,  however,  is  little  force.' 
The  relations  between  Koine  and  her  dependent  kingdoms 

1  Sn  Ussier,  Whitby,  Tliuluck,  Wiesel^r.  EvruM,  Gve.well. 

-  7'1-iM'oto-i,  itdo:!,  Cair;;bdl,  l"o:  1.0:;.     ^0  u::ion^  lln:  U-riuMi-,  Lb 'Mil. 
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were  constantly  fluctuating  ;  ami  what  rights  ami  privileges 
she  should  at  any  time  give  them,  was  a  matter  of  policy.1 
Judea  was  well  known  to  Augustus  as  full  of  discontent  and 
sedition,  and  there  can  scarce  bo  a  doubt  that  it  was  his 
purpose  even  before  Herod's  death  to  reduce  it,  so  soon  as 
circumstances  permitted,  to  the  rank  of  a  province,  Besides, 
the  personal  relations  of  Augustus  and  Herod  had  a  little 
before  this  become  far  from  friendly,-  and  therefore  the 
former  was  not  likely  to  be  governed  in  his  actions  by  mere 
considerations  of  good  will.  And  Herod  could  offer  no 
effectual  resistance  to  any  measure  the  Emperor  might  pro- 
pose. He  was  now  old  ar.d  grciLt  ly  hated  by  the  .Tews,  and 
without  Roman  assistance  could  not  have  been  sure  of  his 
kingdom  for  a  day. 

If,  then,  Augustus  designed  this  enrolment  as  only  pre- 
paratory to  taxation,  and  if  Herod  looked  upon  it  as  an 
infringement  of  his  royal  rights,  he  could  only  submit.  Re- 
sistance would  only  have  brought  his  own  downfall  and  the 
downfall  of  his  family.  And  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
execution  of  the  measure  was  given  chiefly  into  his  hands. 
Two  facts  are  mentioned  by  Joseph  us,  both  of  winch  have 
been  supposed  to  have  some  relation  to  this  taxing.  He 
speaks5  of  an  oath  which  all  the  Jews  were  obliged  to  take, 
giving  assurance  of  their  good  will  to  Caesar  and  to  the 
king's  government,  and  which  was  refused  by  six  thousand 
of  the  Pharisees.  This  is  supposed  by  l.'atrithts  (iii.  171) 
to  refer  to  the  taxing  of  Luke.  But  this  took  place  under 
Satarmnus  and  before  the  taxing.  He  speaks  also  of  an  in- 
surrection a  little  before  Herod's  death,5  This  insurrection, 
though  the  ostensible  cause  of  it.  was  the  erection  of  a  golden 
eagle  over  the  great  gate  of  the  temple,  doubtless  bud  far 

1  As  to  the  tribute  [u'iuaDy  ]:niil  by  11  ui  Jtm-s  in  thn  Iior.i:i:;5.  ace  (Jits- 
well,  ii.  8'iV; ;  atid  as  to  (In;  aii'uiwniy  of  sui'ri":st  jn-ovinix's,  Mivivalo,  iv.  400. 
s  Joaephua,  Antiq.,  IS.  D.  S. 
1  Antiq.,  IT.  2.  4.  *  Antiq.,  17.  B.  2. 
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deeper  roots,  at:d  very  probably  stood  m  direct  connection 
with  the  enrolment,  which  the  insurgents,  who  were  zealots 
for  the  law,  regarded  as  only  a  preliminary  step  to  their 
more  complete  subj ligation  to  Home. 

We  find  also,  in  these  statements  of  Josephus,  an  answer 
toasecond  objection  that  such  an  enrolment  could  not  havo 
taken  plaee  without  popular  disturbances,  sneh  as  took 
place  afterward,  and  are  mentioned  by  Luke,  (Acts  v.  37.) 
Both  just  before  and  after  Herod's  death  were  commotions 
which  showed  that  the  people  at  large  were  much  disquieted, 
although  there  was  no  general  resistance  to  Roman  rule. 
But  there  was  a  large  party  who  wished  that  Judea  might. 
then  be  made  a  Roman  province,'  and  those  who  were  zeal- 
ous for  national  independence  were  now  by  no  means  so 
numerous  as  a  few  years  later.  The  enrolment,  therefore, 
might  have  been  carried  into  effect  without  producing  any 
general  rebellion,  however  a  few  excitable  spirits  may  have 
been  aroused  to  resistance. 

The  conspicuous  part  which  Cyrenius  played  in  this  tax- 
ing, so  conspicuous  that  Luke  connects  it  directly  with  his 
name,  will  surprise  no  one  who  considers  the  peculiar  state 
of  political  affairs.  Archelaus,  the  successor  of  Herod,  re- 
ceived but  half  of  his  father's  territories,  and  that  not  under 
the  name  of  king,  hut  of  ethnarch.  He  ruled  only  by  suf- 
ferance, and  was  from  the  beginning  both  hated  and  de- 
spised by  the  Jews.  In  this  condition  of  things,  it  was 
natural  that  tho  chief  direction  of  public  matters  should  fall 
into  the  bands  of  the  governor  of  tho  adjoining  province. 
Josephus  gives  ample  proof  how  ready  the  Romans  were 
under  Varus,  to  interfere  in  Jewish  quarrels,  and  with  what 
contempt  the  Syrian  governors  treated  the  subject  kings 
around  them.5  If,  also,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe, 
it  was  the  purpose  of  Augustus  at  the  first  favorable  oppor- 

'  Antiq.,  IT.  11.  2.  •  Antiq.,  19.  8. 1. 
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tunity  to  depose  Arehelaus  and  to  reduce  Judoa  to  a  prov- 
inco,  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  Cyrenius, 
as  governor  of  Syria,  might  then  have  conducted  the  taxing. 

But  how  is  the  silence  of  Joseph  us  in  regard  to  this 
matter  to  be  explained?  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
motives,  we  find  that,  in  point  of  fact,  he  does  pass  over  the 
whole  period  of  the  rule  of  Areheiaas  almost  in  silence. 
He  mentions  no  governor  of  Syria  from  Varus,  750,  to 
Cyrenius,  700.  So  he  wholly  passes  over  the  Parthian  war 
under  Cains  Caesar.1  This  cannot  have  been  from  ignorance. 
Wieseler  (OS)  supposes  that  he  concealed,  so  tar  as  possible, 
all  that  testified  to  the  Messianic  hopes  of  the  Jews  and 
against  their  submission  to  Roman  domination.  His  men- 
tion of  Judas  of  Galilee,  who  headed  the  rebellion  at  the 
second  taxing,  is  very  brief.11  Lardner,  (i.  355,)  alluding  to 
this  latter  passage,  supposes  that  Josephus  avoids  the  men- 
tion of  these  contests  between  the  Jews  and  Romans,  be- 
cause the  principles  of  Judas  were  very  popular,  and  he 
must  offend  his  countrymen  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Ro- 
mans on  the  other.  Thus  much  is  plain,  that  he  passes  over 
as  lightly  as  possible  every  thing  that  testifies  to  the  degra- 
dation of  his  people.1 

Thus,  in  various  ways,  the  difficulties,  connected  with 
the  taxing  may  bo  met  (though  it  cannot  be  said  that 
they  are  all  yet  removed),  if  we  assume  that  Cyrenius  was 
but  once  governor  of  Syria.  But  we  have  strong  historical 
evidence  that  he  twice  filled  this  office.  If  this  shall  be 
confirmed  by  further  investigations,  all  doubts  as  to  the 
literal  accuracy  of  Luke  will  he  removed. 

Why,  in  Joseph's  journey  to  Bethlehem,  Mary  should 
have  accompanied  him,  is  not  stated  by  the  Evangelist. 
Some  have  supposed  that  she  was  obliged  to  go,  in  order 
to  be  enrolled  ;  but  neither,  according  to  Jewish  or  Romish 

»  Atrtiq.,  IS.  1,  C. 
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custom,  was  it  necessary  that,  she  should  be  personally  pres- 
ent.' Others  suppose  that  she  possessed  a  little  inheritance 
in  Bethlehem,  and  so  mast  go  thither.1  But  this  is  without 
proof  and  against  probability  ;  for,  if  she  had  h:id  posses- 
sions there,  she  would  scarce  have  been  compelled  to  go  to 
tile  inn.  In  all  likelihood  she  went  with  Joseph  because,  at 
this  delicate  and  trying  period,  she  was  unwilling  to  bo  left  at 
Nazareth  alone.  That  she  was  aware  of  the  prophecy  that 
the  Messiah  should  be  born  at  Bethlehem  is  not  improb- 
able ;  but  that  she  journeyed  there  with  a  design  thus  to 
ensure  its  fulfilment,3  is  not  consistent  with  the  general 
tenor  of  her  conduct. 


Dec,  749.     5  b.  c. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Joseph  anil  Mary  at  Bethlehem,   Luke  ii.  G-7 

tlicv  u:.-..ld  find  i.o  room  at  the  inn,  ami  took  refuge  in  si. 
cottage  wjHTM  ilm  hayi;  v.-ils  burn,  ;i:-.d  'aid  in  the  manger. 

The  village  of  Bethlehem,  "  house  of  bread,"  lies  about 
six  miles  south  of  Jerusalem  on  the  way  to  Hebron.  There 
was  another  ■city  or  village  of  this  name  in  Zebulon,  (Josh, 
xix.  IS,)  whence  this  is  called,  to  distinguish  it,  Bethlohom- 
Jurlah.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  catalogues  of  the  cities 
of  Judab.  In  Genesis  (xlviii.  7)  it  is  called  Ephrath,  and  in 
Micah  (v.  2)  Ephratah — an  epithet  given  it  because  of  its 
fruit  fulness.  It  appears  in  Scripture  chiefly  in  connection 
•with  the  house  of  David,  and  seems  never  to  have  been  a 
place  of  much  importance.  "  The  Jews  are  very  silent  of 
this  city  ;  nor  do  I  remember  that  I  have  read  any  thing  in 
them  concerning  it  besides  those  things  which  are  produced 
out  of  the  Old  Testament."  *  Micah  speaks  of  it  as  little 
amongst  the  thousands  of  Judah.     It  was  here  that  the 

1  Sec,  however,  Sepp,  ii.  68.  *  Olshaiisoii,  Michaeiis. 

»  So  Lange.  *  Lightfoot,  iii.  100. 
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fields  of  Boa:',  lay.  in  which  Ruth  gleaned,  (Ruth,  ii.  4 ;) 
and  hero  the  son  of  Obed  was  born.  Hither  came  Samuel, 
and  anointed  tlie  youthful  David  to  be  the  successor  of 
Saul.  That  the  Messiah  should  be  bom  here  was  express'v 
declared  by  the  prophet  Micah,  (v.  2  ;)  and  the  Jews  seem 
to  have  had  no  question  as  to  his  meaning,  nor  ever  to  have 
doubted  the  literal  fulfilment-  of  the  prophecy.  (Matt.  ii. 
6;  John,  vii.  42.) 

Bethlehem  lies  on  the  eastern  brow  of  a  ridge  that  runs 
from  east  to  west  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  surrounded  by 
hills.  From  the  highest  point  of  tlie  ridge  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive view  toward  the  south  and  east,  in  the  direction  of 
Jericho,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  mountains  of  Moab  beyond. 
There  are  deep  valleys  both  on  the  south  and  north ;  that 
on  the  north  stretches  toward  Jerusalem,  and  in  it  olives, 
figs,  almond-gn>vc:=,  ai:d  vineyards  are  found.  The  village 
has  one  street,  broad,  but  not  thickly  built.  The  present 
inhabitants  are  chieily  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  holy 
trinkets  and  relics,  beads,  crosses.  &c,  for  [he  pilgrims  who 
visit  Jerusalem. 

The  exact  spot  where  the  Lord  was  born,  has  been  the 
subject  of  anxious  investigation  and  of  zealous  controversy. 
All  the  information  upon  this  point  that  the  Scriptures 
give,  is  contained  in  the  words  of  Luke,  that  when  Joseph 
and  Mary  arrived  at  Bethlehem,  they  could  find  no  place 
at  the  inn,  or  khan;  and  that,  when  Jesus  was  born,  she 
was  compelled  to  put  the  new-born  babe  in  a  manger,  ^wj. 
From  this  statement  some  have  inferred  that  the  manger 
was  in  a  stall  connected  with  the  inn  itself;'  but  this  is 
hardly  consistent  with  other  features  of  the  narrative. 
That  the  place  in  which  she  took  refuge  was  a  stall,  or  room 
where  cattle  were  lodged,  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  the 
mention  of  a  manger. 

The  place  now  shown    as   the  Lord's  birthplace  is  a 

■  Wilsou,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  i.  332;  Kitto,  Life  of  CLrist,  i,S. 
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cave  southeast  from  the  town,  and  now  covered  by  the 
Latin  convent.  The  tradition  that  connects  this  cave  with 
His  birth  is  very  ancient.'  Robinson  (ii.  416}  speaks  of  it 
as  "  reaching  back  at  least  to  the  middle  of  the  second 
century."  Justin  Martyr  (150,  A.  d.)  mentions  it;  as  also 
Origen  about  a  hundred  years  later.  Queen  Helena  erected 
a  church  over  it,  (325  a.  a.)  Here  came  Jerome,  (400  a.  d.,) 
and  dwelt  for  many  years.  So  far  then  as  early  tradition 
can  authenticate  a  place,  this  seems  well  authenticated.' 
Yet  there  are  objections  which  have  led  many  to  deny  the 
truth  of  the  tradition.3  The  point  then  demands  some  fur- 
ther examination. 

The  objection,  that  Luke  says  noshing  of  a  cave,  is  not 
important.  His  purpose  is  simply  to  show  the  humble  and 
friendless  state  of  the  infant  child,  and  this  is  done  by  the 
mention  of  the  circumstances  that  there  was  no  room  for 
his  parents  in  the  inn,  and  that  when  lie  was  born  He  was 
laid  in  a  manger.     Any  other  particulars  were  for  his  pur- 


A  more  important  objection  is  that  drawn  from  the 
fact,  that  tradition  makes  caves  or  grottoes  to  be  the  sites 
of  so  many  remarkable  events.  That,  as  was  long  ago  said  by 
Maundrell,  li  wherever  you  go,  you  mid  almost  every  thing 
represented  as  done  under  ground,'7  naturally  awakens  our 
incredulity.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  could  not  have 
been  bo  generally  selected  for  such  sites,  unless  there  were 
gome  grounds  of  fitness  in  the  selection.  The  scriptures, 
Josephus,  and  all  travellers  speak  of  the  numerous  caves 
that  arc  found  throughout  Palestine.'  They  were  used  for 
dwellings,  for  fortresses  and  places  of  refuge,  for  cisterns, 
for  prisons,  and  for  sepulchres.  Travellers  used  them  as 
inns,  robbers  as  dens,  herdsmen  as  stalls,  husbandmen  as 

■  See  Thilo,  Codes  Apoc,  i.  381,  nolo. 

'  See  a  full  statement  of  the  eviilencn  in  Patritius,  iii.  29S. 

3  H-j  liiltor,  Eobinson. 
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granaries.  Many  of  these  eaves  wore  very  large.  One  is 
mentioned  (J  Lid  ire1;  xx.  47)  large  enough  for  six  hundred 
men..  Bonar,1  in  reference  to  the  cave  of  Adullam,  says: 
"you  might  spend  days  in  exploring  these  vast  apartments, 
for  the  whole  mountain  seems  excavated,  or  rather  honey 
combed."  Pococke  speaks  of  one  large  enough  for  thirty 
thousand  men. 

These  eaves,  so  numerous  in  the  light  limestone  forma- 
tion of  Judea,  and  easily  wrought  into  any  shape,  and  always 
dry,  were  naturally  thus  applied  to  many  uses.  We  need 
not  be  surprised  to  find  i  hem  connected  with  many  remark- 
able events,  and  hallowed  by  sacred  associations.  The 
traditions  that  connect  them  with  the  history  of  Jesus  are 
neither  to  lie  indiscriminately  received,  nor  indiscriminately 
rejected.  'Whether  a  particular  event  did.,  or  did  not,  take 
place  in  a  grotto  is  to  be  judged  of  according  to  its  intrinsic 
probability,  and  the  amount  of  evidence.  Whilst  no  unpre- 
judiced person  will  be  disposed  to  put  the.  site  of  the 
Annunciation  to  Mary,  or  of  the  Agony,  or  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, in  a  cave,  yet  all  recognize  the  cave  as  a  fitting  place 
for  the  sepulchre.  Whether  a  cave  was,  or  not,  the  birth- 
place of  the  Lord,  must  bo  judged  of  by  its  own  merits. 

Thus  looking  upon  this  iradition,  we  find  no  sufficient 
reason  why  it  should  be  wholly  rejected.  Probably  there 
is  some  measure  of  truth  in  it.  It  is  indeed  hard  to  believe 
that  the  present  cave,  so  deep  down  and  inaccessible,  could 
ever  have  been  used  as  a  stall  for  cattle.  Perhaps  the  fact 
may  he  that  this  cave,  in  its  original  shape,  was  connected 
with  a  house  forming  its  rear  apartment,  and  used  as  a 
stable.  To  this  house  went  Joseph  and  Mary,  when  they 
could  find  no  room  at.  the  inn,  and  when  the  child  was  born, 
it  was  laid  in  the  manger  as  the  most  convenient  place. 
Arculf,  (a.  d.  TOO,)5  describing  the  cave  as  it  was  in  his 
day,  says:  "At  the  extreme  eastern  nne;le  (of  the  ridge) 

'  Land  of  Promise,  B46.  '  Early  Travels,  C, 
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there  is  a  sort  of  natural  half-cave,  the  outer  part  of  which 
is  said  to  have  "been  the  place  of  our  Lord's  birth :  the  inside 
ia  called  our  Lord's  manger.  The  whole  of  this  cave 
is  covered  within  with  precious  marble."  Willibald  (a.  d. 
722)  says :  "  The  place  whore  Christ  was  bom  was  once  a 
cave  under  the  earth,  but  it  is  now  a  square  house  cut  in 
the  rock,  and  the  earth  is  dug  up  and  thrown  from  it  all 
around,  and  a  church  is  now  built  above  it,"  Thus  the 
small  cave  that  ordinal iy  existed  in  the  rear  of  the  dwell- 
ing, and  was  used  as  a  stable,  lias  been  gradually  converted 
into  its  present  shape. 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  defended  by  Thomson,  {ii.fi;!;!.) 
"  It  is  not  impossible,  to  say  the  least,  but  that  the  apart- 
ment in  which  our  Saviour  was  bom  was  in  fact  a  cave.  I 
have  seen  many  such,  consisting  of  one  or  more  rooms  in 
front  of,  and  in  eluding  a  cavern  where  the  cattle  were  kept. 
It  is  my  impression  that  the  birth  actually  took  place  in  an 
ordinary  house  of  some  common  peasant,  and  that  the  babe 
was  laid  in  one  of  the  mangers,  such  as  arc  still  found  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  farmers  of  tins  region.  That  house  may 
have  stood  where  the  convent  does  now,  and  some  sort  of  a 
cavo,  either  natural  or  made  by  digging  the  earth  away  for 
building,  and  for  the  roofs  of  houses,  may  have  been  directly 
below,  or  even  included  within  its  court,11  Elsewhere  {ii. 
93)  he  thus  speaks  of  the  manger,  which  he  identifies  with 
the  "crib"  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (i.  3) — "It  is  common 
to  find  two  sides  of  the  one  room,  where  the  native  farmer 
resides  with  his  cattle,  fitted  up  with  these  mangers,  and  the 
remainder  elevated  about,  two  feet  higher  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  family.  The  mangers  are  built  of  small  stones 
and  mortar  in  the  shape  of  a  box,  or  rather  of  a  kneading- 
trough,  and  when  cleaned  up  and  white-washed,  as  they 
often  are  in  summer,  they  do  very  well  to  lay  little  babes  in. 
Indeed  our  own  children  have  slept  there  in  our  rude  sum- 
mer retreats  on  the  mountains." 
4* 
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We  may  then  conclude  that  tradition  has  not  in  this 

case  erred.  The  site  of  the  Lord's  birthplace!  must  long 
have  been  remembered  by  tlio  shepherds,  (Luke  ii,  16,)  and 
been  generally  known  in  the  region  round.  But  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  cave  is  doubtless  very  unlike  its 
original  conditio ti.  It  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  deep- 
ened, and  space  made  In  various  directions  for  the  various 
accessory  grottoes  and  sepulchres  which  are  now  shown, 
In  this  way  all  the  statements  of  Luke  can  be  easily  recon- 
ciled with  the  tradition.  Here  was  the  cave  in  the  rear  of 
the  house,  and  used  for  cattle.  In  a  manger,  as  the  most 
ready  and  fitting  place,  the  babe  was  laid.  Hither  came  the 
shepherds,  to  pay  their  ad  oral,  ion.-,  and  here  probably  still 
later  cama  the  Magi.  These  remarkable  events  would  not 
easily  pass  from  men's  memories,  and  some  knowledge  of 
the  spot  where  they  occurred  could  not  well  have  escaped 
the  early  disciples. 

The  church  that  now  stands  over  the  cave  of  the  na- 
tivity was  built  by  I  he  Emperor-  Justinian  upon  the  site  of 
that  built  by  the  Empress  Helena,  a.  d.  .■530.'  Adjoining  it 
are  the  Latin,  Creek,  and  Armenian  convents,  whose  monks 
have  .t  common  interest  in  it  for  purposes  of  worship.  It  is 
iiow much  dilapidated,  thoogh.  as  the  oldest  Christian  church 
in  the  world,  if  continues  to  possess  great  .architectural  in- 
terest. The  cave  of  the  nativity  is  2S  feet  long  by  II  wide, 
and  a  silver  star  in  a  marble  slab  at  the  eastern  end  marks 
the  precise  spot  where-  the  Lord  was  born.  Here  is  the  in- 
scription :  lib:,  <k  v ('■/•'/ mo  Maria  Jesus  Chri&lus  natus  est. 
Silver  lamps  are  always  burning  around,  and  an  altar  stands 
near,  which  is  used  in  turn  by  the  monks  of  the  convents. 
The  manger  in  which  the  Lord  was  laid  was  taken  to  Home 
by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  and  placed  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria 
Maggiore,  but  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  marble  one.  A  few 

Toblur'a  Bethlehem,  104 
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feet  opposite,  ;m  altar  mai-hs  the  spot  where  the  Magi  stood. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  silken  hangings. 

The  usual  exaggeration  of  l.radii  ion  may  he  seen  in  the 
many  apocrypha!  sites  gathered  around  the  central  one. 
In  adjoining  grottoes  are  shown  the  chapel  of  Joseph  and 
the  chapel  of  the  Innocents,  where  the  children  murdered 
by  Herod  were  buried.  A  stone  is  also  shown  that  marks 
the  spot  where,  in  the  firmament  above,  the  star  stood  still 
that  guided  the  Magi  in  their  journey.  Of  more  interest  to 
the  Christian  scholar  is  the  cave,  now  converted  into  a 
chapel,  where  Jerome  lived,  studied,  and  prayed.  It  is 
said  by  Stanley,  (480,)  that  during  the  invasion  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha  the  Arabs  took  possession  of  the  convent,  and  found 
by  the  removal  of  the  marbles,  &e.,  with  which  it  was  en- 
cased, that  the  grotto  of  the  nativity  was  an  ancient  sep- 
ulchre. If  this  were  so,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Joseph 
and  Maiy  would  have  entered  it.  But  the  statement  needs 
confirmation. 

That  the  Lord  was  born  very  soon  after- their  arrival  at 
Bethlehem,  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  "there 
was  no  room  iijr  them  in  the  inn." 


Dec„;  749.      5  B.C. 

The  fame  i:i«tit  upon  v.hieh  He  iv:is  born,  tin  Angel  Luke  ii.  6-20. 
of  Ike  Lord  Bp-iciu-pi!  to  ."«i:ie  Bin.--];l;ei'i!s,  win)  were  keep- 
ing wnteh  over  tlioir  fla  :;!.?■,  and  announced  to  them  His 
birth.      Leaving  [licit'  Cock?,  [key  hnste:n:d  to  Itcthlekcm 
to  s^o  the  ckikl,  and  i'iiulini;  Him,  reuvnod  praising  God. 

The  bearing  of  the  fact  that  the  shepherds  were  in  the 
field  watching  their  flocks,  upon  the  date  of  the    Lord's 

birth,  has  been  already  examined. 

The  residence  of  the  shepherds  is  not  mentioned,  nor  do 
we  know  the  place  where  they  were  beeping-  watch.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem,  and  yet  some 
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little  distance  removed.  There  is  now,  a  mile  or  more  east 
from  the  convent,  a  plain  in  which  is  a  little  village  called  the 
Village  of  the  Shepherds.  Kot  far  from  this  village  is  pointed 
out  the  field  where,  it  is  said,  they  were  feeding  their  flocks, 
and  here  ia  shown  a  grotto,  called  the  Grotto  of  the  Shep- 
herds. In  this  field  a  church  was  built  by  the  Empress 
Helena.  In  its  neighborhood  stood  formerly  a  cloister,  but 
now  only  ruins  of  a  church  or  cloister  are  to  ho  found.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Bernard,  a.  i>.  SOT.1  "  One  mile  from  Beth- 
lehem is  the  monastery  of  the  holy  shepherds  to  whom 
the  angel  appeared  at  our  Lord's  nativity."  Tradition 
makes  the  number  of  Shepherds  three  or  four,  and  gives 
their  names.2 

Jan. — Feb.,  750.     4  b.  c. 

l."j:un  Llio  o;  njih  iliiy  lulJoii'bjj  Hi?  bi:  t'i.  il.t-  Lo;d  v.'iis    Luke  ij.  21. 
circumcised,  ar.d  tin?  name  Jesus  given  Him,  Forty  days 
iiftci'  t.iie  liirth,  Mm-y    [u'«smiiof\    hursc-If   iviili    I  ho  cijild  Lri;t:  ii.  2'2-3S. 
at  the  Temple  in  iiccoi'thnme  with  IJe  law,  and  after  the 
i :'.■.:.-::■: i L;;;iii:i  relni'ueJ  :':■;. in  to  I'icchleliem. 

The  order  of  events  folio  whig  Christ's  birth  to  the  time 
Ho  went  to  reside  at  Nazareth,  is  much  disputed.     The 

chief  point  of  controversy  is  respecting  the  time  of  the  visit 
of  the  Magi.  If  this  can  be  determined,  the  other  events 
may  bo  easily  arranged. 

An  early  and  current  tradition  placed  the  coming  of  the. 
Magi  on  the  6th  of  January,  or  on  the  13th  day  after  His 
birth.3  This  day  was  early  celebrated  as  the  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany,  or  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  and  originally  h:u! 
reference  to  His  birth,  to  the  visit  of  the  Alagi,  and  to  His 
baptism.  It  is  now  observed  both  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches  with  reference  to  the  hitter  two  events,  of  which 
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the  adoration  nf  the  .Magi  is  made  most  prominent.  This  is1 
also  the  case  in  the  English  and.  American  Episcopal 
Churches.  But  the  tradition  did  not  command  universal 
assent.  Eusebius  and  Epiphanius,  reasoning  from  Matt. 
ii.  16,  put  the  coming  of  the  Magi  two  years  after  His 
birth.  And  others  have  thought  the  Oth  January  selected 
for  convenience,  rather  than  as  having  any  direct  chrono- 
logical connection  with  the  event.  The  apocryphal  gospel 
of  the  birth  of  Mary  puts  their  coming  on  the  forty-second 
day,  or  after  the  presentation,  hut  some  copies  on  the 
13th.1 

If  we  now  ask  the  grounds  upon  which,  aside  from  this 
tradition,  the  coming  of  the  wise  men  is  placed  so  soon 
after  the  birth,  and  before  l.ho  presentation  in  the  Temple, 
the  more  important  are  these :  first,  that  the  words  rav  St 
Iijtrov yevvtjOevTOs,  "Now  when  Jesus  was  horn,"  (Malt. ii.  1,) 
imply  that  the  one  event  speedily  followed  the  other,  the 
participle  being  in  the  aorist  and  not  in  the  perfect ;  second, 
that  directly  after  the  presentation  Jesus  went  with  His 
parents  to  Nazareth,  (Luke  ii.  39,)  and  that  therefore  the 
presentation  mast  have  been  preceded  by  their  visit ;  third, 
that  at  the  coining  of  the  Magi. . I  ierod  first  heard  of  the  birth 
of  Jesus,  but  if  the  presentation  at  the  Temple  had  pre- 
viously taken  place,  he  must  have  heard  of  it,  as  it  had 
been  made  public  by  Anna,  (Luke  ii.  3S-.)  But  none  of  these 
reasons  is  decisive.  There  is  nothing,  as  asserted,  in  the  use 
of  ywjjflejTos,  "now  when  Jesus  was  born,"  that  proves  that 
they  came  so  soon  as  lie  was  born,  or  that  an  interval  of  two 
months  may  not  have  elapsed."  The  opinion  of  many  of 
the  fathers  that  they  found  I  fini  still  in  the  manger,  or  stall, 
in  fpehmea  Ufa  qua-  natux  est,  may  be  true,  if  the  manger 
was  in  a  cave  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  (See  Matt.  ii.  11.) 
The  statement  of  Luke,  that  "  when  they  had  performed 

'  Hofnjsinn,  125.  »  See  Gal.  iv.  2!1,  unil  Meyer,  in  loco. 
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all  things  .according  to  the  law  of  the  Lord,  they  returned 
into  Galilee,  to  their  own  city  Nazareth,"  has  often  been 
interpreted  as  affirming  that  they  went  directly  from 
the  temple  to  Nazareth  without  any  return  to  Bethle- 
hem.1 But  this  interpretation  is  arbitrary.  It  is  apparent 
that  Luke  does  not  design  to  give  a  fall  history  of  Christ's 
infancy.  He  says  nothing  oi'im;  Ivlagi,  of  the  murder  of  the 
children,  of  the  flight  into  Egypt.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  motive  of  this  omission,  which  A! ford,  in  common 
with  manyGerman  critics,  iuwiljes-'.  to  ignorance, nothing  can 
be  inferred  from  it  to  the  impugning  of  if  atfheiy's  accuracy. 
lit',  [statement  respecting  the  return  to  Galilee  is  general, 
and  does  not  imply  any  strict  chronological  connection. 
Elsewhere  in  Lake  like  instances  occur,  as  in  iv.  14-,  where 
Jesus  is  said  to  have  "  returned  in  the  power  of  the  Rpirii: 
into  Galilee,"  whence  it  would  appear  thai,  this  return  fol- 
lowed immediately  upon  the  temptation  ;  yet  we  know  that 
an  interval  os' several  months  must  have  elapsed.  It  is  the 
tact  that  His  childhood  was  passed  at  Nazareth,  which  Luke 
brings  prominently  forward,  not  the  precise  time  when  He 
went  thither,  which  was  unimportant.  It  is  not  inconsistent 
with  his  language  that  Jesus  shoahl  have  returned  to  Beth- 
lehem from  the  Temple,  an  afternoon  walk  of  two  hours, 
and  have  gone  thence  to  Nazareth  by  way  of  Egypt, 
though  had  wo  this  gospel  alone,  we  could  not  infer  this. 
Besides,  it  is  apparent  from  Matthew's  narrative  (ii.  22-3) 
that  Joseph  did  not  design  upon  his  return  from  Egypt  to 
go  to  Galilee,  and  went  thither  only  by  express  divine  di- 
rection. Plainly  he  locked  upon  octhlehern,  not  Nazareth, 
as  the  proper  home  of  the  child  who  should  be  the  heir 
of  David.3  And  finally  the  tact  that  Anna  "  spoke  of  Him 
to  all  them  that  looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem,"  by 
no  means  shows  that  her  words  came  to  the  ears  of  Herod. 
'  So  early,  Chrysostom ;  and  now,  A.  Clarke  and  Meyer. 
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The  number  of  those  who  shaved  the  iaith  of  Simeon  and 
Anna  was  doubtless  few,  and  the  birth  of  Jesus  was  not 
an  event  that  they  would  blazon  abroad  before  the  Phari- 
sees and  Herod. 

Those  who  thus  place  the  visit  of  the  Magi  before  the 
purification  of  Mary  and  the  presentation  of  Jesus,  are  by 
no  means  agreed  as  to  the  time  of  the  latter  events.  If  the 
visit  of  the  Magi  was  on  the  thirteenth  day  after  Mis  birth, 
and  the  murder  of  the  children  and  the  flight  into  Egypt 
tool;  place  immediately  after,  the  purification  must  have  been 
delayed  till  the  return,  and  so  in  any  event  alter  the  legal 
time  on  the  fortieth  day.1  To  avoid  this,  some  suppose 
(.hat,  although  ihe  suspicions  of  Herod  had  been  aroused  by 
the  inquiries  of  the  Magi,  yet  he  took  no  active  measures 
for  the  destruction  of  the  child,  till  the  rumor  of  what  had 
taken  place  at  the  Temple  at  the  lime  of  the  presentation 
(Luke  ii.  27-38)  reaching  his  ear:;,  stirred  him  up  to  give 
immediate  order  for  the  murder  of  the  children.5  Others 
still,  making  the  departure  to  Nazareth  to  have  immediately 
followed  the  purification,  are  compelled  to  make  Nazareth, 
not  Bethlehem,  the  starting  point  of  the  flight  into  Egypt.3 

The  obvious  difficulties  connected  with  this  traditional 
view  of  the  coming  of  the  wise  men  on  the  thirteenth  day 
after  the  Lord's  birth,  have  led  most  in  modern  times  to  put 
it  after  the  purification  on  the  fortieth  day.  Borne,  who  hold 
that  Jesus  went  immediately  after  that  event  to  Nazareth. 
suppose  that  after  a  short  sojourn  there  He  returned  to 
Bethlehem,  and  there  was  found  by  the  wise  men."  But 
most  who  put  the  purification  upon  the  fortieth  day,  make 
the  visit  of  the  Magi  to  have  shortly  followed,  and  prior  to 
any  departure  to  Nazareth.6  And  this  order  seems  best  to 
harmonize  the  seriptu.ro  narratives.     The  language  of  Luke 

1  IViecUicb,  B-jcher.  '  Ai!;;:if:1i:i!!,  t^ipp,  Alion],  *  Maldonati. 

4  Ivpijiliiiiiii;:;,  am!  :io'.v  Ja:vi:i,  and  Pfltritius. 
8  Kobe-Mill,  Ti;,di!--ti!iiirf,  Wii/scicr,  L^UL-r.se.in, 
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ii.  22,  compared  with  v.  21,  plainly  intimates  that  as  the 
circumcision  took  place  on  the  eighth,  or  legal  day,  so  did 
the  presentation  on  the  fortieth.  Till  this  day,  the  mother 
was  regarded  as  unclean,  and  was  to  abide  at  home,  audit 
is  therefore  very  improbable  that  the  adoration  of  the  Magi, 
and  especially  t he  flight  into  Egypt,  should  have  previously 
taken  place.  Doubtless,  in  case  of  necessity,  all  the  legal 
requisitions  could  have  been  set  aside,  but  this  necessity  is 
not  proved  in  this  case  to  have  existed.  That  the  purifica- 
tion was  after  the  return  from  Egypt,  is  inconsistent  with 
Matthew's  statements,  (ii.  '22),  that  after  Joseph  had  heard 
that  Archelaus  was  reigning  in  Jtv.lea,  he  was  afraid  to  go 
thither.  If,  then,  he  dare  not  even  enter  the  king's  territory, 
how  much  less  would  he  dare  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  enter 
publicly  into  the  temple.  The  conjecture  of  some,1  that 
Archeiaus  was  then  absent  at  Rome,  is  wholly  without 
historic  proof. 

That  Matthew  puts  the  Slight  into  Egypt  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  departure  of  1  he  Magi,  (ii.  13.)  is  plain."' 
No  interval  could  have  elapsed  after  their  departure,  for 
it  is  said,  v.  14,  that  he  "took  the  young  child  and  His 
mother  by  night,  and  departed  into  Egypt."  He  went  so 
soon  as  the  angel  appeared  to  him,  apparently  the  same 
night.  We  cannot  then  place  the  history  of  the  p'lvifiea- 
tion  after  their  departure,  and  before  the  flight  into  Kgypt, 
as  is  done  by  Calvin  and  many.  Nor  could  Herod,  after 
his  jealousy  had  been  aroused  by  the  inquiries  of  the  Magi 
after  the  new-born  King  of  the  Jews,  have  waited  quietly 
several  weeks  till  the  events  at  the  purification  awakened 
his  attention  anew.  Ho  doubtless  aeted  here  with  that 
decision  that  characterized  all  his  movements,  and  seeing 

■  Soling. 

*  Alfovii.  Elliott  fays:  "  l*r;)b;d>h"  ™  i'v-  sim-u  r.i;;T'.i.  Ui;il  il:o  Mrs;! 
arrived."  From  the  fact  that  they  "were  warned  of  &od  in  a  dream," 
it,  may,  however,  ljo  itiicrrcd  that  the  dream,  of  Josqjk  was  the  night  fol- 
lowing. 
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himself  mocked  by  the  wise  men,  took  instant  measures  for 
the  destruction  of  the  child. 

The  fact  that  Mary  offered  the  offering  of  the  poor, 
(Luke  ii.  24,)  may  bo  mentioned  ;i,s  incidentally  confirming 
this  view;  for  if  she  hud  received  previously  the  gifts  of  the 
-Magi,  particularly  l.ho  gold,  we  jj\:i-y  suppose  that  she  would 
have  used  it  to  provide  a  bettor  offering.' 

We  thus  trace  a  threefold  adoration  of  Christ:  1st, 
that  of  the  shepherds ;  2d,  that  of  Simeon  and  Anna  ;  3d, 
that  of  the  Magi;  or  a  twofold  adoration  of  the  Jews,  and 
then  the  adoration  of  the  heathen, 


Feb.,  750.     4  b.  a 

f'ora  ul'ici-  tin;  jji'CWiilaili'iu,  c;i:::,e  l'ic  «'i;ij  jjir.-ii  iVon:  Mi'.iT.  ii.  l-.i?. 
the  East  to  worship  the  new-born  King  of  the  JeWB, 
Tj-.ii?  visit  t'.vjRed  Uio  sufi|!:diji;s  or  liurud,  who  ■undo 
dil:::!1!)!.  ijuruirUa  of  them,  but  Iidii£  worried  of  Cod  in  a 
i.fvciuu  tl'.:M:  liu'V  tkodd  not  rerum  to  bin,  they  liiipniioo 
to  their  own  country  another  way. 

The  time  of  the  appearmp;  of  the  star  which  led  the  Magi 
to  seek  Jesus.  has  been  id  ready  considered  :  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding note  the  reasons  have  been  given  why  their  coming 
should  be  placed  after  the  purification  on  the  40th  day. 

It  is  not  said  whence  the  Magi  came,  except  anro  aya-ro- 
kmv,  "from  the  east."  In  this  phrase  Arabia  maybe  in- 
cluded, though  lying  rather  to  the  south  than  cast  of  Judea; 
but  its  more  probable  reference  is  to  the  regions  beyond 
the  Euphrates.  Whether  however  of  these,  Persia,  or 
Chaldea,  or  I'artlna,  may  be  meant,  we  have  no  data  to 
determine.  Some  have  preferred  Persia,  because  this  was 
the  home  of  the  Magian  religion  ;  ethers  Arabia,  because 
the  gifts  given  were  native  to  that  country,  and  it  was 
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near  to  Judea,  r.nd  a! so  because  of  the  prediction  of  the 
Psalmist,  (I.xxii.  10,)  that  the  tings  of  Sella  and  Sheba 
should  offer  gifts. 

According  to  Rawlinson,'  il;'g  j:;>si.  was  not  the  primitive 
t  of  the  Persians,  but  was  received  among  them 
i  the  Scyths.  lis  chief  feature  was  worship  of  the 
elements.  The  -vlr.gi,  distinctively  so  called,  wore  a  tribe 
of  the  Medes,  to  whom  were  intrusted  all  the  priestly  func- 
tions connected  with  the  practice  of  that  religion,  holding 
a  relation  to  the  other  tribes  similar  to  that  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  to  the  Jews.  They  were  astrologers,  and  inter- 
preters of  dreams.  The  name,  at  first  one  of  honor,  lost  in 
later  times  its  significance,  and  was  applied  to  all  who  made 
pretensions  to  supernatural  knowledge,  the  itinerant  con- 
jurors, wizards,  jugglers,  often  spoken  of  by  the  Roman 
'writers,  ami  merit ioned  by  Josephus  and  Luke.J 

That  these  astrologers  may  have  had  some  knowledge  of 
Balaam's  prophecy  of  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  (Num.  xxiv.  17,) 
is  not  impossible.3  Of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  from  the 
peculiar  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  wise  men  of 
Babylon,  they  could  scarcely  have  been  ignorant.  That  a 
general  expectation  pervaded  the  East  that  a  king  should 
arise  in  Judea  to  rule  the  world,  seems  well  authenticated.1 
At  least  there  were  great  multitudes  of  Jews  in  the  East, 
and  their  Messianic  hopes  could  hardly  fail  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Magi.  According  to  T.-lllicott,"  it  is  most 
probable  that  they  had  learned  of  "prophecies  uttered  in 
their  own  country,  dimly  J.omhy.dowiiijr  this  divine  mys- 


Herodotus,  i.  Essay  v. 

Bee  Trend),  Star  of  the  Wise  Men.     It  is  8 

jii^hr  that  Li.;U!f;iel  stmulit 

,t  that  It  is  used  here,  as  well  as  elsewher. 

:  in  the  ScripturB,  in  its  ball 

3  Hcc,  lio'.vuvn;-,  Ki.rl/.,  G'.'iili.  rlc-s  Alt,  limid.,  i':.2, 

<  HiiiMiiiIus,  Ves-p.,  o.  iv. ;  Tacilus,  v.  IS.  It  is,  however,  us1-'':  led  l>y 
Giesselei',  thai,  both  these  Siisloriiiiiis  eepieii  JoEejilif.  Ket.i^der  speaks 
doubtinglj-.  s  1%  noto  1. 
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tery."  Some  suppose  these  wise  mc-n  to  have  been  them- 
selves Jews,  hut  their  question,  "  Where  is  he  that  is  horn 
King  of  the  Jews?"  plainly  implies  that  they  wore  not  of  that 
people.  Aside, thou,  fiom  any  immediate  sapei'natural  reve- 
lation to  them,  we  may  infer  that  they  were  in  a  position 
to  interpret  the  appearing  of  the  star  as  connected  with  the 
fi-Jh'lvnont  of  Jewish  prophecies  respecting  the  Messiah,  and 
thus  could  speak  of  it  as  "  His  star."  Still  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  might  of  God  by  special 
revelation  the  moaning  of  the  things  they  saw. 

Of  tho  supernatural  character  of  this  star  we  have 
already  spoken.  The  part  it  plays  in  guiilhig  the  wise  men 
on  their  way,  its  appearing  and  disappearing  and  reappear- 
ing, cannot  well  be  cxp'mned  by  a  reference  to  the  conjunc- 
tions of  planets,  or  to  the  ordinary  movements  of  the  stars. 
It  has  well  been  said  by  one  :  .Printer  illam  stclke  speaiem 
qua-  corporeir/n  >\-!r-/tociio7rf/fi>>iii,J'i'?!/e)zt/orvcr!-tattfradir.!ti 
corum  tarda perdocutt.  And  Augustine  calls  the  star  mag- 
nijicM  lingua  colli. 

Many  traditions  have  been  current  in  the  Church  re- 
specting these  Magi.1  They  were  said  to  be  three  in  num- 
ber ;  they  were  kings,  one  oi:'  Arabia,  one  of  Godolia  or 
Saba,  and  one  of  Thar  sis  :  their  names  M'elchior,  BalUiasar, 
Caspar;  they  wore  baptized  by  St.  Thomas,  their  bones 
were  gathered  by  St.  Helena  and  buried  at  St.  Sophia  in 
Constantinople,  and  wore  ihially  removed  to  Cologne,  where 
they  now  lie.2 

If  the  Magi  came  from  beyond  tho  Euphrates,  they 
probably  came  by  way  of  Damascus  and  thence  to  Jerusa- 
lem. Inretc.rumq.l.hey  may  have  gone  south  of  the  j)cad 
Sea  to  Petra,  and  thence  have  crossed  the  Euphrates. 


-  IiiMi;*iioi!'.i.  'lie  Lc-.v-nr'i;  v;.-i  .V;i  livli  ■::;::!  riivi  Ki'jiii;  ■:■:'",  UcrtiO^  Ili'.rvc, 
ii.  503.  I'or  a  full  disoLiss»:on  uf  :i.ll  i'::;:^.:  i;'udi:ifj:is,  t-ro  iSp&nl^Ur.,  Dubij 
Brnngalioa,  ii.  271,  aud  Patriiiun,  iii.  31S. 
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::■■  iiioilli'tiOy  ri  J "1  c"  i "  l'Sici)'  departure,  Je^'ph,  v,-;ivnoil  by  M.'JT.  M.  13— l-j. 
God  in  a  dream,    Laln.'S  JMsu-y   and   .Tesus  and  goes  down 
into  Egypt.     ITorod,  so  soon  as  lie  iir.ds  himself  mocked  Matt.  ii.  16-18, 
by  the  wise  men,  gives  orders  ilmt  all  the  children  hi 
Bethlehem    of  two    years   and   under  be   slain.       Joseph 
with  Mary  and  -lo.Viis  remains  in  !'!^>'pf  till  lie  iiwus  t E i i-o ml-' i  Matt.  ii.  13-23. 
an  aagelio  messenger  of  Herod's  death.     He  designs  to  re- 
turn Id  J : idea,  bu!  is  directed  by  (led  to  20  to  Ka/aielli,  Lckk  ii.  39— II. 
where  the  Lord  remains  dmin:/:  His  childhood  and  youth. 

The  time  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  was  not  probably  of 
long  duration,  although  extended  by  some  of  the  early 
writers  to  several  years.  In  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  it 
is  stated  at  three  years ;  in  the  History  of  Joseph  at  one 
year;  in  Tallin's  Harmony  at  seven  years  ;  by  Epiplumius 
at  two  years.  Atliauasius  makes  Jesus  four  years  old  when 
He  came  from  Egypt;  Baronius  eight  years.  In  modem 
times  those  who  put  the  Lord's  birth  one  or  more  years 
before  Herod's  death,  prolong  correspondingly  the  sojourn 
in  Egypt,  some  one,  some  two,  some  three  years.'  But 
if  his  birth  be  placed  late  in  749,  as  we  place  it,  His  return 
from  Egypt  must  have  been  in  the  early  summer  of  750. 
Lardner,  (i.  ",r>S,)  alter  Kepler,  has  attempted  1.0  show  from 
the  expression  of  the  angel,  (Matt.  ii.  20,)  "  they  are  dead 
that  sought  the  young  child's  life,"  that  Autipater  was  in- 
cluded with  Herod,  and  as  he  had  been  at  enmity  with  his 
father  for  near  a  year,  that  the  attempt  upon  His  life,  and 
the  murder  of  the  Innocents  must  have  been  so  long  before 
Herod's  death.    But  this  is  doingvioienee  to  the  expression.'1 

Joseph  was  to  remain  in  Egypt  till  God  should  send 
him  word,  and  this  word  was  sent  apparently  so  soon  as 
Herod  died.     Considering  how  numerous  were  the  Jews  in 

1  Patiiliuj,  Scpp,  .larvis.  -  Soij  Trench,  Star,  10™  ;  Mover  in  UiCO. 
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Eirvfit,  and  the  const  suit  communicat'tun  between  the  two 
countries,  the  news  of  Herod's  death  must  soon  have 
reached  him  in  the  ordinary  way ;  but  it  was  first  made 
known  to  him  by  the  angel,  and  no  long  interval,  therefore, 
could  have  elapsed.  That  he  made  no  delay  but  hastened 
his  return,  is  implied  in.  the  fact  that  he  did  not  know  that 
Arch  elans  was  Herod's  successor  till  ho  came  to  the  land  of 
Israel.  We  infer,  then,  that  the  return  was  in  the  summer 
of  Tf>0,  nfter  a  sojourn  of  three  or  four  months.' 

Tradition  marks  out  the  route  which  Joseph  took  into 
Egypt  to  have  been  by  way  of  Hebron,  Gaza,  and  the 
desert ;  which,  as  the  most  direct  way.  is  very  likely  the 
trite  one.  At  Hebron  is  still  pointed  out  upon  a  hill  the 
spot  where  the  family  rested  at  night,  and  a  similar  one  at 
Gaza.  Probably  near  a  fortnight  was  occupied  in  the 
journey.  The  place  of  their  sojourn  in  Egypt  was  the 
village  Metariyeh,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Heliopolis  on 
the  way  toward  Cairo.  An  old  sycamore  is  still  shown 
as  that  under  which  they  rested  in  their  journey.'  It  is 
probable  that  many  Jews  dwelt  at  this  time  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Heliopolis,  which  may  explain  the  choice  of  a 
village  in  its  vicinity  as  their  place  of  refuge.  Another 
tradition,  however,  makes  them  to  have  left  Metariyeh,  and 
to  have  dwelt  at  Memphis.3  The  temple  built  by  Oniaa 
about  150  B.C.  at  Leontoiiolis  still  continued,  to  be  a  much 
frequented  place  of  worship  to  the  Egyptian  Jews,  of 
whom  'liighllbol.  says,  "  there  was  an  infinite  number  at 
this  time." 


ler 

r!iivit;i;  ll»>  lil.lh;  iiik-i'viii  v.Ui.'ii  Av<j:i<jhus  nilcii  »;  king.  <"■  hem  ilie  death  of 
his  [iit her  to  hu  departure  to  liome,  whither  !ic  we;-.i  id  oiit.iin  the  «ni  firm  a- 
lirju  of  ITcroil's  will.  Tliii*  would  nudto  it  to  hi.vr  been  e;i:-iy  in  April,  IX. 
It  may,  however,  Le  tbuhled  wheil":i:  i.l i u  i:\pre-siiiii  i.f  Miiilliuw,  ii.  ■!•>,  thul 
"AnMims  did  rcie.u,"  is  not  pressed  too  far. 

4  Kitto,  Life  of  Christ,  1S9.  =  Thilo,  Codex  Apoc,  S3 
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From  the  nearness  of  Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem,  Herod 
doubtless  learned  very  early  after  the  departure  of  the 
Magi  Unit  they  had  deceived  him,  and  that  through  them 
he  could  not  discover  the  new-born  child.  But  as  he  had 
already  cLil i ;?; s"s 1 1 1 '  y  inquired  of  them  what  time  the  star  ap- 
peared, he  thought  to  accomplish  his  purpose  by  ordering 
that  all  the  male  children  from  two  years  old  and  under,  in 
Bethlehem  and  its  environs,  should  ho  put  to  death.  The 
truth  of  the  narrative  lias  been  often  questioned,  and  on 
various  grounds.  The  only  important  ol.jecti.on,  however, 
is  that  springing  from  the  silence  of  Josephus,  who,  it  is 
said,  must  have  mentioned  an  event  so  peculiar  and  cruel.1 
The  common  answer  to  this,  that  among  the  many  insane 
and  fiendish  acts  of  cruelty  that  marked  the  last  days  of 
Herod,  this  might  he  easily  overlooked,  is  run  ply  sufficient." 
The  expression,  "  from  two  years  old  and  under,"  is  am- 
biguous. According  to  Campbell,  "  Only  those  beginning 
the  second  year  are  included."  Greswoll  also  limits  it  to 
the  age  of  thirteen  months.  If  if,  be  thus  eon  fined,  the 
number  of  the  children  murdered  is  much  diminished. 
But  under  any  eircunujLunccs  it  could  not  have  been  large. 
Sepp,  supposing  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  of  Beth- 
lehem and  its  coasts  to  he  5,000,  would  make  the  male 
children  of  this  age  about  ninety ;  but  this  is  a  largo  esti- 
mate. Townsonc!,  making  the  inhabitants  to  be  2,000, 
makes  50  children  to  have  been  slain.  Some  would  reduce 
the  number  to  ten  or  fifteen.'  Voltaire,  after  an  old  Greek 
tradition,  would  make  it  14,000.  In  peaceful  limes,  such 
an  act  as  this,  even  if  executed  as  this  probably  was,  in 
secrecy,  would  have  ex-cited  general  indignation  when  it 
became  known;  but  now  the  Jewish  people  had  so  long 
■'  supped  with  horrors,"  and  were  so  engrossed  in  the  many 
perils  that  threatened  their  national  existence,  that  this 

'  Meyer  in  loco.  =  Winer,  i.  4S3.  '  Winer,  i.  483 ;  Morrison, 
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passed  by  comparatively  unnoticed.  Such  a  deed — from  a 
man,  of  whom  Joseplms  says,  that  "lie  was  brutish  and  a 

stranger  to  all  humanity,"  who  had  murdered  his  wife  and 
his  own  children,  and  who  wished  in  ivh  dyhig  rage  to  de- 
stroy all  the  chief  men  of  his  kingdom,  that  there  might  he 
a  general  mourning  at  his  funeral — could  have  awakened  no 
em-prise.  It  "was  wholly  in  keeping  with  his  reckless  and 
savage  character ;  hut  one,  and  by  no  means  the  greatest 
of  his  crimes.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  it  may  never 
have  come  l.o  the  knowledge  of  (.h-:-;  Jewish  historian,  writing 
so  many  years  after  the  event. 

If,  however,  Joseph  us  was  aware  of  this  atrocity,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  he  would  have  mentioned  it.  With 
the  reasons  for  his  silence  wo  are  not  particularly  con- 
cerned. It  may  be,  as  some  pay,1  that  he  purposely  avoided 
every  thing  that  drew  attention  to  the  Messianic  hopes  of 
his  people ;  or,  as  others,3  that  "  he  could  not  mention  it 
without  giving  the  Christian  cause  a  great  advantage." 
But  whatever  his  motive;;,  his  silence  cannot  invalidate  the 
statement  of  Matthew,  except  with  those  who  will  not 
credit  an  Evangelist  unless  corroborated  by  some  Jewish 
or  heathen  author, 

There  are  some*  who  think  that  the  sedition  of  Judas 
and  Matthias'  occurred  at  this  very  time,  and  was  con- 
nected with  the  visit  of  the  Magi.  The  inquiries  of  these 
strangers  for  the  King  of  the  Jew's,  aroused  into  Immediate 
activity  the  fiery  zealots,  and  a  report  of  the  king's 
death  finding  credence,  they  attacked  at  noon  day  the 
golden  eagle  lie  had  placed  over  the  temple  gate.  About 
40  of  thom  being  arrested  were  burned  with  tire.  Ex- 
asperated at  tiiis  bold  sedition,  and  aware  of  the  cause,  the 
king  gave  ordovr;  for  ilia  slaughter  of  the  children  at  Beth- 
lehem.    Of  these  two  acts  of  tills  tragedy,  Matthew  relates 

s  So  Lurtinei',  i.  S4S, 
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only  that  with  which  ho  was  concerned,  that  which  Loot 
place  at  Bethlehem;  and  Josaphus  that  which  concerned 
i.hc  general  history  ot'afiiiire.  Tho  silence  of  the  one  is  no 
disproof  of  the  other. 

The  objection  of  Hase  and  Meyer,  that-  this  murder  of 
the  children  was  both  superfluous  and  unwise,  may  be  very 
true,  hut  does  not  affect  the  historic  truth  of  the  event. 
The  silence  of  heathen  historians  respecting  it  is  wholly 
unimportant.  Judea  did  not  hold  so  high  a  place  in  their 
estimation  that  they  should  trouble  themselves  about  its 
internal  history,  so  Rule  intelligible  to  a  stranger.  Herod's 
name  is  occasionally  mentioned  by  them  in  connection  with 
Roman  matters,  and  there  is  in  one  a  brief  allusion  to  the 
trial  and  death  of  his  sous,  but  nothing  more.  The  well- 
known  jest  of  Augustus,  preserved  by  Maerobius,1  might 
be  cited  if  it  could  bo  shown  that  he  had  borrowed  nothing 
from  Christian  sources.  He  says  :  "  When  Augustus  had 
heard  that  among  the  children  uuder  two  years  old,  intra 
Mmatvm,  which  Herod  had  commanded  to  be  slain  in 
Syria,  his  own  son  had  been  killed,  ho  said  it  is  better  to 
be  Herod's  swine  than  bis  son."  The  expression,  "  two 
years  old,"  points  too  directly  to  Matthew  to  allow  us  to 
suppose  that  it  had  an  independent  origin,  although  the 
words  of  Augustus  may  be  literally  given.  Most  agree 
that  it  is  of  no  historical  value.' 

It  would  bo  strange  indeed  that  while  oriental  history  is 
full  of  such  deeds  of  cruelty,  which  are  believed  upon  the 
authority  of  a  single  writer,  tho  statement  of  tho  Evangelist 
should  be  disbelieved,  though  confirmed  by  all  that  we 
know  of  the  character  of  the  chief  actor,  and  of  the  history 
of  the  times.  A  like  rule  applied  to  general  history  would 
leave  not  a  few  of  its  pages  empty. 

'  Sat.,  ii.  2. 

a  So  Lardncr,  Meyer,  Trend),  A;fuid.     ::ee,  [.owem-.  Mill,  291;  Ellicolt, 
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When  directed  to  go  into  Egypt,  -Joseph  was  not  told 
to  what  place  .he;  should  retum,  (Matt.  ii.  13,)  nor  after- 
ward, when  directed  to  return,  was  the  place  designated, 
(v.  20.)  It  is  plain,  however,  that  he  did  not  design  to  re- 
turn to  Nazareth.  II o  evidently  regarded  Bethlehem,  the 
city  of  David,  the  proper  place  in  which  to  rear  the  son  of 
David.  The  province  of  Galilee  was  politically  of  little 
weigh!,  and  ecclesiastically  it.  was  despised  ;  and  Nazareth 
was  one  of  its  most  inconsiderable  villages,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  had  name  it  seems  to  have  borne.  He  naturally 
supposed  that  lie  who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judith  should 
dwell  in  the  land  of  Judah,  the  most  religions,  most  sacred 
part  of  Palestine;  and,  as  the  promised  ?Je;;?iah,  should  he 
brought  as  near  as  possible  to  (ho  theocratic  centre,  where 
Ho  might  have  frequent  intercourse  with  the  priests  and 
rabbins,  and  be  educated  under  the  very  shadow  of  the 
temple..  Only  through  a  special  command  of  God,  was  he 
led  to  return  with  Jesus  to  Galilee  ;  and  that  he  made  his 
abode  in  the  obscure  vale  of  Nazareth,  can  only  be  explain- 
ed by  the  fact,  of  which  Matthew  is  wholly  silent,  that  this 
had  been  his  earlier  residence  as  related  by  Luke. 

How  diverse  the  opinions  of  harmonists  have  been,  in 
regard  to  the  order  of  events  of  the  Lord's  infancy,  will 
appear  by  a  comparison  of  their  several  arrangements,  We 
give  such  as  best  present  this  diversity:  Epiphanies. 
Birth.  Circumcision  on  8th  day.  Presentation  on  40th. 
Departure  to  Nazareth  and  sojourn  there  two  years.  Re- 
turn to  Bethlehem.  Coming  of  Magi.  Flight  to  Egypt 
and  sojourn  there  three  years.  Return  to  Galilee.  Ll&rrr- 
foot.  Birth.  Circumcision  on  8th  day.  Presentation,  40th 
day.  Return  to  Bethlehem  and  sojourn  there  (.ill  two  years 
of  age.  Coming  of -Magi.  Plight  into  Egypt  and  sojourn 
there  three  or  four  months.  Return  to  Galilee.  Coem:- 
nitius.  Birth.  Circumcision  on  8th  day.  Coming  of  Magi 
just  before  the  Presentation.     Presentation  on  40th  day. 
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Flight  into  K-gy  j*t  and  sojourn  there  four  years.  Return  to 
Galilee.  Sepp.  Birth.  Circumcision  on  8th.  day.  Coming 
of  Magi,  13th  day.  Presentation,  40th  day.  Flight  into 
Egypt  mid  sojourn  there  two  years.  Return  to  Galilee. 
Feiedlijeb.  Birth.  Circumcision  on  Sth  day.  Coming 
of  Magi  on  13th.  Flight  into  Egypt  and  sojourn  there 
three  or  four  months.  Return  to  Judea.  Presentation, 
Departure  to  Nazareth.  Wiicsel;:!!.  Birth.  Circumcision 
on  Sth  day.  Presentation  on  40th.  Coming  of  Magi. 
Flight  into  Egypt  and  sojourn  there  two  or'  three  weeks. 
Return  to  Galileo. 

In  the  village  of  rJazareth  the  Lord  spent  the  larger 
port  of  his  earthly  life,  ami  it  therefore  deserves  our  spe- 
cial notice.  His  residence  here  being  "brought  by  Matthew 
into  direct  connection  with  the  Old  Testament  prophecy, 
the  etymology  of  the  name  has  boon  .much  discussed.'  By 
many  it  is  derived  from  Nctscr,  the  ITebi'ew  for  sprout,  or 
twig,  either  because  of  so  many  thickets  upon  the  adjoining 
hills,  or  because  the  village  itself  was  small  and.  feeble,  like 
a  tender  twig.5  So  Jesus  is  called  (Isaiah  si.  1)  a  Branch. 
Others  derive  it  from  Notser,  that  which  guards  or  keeps; 
hence  Nazareth,  the  protecting  city.*  Others  still  derive 
it  from  Nezer,  to  separate.*  Jerome  interpreted  it  as 
meaning  a  flower.  ILhnus  oil  .Tu::airiilh,  ctjwla  interprc- 
tationem  nominis  rftta,  jfcnm  vidclihnvs  Galilee ;  refer- 
ring, as  would  appear  from  his  language  elsewhere,  to 
Jesus  as  the  Branch,  or  Flower  from  the  roots  of  Jesse.  It 
is  noticeable  that  travellers  speak  of  the  great  quantity  of 
flowers  now  seen  there.5  The  present  name  in  Arabic  is  En 
MYisii'ah. 

Nazareth  lies  in  a  small  valley  a  little  north  of  the  great 

'  Sec  Meyer  in  loco.  »  Winer,  ii.  142 ;  Bengal,  Cliristology,  ii.  109. 

5  See  Riggenbach,  Sfad.  u.  Krit,  1855. 

J  U^lilfuoi  ;!.:■(',  Br-LiLL'cl  In  loco. 

''  Stimlcy,  3,15.     TLe  snlA'c;!,  i.<  iliacussed  by  Mill,  355. 
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plain  of  Ksfiraelon,  from  which  it.  is  reached  by  very  rocky 
and  precipitous  paths,  Its  elevation  above  the  plain  is 
estimated ' to  be  from  300  to  350  feet,  Bonar{398)  speaks 
of  tlio  main  road  (i  as  little  better  than  is  succession  of  rocky 
slopes  or  ledges,  ni^t;cil  with  holes  ami  stones.  Yet  this 
was  the  old  road  to  Nazareth.  There  could  be  no  other 
from  this  side,  so  that  one  travelling  from  the  south  must 
have  taken  it."  The  valley  runs  northeast  and  southwest, 
and  is  about  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad. 
Around  it  rise  many  small  hills  of  no  great  height,  the 
highest  being  on  the  west  or  southwest.  They  are  of 
limestone,  and  give  to  the  scenery  a  grayish  tint,  and  are 
covered  thickly  with  shrubs  and  trees.  "  The  white  rocks 
all  around  Nazareth  give  it  a  peculiar  aspect.  It  appears 
dry  and  tame,  and  this  effect  is  increased  by  the  trees  being 
powdered  over  -with  dost  during  the  summer  season.  The 
heat  was  very  great,  and  the  gleam  from  the  rocks  painful 
to  the  eye.1"  "The  upper  ridges  of. the  hills  were,  as  is 
usual  in  this  worn-out  land,  gray  and  bare,  but  the  lower 
slopes  and  dells  and  hollows  were  green,  sprinkled  not 
scantily  with  the  olive,  the  fig,  the  prickly  pear,  and  the 
karub ;  while  in  the  gardens  the  usual  oriental  fruit  trees 
showed  themselves."  '' 

The  village  itself  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley 
upon  the  side  of  the  hill.  The  honsea  are  in  general  of 
stone,  and  more  substantially  built  than  most  of  the  towns 
of  the  region,  and  from  their  whiteness  it  has  been  called 
the  white  city  ; 3  the  streets  or  lanes  are,  however,  narrow 
and  filthy.  Porter  (ii.  359)  speaks  of  it  "  as  built  on  the  side 
of  the  highest  hill ;  on  the  north  the  side  of  the  hill  is  steep, 
and  whore  it  joins  the  phin  \*  seamed  by  three  or  four  ra- 
vines, arid  on  the  lower  dcclivllies  of  the  ridges  between  them 
stands  the  village  of  Nazareth.     Tins  therefore  is  'the  hill 

1  Mission  of  Inquiry,  SOU.  !  Bouar.  5  ScoSeluvurlz,  US, 
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whereon  the  city  was  built,'  (Luke  iv.  29.)  The  houses  in 
some  places  seem  to  cling  to  the  sides  of  the  precipices,  in 
others  they  nestle  in  glens,  and  in  others  again  they  stand 
boldly  out  overlooking  the  valley."    The  present  number 

of  inhabitants  is  variously  estimated ;  by  Robinson  at  3,000, 
by  Porter  at  4,000,  by  Lynch,  5,000,  by  others  nruch 
less. 

Nazareth  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  nor 
by  Josephns,  from  which  wo  may  conclude  that  it  was  a 
place  of  no  importance.  Although  so  intimately  connected 
ivith  the  life  of  Josus,  ami  therefore  so  prominent  in  the 
I,  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  Christian  writer  prior 
i  the  4th  century,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have 
been  visited  by  pilgrims  till  the  sixth.1  After  this  time  it 
became  one  of  the  most  famous  among  the  holy  places.  In 
tlio  7th  century  two  churches  are  mentioned,  one  on  the 
site  of  Joseph's  house,  and  the  other  on  the  site  of  the 
house  where  Gabriel  appeared  to  Alary.2  During  the  Cru- 
sades it  was  made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  It  was  destroyed 
about  a,  d.  1200,  by  the  Saracens,  and  for  300  or  400  years 
seems  to  have  been  inhabited  cliicfly  by  Mohammedans, 
and  very  little  visited  by  pilgrims.1  One  of  the  churches 
\va;i  rebuilt-  hi  1020  by  the  I'Vanei-jcnn?,  who  added  to  it  a 
cloister.  Nazareth  was  for  some  time,  and  is  now,  the 
seat  of  a  Greek  titular  bishop. 

All  travellers  agree  in  praising  the  extent  and  beauty 
of  the  prospect  from  the  top  of  the  hill  northwest  of 
Nazareth.  It  is  surmounted  by  the  tomb  of  a  Mohamme- 
dan saint,  and  is  about  400  or  500  feet  above  the  valley." 
To  the  north  is  seen  the  wide  plain  of  el  Buttauf,  running 
from  east  to  west  having  G:ina  of  Calileo  upon  its  northern, 

■  Robinson,  ii.  341.  '  Arculf,  Early  Travels,  S. 

"  Early  Travels,  i&  and  898. 

4  So  Robinson,  ii,  :iS'-i,  no  to.  Sclijljjvt  makes  if  ',':■'.'■  or  too  foef.  above 
X.i/.aroiii 
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and  Sepphoris  upon  its  southern  border,  ami  beyond  it  rise 
in  parallel  ridges  the  hills,  one  behind  another,  to  the  heights 
of  Safecl.  To  the  northeast  Ilermon  is  seen,  and  eastward 
the  ranges  of  Basban  beyond  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  whilst 
Tabor  lies  between  it  and  the  sea.  To  the  southeast 
stretch  Little  Hermoii  and  Giiboa  in  parallel  lines.  On  the 
south  lies  the  great  plain  of  Ksdraelon,  bounded  southward 
by  the  hills  of  Samaria  and  tho  long  line  of  Carmel.  Over 
the  broken  ralsies  Ilia!,  join  Girmel  to  Samaria,  is  seen  tlie 
Mediterranean  far  to  the  southwest,  and  the  eye  following 
the  summits  westward  reaches  the  high  promontory  where 
Cannel  ends  upon  the  shore ;  from  this  point  is  seen  the 
unbroken  expand  of  water  many  miles  to  the  north.  This 
view  is  said  by  Porter  (ii.  2G3)  to  be  the  richest,  and  per- 
haps also  tho  most  extensive,  which  one  gets  in  all  Pales- 
tine, and  to  surpass  thai  from  Tabor.1 

That  Nazareth,  iron.!  some  cause,  had  at  the  time  when 
the  Lord  resided  in  it  an  evil  name,  appears  plainly  from 
John  i.  46.2  The  objection  of  Xathanael  was  not  merely 
that  it  was  in  Galilee,  and  that  the  Messiah,  could  not  come 
out  of  Galilee,  (John  vii.  41,)  but  he  refers  specially  to 
Nazareth.  Nor  was  it  that  it  was  a  little  village,  for  so 
was  Iiol.hlehem.  The  obvious  import  is,  that  Nazareth 
was  in  ill-repute  throughout,  the  pravhieo,  and  of  this  Na- 
tbanael,  who  was  from  Cana  but  a  little  way  distant,  Mas 
well  aware.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  revengeful  and  cruel 
treatment  of  tho  Lord  when  ho  first  preached  to  the  io- 
ta, (Luke  iv.  28,  29.) 


April  8,  761.     a.  d,  8. 

Fcnm  NVirwoi'i.  ;it,  t':ie  :■;■:■■>  o;'  t.vri  Ivo,  the   !.i.-  ii  pios  up  Like  ii,  -ll-iiS. 
Tor  ihe  iirst  uw.a  to  Je-vusnlnr.  lo  J;e?)i  li;e  i'fissorer.    After 
;.:if:  i!.\.!)Liva:;>;i  of  Lie  iV.-;i^L-  IIu  rtiimiimd  lntibd  to  cor.vwHo 

'  See  Robinson,  ii.  336;  Stanley,  357.  *  See  Kitto,  Life  of  Christ,  21. 
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with  the  doctors,  and  was  foimil  in  tin-  temple  three  days  Lukeu.  41-52. 
a  ft  ci'  by  IIU  pn  vents.     Ittluwiiiw   to  \r:ii(ii'eih,  JTs   dwelt 
tlnne  Ln  ivilii'ciiienl-  lill  t'i.;  ikiic  (r.ime  tiiaL  lie  siiouM  c-i:'er 
upon  His  public  work. 

Supposing  the  Lord  to  have  been  born  in  seven  hundred 
and  forty- nil  10,  l.lie  year  when  He  went  tip  with  His  parents 
to  the  Passover  was  seven  hundred  mid  sixty-one,  and  the 
leasit  began  on  the  8th  April.  His  presence  at  the  Passover 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  was  in  accordance  with  Jewish  custom. 
At  that  age  the  Jewish  boys  began  to  be  instructed  in  the 
law,  to  be  subject  to  the  fasl.s,  mxi  to  attend  regularly  the 
feasts,  and  wei-e  eailed  the  sons  of  the  Law.1  This,  however, 
is  called  in  question  by  Greswell,  (i.  090.)  who  asserts  that 
boys  did  not  become  subject  to  ordinances,  tiil  they  had 
reached  the  age  of  fourteen  year;.;,  and  that  the  purpose 
for  which  Jesus  was  now  taken  up  was  not  to  celebrate  the 
Passover,  but  to  be  "  made  a  disciple  of  the  Law,  and  to 
under  so  a  ceremony,  something  like  to  onr  confirmation. '- 
He  sees  in  this  the  explanation  of  the  Lord's  presence  in  the 
midst  of  the  doctors.  It  is  not  probable  that  up  to  this  time 
Jesus  had  accompanied  Hi:-;  parents  to  Jerusalem  to  any  of 
the  festivals.  Of  all  that  passed  between  Him  and  the  Rab- 
bis, a  full  account  may  be  found  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospel 
of  the  Infancy.5  It  needs  no  proof  that  on  this  occasion 
He  was  not  taking  upon  Ilimseil'  the  part  of  a  teacher,  nor 
asking  questions  for  dispLLl.al.ion,  bitt  was  seeking  to  learn 
the  truth  from  those  who  were  appointed  of  God  to  be  the 
teachers  of  the  Law.  Where  He  was  sitting  with  the  doc- 
tors is  uncertain.  Lightfoot,  [in  loco,)  after  discussing  the 
point,  says:  "There  is  nothing  absurd  in  it  if  we  should  sup- 
pose Christ  gotten  into  the  very  Sanhedrim  itself.  Thither 
Joseph  and  His  mother  might  come,  and  seeking  Him, 
might  find  Him  on  the  benches  of  the  fathers  of  the  coun- 

1  Mover  in  \ouj  ;  Sepp,  il  172.  s  See  Hofiurjm,  'li'j. 
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eil  for  that  time,  they  having  found  Him  so  capable  botli 
to  propound  questions  awl  answer  them." 

The  three  days  l-mt  olap.sod  before  His  parents  found 
Jesus, may  be  thus  computed  :  the  first,  that  of  their  departure 
from  Jerusalem  ;  second,  the  day  of  their  return  ;  third,  the 
day  when  He  was  found:  or,  if  we  exclude  the  day  cf  de- 
parture— first,  the  day  of  their  return;  i;oeond,  the  day  of 
search  in  Jerusalem  ;  third,  the  day  when  He  was  found. 
Some,  with  much  less  probability,  count  three  days  from  the 
day  of  their  return.  That  lie  might  very  easily  be  separated 
from  them  without  an}'  culpable  carelessness  on  their  part, 
appears  from  the  great  miihb.udes  that  were  present,  and  the 
confusion  that  would  necessarily  prevail  at  such  a  time. 
Tradition  makes  Beer  or  El  Birch  to  have  been  the  place 
where  His  parents  spent  the  first  night,  and  where  they 
missed  their-  son.  "  The  place  where  Christ  was  first  missed 
by  His  parents  is  commonly  shown  at  this  day  to  travel- 
lers, by  the  name  of  Beer,  but  ten  miles  from  the  city." ' 
As  is  well  known,  the  first  day's  journey  of  a  company  of 
eastern  travellers  is  always  short,  "On  that  day  it  is  not 
customary  to  go  more  than  six.  or  eight  miles,  and  the  tents 
are  pitched  for  the  first  night's  encampment,  almost  within 
sight  of  the  place  from  which  the  journey  commences."1 
That,  leaving  J  enrsalem  in.  the  afternoon  with  the  crowd  of 
Galilean  pilgrims,  .Mary  and  Joseph  should  have  lost  sight 
of  Jesus  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  yet  not  have  felt  any 
alarm,  supposing  Him  to  have  been  somewhere  in  the  com- 
pany, presents  no  difficulty.3 

How  the  eighteen  years  of  the  Lord's  life  passed  at 
Nazareth  were  spent,  we  have  no  means  of  determining. 
The  Evangelists  have  maintained  upon  this  point  entire 
silence.     It  is  most  probable  thai,  lie  was  taught  His  father 
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Joseph's  trade,  aeeonling  to  the  settled  custom  of  tho  Jews 
to  Tiling  up  then'  sons  to  some  trade  or  art,1  This  is  very 
plainly  taught  in  ilie  question  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth, 
"Is  not  tins  tlits  carpenter?"  which,  as  Ali'ord  remarks, 
"signifies  that  the  Lord  had  actual!:/  worked  at  the  trade 
of  His  reputed  father."  Justin  Martyr  (100-150  A.  d.) 
says  that  "■Christ  being  regarded  as  a  worker  in  wood,  did 
make,  while  among  men,  ploughs  and  yokes,  thus  setting 
before  them  symbols  of  righteousness,  and  teaching  an 
active  life."  3  That  this  was  His  occupation  seems  to  have 
been  generally  believed  by  the  early  fathers.  Some  in 
later  times,  thinking  bodilylabor  derogatory  to  Him,  made 
this  time  of  retirement  at  Nazareth  to  have  been  spent  in 
contemplation  and  prayer.  Tho  traditions  that  ITe  marie  a 
journey  to  Persia  to  visit  the  Magi,  or  to  Kgypt  to  visit 
her  sages,  need  no  notice.8 

It  is  an  interesting  inquiry,  ami  one  that,  may  properly 
be  considered  here,  Vt  ho  constituted  the  household  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  at  Kazareth?  Was  Jesus  the  only  child  in  the 
family  circle,  or  were  there  other  children  ?  and  if  there 
were  others,  in  what  relation  did  they  stand  to  Him  ? 
Reference  is  several  times  math;  by  the  Evangelists  to  His 
brothers  and  sisters.  (Matt.  xii.  46-50 ;  xiii.  55,56;  Mark 
iil.  31 ;  vi.3;  Luke  viii.  1 9  ;  John  ii.  12;  vii.  3  ;  Aotsi.14.) 
St.  Paul  refers  to  "  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,"  (1  Cor.  ix.  5  ;) 
and  calls  James  "  the  Lord's  brother."  (Gal.  i.  1 0.)  Who  are 
these  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  confessedly  one  of 
the  most  difficult  that  meets  us  in  the  whole  range  of  our 
inquiries.  It  has  been  in  dispute  from  very  early  times, 
and  opinions  are  as  much  at  variance  now  as  ever.  All  that 
can  be  attempted  here  is  to  set  tho  matter  in  its  most  im- 
portant bearings  iaiiiy  before  the  reader. 

Let  us  first  sum  up  what  we  know  from  the  Now  Testa- 

-  Sou  contra  Moshcim,  Com.,  i.  83. 
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ment  of  these  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Lord.  The  names 
of  the  former  are  given  by  Matthew  xiii.  55,  and  by  Mark 
vi.  3,  as  James,  -loses,  Simon,  mid  Judas.1  Both  Evanijelis's 
mention  His  sisters,  but  neither  their  number  nor  names  are 
given.  From  the  language  of  the  Nazarenes,  (Mali.,  xiii, 
5(5, )  "  His  sisters,  are  they  not  all  with  us  ?  "  there  must 
have  been  at  least  two,  who  were  probably  married  and 
resident  at  Nazareth.  His  brethren  are  spoken  of  as  going 
with  him  to  Capernaum,  (John  ii.  12,)  and  afterward  ap- 
pear in  company  with  His  mother  again  in  the  same  city. 
(Matt.  xii.  46  ;  see  also  John  vii.  3-10.) 

In  all  these  references  to  the  Lord's  brethren,  several 
things  are  noticeable :  first,  that  they  are  always  called 
brothers  and  sisters,  aSeA^ot  and  aBeA^ai,  not  cousins  or 
kinsmen,  avei/noi  or  cruyyevtis;  second,  that  they  are  called 
always  His  brothers  and  His  si-tors,  not  sons  or  daughters 
of  Mary;  third,  that  they  always  appear  in  connection  with 
Mary,  as  if  her  children  and  under  her  direction. 

"We  may  thus  classify  the  various  theories  respecting 
them:  First,  that  which  makes  them  to  have  been  the 
children  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage,  or  by  adoption. 
and  so  Christ's  brothers  and  sisters.  Second,  that  which 
makes  them  to  have  been  children  of  a  sister  of  His  mother, 
and  so  His  cousins-germ  an.  Some  make  them  His  cousins 
hy  His  father's  as  well  as  His  mother's  side.  Third,  that 
which  makes  them  to  have  been  His  own  brothers  and 
sisters,  the  children  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  Each  of  these 
theories  will  he  brk-ily  examined. 

First,  that  they  were  children  of  Joseph  hy  a  former 
marriage  or  by  adoption.  That  Joseph  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage  to  Mary  was  a  widower,  is  often  and  expressly 
said  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.     In  the  "History  of  Jo- 

i  Ti-cli!'iii'.i;r;'  liiis  in  II  a  tt.l  s  .-.■'.!-  .T.-i-R'iili  f.ir  Ji.je.5  ;  i:i  li:ir'x  J  .,..■;  ■>;■:-<,(  :  (■<■.■ 
Alford.  A;  r.o  tin--  jjiv.riug  oi'  Lh:.i  diveriilv  i.-'jv^diLiL;.-,  =0u  Wieiicliji-,  Sliiitu. 
Krit,  1812,  p.  75. 
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seph3"  (sli.  ii.,  the  names  of  his  cliUdrcn  by  his  first  wife  are 
given:  Judas,  Justus,  Jacobus,  and  Simon;  Assia  and 
Lydia,  In  the  "  Gospel  of  James,"  ch.  is.,  Joseph  ways,  "  I 
am  an  old  man,  and  I  have  sons."  According  to  Hofmami,1 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  he  had  but  four  sons,  but  their 
names  arc  variously  given.  There  is  no  general  agreement 
as  to  the  names,  or  number  of  the  daughters.2  It  is  said 
by  Thiersch3  that  this  was  the  only  tradition  respecting  the 
parentage  of  these  brother;;  and  sisters  of  the  Lord  that 
existed  during  the  second  and  third  centuries,  and  was  the 
ruling  Otis  till  the  tirno  of  Jerome.  This  father,  writing 
against  j-Ielvidkis,  first  gave  currency  to  the  view  that  they 
were  cousins  of  the  Lord,  and  hence  is  called  by  Baroniua 
jbi-tissimufi  a<^!.ijj>daior,  v,?l  prtlius  auetor  of  this  the- 
ory.4 The  object  of  Jerome,  in  denying  that  they  wore 
the  children  of  Joseph,  was  to  exalt  celibacy.  Not  only 
had  Mary  continued  all  her  married  life  a  virgin,  but  Joseph 
also ;  and  hencu  his  former  marriage  must  be  denied,  and 
another  parentage  given  his  reputed  children.  In  the  Latin 
Church  the  view  of  Jerome,  supported  by  Augustine,  be- 
came, and  continues  to  be,  the  ruling-  one ;  but  in  the 
Greek  Church,  the  old  tradition  si  ill  continues  current.6 

This  theory,  that  makes  them  the  children  of  Joseph  by 
a  former  marriage,  has,  in  itself,  nothing  intrinsically  im- 
probable ;  though  regarded  by  some  as  a  mere  fiction, 
devised  to  save  Mary's  virginity.11  !!'  Joseph  had  had  chil- 
dren by  an  earlier  wife,  these  would  proper];.'  be  the  Lord's 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  their  presence  with  His  mother 
would  bo  readily  explained.  That  they  are  not  called  Jo- 
ieph'ji  children,  might  be  accounted  for  by  his  death  before 
they  appeal'  in  the  gospel  narrative.  But  there  are  still 
very  weighty  objections.     If  children  by  a  former  marriage, 

'  Lebcn  Josu,  i.  '  See  Tliilo,  Codex  Apoo.,  i.  863. 

3  Ynraucli,,  iifil  and  431.  *  See  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  art.  iii. 

J  S;; (j  MdiLilF,  die  Us-iJikr  ilcs  lie:-™..  Su;  Hofuuuin,  Lcben  Jesu,  4. 
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they  must  have  been  born  before  Jesus,  and  some  of 
them  been  much  older,  and  this  seems  inconsistent  with 
their  relations  to  him,  and  their  continued  attendance  upon 
Mary.  If  also  lie  was  not  the  eldest,  hut  youngest  son  of 
Joseph,  how  could  He  be  called  the  legal  heir  to  the  throne  ? 
Nor  can  it  be  shown  that  the  tradition,  however  ancient, 
was  ever  universally  received. 

There  is  a  modification  of  this  view,  which  makes  the 
Lord's  brethren  to  have  been  the  adopted  children  of 
Joseph.  Joseph  had  a  brother,  Clopas,  or  Alpheus,1  who 
married  a  certain  },'.;ivy,  not  the  sister  of  the  Lord's  mother, 
and  had  by  her  four  sons  and  some  daughters.  Clopas 
dying,  Joseph  took  these  children  to  his  own  house,  and 
became  their  father.  Thus  by  birth  they  were  the  legal 
cousins  of  Jesus,  children  of  His  father's  brother,  and  now 
become  His  brothers  and  sisters  by  their  adoption.  Mary, 
their  mother,  came  with  them,  and  was  an  inmate  of  Joseph's 
house,  and  a  member  of  the  family.  Thus  her  presence  at 
the  cross  and  sepulchre  Cuds  a  ready  explanation,  (_\iaU. 
xxvii.SO  and  61.)  As  the  adopted  sons  of  J  oseph  they  could 
well  be  called  by  the  Evangelists  the  Lord's  brethren. 
Still,  being  bound  by  no  ties  of  blood  to  Ivkvry,  His  mother, 
and  having  a  mother  of  their  own,  He  could  upon  the  cross 
commend  her  to  the  care  of  John,  who  was  her  nephew, 
the  son  of  Salome,  her  sister.3  According-  to  Lichtenstein, 
124,  the  two  brothers,  Joseph  and  Clopas,  married  two 
sisters,  both  named  Mary.  Clopas  dying,  Joseph  took  his 
wife  Mary  and  her  children  into  his  family.  Thus,  the  chil- 
dren were  the  Lord's  cousins,  both  on  His  mother's  and 
father's  side,  and  brothers  and  sisters  by  adoption. 

This  explanation,  though  not  without  its  advantages, 
vests  upon  no  certain  his  to  vie  basis.  There  maybe  no  good 
reason  to  question  the  assertion  of  Hegesippus,5  that  Clopas 
1  Ensebina,  i'ti.  11.  a  So  Lange,  !□  Ilerzog,  it.  409. 
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way  the  brother  of  Joseph,  though  it  does  not  appear 
whether  he  uses  the  term  brother  strictly,  or  as  meaning 
that  the  two  married  sisters.  And  it  may  also  he  admitted, 
that  Alpheus  and  Clopas  arc  one  and  the  same  person.  But 
there  is  no  proof  of  the  early  death  of  Alpheus,  nor  that 
Joseph  adopted  his  children  :  and  the  absence  of  all  allusion 
in  the  Evangelists  to  "vlury,  the  real  mother  of  these  children, 
when  tiioy  are  collectively  mentioned,  is  very  surprising. 

A  tradition  that  makes  Joseph  to  liave  married  the  wife 
of  his  brother  Alpheus,  according  to  the  law  regulating 
Levirate  marriages,  to  raise  up  seed  to  his  brother,  and 
that   the  fruit    of  this  marriage  was  four  sons  and  two 


Second,  that  these  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Lord  were 
His  cousins,  the  children  of  Alpheus  and  Mary.  This  -view 
rests  upon  the  supposition  that  His  mother  and  Mary,  wife 
of  Alpheus,  were  sisters.  Of  this  Mary  we  have  little 
knowledge,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  she  stood  in  the 
s-ehxtion  of  wife  to  Alpheus.  though  some  have  questioned 
it."  She  i3  also  spoken  of  as  mother  of . fumes  the  Less,  and 
of  Joses,  (Matt,  xxvii.  56;  Mark  xv.  40.)  Was  she  also 
sister  to  Mary,  mother  of  the  Lord  ?  This  has  been  gen- 
erally inferred  from  John  xix.  2~> :  "Now  there  stood  by 
the  cross  of  Jesus,  His  mother,  and  His  mother's  sister, 
Mary,  wile  of  Clopas,  and  Mary  Mngdalene."  But  are  three 
or  four  persons  mentioned  here?  Many  maintain  that 
there  are  four,  the  lister  of  the  Lord's  mother  being  a  dis- 
tinct, person  from  the  wile  of  Clopas.11  Tn  favor  of  this  con- 
struction is  the  fact  that  two  sisters  would  otherwise  have 
the  same  name.4 

'  Sehaff,  13;  Gresmell,  ii.  113. 

=  See  Jqjin  xix.  25.  Map.u  ?j  tuu  KAonra,  which  some  understand  to  mean 
daughter  of  Clopus.    Winer,  ii.  68. 

>  So  Meyer,  Alford,  Viraelcr,  l.nnge,  Tischnidori;  Da  Costn, 

'  See,  on  i!>e  filler  siiit,  Ebnird,  r™,  uotc  '±!i;  o;'xr,  vii.  1:17;  Olsiiiiuseii 

,'I.Dd  Liu  I  lill-dt,  1Q  l«M. 
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In  this  uncertainty  respecting  the  i-  el;  it  ion  ship  of  Mary, 
wife  of  Clopas,  to  the  Lord's  mo!. her,  ii.  cannot  'be  positively 
affirmed  that  her  children  were  His  cousins,  or  relatives  at 
all.  If,  however,  this  ho  admitted,  the  question  remains, 
can  these  sons  of  Aipheus  and  Mary  be  identified  with  Ilia 
brothers?  The  names  of  the  former  were  James  and 
Joses.  Two  of  the  latter  have  the  same  names.  That 
James,  son  of  Aipheus,  was  an  apostle  Is  expressly  said. 
(Matt.  x.  3,  and  elsewhere.)  Of  Joses  we  know  nothing.1 
It  is  affirmed  that  beside  Jos/.'S,  Aipheus  and  Mary  had  an- 
other son,  named  Jude  or  Judas.  In  the  list  of  the  apostles 
as  given  by  Luke,  (vi.  16;  Actsi.  13,)  a  Judas  is  mentioned 
as  standing  in  some  relation,  not  defined,  to  a  James; 
[fuSav  TttK0)/3oi;,  Judas  of  James.  Many  suppose  the  frater- 
nal relation  to  he  meant,  as  in  our  version,  Judas  "brother 
of  James.1  Others  suppose  the  paternal  relation,  Judas 
son  of  James.'  This  latter  construction  finds  some  con- 
firmation in  the  fact  that  Judas  is  not  anywhere  brought 
into  relationship  to  Aipheus  and  T'.Iary.  If  the  latter  was 
really  his  mother,  why  should  not  his  name  be  mentioned 
in  connection  with  that  of  his  brother  James,  both  being 
apostles  V  She  is  called  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses, 
not  of  James  and  Judas.  It  does  not  then  appear  at  all 
certain  that  .Aipheus  and  Mary  had  more  than  two  sons, 
James  and  Joses,  of  whom  the  former  was  an  apostle. 
The  language  in  the  epistle  of  Jude,  where  the  writer 
speaks  of  himself  as  "  brother  of  James,''  decides  nothing 
till  we  have  learned  whether  he  is  the  same  person  as  the 
apostle  Judas.  The  inference  from  verse  17  that  he  was 
not  an  apostle,  is  not  conclusive, 

Supposing  it,  however,  to  be  shown  that  Jesus  had 
three  cousins  germ  an,  James,  Judas,  and  Joses,  of  whom 

1  Renp,  ii.  :?■_-;,  ii-r;u'.d  ii;  citify  Liu:  v.-i-.h  Ii,;r\vi;.-.s;;s,  Acts  i.  2:.'.',  but  v.-iilioui 
a  pjirtislii  of  evidence. 

-  Bo  Norton,  Alfori  s  Meyer,  Oosterzee,  Ewnld, 
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the  first  two  were  apostles,  can  what  is  said  of  the  Lord's 
brethren  by  the  Evangelists  be  applied  to  them?  That 
they  should  be  uniformly  called  His  brothers,  never  His 
cousin.1!,  is,  as  has  been  already  observed,  remarkable,  but 
not  decisive.  Still  more  remarkable  is  it  (hat  they  never 
appear  hi  connection  with  their  own  mother,  hut  always 
with  His  mother,  as  if  her  constant  companions,  (John  in  12; 
Matt.  xii.  46.)  A  stronger  objection  to  their  identity  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  Lord's  brothers  are  spoken  of  as 
not  believing  in  Him  till  the  end  of  His  ministry,  or  per- 
haps, till  after  His  rusn '.-recti on,  while  two  of  the  sons  of 
Alphous  and  Jlavy  were  early  called  into  the  ranks  of  the 
apostles.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  His  brethren,  who 
came  with  His  mother  desiring  to  speak  with  Him,  (r.latt. 
xii.  46;  Lukeviii,  19,)  could  have  been  at  that  time  apos- 
tles, and  so  His  constant  attendant.'.:.  Their  language  at  a 
later  period,  as  given  by  John,  (vii.  3,  4,)  when  they  de- 
sired him  to  go  vip  (o  Jerusalem,  and  the  express  testimony 
of  the  Evangelist,  (v.  5,)  for  "neither  did  His  brethren  be- 
lieve on  Him,"  seem  most  plainly  to  disprove  their  apostle- 
ship.  Moreover,  a  line  of  distinction  between  His  disciples 
and  apostles,  and  His  brethren,  is  kept  up  in  the  evangelical 
narratives,  from  the  beginning  of  Kis  ministry  till  its  close, 
and  nowhere  appears  more  marked  than  after  His  ascen- 
sion, (Acts  i.  13-14.)  It  is  also  recognized  by  St.  Paul 
many  years  later,  (1  Cor.  is:.  5.) 

Upon  the  other  hand,  much  stress  is  placed  by  many 
upon  the  words  of  Paul,  (Gal.  i.  19,)  "But  other  of  the 
apostles  saw  I  none,  save  James,  the  Lord's  brother."  ' 
From  these  words  it  is  inferred  that  James,  the  Lord's 
brother,  was  an  apostle  and  must  have  been  James  the  son  of 
Alpheus,  as  il.  is  agreed  that  .lames  the  son  of  Xebedee  could 

1    ;■-■■■      '.:■}  :i.   ;  ,  •.VLiCl'C  J<!]i]CS,  C.V.llii:-.  ill. I  J(ji]ll    :<Vf:    *j'(j>-]  of  AS   pilliH'?. 

Vies"1,!'!-  ns-Wis  !.!uij.  i"ie  J;mi(!«.  of  c'j.  ':.  is  itu:  t.-»:\Vr.  biiil.lii.v,  liit;  James  of 
cli.  ii.  fins  son  if  A!pl:c!^.     Moit.  iiowcvur.  i:jaiiit;;iu  fi;;-:t  the  some  person 
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not  be  meant.  It  follows  that  the  term  brother  is  equiv- 
alent to  cousin,  and  thus  tl  1  at  by  the  Lord's;  brethren  we  are 
to  understand  His  cousins,  the  son:;  of  Alpheus  and  Mary. 

The  value  of  this  argument  rests  upon  the  grammatical 
construction  of  St.  Paul's  words.  Does  he  mean  to  desig- 
nate James  as  an  apostle,  or,  on  the  contrary,  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  apostles?  Ilia  language  is  by  no  means  clear. 
It  maybe  read,  "I  saw  none  other  of  the  apostles,  but  only 
(I  saw)  James,  the  ford's  brother/'  '  In  this  way,  James  is 
brought  into  direct  contrast  with  the  apostles.  But  the 
other  construction,  that  identifies  James  as  an  apostle,  in 
the  stricter  or  wider  sense,  has  much  in  its  favor.*  It  finds 
some  confirmation  in  Acts  ix.  27,  where  mention  is  made  of 
"  apostles,"  with  seeming  reference  to  Peter  and  James. 
His  apostles' iip  appears  also  to  bo  proved  by  the  mention  of 
his  name  (ii.  9)  before  those  of  Cephas  and  John,  who  were 
undeniably  the  leading  apostles  among  the  Twelve,  for  could 
such  a  preeminence  be  given  to  any  one  not  an  apostle  '■ 

It  is  in  this  high  position  given  to  James,  the  brother 
of  our  Lord,  that  we  find  our  strongest  argument  for  his 
identification  with  the  apostle  James,  the  son  of  Aipheus. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  be  is  the  satne  person  mentioned, 
(Acts  xii.  17,  xv.  13,  xxi.  18,)  and  the  author  of  the  epistle 
bearing  his  name.  From  all  the  Evangelists  pay  of  him,  it 
is  plain  that  he  was  a  man  very  conspicuous  in  the  Church, 
and  of  groat  influence  and  authority.  This,  however,  is 
greatly  exaggerated  by  some,  who  make  him  the  superior 
of  Peter.3     Some  would  explain  the  eminence  ascribed  to 

i  See  Winer,  Grammatik,  557.  Wiesder,  Slud.  it.  Ki-iL,  H:J2, ')%  who 
cH-us  V:  ii/sdif;:  ii'iinm  ;;{i<jiiokim  11(111  viui,  s.iv!  rfl  ur.)  vLiii  ,Tj(.e;>im:,  [lvitrm: 
Domini.  Sdiaff,  17  ;  ThicrscL  Kirdicu  G^ci).,  '-'"; ;  Eisiwnbadi,  2<JG.  Com- 
pare Hev.  :;xi.  S7  ;  Matt.  xii.  A.;  Luke  iv.  2C, -7.  Very  eaL'lv,  Yiiiiunnns,  in  his 
oomOiOiiiiiiy,  in  leeii,  died  by  -Mill,  S5L».  paid:  "J'r.ul  c:i-id;ii:ns  James  as  au 
iqiofa'e,  !;.:iyii!i»  that  be  --uvv  i:u  other  ;:i:o^is  brsalo  T'cier,  hnl  o;.]y  ,1'aiiies." 

'-  .See  E.!ioo;i.  eomment.avy,  in  lceo.  ntin  velVis  (o  1  Cor.  i.  1*. 

■  So  Filch,  Tl.i  lord's  f.rvthir,  Now  Vork,  lSilS,  wise.,  although  he  denies 
him  la  be  one  ff  tbe  l'v  el  ".'■;>,  c.wibi  hb>i  to  the  ruiik  of  a  I'epe,  niioso  ivcrri  is 
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him,  and  l.he  importance  attached  l.o  his  opinion  in  all 
points  respecting  the  observance  of  the  law  by  the  Gentiles, 
l,o  the  peculiar  pom-ion  which  ho  occupied  as  the  first  bish- 
op and  head  of  the  mother  and  central  church  at  Jerusa- 
lem, identifying  him  with  James  the  Just,  of  whom  Eusebius 
speaks,  (ii.  1  and  23,)  "  He  was  the  first  who  received  the 
episcopate  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem/'  It  is  not,  then,  ne- 
cessary to  suppose  him  to  have  been  an  apostle,  or  to  have 
exercised  any  special  apostolic  functions,  in  order  to  ox- 
plain  why  he  should  he  placed  upon  an  apparent  cfju a lity 
with  the  apostles.  As  the  Lord's  brother,  a  more  than  or- 
dinary degree  of  respect  would  naturady  be  paid  him,  and 
to  him,  when  alone,  Jesus  appeared  after  His  resurrection, 
as  he  had  done  to  Peter,  (1  Cor.  xv.  7.)  Rigidly  observant 
himself  of  the  law.  uud  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  Mosaic 
institutions,  his  counsels  had  great  weight  when  the  rela- 
tions of  the  circumcision  and  the  tmclrcuuioision  were  in 
question.1 

Into  a  more  particular  consideration  of  this  point  it 
would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enter.  Wc  conclude 
that  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  was  not  necessarily  an 
apostle  and  bishop,  but  may  have  been  simply  bishop,  and 
therefore  is  not  to  be  identified  with  James  the  son  of  Al- 
pheus.  If,  then,  these  were  distinct  persons,  l.he  former  must 
be  identified  with  that  James  mentioned  with  Joses,  Simon, 
and  Judas,  (Matt,  liii.  55,)  as  one  of  Christ's  brethren.  If 
so,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Judas,  the  author  of  the 
Ilpistie,  who  calls  himself  brother  of  James,  was  also  one  of 
these  foar  brethren,  and  not  a  sou  of  Aipheus  and  Aiary. 

If  then,  for  the  reasons  now  given,  the  theory  that  these 
brethren  of  the  Lord  were  his  cousins  gennau,  the  children 
of  Aipheus  and  Mary,  be  rejected,  we  come  to  the  third 

final :  "Paul  did  not  Iitsiiulu  i.o  jpivik  liU  mi  ml  ir>  1'cter  ;  but  Uowovm  much 
Paul  or  Peter  may  differ  from  Jiimes,  and  they  be  in  th9  right,  when  once 

JalLus  iia-i  spoken,  never  in  C.ir.e  u  wont  in  reply." 
1  See  Thiersth,  KiiUicn  Llescli.,  SO:  ^ebai],  '.:.]. 
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explanation — that  these  were  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  am]  liis  own  brothers  rind  sisters.  But 
here  «'fl  met: f.  dogmatic  difficulties.  It  is  an  article  of  faith 
with  the  I  Ionian  and  Greek  Churchus  dial;  Mary  had  no 
children  beside  ihe  Lord,  and  the  same  opinion  rales  in  the 
Lutheran  symbols.  In  the  Helvetic  confession  Je-sns  is 
spoken  of  as  nalv.it  ex  Murk',  at.-wper  vivgine.  A  large 
number  of  Protestant  writers  in  all  the  religious  bodies 
strongly  maintain  the  perpetual  virginity.  Pearson'  says 
that  the  Church  of  God  in  all  ages  Las  maintained  that  she 
continued  in  the  same  virginity. a  ft  has  been  well  remarked 
by  Alexander  (on  Marl;  vi.  3)  "  that  multitudes  of  Protes- 
tant divines  and  others,  independently  of  all  creeds  and  con- 
,  have  believed,  or  rather  felt,  that  the  selection  of 
be  the  mother  of  the  Lord  carries  with  it,  as  a 
iry  implication,  that  no  other  could  sustain  the  same 
relation  to  her;  and  that  the  selection  of  a  virgin  still  more 
necessarily  implied  that  she  was  to  continue  so.  After  all, 
it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  reason  or  of  faith  as  of  taste 
and  sensibility;  but  these  exert  a  potent  inii  nonce  on  all  in- 
terpretation, and  the  same  repugnance,  whether  rational  or 
merely  sentimental,  which  led  fathers  and  reformers  to 
deny  that  Christ  had  brothers  in  the  ordinary  sense,  is 
likely  to  produce  the  same  effect  on  multitudes  forever,  or 
until  the  question,  lias  received  some  unequivocal  solution." 
The  early  belief  in  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary  may 
perhaps  be  explained  as  springing  in  part  from  a  desire  to 
separate  Christ,  as  widely  as  possible,  from  other  men.  He 
had  no  brothers  or  sisters  ;  His  mother  had  no  other  child, 
Thus,  not  only  in  His  essential  personality,  but  in  the  out- 
ward circumstances  of  His  life,  a  broad  line  of  distinction 
was  to  be  drawn  between  Him  and  all  beside.  To  suppose 
that  He  had  brothers  according  to  the  flesh  was  to  degrade 
Him  by  bringing  Him  into  too  close  relationship  with  weak 

'  Upon  (he  Creed.,  art.  iii.  !  So  Mil!,  SM, 
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and  sinful  men.  The  special  honor  paid  to  Him  would  natu- 
rally cause  high  honor  to  be  paid  to  his  mother.  To  this 
was  added  the  admiration  of  celibacy  springing  from  Gnos- 
tic principles,  that  began  very  early  to  prevail.  Both  His 
parents  were  thought  to  be  honored  by  being  presented  to 
the  world  as  -virgins.  Occasionally  from  time  to  time,  and 
especially  for  a  fev,'  years  past,  the  tendency  has  manifested 
itself  to  bring  more  distinctly  forward  the  humanity  of 
Christ,  and  to  give  prominence  to  the  truth  expressed  by 
the  Apostle,  (Heb.  ii.  11,)  "For  both  he  that  sunetifieth  and 
they  who  are  sanctified  are  all  of  one."  Not  to  remove 
Him  from  the  pale  of  human  sympathies,  bid  to  bring  Ilhn 
in  as  many  points  as  possible  into  contact  with  the  ex- 
periences of  human  life,  lias  seemed  to  many  best  to  corre- 
spond to  the  historical  statements  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
doctrinal  statements  of  the  Epistles.  Hence  perhaps  there 
is  now  felt  less  reluctance  to  regard  Him  as  having  been  in 
the  truest  sense  a  member  of  the  family,  having  brothers 
and  sisters,  hound  to  him  by  ties  of  blood,  and  as  a  partaker 
of  the  common  lot  in  all  the  relationships  of  life  which  were 
possible  to  Him,  that  thus  "He  might  be  touched  with  a 
feeling  of  our  infirmities."1 

Leaving  all  theological  considerations  on  one  side,  the 
more  natural  and  obvious  interpretation  of  the  language 
of  the  Evangelists  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  Lord's 
brothers  and  sisters  were  such  in  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  the  words.  In  the  case  of  another  no  hesitation 
could  be  felt.  Not  only  are  they  always  called  His  brothers. 
but  are  always  found  in  company  with  Mis  mother,  They 
are,  indeed,  not  called  her  sons,  but  this  is  explainable  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  spoken  of  only  in  their  relations  to 
Him,  who  everywhere  in  the  Gospel  is  the  one  great  cen- 
tral figure. 

The  expression  in  Matt.  i.  25,  "  And  knew  her  not  till 
i  See  Herder,  quoted  in  Schaff,  30,  note. 
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she  had  brought  forth  her  first-born  son,"  '  certainly  implies 
that  afterward  they  lived  together  as  husband  and  wife. 
Still  this  is  not  decisive.  Alexander,  (in  loco,)  after  referring 
to  some  examples  of  the  use  of  "till"  in  other  parts  of 
the  Scriptures,  observes  :  "  These  examples  are  sufficient  to 
establish  the  position  that  the  inference  in  question  from 
the  use  of  the  "word  !nl,  however  natural,  is  not  conclusive; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  this  expression  cannot  prove  the 
fact  of  subsequent  cohabitation  in  the  face  of  cogent  reasons 
for  disputing  it."  Nor  does  the  term  "  first-born  "  (Luke 
ii.  1)  show  that  other  children  were  subsequently  bom.  As 
primogeniture  brought  with  it  under  the  law  certain  privi- 
leges, the  term  "  first-born"  acquired  a  technical  meaning, 
and  was  applied  to  all  who  had  a  right  to  those  privileges, 
without  regard  to  the  iact  that  they  were,  or  were  not,  the 
only  children  of  their  parents. 

The  existence  of  two  households  having  so  many  names 
in  common  as  those  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  Alpheus  and 
Mary,  are  supposed  to  have  had,  is  regarded  by  some  as 
highly  irn probable:  As  we  have  seen,  however,  it  is  not 
certain  that  Mary  and  Alpheus  had  but  two  sons,  James  and 
Joses;  and  that  these  two  very  common  names  should  be 
found  among  the  Lord's  brethren  is  not  at  least  more  sur- 
prising than  that,  according  to  the  view  that  makes  them 
ilis  eonslos,  the  Lord's  mother  and  her  sister  should  both 
have  the  name  of  Mary.3  Others  regard  it  as  a  decisive 
proof  that  Mary  had  no  other  son,  that  Jesus  upon  the 
cross  should  have  commended  her  to  the  care  of  John, 
(John  xix.  26-27.)  But  why,  if  James  and  Judas  were 
apostles  and  Ilis  cousin?,  sons  of  her  sister  and  ]<r,ns  inmates 
of  her  family,  and  it  was  a  question  of  kinship,  did  ho  not 
commend  her  to  their  care  ?     If  His  brethren  were  at  this 

1  Teschendorf  orr.it?  "  li-.T^f-j-.j-  n  ;  "  Allow!  retains  it. 
"-  Accord  in;;  in  SmiUi's  l;ib.  Diet.,  i.  i'.'A,  .lostpl.'A.s  mouiions  til  Simons, 
1". Test's,  and  IB  Juries. 
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timo,  as  we  niiiy  suppose,  hhIk:] l^i'iiir.r,  and  tlms  in  a  most- 
vital  point  without  sympathy  with  her,  wo  can  well  under- 
stand why  Ho  should  give  John,  the  disciple  whom  He 
loved,  to  he  her  son,  not  so  much  to  supply  her  mere  bodily 
needs,  as  to  comfort  and  strengthen  her  in  the  peculiar 
trials  through  which  she  would  bo  immediately  called  to 
pass. 

It  is  evident  from  this  brief  survey  of  the  chief  opinions 
respecting  Uie  Lord's  brethren  and  their  relations  to  Jesus, 
that  the  data  for  a  very  positive  judgment  are  wanting.' 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  very  general,  not  universal, 
opinion  in  the  church,  has  been  in  favor  of  the  perpetual 
virginity  of  Mary.  In  regard  to  the  Lord's  brethren,  there 
were  some  in  very  early  times  who  thought  them  the  chil- 
dren of  Joseph  and  Mary,  but  most  thought  them  to  be 
either  His  cousins,  or  the  children  of  Joseph.  It  is  difficult 
to  tell  which  of  the  latter  two  opinions  is  the  elder,  or  best 
supported  by  tradition.  The  words  of  Calvin  on  Matt.  i. 
25,  deserve  to  he  kept  in  mind  :  C'crte  nr.mo  imijuam  h<u- 
de  re  que.uionem  movebiJ,  »i,?:i  curiosus  ;  nemo  vero  perti- 
naciier  insiM<it  nun  vmi-Uyn/.iosus  'fixator. 

1  ill'  (Up  Kiovn  rr-cnii  writers,  many  nil'iim  i.liat  liicv  ivcvn  the  <;liil:l:Ti!  oi! 
Josqdi  a:id  VTary,  and  II  hi  own  liriil.hiiis  a:id  s^iicrs.  ,Su  f\e;:ii(;ei\  Greiivdl, 
V/icSfk'r,  Alford,  Slier,  Scliail',  Meyer,  Whipr,  K'.vald,  Lcehler,  Owen;  con- 
tra, l.ani/e,  Ol'hansen,  Lie  I  vji  lutein,  b's-ifdlk-'j.  >7nrh>n,  ^c|ip,  Hi-is,  Tliitn-scli, 
Alexander,  Mill,  Jlll-nol!,  Sec  u;io:i  Iho  f.uhj.;ei.  Lias  Yerhiiltniis  ill's  Jacobus 
Brudcra  des  Ilei'rn  kh  Jacobus  Alpbfii,  von  Philipp  Seliaf.  Berlin,  1842. 
Wicsslcr  in  Kind.  n.  Krit,  IS-l-J.  Langc  in  lienor,  vi.  10!: ;  Liehlousl.cln,  100; 
Alford  on  Matt.  xiii.  55;  Winer,  i.  525;  Smith,  Bib.  Diet.,  i.  231  anil  920; 
Mill,  Mythical  Interpret  uiiou,  £10. 
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'The,  Dlvixions  of  the  Lord's  llmutrij. 

In  order  to  une'erstand  the  scope  of  the  Lord's  ininislry 
ia  its  external  aspects,  as  narrated  by  the  Evangelists,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  hi  mind  certain  great  facts  that  gave  it 
form  and  character.  We  shall  thus  ho  prepared  to  under- 
stand the  significance  of  particular  events,  and  to  assign 
them  their  proper  places  in  the  history. 

First,  The  Lord  came  to  a  nation  in  covenant  with 
God — His  elect  people.  He  had  chosen  for  them  a  land  in 
which  they  might  dwell  apart  from  the  nations,  and  in  a 
wonderful  manner  had  given  them  possession  of  it.  He 
had  given  them  laws  and  institutions,  which,  rightly  used, 
should  secure  their  highest  national  well-being.  He  had 
established  His  temple  in  their  chief  city,  in  which  He  re- 
vealed Himself  in  the  Visible  Clory,  and  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  "  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations."  How 
highly  they  had  been  honored  and  blessed  of  God  is  seen 
from  His  words  (Esod,  xix.  5-6) :  "If  ye  will  obey  my  voice 
indeed,  and  keep  my  Covenant,  then  ye  shall  be  to  me  a 
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peculiar  treasure  above  all  people,  and  ye  shall  be  unto  me 

a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  liuly  nation."  And  from  among 
them  should  the  Great  Deliverer,  the  Seed  of  the  woman, 
come.  The  Messiah  should  reign  at  Jerusalem,  and  from 
thence  establish  justice  and  judgment  throughout  the 
earth.  He  was  to  be  of  tho  tribe  of Judah,  of  the  family  of 
David,  and  His  birth-place  at  Bethlehem;  and  many  other 
things  respecting  "Him.  had  been  foretold  by  the  prophets. 

To  a  people  thus  in  covenant  with  God,  and  awaiting 
the  Messiah,  Christ  came.  There  was  a  general  expecta- 
tion that  Ho  was  about  to  come,  and  a  general  desire  for 
His  coming.  The  appearing  of  the  Baptist,  and  his  message, 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  common  feeling,  and  doubtless 
in  the  minds  of  many  changed  what;  had  been  but  an  in- 
definite expectation  into  an  assured  hope.  But  how  should 
the  nation  discern  the  Messiah  when  lie  came?  Should 
there  be  such  wonderful  signs  attendmg  His  birth  that  it 
yhoiild  at  once  bo  known?  Or  should  His  infancy  and 
youth  bo  passed  in  obscurity?  How  should  His  public 
career  begin?  what  His  acts  as  Messiah?  Here  was  a 
large  field  for  differences  of  opinion  among  the  people,  ac- 
cording to  differences  in  spiritual  character  and  discern- 
ment. But  the  great  part  of  the  nation,  including  most  of 
the  ecclesiastical  rulers  and  teachers,  seems  to  have  had  no 
doubt  that  Pie  was  to  appear,  not  primarily  as  a  religions 
reformer,  but  as  a  political  leader  and  warrior,  and  that  one 
of  His  first  Messianic  acts  would  be  to  cast  off  the  Roman 
yoke  and  set  the  nation  free.  This  done,  He  would  pro- 
ceed to  restore  tho  Mosaic  institutions  io  their  primitive 
purity,  and  fulfil  the  prediction  that  "  out  of  Zion  should  go 
forth  tho  law,  and  the  word  of  tho  Lord  from  Jerusalem." 

It  is  apparent  that,  thus  mistaking  the  character  and 
work  of  the  Messiah,  the  very  intensity  of  their  desire  for 
His  coming  would  but  the  more  certainly  insure  His  rejec- 
tion.    They  had  formed  conceptions  of  Him  which  Jesus 
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could  not  realize.  Their  ideal  Christ  was  not  the  Christ 
of  the  prophets.  To  be  at  once  received  by  them,  Jesus 
must  act  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  their  preconceived 

opinions,  and  thus  fulfil  their  expectations.  Brit  this  He 
could  not  do,  since  these  expectations  were  based  upon 
misconceptions  of  their  own  moral  needs,  and  of  God's  pur- 
pose. They  felt  deeply  their  political  servitude,  "but  were 
unconscious  of  the  spiritual  bondage  into  which  they  had 
fallen.  They  knew  not  how  utterly  unprepared  they  were 
for  the  coming  of  their  Deliverer.  Hence  it  was,  that  Jesus 
could  not  openly  assume  the  name  of  Messiah,  because  it 
had  become  the  exponent  of  so  many  false  hopes,  and  would 
have  gathered  around  Him  a  body  of  followers,  moved  more 
by  political  than  spiritual  impulses. 

A  second  fact  to  be  noted  is,  the  wish  and  will  of  God 
that  the  Jews  should  receive  His  Won.  Here,  indeed,  wc 
meet  the  same  problem  that  wc  meet  everywhere  in  human 
history — the  foreknow  ledge  and  purpose  of  God,  and  the 
freedom  and  responsibility  of  man.  According  to  the  eter- 
nal purpose  of  God,  Christ  wa-;  "the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,"  and  without  the  shedding  of 
blood  is  no  remission  of  sin.  "  Known  unto  God  are  all 
His  works  from  the  beginning  of  the  world."  But  the 
Jews  knew  not  of  this  purpose,  although,  as  we  now  see,  it 
was  net  dimly  intimated  in  their  sacrificial  rites.  The  Jews 
knew  not  that  they  should  crucify  their  Messiah.  They 
had  not  learned,  this  from  their  prophets.  The  Baptist  said 
nothing  of  His  death  ;  Jesus  Himself,  till  near  the  close  of 
His  ministry,  said  nothing  of  it ;  the  Apostles,  down  to  the 
week  of  His  Passion,  did  not  comprehend  it.  "When,  there- 
fore, Jesus  presented  Himself  to  the  nation  as  the  Messiah, 
it  acted  without  knowledge  of  the  secret  counsel  of  God, 
ami  with  entire  freedom.  lie  desired  that  they  should  re- 
ceive Him.  All  that  God  had  done  for  them  from  the  days 
of  Abraham  was  with   the  intent  that   they  might  be  a 
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people  ready  for  the  Lord  at  His  coming.  The  end  of  all 
the  institutions  He  gave  them  was  so  to  develop  faith  and 
holiness  in  them  that  (hey  should  discern  and  receive  His 
Son.  And  Jesus  durleg  His  ministry  gave  them  every  pos- 
sible  proof  of  His  divine  character,  and  reproved  and  warned 
and  beseeched  them,  that  He  might  save  them  from  the 
guilt  of  His  rejection;  yet  all  in  vain.  "He  came  unto 
His  own,  and  His  own  received  Him  not."  How  touching 
are  His  farewell  words  to  Jerusalem,  (Matt,  xxiii.  37)  : 
"How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together, 
even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and 
ye  would  not." 

Still  a  third  fact  is,  that  as  the  covenant  of  God  with 
the  Jews  was  a  national  one,  so  must  also  Christ's  accep- 
tance or  rejection  he.  From  the  beginning  of  their  history 
God  had  dealt  with  the  people  as  a  corporate  body.  Their 
blessing's  were  national  Lies-sings,  their  punishments  national 
punish  men!:}.  All  their  institutions  were  so  devised  as  to 
deepen  the  feeling  of  national  unity:  one  high  priest,  one 
temple,  one  altar.  What  was  done  by  the  heads  of  the  na- 
tion was  regarded  as  the  act  of  all,  and  involving  common 
responsibility.  Only  in  this  v/ay  could  the  purpose  of  God 
in  their  election  to  be  His  peculiar  people,  be  carried  oi.il. 
Hence,  in  this  greatest,  and  highest  act,  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  His  Son,  the  act  must  he  a  national  one.  It 
must  be  done  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people  by  those  who 
acted  as  their  rightful  representatives,  if  those  who  sat  in 
Moses' seat  should  discern  and  receive  Him,  the  way  for 
the  farther  prosecution  of  His  work  was  at  once  opened, 
and  under  His  Divine  instruction  the-  nation  might  be  puri- 
fied for  the  glorious  kingdom,  so  often  sung  by  the  psalm- 
ist and  foretold  by  the  prophets.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  lie  was  rejected  by  the  nation,  acting  through  its 
lawfully  constituted  heads,  this  national  crime  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  national  destruction.     A  few  might   be  saved 
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amid  the  general  overthrow,  but  the  people,  as  such,  could 
be  no  more  the  holy  and  elect  of  God. 

It  was  under  the  conditions  imposed  l>y  these  great  his- 
toric facts  that  the  Lord  began  His  ministry  among  the 
Jews.  He  came  to  a  people  in  covenant  with  God,  a  peo- 
ple that  God  desired  to  save,  and  that  must  as  a  people, 
accept  or  reject  Him.  All  the  details  that  arc  given  us  of 
that  ministry  by  the  Evangelists  must  there  To  re  be  viewed 
in  the  light  of  these  facta. 

The  first  event  that  meets  us  in  the  evangelic  narrative, 
is  the  mission  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  forerunner  of  the 
Messiah.  His  work  was  threefold.  First,  he  was  to  an- 
nounce that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  at.  hand,  and  the  Mes- 
siah about  to  appear.  In  this  announcement  he  especially 
displayed  his  prophetic  character.  Second,  he  was  to 
bring  the  nation  to  repentance,  and  "make  ready  a  people 
prepared  for  the  Lord."  Here  he  especially  manifested 
himself  as  a. preacher  of  righteousness.  Of  this  righteous- 
ness the  law  was  the  standnt'd,  and  by  the  law  must  the  na- 
tion be  judged.  Hence,  John  was  a  preacher  of  the  Jaw. 
The  burden  of  his  message  was,  "Repent,  for  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  at  hand."  As  a  wicked,  disobedient  people, 
they  were  not  ready  Ibr  that  kingdom.  True,  they  were 
"  Abraham's  children,"  and  "  sons  of  the  kingdom,"  but 
this  did  not  suffice.  They  had  broken  the-  Holy  Covenant. 
they  had  not  hearkened  to  God's  voice,  and  He  had  pun- 
ished them  terribly  in  His  anger.  The  Baptist  came  to 
awaken  them  to  a  sense  of  their  guilt,  to  make  them  see 
how  by  their  unbelief  and  sin  they  had  fn.ii-tratod  the  grace 
of  God ;  and  thus  move  them  to  repentance.  Comparing 
the  promises  of  God  with  their  fulfilment,  they  might  see 
how  little  Ho  had  been  able  to  bestow  upon  them,  how 
little  they  had  answered  to  the  end  for  which  He  chose 
them.  How  glorious  the  promises,  how  melancholy  the 
history  !     Their  national  in  dependence  was  gone  ;  the  eov- 
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enant  with  the  house  of  .David  was  suspended,  and  that 
royal  family  had  sunk  iiito  obscurity.  Their  high  priest 
was  appointed  by  the  lioman  governor  for  political  ends, 
and  was  a  mere  tool  in  his  hands;  the  priesthood,  as  a 
body,  was  venal  and  proud;  the  voice  of  prophecy  had 
long  been  unheard,  and  for  the  teachings  of  inspiration 
were  substituted  ilio  sophisms  and  wranglings  of  the  Rab- 
bis; the  law  was  made,  in  many  of  its  vital  points,  of  none 
effect  by  traditions;  the  nation  v.:;\i  divided  into  contending 
sects ;  a  large  party,  and  that  comprising  tome  of  the  most 
rich,  able,  and  influential,  were  infidels,  open  or  secret;  some, 
aspirin*.;  a  iter  a  higher  piety  than  the  observance  of  the  law 
could  give,  wholly  ceased  to  observe  it,  and  withdrew  into 
the  wilderness  to  follow  some  self-devised  ascetic  practices; 
still  more  were  bigots  in  their  reverence  for  the  letter  of 
the  law,  Lut  wholly  ignorant  of  its  spirit,  and  bitter  and  in- 
tolerant toward  all  whom  they  bad  the  power  to  oppress. 
The  people  at  largo  still  continued  to  glory  in  their  theo- 
cratic institutions,  in  their  temple,  in  their  priesthood,  and 
deemed  themselves  the  only  true  worshippers  of  God  in 
the  world.  They  were  unmindful  that  almost  every  thing 
that  had  constituted  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  theocracy 
was  lost  by  sin ;  that  the  Visible  Glory  that  dwelt  between 
the  cherubim  had  departed,  that  there  was  no  more  re- 
sponse by  the  TTrhn  and  Thummim,  that  the  ark,  with  its 
attendant  memorials,  was  no  more  to  be  found  in  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  that  all  those  supernatural  interpositions  that 
had  marked  their  early  history  had  ceased  ;  in  short,  that 
the  whole  nation  "  was  turned  aside  like  a  deceitful  bow." 

To  the  anointed  eye  of  the  Baptist,  the  unprcparedness 
of  the  nation  for  the  Messiah  was  apparent.  He  saw  how 
in  it  was  fulfilled  the  language  of  Isaiah  :  "  The  whole  head 
is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint.  From  the  sole  of  the 
foot  even  unto  the  head,  there  is  no  soundness  in  it,  but 
wounds,  and  bruises,  and  putrefying  sores;"  andhe  would, 
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If  it  were  possible,  awake  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  real 
spiritual  condition.  Unless  this  were  done,  they  could  not 
receive  the  Messiah,  and  His  coming  could  be  only  to  their 
condemnation  and  destruction.  Deliverance  was  possible 
only  when,  like  their  fathers  in  Egypt,  they  became  con- 
scious of  their  bondage,  and  beg:!!!  to  sigh  and  cry  for  de- 
liverance, (Exod.  ii.  23.)  And  as  the  elders  of  the  people 
gathered  themselves  together  unto  IVIoses  and  cooperated 
with  him,  so  must  now  the  priests  and  Levitcs,  and  all  who, 
by  God's  appointment,  held  any  office  among  the  people, 
be  co-workers  with  Jesus.  In  this  way  only  was  it  possible 
that  the  promises  of  the  covenant  could  take  effect,  and  tile 
prodieuons  of  the  prophets  be  fulfilled. 

To  awaken  in  the  hearts  of  the  .Tows  a  deeper  sense 
of  their  sins,  and  of  the  need  of  cleansing,  John  estab- 
lished the  rite  of  baptism  in  the  Jordan.  He  taught  that 
this  rite  was  only  preparatory,  a  baptism  of  repentance. 
and  that  the  higher  baptism  of  the  Spirit  they  must  still 
receive  at  the  hands  of  the  Messiah  Himself,  who  was 
speedily  to  come.  All  whom  he  baptized  crime  confessing 
their  sins.  Thus,  the  extent  of  his  baptism  was  an  index 
how  general  the  repentance  of  the  people,  and  consequently 
how  general  the  preparation  for  the  Messiah. 

Third,  John  was  i.o  point  out  the  !\'ov-;iah  personally  to 
the  nation,  when  He  should  appear.  This  was  the  culminat- 
ing point  of  liis  mini-try,  and  would  naturally  come  at  the 
close  of  the  preparatory  work. 

Let  ns  now  survey  for  a  moment  the  Baptist's  ministry 
as  narrated  by  the  Evangelists,  and  see  how  far  its  purpose 
was  accomplished.  Virst,  lie  aroused  general  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Messiah  was  at  hand.  Second.  Ins  preach- 
ing brought  great  numbers  to  repentance,  Multitud.es 
from  every  part  of  the  laud  came  to  his  baptism.  Bat  of 
these  it  is  probable  that,  many  did  not  understand  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  rite,  or  truly  repent  of  their  sins.     Perhaps 
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with  comparatively  few  was  tlie  baptism  with  water  a  true 
preparation  for  the  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  it 
is  to  be  specially  noted,  that  those  thus  coming  to  John  to 
he  baptized  were  mostly,  if  not  exclusively,  of  the  common 
people,  and  not  of  the  priests,  or  Levitcs,  or  members  of 
the  hierarchical  party.  Many  of  the  Pharisees  and  Saddu- 
cces  came  to  he  spectators  of  the  rite,  but  only  with  hostile 
intent;  or  if  some  received  baptism  at  his  hands,  we  find 
few  or  i!0  traces  of  them  in  the  subsequent  history,  (Matt, 
iii.  7;  Luke  vii.  29-30.)  In  the  hearts  of  those  who  sat  in 
Moses'  seat,  the  spiritual  rulers  and  guides  of  the  nation, 
no  permanent  sense  of  sin  was  awakened,  and  they  could 
not  submit  to  a  baptism  of  which  they  felt  no  need.  To  all 
his  exhortations  they  had  the  ready,  and,  as  they  deemed, 
sufficient  reply,  "We  have  Abraham  to  our  father."  Thus 
John  did  not  effect  national  repentance.  The  highest  proof 
of  this  is  seen  in  the  deputation  that  was  sent  him  from 
Jerusalem  to  ask  him  who  lie  was,  and  by  what  authority 
ho  acted,  (John  i.  19-27.)  It  is  plain  from  the  narrative 
that  he  was  wholly  unable  to  satisfy  the  Jewish  leaders 
that  he  was  divinely  commissioned,  or  that  his  baptism 
had  any  validity.  It  followed  of  course,  that  they  paid 
no  heed  to  his  prophetic  or  personal  testimony  to  the 
Messiah. 

As  bin  last  oiiichil  act.  he  pointed  out  Jesus  in  person 
to  the  nation  as  the  Messiah.  He  whom  he  had  foretold 
Was  come.     Henceforth  they  ii.iust  see  and  hear  Him. 

Turning  now  to  the  ministry  of  the  Lord,  let  us  con- 
sider it  in  its  relations  to  that  of  the  Baptist,  and  as  under 
those  historic  conditions  that  have  been  already  mentioned. 
His  first  work  was  to  present  Himself  to  the  Jews  as  their 
Messiah.,  in  whom  the  covenants  of  God  with  Abraham  and 
David  should  find  their  fulfilment,  all  the  predictions  of  the 
prophets  be  accomplished,  and  for  whom  the  Baptist  had 
prepared  the  way.     Of  His  Messiahship  He  must  give 
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proof,  first  and  chiefly,  by  His  words,  which  should  show 
Him  to  be  the  Truth  of  God  ;  and  second,  by  His  works, 
which  should  show  Him  to  La  the  Power  of  God.  All  the 
scriptural  expectations  created  by  the  an  noun  cement  of 
John  were  to  be  realized  in  Iliin.  Thus,  presenting  Him- 
self to  the  people,  and  especially  to  its  ecclesiastical  rulers, 
and  having  shown  by  the  evidence  of  His  own  works  and 
words,  corresponding  to  the  testimony  of  the  Baptist,  that 
He  was  the  Messiah,  He  must  await  the  action  of  the 
nation. 

The  obstacles  that  stood  in  the  way  of  His  acceptance 
are  obvious.  The  nation  was  morally  unprepared  for  Him. 
Whilst  so  many  were  looking  for  Him,  few  were  looking 
for  Him  in  such  a  guise.  To  say  nothing  of  the  obscurity 
in  which.  He  had  hitherto  lived,  and  of  His  supposed  birth 
at  Nazareth,  His  present  conduct  in  no  degree  corresponded 
to  their  expectations.  His  wisdom  and  eloquence  could 
not  be  questioned,  nor  the  fact  that  He  wrought  miracles : 
bnt  all  this  did  not  suffice.  He  might  be  a  teacher  sent 
from  God,  or  a  prophet,  but  the  Messiah  must  be  much 
more  than  this.  He  might  perhaps  be,  as  John  declared 
himself  to  be,  a  forerunner  of  the  Messiah.  A  few,  mostly 
or  wholly  from  the  ranks  of  John's  disciples,  at  once  re- 
ceived Him  as  the  Messiah,  but,  as  afterward  appeared, 
with  most  imperfect  conceptions  of  His  person  and  work  ; 
the  people  at  large,  and  its  rulers,  discerned  Him  not.  It  is 
plain,  from  the  account  of  Nicodemus,  (John  iii.  1-2,) 
that  the  presentation  of  Himself  at  Jerusalem,  and  His 
words  and  works  there,  had  called  forth  no  response  from 
the  ecclesiastical  leaders.  Even  now  their  incredulity  was 
shown  in  a  demand  for  a  sign,  which  Ho  would  not  give. 

Whatever  hostility  had  manifested  itself  at  this  His  first 
public  appearing  in  Jerusalem,  still  there  was  hope  that  it 
might  be  removed  by  greater  knowledge  of  His  character 
and  work.     The   Lord,  therefore,  still  remaining  in   the 
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province  of  Judea,  and  Urns  directly  under  tin:  eyes  of  the 
priests,  begins  tho  work  of  baptizing.  Many  gather  around 
Him,  and  receive  baptism  at  the  hands  of  His  disciples. 
But  it  doe.;;  not  appear  tbat  any  of  the  Pharisees,  or  of  the 
higher  and  moro  influential  classes,  were  among  them,  and 
still  less  any  of  the  rulers.  After  a  summer  thus  spent,  Ilia 
enemies  endeavoring  to  sow  dissensions  between  His  disci- 
ples and  those  of  John,  He  gives  up  [lis  baptismal  work,  and 
retires  into  Galilee.  Near  a  year  had  now  passed  since  He 
had  been  pointed  out  as  the  Messiah  to  the  nation,  and  yet 
very  few  had  received  Him  as  such,  and  all  who  bore  rule, 
or  certainly  most  of  them,  manifested  an  increasing  hostil- 
ity.    Pie  found  no  general,  nmeh  less  a  national  roeepl  ion. 

After  a  few  weeks  spent  in  Galilee,  Jesus  goes  up  the 
second  time  to  Jerusalem  to  a  feast,  and  heals  tho  impotent 
man  at  the  pool  of  Betbesda,  (John  v.)  The  charge  is  at 
once  made  against  Him  that  He  had  broken  the  Sabbath 
by  this  work  of  healing,  and  His  defence,  based  upon  His 
Divine  Sonship,  so  offended  the  ruling  party  that  His  life 
was  iii  danger.  This  open  man  [testation  of  hostility  marks 
the  first  great  Isirning-pomt  in  the  Lord's  ministry.  It  was 
now  apparent  that  the  rulers  at  Jerusalem  would  neither 
listen  to  His  words,  nor  be  convinced  by  His  works.  So 
far  from  recognizing  in  Him  tho  Messiah,  His  acts  were 
violations  of  the  law,  and  His  defence  blasphemy.  Hence- 
forth they  stood  to  Him  in  an  attitude  of  avowed  hostility, 
and  waited  only  for  a  sufficient  pretext  to  arrest  Him  and 
put  Him  to  death.  How  far  in  this  they  represented  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  at  large,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
say,  but  it  appears  from  the  subsequent  history,  that  al- 
though many  came  to  Christ's  baptism,  yet  that  He  had  not 
at  any  time  a  large  body  of  adherents  in  Judea.  So  far 
as  appears,  the  people  acquiesced  hi  the  decision  of  their 
rulers. 

Forced  to  flee  from  Jerusalem,  the  Lord  goes  into  Gal- 
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ilee.  And  now  the  second  stage  of  His  m'mistry  begins. 
His  work  in  Galileo  seems  to  have  had  a  twofold  purpose. 
It  was  first  directed  to  the  gathering  of  disciples,  such  as 
hearing  His  words  felt  their  truth,  and  seeing  His  works 
recognized  in  them  a  Divine  power.  To  Him,  the  true 
Light,  all  who  loved  the  light  would  come.  Thus  He  gath- 
ered around  Him  the  most  receptive,  the  most  spiritually 
minded  from  every  rank  and  class,  and  teaching  them,  as 
they  were  able  to  hear,  the  mysteries  of  His  Person  and  of 
His  Kingdom,  prepared  them  to  be  His  witnesses  unto  the 
nation..  Through  the  testimony  of  a  body  of  faithful  dis- 
ciples, the  rulers  at  Jerusalem  might  yet,  be  led  to  hearken 
to  His  words,  and  their  own  faith  be  quickened  by  the  faith 
of  others,  and  thus  the  nation  be  saved.  Bat  if  tins  were 
in  vain,  and  neither  the  words  of  the  Baptist,  nor  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  Himself  and  His  works,  nor  the  testi- 
mony of  the  disciples,  could  convince  them,  these  disciples 
would  still  serve  as  the  foundation  of  that  new  and  univer- 
sal church  which  God  would  build  if  the  Jews  rejected  His 
Son.  If,  because  of  unbelief,  the  natural  branches  should 
be  broken  off,  and  the  heathen  be  grafted  in,  in  that  body 
of  followers  the  Lord  had  those  who  could  serve  Him  as 
the  builders  and  rulers  of  the  new  household  of  God. 

Thus  the  gathering  of  disciples,  whilst,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  looked  toward  the  acknowledgment  by  the  nation  of 
Christ's  Messianic  claims,  and  regarded  such  acknowledg- 
ment as  still  possible,  yet,  on  the  other,  looked  forward  to 
the  hour  when  He,  whom  the  Jewish  builders  rejected, 
should  be  the  corner  stone  of  a  church,  in  whose  blessings 
Jews  and  Gentiles  should  alike  participate.  Of  this  future 
service  the  disciples  themselves  knew  nothing,  nor  could 
they  till  Christ  had  ascended.  For  the  present,  he  would 
teach  them  such  truth  as  immediately  concerned  Himself 
and  His  work.  He  must  deliver  them  from  the  false  and 
narrow  notions  in  which  they  had  been  educated  by  their 
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Rabbis,  and,  so  far  as  they  had  ears  to  hear,  open  to  them 
the  purpose  of  God,  as  revealed  in  tho  Law  and  the 
Prophets. 

Into  the  details  of  the  Lord's  work  in  Galilee  this  is  not 
the  plaee  to  enter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  lie  gathered  many 
disciples,  and  that  His  fame  spread  throughout  all  the  land. 
But  the  favor  which  was  showed  Him  in  Galilee  did  not 
propitiate  His  enemies  at  Jerusalem.  They  very  early  sent 
spies  to  watch  His  movements,  and  in  concert  with  the 
Pharisees,  who  were  found  in  greater  or  less  numbers  in 
all  the  villages,  they  organized  a  systematic  opposition  to 
tho  progress  of  His  work.  Every  thing  was  done  to  poison 
the  mind  of  the  people  against  Him,  as  a  transgressor  of 
the  law,  and  even  as  in  alliance  with  evil  spirits.  Tho  fact 
that  a  large  number  believed  in  Him  as  the  Messiah,  was  so 
far  from  proving  the  reality  of  I  lis  3iesKia.lif.iiip,  that  it  only 
stimulated  them  to  new  efforts  for  His  destruction.  Thus, 
more  and  more,  tho  hope  that  the  nation,  as  represented 
by  its  rulers,  could  bo  brought  to  receive  Him,  faded  away. 
His  journey  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  and  reception  at 
Jerusalem,  showed  in  the  plainest  way  tliat  their  hostility  was 
undiminished,  (John,  chs.  vii.-x.)  It  was  apparent  to  Him 
that  the  "Kingdom  of  God  must  be  taken  from  (hem  and  giv- 
en to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof,"  and  as  pre- 
paratory to  this,  He  began  to  teach  Mis  disciples  of  His  ap- 
proaching death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  coming  again. 

The  false  conception.:  entertained  by  the  Jews  respect- 
ing the  person  and  work  of  the  Messiah,  had  to  this  time 
prevented  the  Lord  from  publicly  assuming  this  title  and 
proclaiming  Himself  as  tho  Son  of  David  and  rightful  King 
of  Israel.  He  spoke  of  Himself  habitually  as  the  Son  of 
Man.  But,  as  it  became  evident  that  His  death  was  deter- 
mined upon,  He  will  not  permit  the  nation  to  commit  so 
great  sin  without  the  distinct  knowledge  of  His  Messiah- 
ship.     They  shall  not  reject  Him  as  a  simple  prophet,  or  as 
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a  forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  but  as  the  Messiah  Himself. 
In  the  third  or  last  stage  of  His  ministry,  therefore,  we 
shall  find  His  Messianic:  claims  made  prominent,  "both  in 
His  own  teachings  and  in  the  testimony  of  His  disciple*. 
who,  to  the  number  of  seventy,  were  sent  two  and  two  be- 
fore Him  as  He  journeyed  to  Jerusalem.  In  this  city  only 
could  He  die,  for  this  was  "  the  City  of  the  Great  King," 
and  His  death  could  not  be  by  lawless  violence,  or  in  secret, 
but  must  be  in  the  most  public  maimer,  and  by  a  solemn 
and  judicial  act,  and  here  He  must  announce  Himself  as  the 
true  King,  the  Son  of  David,  the  long-promised  Deliverer, 
This  He  did  when  He  entered  the  city,  fulfilling  the  pro- 
phetic word,  "Behold,  thy  King  cometh,  sitting  on  an 
ass's  colt."  lie  accept;.:!.!,  as  rightfully  belonging  to  Him, 
the  homage  of  the  multitude,  who  spread  their  garments 
and  branches  of  palm  trees  in  the  way,  and  cried,  "Ho- 
sanna  to  the  Son  of  David."  "Blessed  is  the  King  of  Is- 
rael, that  eometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

Thus  in  the  Lord's  public  life  we  seem  to  find  three 
stages  distinctly  marked.  The  first  is  that  period  extend- 
ing from  the  first  Passover  (John  ii.  13)'  to  the  feast  when 
the  impotent  man  was  healed,  (John  v.  1,)  and  embraced 
about  a,  year.  It  began  wiih  the  purgation  of  the  Temple, 
and  ended  with  the  attempt  of  the  Jews  to  hill  Him  be- 
cause He  made  Himself  equal  with  God.  During  this  time 
His  labors  were  confined  mainly  to  Judea.  Near  the  close 
of  this  period  we  may  place  the  imprisonment  of  the  Bap- 
tist. The  second  stage  is  that  period  following  His  return 
to  Galilee  immediately  after  the  feast,  (John  v.  1,)  and  em- 
braces the  whole  duration  of  His  ministry  there,  or  about  a 
year  and  six  months.  This  period  may  be  divided  into 
two,  of  which  the  death  of  the  Baptist  will  serve  as  the  di- 
viding line.  The  third  stage  begins  with  His  final  de- 
parture from  Galilee,  and  ends  with  His  death  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  embraces  five  or  six  months.     The  peculiarities  of 
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these  several  stages  of  ministry  will  be  noticed  more  in  de- 
tail as  each  shall  come  before  us. 


The  Lord's  Minidry  in  Judea. 

A  careful  con  side  ration  of  the  Lord's  Judean  ministry 
shows  the  following  characteristics.  It  was  begun  by  an 
open  assertion  of  His  Messianic  character,  in  the  cleansing 
of  the  Temple.  In  this  act  He  assumed  an  authority  based 
upon  His  relation  to  God  as  His  Son,  (John  ii.  16,)  and  in 
it  He  brought  His  claims  directly  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
priests  and  of  all  who  had  any  supervision  of  the  Temple 
service.  This  act  he  follows  by  miracles,  perhaps  wrought 
in  the  Temple,  and  which  could  not  have  been  unknown  to 
the  hierarchy.  As  none  of  the  rulers  acknowledge  Him, 
or  perhaps  even,  visit  Him,  except  the  doubling  Nicodc- 
vnus,  He  leaves  the  city,  and  begins  somewhere  in  the  prov- 
ince the  work  of  baptizing,  which  He  performed  by  the 
hands  of  His  disciples.  He  does  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  go 
about  preaching  in  the  synagogues;  He  works  no  new  mir- 
acles. All  this  is  in  harmony  with  His  position  as  one  wait- 
ing for  the  recognition  of  the  nation.  TJie  Baptist  had 
pointed  Ilim  out  as  the  Messiah.  In  the  Temple,  before  the 
priests  and  elders,  in  the  most  open  and  significant  way,  He 
had  asserted  1  lis  Messianic  authority,  and  given  miraculous 
proof  of  His  divine  corn  mission.  He  had  thus  presented 
Himself  before  those  whom  God  had  appointed  to  rule  the 
nation,  and  into  whose  hands  it  was  given  to  receive  or  re- 
ject Him.  As  He  finds  no  recognition,  He  still  seeks  to 
draw  them  to  His  baptism,  and  thus  lead  them  to  a  right 
knowledge  of  His  work.1  In  all  that  He  does  during  this 
period  there  is  apparently  no  step  looking  forward  to  the 
abrogation  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  and  to  the  formation 
'  The  nature  of  Hi's  bnpiism,  ami  ii-s  relations  to  llio  Ijaylii^  ul'  JoliE,wi:i 
be  hereafter  fully  considered. 
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of  a  church  on  a  new  foundation.  Although  assisted  in  His 
work  by  a  fi'W  who  early  discerned  in  Him  the  Messiah', 
He  seems  to  have  organized  no  body  of  disciples,  and  to 
have  done  nothing  liiat  indicated  a  purpose  to  gather  out  a 
few  from  the  nation  at  large.  The  whole  Judean  ministry 
an  appeal  to.  the  people  to  receive  Him  as  the  Messiah 
h  the  divinely  constituted  heads. 


Summer  of  779.    26  A.  D. 

In  Iho  filteenl.li  yea:- of  flm  rci^n  of  Tibcmis  Ciesar,  Litre  ill.  1-18. 
Joim    uiituvs    upon    bis  wovk    of   pivncl;]!!;;-    ;ili'l    bajitiz-  Matt.  liL  1-1  *l. 
ing.     The  people  throug  to  liim  from  all  parte  of  the  Mask  i.  4-11. 
land,  whom  lie  kqiii/.os.  and  to  idiom  lie  bears  witness 
of  tbe  cijiiiiii;;  Mo^.'bh.     Aflor  lis  luiiilsli-y  hud  c-oni'iiiiieii  .John  i.  "i-'.'A. 
several  months,  J iisus  comes  from  Nazareth  to  tbo  Jordan,  Luke.  Hi.  31-2:!. 
and  is  baptized,  arid  hnmi'dial-cly  ilu:  Iloiy  Spirit,  deseends 
upon  Ilini. 

The  chronological  questions  connected  with  this  date 
have  been  already  discussed  in  the  essay  upon  the  time  of 
the  Lord's  baptism.  The  mention  by  Luke  (iii.  1,  2)  of 
Pontius  Pilate  as  governor  of  Jmlea,  of  Herod  as  tetrarch 
of  Galilee,  of  his  brother  Philip  as  tetrarch  of  Iturea  and 
of  Trachon.ii.Ls,  ()f  Ly»anias  as  tetrarch  of  Abilene,  and  of 
Annas  and  Caiaphas  as  high  priests,  brings  before  us  some 
historical  points  which  demand  our  attention, 

The  will  of  Herod,  dividing  his  territories  among.-t  his 
sons,  was,  after  a  time,  confirmed  by  Augustus.  Archelaus 
became  ruler  of  .Tude;>,  Idumea,  and  Samaria,  with  title  of 
ethnarch.  and  with  iho  promise  of  the  title  of  king  if  he 
should  role  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  emperor.1  Herod  An- 
tipas  became  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Perea ;  and  Herod 
Philip  tetrarch   of    Gaulonitis,    Traqhonitis,    and    Paneas. 

!  Jiisi'plms,  Anil:].,  17.  eUaps.  :'.  V,  and  11. 
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The  cities  of  Gadara,  Gaza,  and  Hippo,  Grecian  cities,  were 
joined  to  the  province  of  Syria. 

The  rule  of  Archelaus  was  short.  In  the  tenth  year  of 
his  government,  (759,)  upon  the  accusation  of  Ms  brethren, 
and  of  the  chief  men  of  Samaria  and  .Tiuloa,  he  was  sum- 
moned by  the  emperor  to  Rome,  and,  unable  to  defend  him- 
self against  his  accusers,  he  wan  deposed  from  his  dignity 
and  banished  to  Vienna  in  Gaul.' 

After  the  deposition  of  Archelaus,  Jndea  and  Samaria 
were  united  to  the  province  of  Syria,  of  which  P.  S.  Qui- 
rinins  {Cyrenius)  was  made  president.  The  immediate  di- 
rection of  affair;;  in  Judea  and  Samaria  was,  however,  given 
to  an  officer  called  a  procurator.  The  powers  of  this  of- 
ficer were  not  exactly  defined,'  and  although  subject  in 
general  to  the  president,  yet  in  districts  lying  removed 
from  the  main  province,  large  discretionary  authority  was 
necessarily  put  into  his  hands.  A  considerable  number  of 
troops  were  placed  at  his  command,  and  in  certain  cases  he 
had  the  power  of  life  and  death.  The  sixth  in  order  of 
these  procurators,  or  governors,  was  Pontius  Pilate.  He 
entered  upon  his  office  at  the  end  of  778,  or  beginning  of 
779,  and  was  removed  789.' 

Herod  Antipas  ruled  over  Galileo  and  Perea  for  more 
than  40  years,  (750-791,)  and  seems  to  have  kept  these 
districts  in  comparative  peace.  After  iiis  nephew,  Herod 
Agrippa,  had  received  from  the  1'lmperor  Caligula  the  title 
of  king,  (790,)  he  was  incited  by  his  wife  to  go  to  Rome 
and  seek  the  same  dignity,  but  instead  of  obtaining  it,  he 
was  banished  to  Lyons,  in  Gaul.  His  territories  were  sub- 
sequently given  to  Herod  Agrippa.  Nothing  is  recorded 
of  Herod  Antipas  by  Joseph  us  that  sets  him  before  us  in 

i  Antiq.,  17. 13.  2.  »  Winer,  ii.  2T8. 

3  Winer,  ii.  SCI.  Gresivell,  i.  I'-iii,  iriake?  him  to  have  become  L;ovi-rr.or  !:■ 
the  middle  of  liic  su.^nicv  of  7T0,  and  to  have  continued  in  office  ten  years 
and  two  or  three  months. 
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any  very  favorable  light.    After  he  had  been  tctrarch  a 

considerable  period,  and  when  well  advanced  in  years,  he 
fell  in  love  with  the  wife  of  his  brother,  Herod  Philip,  who 
was  living  as  a  private  citizen  at  Jerusalem,  (Matt.  xiv.  3,) 
and  married  her,  his  former  wife  fleeing  to  her  father,  King 
Aretas.  Not  only  for  this  act  was  he  reproved  by  John 
the  Baptist,  "but  for  all  the  evil  which  lie  had  done,"  (Luke 
iii,  19.)  By  our  Lord  he  was  called  "  a  fox."  He  seems 
to  have  been  of  an  easy,  selfish  temperament,  fond  of  pleas- 
ure, unscrupulous,  cunning,  and  superstitious.  That  he 
should  have  ruled  so  long  in  such  stormy  times  shows  at 
least  that  he  had  some  political  tact,  and  artfully  managed 
to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  his  subjects  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  the  Romans  on  the  other.  He  had  a  taste 
for  building,  and  erected  Tiberias  upon  the  site  of  an  older 
city,  and  named  it  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  He 
rebuilt.  Hepphoris,  a  few  miles  north  of  Nazareth,  and  made 
it  one  of  the  hkhi  beautiful  eities  of  Galilee.1 

Herod  Philip,  to  whom  was  assigned  Batanca,  Gaulo- 
nitis,  Trachonitis,  and  the  region  around  Paneas,  was  a 
prince  of  mild  character,  who  devoted  himself  to  the  good 
of  his  subjects.1  lie  reigned  thirty-seven  years,  (750-787,) 
and  leaving  no  child  at  his  death,  his  territories  were  an- 
nexed to  the  province  of  Syria,  lie  also  was  fond  of  build- 
ing, and  rebuilt  Paneas,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Cassarea, 
in  honor  of  the  emperor.  lie  enlarged  the  city  of  Beth- 
saida,  upon  the  sea  of  G-aliloe,  and  named  it  Julias,  from 


In  connection  with  Lysanias  and  the  tetrarchy  of 
Abilene,  we  meet  with  some  historical  (lilliculties.  It  was 
formerly  said  by  some,  critics  that  Luke  had  fallen  into 
error,  and  referred  to  a  Lysanias  who,  according  to  Jose- 
phus,  had  long  before  died,  as  contemporary  with  Pilate 

1  Josephus,  Antiq.,  18.  2. 1.  *  Antiq.,  IS.  4.  6. 
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and  An  Upas  and  Phiiip.  The  accuracy  of  the  Evangelist,  is 
now  generally  admitted ;'  bat.  a  careful  comparison  of  hia 
statements  with  those  of  Josephus  will  show  us  why  the 
name  of  a  ruler  is  mentioned  who  did  not  rule  in  Palestine, 
nor  stand  in  any  apparent  connection  with  the  Gospel 
history. 

Herod  the  Great  came  into  possession  of  his  territories 
by  degrees,  lie  became  king  in  717  by  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem,  but  subsequent  additions  were  made  to  his 
kingdom  through  the  good  will  of  Augustus,  comprising 
Trachonitis  and  the  region  between  it  and  Galilee.  It  is 
in  connection  with  these  additions  that  mention  is  made  of 
one  Zenodoras,  who  had  farmed  the  domain  of  Lysanias,' 
and  who  ruled  over  Trachonitis.  This  Lysanias  was  son  of 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Calchis,  under  Lebanon,  and  became  him- 
self king  about  714.  Tins  prince  was  put  to  death  by 
Antony,  at  the  instigation  of  Cleopatra,  about  720,  and  a 
part  of  his  dominions  given  to  her,  and  subsequently  fanned 
by  her  to  Herod.'  Oilier  parts  were  farmed  by  Zonodorus. 
This  man,  plundering  the  Damascenes  from  the  district  of 
Trachomas,  Augustus  deprived  him  of  it,  and  gave  com- 
mand of  it  to  Herod  in  724.  After  the  death  of  Zenodorus, 
he  also  gave  to  him  the  region  "between  Trachonitis  and 
Galilei',  and  some  other  of  his  possessions.4 

Of  the  extent  of  this  kingdom  of  Lysanias,  or  the  names 
of  its  provinces,  wo  have  little  knowledge.  Calchis  seems 
to  have  been  its  chief  city.  .Robinson  identifies  this  city 
with  the  present  Anjar  in  the  Bakaa,  south  of  Baalbek, 
where  considerable  ruins  still  exist,  Lichtenstciu  infers 
from  a  comparison  of  the  sever:. 1.  statements  of  Josephus, 
that  beside  Calchis,  the  kingdom  embraced  Trachonitis 
Ituroa,  and  Batanea.  Whether  Abila  was  also  embraced 
in  it  is  doubtful,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Josephns.     This 
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city  lay  upon  the  Barada,  some  20  miles  from  Damascus, 
and  between  the  latter  city  and  Calchis,  avid  in  part  upon  the 
site  of  the  present  village  Es  Suk.  llobinson  (iii.  484)  says  : 
"The  site  is  very  definitely  assigned  by  the  ancient  itin- 
eraries ;  it  lay  upon  one  of  the  great  roads  from  Damascus 
to  the  sea  coast ;  and  the  place  was  marked  by  ruins,  at- 
testing its  ancient  splendor,  and  by  a  necropolis,  perhaps 
more  extensive  and  remarkable  than  any  other  in  Syria." 
This  position  of  Abila  "between  Calehis  and  Damascus  makes 
it  probable  that  it  was  subject  to  Lysanias,  as  he  is  spoken 
of  as  a  neighbor  to  the  latter  city.1  which  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  existence  of  a  distinct  principality  between 
it  and  his  own  capital. 

That  pait  of  the  territories  of  Lysanias  came  into  the 
possession  of  .llerod,  has  been  already  stated.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  Calehis  did  not,  nor,  so  far  as  we  eiiu  judge. 
did  Abila.  Perhaps  the  latter  and  its  territory  remained 
under  the  rule  of  the  family  of  Lysanias  till  it  was  made 
the  seat  of  an  independent  tetrarchy.  Of  the  formation  of 
this  tetrarchy  Joseph.us  gives  us  no  notice.  Whether  it 
took  place  soon  after  the  death  of  Herod,  when  his  domin- 
ions wore  divided  among  his  sons,  or  at  a  later  period,  is 
matter  of  conjecture.  Its  existence,  however,  a  little  later 
than  the  time  spoken  of  by  Luke,  is  distinctly  recognized 
by  Josepbus  in  connection  with  Herod  Agrippa.  This 
prince,  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  the  Herod  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  received  from  Caligula,  700,  the 
tetrarchy  of  Philip,  now  dead,  and  also  the  tetrarchy  of 
Lysanias.5  Thus  these  two  tot-rare', ies,  only  some  ten  years 
after  the  period  of  which  Luke  speaks,  had  a  contempo- 
raneous existence,  and  were  now  brought  together  under 
the  rule  of  Agrippa.  Whether  the  tetrarch  Lysanias  was 
now  dead  without  heirs,  or  had  been  deposed,  we  know 

'  Joseplius,  Antiq.,  13.  Hi.  3.  :  Antiq.,  IS.  6. 10. 
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not;  but  it  appears  that  his  territory  was  at  tiio  disposal 
of  the  emperor.  Thus  Abilene  became  for  the  first  lime  a 
part  of  the  Jewish  kingdom,  and  continued  such  for  several 
years.  TJo  the  two  tetrarohies  of  Philip  and  Lysanias,  Cal- 
igula added  that  of  Herod  Antipas,  and  subsequently 
Agrippa  received  from  Claudius,  Judea  and  Samaria,  so 
that  ho  reigned  not  only  over  all  Palestine,  but  also  over 
Abilene.  As  he  died  early,  leaving  a  son,  Herod  Agrippa 
II.,  only  17  years  old,  his  kingdom  was  again  reduced  to 
a  Roman  province.1  To  this  Agrippa  II.  was  first  given 
Calchis,  and  afterward  lie  was  transferred  to  the  tetrarcby 
of  Philip,  comprising  iiatanea,  Trachonitis,  and  Ganlonitis. 
;'To  these  he  added  the  dominions  of  Lysanias,  and  the 
province  of  which  Varus  had  been  president."1  Thus,  for 
tin;  second  lime,  the  tetrarcby  of  Lysanias  became  part  of 
Jewish  territory.  Of  its  subsequent  history  nothing  cer- 
tain is  known. 

We,  can  now  see  clearly  the  reason  why  Luke,  writing 
after  Abilene  had  been  made  a  pari;  of  the  Jewish  kingdom, 
should  have  mentioned  the  fact,  having  apparently  so  little 
connection  wii.h  Ciospol  history,  that  at  the  time  when,  the 
Baptist  appeared  this  tetrarchy  was  under  the  rule  of 
Lysanias.  It  was  an  allusion  to  a  former  well  known  po- 
litical division  that  had  now  ceased  to  exist,  and  was  to  his 
readers  as  distinct  a  mark  of  time  as  his  mention  of  the 
tctrarchy  of  Autipas,  or  of  Philip.  This  statement  respect- 
ing Lysanias  shows  thus,  when  carefully  examined,  the  ac- 
curacy of  t  lie  L\  angelist's  informal  ion  of  the  political  history 
of  his  times,  and  should  teach  us  to  rely  upon  it  even  when 
unconfirmed  [>v  contemporaneous  writers.3 

Having  mentioned  the  civil  rulers,  Luke  proceeds  to 
mention  the  ecclesiastical.     "Annas  and  Caiaphaswere  the 

1  JoaephuB,  War,  2.  11.  (J.  '  Joseplius,  War,  2.  12.  8. 

'  Sec,  in  reference  m  (.his  point,  Wii'seier,  1J4;  Licbknsloiii,150 ;  Winer. 
i.  1 ;  Robinson,  iii.  482. 
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high-priests."1  Let  us,  therefore,  consider  the  personal 
and  official  relations  of  these  two  men  to  each  other. 

Annas  was  made  high-priest  by  Cyrenius,  the  Roman 
governor  of  Syria-,  in  700,  but  was  deposed  by  Grattts  707. 
He  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Isuiael,  by  his  own  son  Ele- 
azar,  by  Simon,  and  then  by  his  son-in-law.  Joseph  Caiaphas.- 
The  latter  was  appointed  778,  and  held  the  office  till  790. 
Afterward,  several  other  sons  of  Annas  became  high-priests, 
and  one  of  them,  named  An  anus,  was  in  power  when  James, 
brother  of  the  Lord,  was  slain.1 

It  thus  .appears  that  although  Annas  had  been  high- 
priest,  yet  that  Caiaphas  was  actually  such  when  the  Bap- 
tist appeared,  and  that  he  continued  in  office  during  all  the 
public  life  of  Christ.  According  to  the  Mosaic;  institutions 
there  could  be  but  one  high-priest  at  a  time.  The  office 
was  hereditary,  and  was  held  for  life.  As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected after  the  Jews  had  fallen  under  bondage  to  the 
heathen  nations,  the  high-priests,  though  nominally  inde- 
pendent, became  tools  in  the  hands  of  their  masters,  and 
this  high  dignity  was  transferred  from  one  to  another,  both 
by  Herod  and  by  the  Roman  governors,  as  their  political 
interests  demanded.  Hence  there  were  often  living  at  the 
same  time  a  number  who  had  filled  this  office,  and  been  de- 
posed. Probably  other  ex-high-priests  besides  Annas  were 
now  living,  and  upon  that  ground  equally  well  entitled  as 
himself  to  the  name.  That  he  should  be  distinctively  so 
called  in  the  passage  before  us,  does  not  then  seem  suffi- 
ciently explained  by  the  fact  that  he  had  been  high-priest 
some  years  before,  and  that  he  still  retained  the  title  among 
the  people  at  large.  Some  ascribe  the  prominence  given 
him  to  the  fact  that  he  stood  high  in  popular  estimation, 

is,  Uii-ii-iii-icst, 
Jipare  Acta  iv.  (5,  where  a  like  form  of  ex- 

a  Joscphus,  Antiq.,  IS.  2.  2.  '.  Enscb.,  ii.  23. 
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and  still  exerted  great,  influence- ;  or  that,  as  father-in-law 
of  Caiaphas,  he  continued  to  direct  puHio  matters.  Against 
this  it  maybe  said  that  Luke  would  eoaroely  have  men- 
tioned him  in  connection  with  the  emperor,  the  governor, 
the  tetrarchs,  aud  the  high-priest  unless  he  also  was  filling 
some  high  official  position. 

If,  then,  we  conclude  that  .Annas  is  not  mentioned  merely 
as  an  influential  private  person  who  had  once  been  high- 
priest,  what  office  did  he  fill  ?  The  word  ^ic/jeus,  hich- 
priest,  does  not  decide  it,  as  it  is  itself  of  indefinite  signifi- 
cation. Hug  (followed  by  Friediieb)1  supposes  both  Annas 
and  Oaiaphas  to  have  held  office  at  the  same  time,  and  to 
have  officiated  as  high-priests  in  turn,  one  at  one  feast  and 
the  other  at  the  next ;  or,  more  probably,  one  during  one 
year  aud  the  other  during  the  next.  For  this  supposition 
there  is  no  good  ground,  and  it  implies  a  tenure  of  office  in- 
consistent with  facts.'  Others  therefore  make  Annas  to 
have  been  the  Nasi,  or  president  of  the  Sanhedrim.  Others, 
the  vice-president,  the  office  of  president  belonging  to  the 
high-priest.  Others  still  suppose  that  lie  was  the  sagan,  or 
vicarius  of  the  high-priest,  "in  his  absence  to  oversee,  or  in 
his  presence  to  assist  in  the  oversight  of  the  affairs  of  the 
temple,  and  the  service  of  the  priests."  *  "The  vicar  of  the 
high-priest,  the  next  in  dignity  to  him,  and  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Sanhedrim."  *  But  tho  existence  of  such  a 
deputy  is  doubtful.*  Some,  finally,  as  Alford,  referring  to 
the  fact  that  the  Law  directed  the  office  to  be  held  during 
life,  suppose  that  Luke  speaks  of  Annas  as  the  lawful  high- 
priest,  one  who,  having  held  it,  could  not  be  legally  de- 
posed. Meyer  thinks  tho  Evangelist  to  have  been  ignorant 
who  was  the  real  high-priest,  and  therefore  erroneously  as- 
cribes this  title  to  Annas. 

ft  seems,  from  the  manner  in  which  Annas  is 
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not  only  by  Luke  but  by  John,  that  he  did  in  fact  hold 
some  high  official  position,  mn.l  this  probably  in  connection 
with  the  Sanhedrim.  This  point  will  be  further  examined 
when  wo  consider  the  part  he  took  in  the  trial  of  the  Lord. 
That,  in  times  of  such  general  confusion,  when  the  laws  of 
Moses  respecting  the  high-priesthood  were  very  little  re- 
garded, and  offices  became  important  according  to  the 
political  capacity  of  those  that  filled  them,  the  exact  rela- 
tions of  Annas  and  Caiaphas  to  each  other  can  he  deter- 
mined, is  not  to  bo  expected.  A  like  difficulty  seems  to 
'  i  explaining  the  relations  of  Ananus  and  Joshua, 
I  by  Joseph  us.' 

The  year  during  which  John  began  his  ministry  was 
probably  a  Sabbatic  year,  (Ex.  xxih.  11.)  According  to 
Wieseler,  such  a  year  was  that  from  Tisri  779  to  Tisri 
780.  Greswell  makes  from  780-781  a  Sabbatic  year.  (He 
admits,  however,  that  the  received  principles  of  the  modern 
Jewish  reckoning  would  require  him  to  place  it  a  year  ear- 
lier.) If  this  year  was  now  observed  by  the  Jews  accord- 
ing to  its  original  intent,  it  was  a  most  appropriate  time 
for  the  Baptist  to  begin  his  labors,  the  people  having  no 
burdensome  agricultural  tasks  to  occupy  them,  and  being 
thus  at  liberty  to  attend  upon  his  instructions.5 

It  is  not  improbable  that  John  may  have  begun  his 
labors  as  a  preacher  of  the  kingdom  some  time  before  ho 
began  to  baptize.  Some  instruction  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
rite,  and  some  exhortation  to  convince  of  its  necessity, 
would  naturally  precede  its  administration.  His.  preaching 
then  need  not  have  been  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Jor- 
dan, but  may  have  begun  in  the  wilderness,  and  only  after 
lie  began  to  baptize  did  he  remain  in  one  place,  (Luko  iii. 
3.)  From  the  expression  in  Mark  i.  4,  "John  did  baptize 
in  the  wilderness,"  some  have  inferred  that  lie  baptized 

'  Life,  38.  2 ;  War,  4.  3.  B.  a  Ewald,  Altarthiimer,  Hi. 
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before  he  cam o  to  the  Jordan.'  But  the  Jordan  was  in- 
cluded in  the  well-known  designation  "  the  desert."  This 
desert,  called  in  Matt.  iii.  1  "  the  desert  of  Judea,"  and  which 
is  mentioned  in  Judges  i.  16,  seems  to  have  comprised  all 
the  region  between  the  mountains  of  Judea  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  Jordan 
on  the  other.  According  to  some,  this  wilderness  of'Judah 
stretched  along  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  from  the 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  Seythopolis. 

The  place  where  John  baptized  was  Bethany,  on  the 
east  side  of  Jordan,  (John  i.  28.)  The  texties  receptus  says 
Bethabava,  hut  Bethany  is  gcne-raJiy  admitted  to  be  the 
right  reading.5 

The  site  of  the  place  having  been  early  forgotten,  Origen 
conjectured  that  Bcthabara  must  be  meant,  and  thus  this 
reading  found  its  way  into  the  text."  Some  suppose  that 
at  different  times  the  same  place  may  have  had  both  names. 
Bethany  mean-,  according  to  some,  ((omits  nuvis,  "  a  house 
of  ships,"  or  "ferry-house."1  Its  position  is  uncertain. 
According  to  Stanley,  it  was  the  northern  ford  near  Suc- 
coth,  which  is  some  thirty  miles  north  of  Jericho,  (Gen. 
xxxm',17,  Judges  vii.  24.)  It  is  strangely  placed  by  Light- 
foot  between  Lake  Merom  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  It  was 
doubtless  at  one  of  the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  not  far  from 
Jericho,  and  thus  in  the  great  eastern  line  of  travel,  as 
the  people  came  to  the  feasts.  It  could  not  have  been 
at  the  ford  nearest  the  mouth  of  the  river,  as  the 
depth  is  too  great  to  allow  a  passage,  except  by  swim- 
ming ; s  but  was  probably  that  nearly  east  of  Jericho  at 
the  mouth  of  Wady  Sliaib,  aud  which  is  now  the  ordinary 
ford.  Below  this  is  the  ruined  convent  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  near  which  the  Latin  pilgrims  bathe;  and  two  or 

1  So  Lightfoot.  =  So  Tiscliendorf,  Alford. 

"  See  Alford's  iiutc  ia  loco;  contra,  Stanley,  8<M,  note  S. 
<  Winer,  j.  1GT.  •  Kobinson,  i.  168. 
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three  miles  lower  still  is  the  hathhig  place  of  the  Greek 
pilgrims.  Both  afiirm  th.it  their  respective  biithing  places 
were  hallowed  by  the  baptism  of  the  Lord,  and  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  ark  of  the  covenant.1  Arculf  (a.  d.  700)  says  : 
"A  wooden  cross  stands  in  the  Jordan  on  the  spot  where 
our  Lord  was  baptized.  The  river  here  is  about  as  broad 
as  a  man  can  throw  a  stone  with  a  sling.  A  stone  bridge, 
raised  on  arches,  reaches  from  the  bank  of  the  river  to  the 
cross  where  people  bathe.  A  little  church  stands  at  the 
brink  of  the  water,  on  the  spot  where  our  Lord  is  said  to 
have  laid  His  clothes  when  He  entered  the  river.  On  the 
higher  ground  is  a  large  monastery  of  monks,  and  a  church 
dedicated  to  St.  John."  2  Willlbakl  also  speaks  of  the  cross 
as  "  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  where  there  is 
small  depth  of  water,  and  a  rope  is  extended  to  it  over  the 
Jordan.  At  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  the  infirm  and  siek 
come  hither,  and  holding  by  the  rope,  dip  in  the  water." 

Many  in  modem  times  have  desired  to  place  the  Lord's 
baptism  at  the  spot  where  the  Israelites  Tinder  Joshua 
crossed  the  Jordan,  (Josh.  hi.  16.)  Thus  Lightfoot  says: 
"  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  John  was  baptizing  in  the 
very  place  where  the  1'sraehtes  passed  over ;  and  that  our 
Lord  was  baptized  in  that  spot  where  the  ark  rested  in  the 
bed  of  the  river."  But  it  is  generally  agreed  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  the  precise  spot  where  they  crossed. 
Such  exact  local  coincidences  are  unimportant.  It  is  enough 
that  the  places  were  not  far  removed  from  each  other. 
Ffoulkes*  supposes  John  to  have  baptized  at  three  distinct 
forcis  of  the  Jordan :  first,  at  the  lower  ford  near  Jericho, 
to  which  the  people  of  Judea  and  Jerusalem  would  natu- 
rally come ;  second,  higher  up  the  river  at  Bethabara,  to 
which  the  people  of  Galilee  and  the  northern  parts  of  the 
land  came,  and  where  Jesus  was  baptized;  third,  still 
!  Early  Travels,  S. 
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high ai"  up,  ill,  iSiioii,  a  ford  loss  frequented,  but  where  was 
abundance  of  water.  It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  an 
abundance  of  water  should  have  been  found  (it  the  lower 
than  the  upper  ford. 

The  recognition  of  Jesus  by  John,  when  the  former 
came  to  be  baptized,  is  to  be  explained,  not  by  the  fact  of 
prior  acquaintance,1  for  such  acquaintance  is  by  no  means 
certain,3  but  by  the  immediate  revelation  of  God.  John  knew 
the  nature  ofhirt  own  mission,  as  the  herald  of  the  Messiah,  but 
he  did  not  know  who  the  Messiah  was,  nor  when  He  should 
appear.  The  mark  by  which  lie  should  recognize  Him  was 
one  to  he  given  at  a  fitting  time,  the  supernatural  descent 
of  the  Spirit  upon  Him,  (John  i.  33.)  How  far  John  may 
have  had  knowledge  of  the  events  connected  with  Jesus' 
birth,  or  been  brought  into  personal  intercourse  with  Him, 
does  not  appear.'  It  is,  however,  very  much  to  be  ques- 
tioned, even  if  he  knew  Him  personally,  whether,  either 
through  his  ownparents,  or  Joseph  and  Mary,  he  had  learned 
any  thing  of  His  miraculous  conception,  or  Divine  character. 
Such  mysteries  were  too  sacred  to  be  prematurely  revealed. 
It  does  not  follow,  as  Alford  supposes,  (Matt.  iii.  14,)  "from 
the  nature  of  his  relationship  to  the  Lord,  thai  he  could  not 
but  know  those  events  which  hail  accompanied  IDs  birth," 
nor  is  there  any  proof  that,  prior  to  the  time  when  they 
met  at  the  Jordan,  John  looked  upon  Him  as  the  Messiah. 
At  this  interview,  the  whole  appearance  of  Jesus,  His  de- 
meanor and  lamruafre,  so  manifested  Iii.s  exalted  character 
to  the  discerning  eye  of  the  Baptist,  illumined  by  the 
Spirit,  that  ho  had  an  Immediate  presentiment  who  He  was, 
and  could  say  to  Him,  "  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of 
thee."  Such  supernatural  discernment  of  character  was 
sometimes  (riven  to  I  he  old  prophets.  So  Samuel  discerned 
the  future  king  in  Saul,  and  afterward  in  David.'     Still  it 

'  So  Holes,  Townsend. 

»  Ewnld,  Christus,  l*i;   Knitll,  Co;   Ellicoit,  107.  »  Ebrnrd,  258. 

1  ';  Sain.  ix.  17;   syi.  12.     Compare  also  Luko  i.  41,  when  John,  yet  3 
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was  not  till  John  had  seen  the  appointed  sign,  the  descent 
of  the  Spirit,  that  he  could  bear  witness  to  Jeans  as  the 


The  placing  of  the  Lord's  baptism,  not  at  the  beginning, 
but  during  or  at  the  end  of  His  Judean  ministry,"  is  wholly 
arbitrary. 

Some  have  inferred  from  Luke  iii.  21,  that  the  descent 
of  the  Spirit  was  in  the  presence  of  the  multitude,  and  vis- 
ible to  all.3  But  it  was  a  sign  peculiar  to  John,  for  be  was 
to  bear  witness  to  others,  who  should  receive  his  witness. 
And  thus  ho  says,  (John  i.  32-34,}  "I  saw  the  Spirit" — 
"  And  I  saw,  and  bare  record  that  tins  is  the  Son  of  God." 
Others  were  to  believe,  not  because  they  saw,  but  because 
he  bare  record, 

Jan.— Feb.,  780.     a.d.  27. 

immediately  alter  His  b:i:ili«:n  .Jesus  was  led  by  the     MATT.  ir.  1-11. 
Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  bo  tempted  of  1.1.0  devil,  and     MAniii.  12, 13. 
;;onihit!t'ddicre  forty  days.      After  the  temptations  were     Lukk  iv,  1-13, 
t'.ivlv.d  i!e  returned  to  Ike  Jordan.   .In.-t-  lielbie  His  return,      Joi"i  i.  10-2S. 
John  was  visited   by  a  dcpa'.ation  of  rnlests  and  Levites 
from  Jerusalem,  to  inquire  who  bo  was,  and  by  what  au- 
thority he  baptized.   In  reply,  he  announces  himself  as  the 
forerunner  of  the  Messiah.     The  next  day  i.e  sees  Jesus 
coming  to  him,  and  bears  witness  to  iiim  r.s  the  Lamb  of 
God.     The  day  followhii:  be  repeal/1  Ibis  I.esiiieO'iy  io  bis     Jons  i.  '2'? -117. 
disciples.      Two  of  them  follow  Him  to  His  home,  and, 
joined  by  other:!  .■'.eon  alter.  j;e  with  Hirn  to  CaSilee.  JohS  i.  38-51. 

The  Synoptists  do  not  mention  the  visit  of  the  deputa- 
tion to  the  Baptist,  nor  does  John  mention  the  temptation , 
but  it  is  plain  that  the  latter  preceded  the  former.     The 

babe  in  his  mother's  womb,  leaps  for  joy  at  the  salutation  of  the  Virgin 

'  Meyer  in  loco;  Ebrard,  £56.  s  So  Pilkii:y;tciii  ar.d  Yfiusi.ou, 

3  So  Meyer. 
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temptation  followed  immediately  upon  the  baptism,  (Mark 
i.  12,)  and  during  the  forty  days  of  its  continuance  John 
remained  in  the  same  place  preaching  ami.  baptizing.  His 
reputation  seems  now  to  have  reached  its  culminating 
point,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Pharisees  and 
eeelc.slasiiu.il  rulers  at  Jerusalem.  So  popular  a  religious 
reformer  could  no  longer  be  left  unnoticed,  and  accord- 
ingly, acting  probably  in  an  official  manner  as  the  Sanhe- 
drim, they  sent  a  deputation  of  priests  and  levitcs  to  ask 
him  certain  questions.  As  be  denied  that  he  was  "  the 
Christ,"  or  "  Elias,"  or  "  that  prophet,"  his  answers  gave 
them  no  sufficient  ground  of  accusation  against  him,  how- 
ever much  they  might  have  sought  it.  The  next  day  lie 
sees  Jesus,  apparently  now  returning  from  the  temptation, 
and  for  the  first  time  points  Him  out  as  He  that  should 
come  after  him,  the  Lamb  of  Cod,  and  Baptizer  with  the 
Holy  Ghost.  This  he  could  not  have  done  till  after  the 
baptism,  for  after  it  was  the  sign  given,  and  immediately 
after  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  Jesus  departed  into  the  wil- 
derness. This  was,  therefore,  the  first  opportunity  of  the 
Baptist  to  testify  to  Him  personally,  as  the  Christ.  If  the 
baptism  had  not  taken  place  before  the  coming  of  the 
priests  and  I.evites,  there  is  no  room  for  it  in  the  subsequent 
narrative.  Some  suppose  that  Jesus  had  returned  from 
the  temptation  before  the  deputation  came,  upon  the 
ground  that  v.  26  implies  iiis  personal  presence.'  Most, 
however,  place  His  return  upon  the  next  day,  (v.  29.) 

John's  testimony  to  Jesus  was,  up  to  this  time,  general. 
He  knew  that  one  should  come  after  him,  but  who,  or 
when,  lie  could  not  say ;  and  this  is  the  character  of  his 
witness,  us  given  in  the  Synoptists.  But  after  the  baptism 
he  could  bear  a  definite  witness.  He  had  seen  and  recog- 
nized the  Messiah  by  the  divinely-appointed  sign,  and  could 
say,  This  is  the  man,  he  is  come,  he  is  personally  present  be- 
i  So  Alford  in  loco. 
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fore  you.  To  whom  the  testimony  (vs.  29-34)  was  spoken, 
is  not  certain.  Perhaps  it  was  spoken  before  his  disciples 
only,  though  the  multitude,  and  also  the  deputation  from 
Jerusalem,  may  have  been  present.  As,  however,  the 
Pharisees  generally  rejected  John's  baptism,  as  without 
authority,  and  did  not  acknowledge  bis  oiiiec  as  a  divinely- 
appointed  herald  of  the  Messiah,  it  was  plainly  idle  for 
him  to  point  out  Jesus  to  them  as  such,  (Luke  vii,  29,  30.) 
But  to  his  own  disciples,  and  to  all  the  people  wdio,  by  be- 
ing baptized  of  him,  had  acknowledged  his  prophetic  char- 
acter, snob  a  designation  of  Him  was  valid,  and  they  would 
recognize  His  Messianic  character  upon  his  testimony.1 

The  next  day  (v.  35)  John  repeats  his  testimony  in  the 
presence  of  two  of  his  disciples."  One  of  them  was  An- 
drew, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  other  was  the  Evan- 
gelist, himself,  though  with  the  reserve  that  characterizes 
him  he  does  not  mention  here,  or  elsewhere  in  his  gos- 
pel, his  own  name,  or  that  of  his  mother,  or  brother.  "  It 
was  about  the  tenth  hour  "  that  the  two  disciples  went 
with  Jesus  to  His  abode,  (v.  SO.)  If  we  adopt  the  Jewish 
computation,  which  divides  the  day  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set into  twelve  hours,  the  tenth  hour  would  bo  that  from 
3-4  p.  m.3  This,  however,  would  leave  but  a  brief  space 
for  their  interview,  and  seems  inconsistent  with  the  state- 
ment that  "  they  abode  with  Him  that  day."  Some,  there- 
fore, refer  this  to  the  time  when  Andrew  brought  his 
brother  Simon  to  Jesus.  All  the  day  had  the  two  dis- 
ciples been  with  Him,  and  did  not  leave  Him  till  the  tenth 
hour.  Others  say  that  the  two  going  late  in  the  afternoon 
remained  with  Him  during  the  night.  Many,  not  satisfied 
with  these  explanations,  prefer  the  Roman  computation, 

'  As  to  the  view  of  Ori-ft'ii,  d::\l  tlicre  were  tlivec  dilltvi-Tii  missions  from 
.lenisalciii,  diatingnisLeil  in  vs.  ".0,  £],  SS,  sea  Williams'  Sutmty,  2G4. 

-  SVpp  !\:p}n)seJ  t!)«e  Iwo  to  liivu  Ii!!i':i  v.-ic.c-isi/s  of  lli:s  T.orus  b:-.p;i:i:n, 
according  to  a  Jewish  Law  inspecting  tuu  baptism  of  proselytes. 

»  Winer,  ii.  660. 
1 
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which'  began  at  midnight.  So  reckoned,  the  tenth  hoar 
would  correspond  to  our  10  a.  m.,  and  the  disciples  had 
tho  whole  day  for  their  interview.1  Whether,  however, 
the  Roman  computation  of  the  hours  of  the  day  really  dif- 
fered at  all  from  the  Jewish  is  doubtful ;'  nor,  if  so,  does 
the  Kvangolii-t  seem  to  have  ever  used  it.3 

The  finding  of  Simon  {v.  41}  by  his  brother  Andrew, 
and  his  coming  to  Jesus,  was  upon  the  same  day  spoken  of, 
(v.  35.)  It  is  probable,  from  the  farm  of  expression,  "He 
first  iuideth  his  own  brother  Simon,"  that  as  Andrew 
brought  his  brother  Simon  to  the  Lord,  so  John  also 
brought  his  brother  James,4  But  Alford  explains  it  as 
"  implying  that  both  disciples  went  together  to  seek  Simon, 
but  that  Andrew  found  him  first." 

The  next  day  (v.  43)  Jesus  departs  to  Galilee.  There 
seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  He  was  accompanied 
by  Simon,  and  Andrew,  and  John,  who  had  recognized  in 
Him  tho  Messiah.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  they  re- 
mained with  the  Baptist,  and  did  not  join  Jesus  till  a  much 
later  period."  This  is  intrinsically  improbable.  Whether 
Philip  was  called  by  the  Lord  be  lore  His  departure,  or  upon 
His  way,  is  doubtful.8  Nor  is  it  certain  that  the  calling  of 
Philip  was  founded  upon  a  previous  acquaintance  with  tho 
Lord;  it  may  have  been  through  the  agency  of  Simon  and 
Andrew,  who  were  of  tho  same  city,  (v.  44.)  Philip  now 
■brings  to  the  Lord  another  disciple.  Where  he  found  Na- 
thanael  is  not  said,  but  most,  probably  upon  the  journey. 

'  So  Ebrurd,  270;  Ewald,  Chris  tus,  24S. 

*  Sat-  Beyer's  liiilhs,  S'.S;    PjuI)-,  iiojii  Eceyelopadie,  ii.  1017. 

'  Against  ii,  Moycr,  Lichtensteiii,  J.'.illiurdf,  Alford.  Six  the  foKinvinj 
passages,  iv.  c  and  hi;  xl  9;  six.  II,  which  will  each  be  examined  in  their 
order.  Greswell,  ii,  ill),  admits  thai  the  Jewish  and  Roman  modes  of  com- 
putation were  idi^e,  but  supposes  .Toim  to  have  used  the  modern— from  mid- 
night  to  noon,  mid  noonto  midnight. 

1  Meyer,  Lichtcnstein.  '  So  author  of  "  The  Messiah,"  73. 

"  For  the  former,  Meyer,  Alford ;  for  the  hitter,  Tholuck. 
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As  the  home  of  Nathanael  was  at  Cana  of  Galilee,  (John 
xxi.  2,)  it  has  been  thought  by  some  that  there  he  was 
brought  to  the  Lord, 

The  plaee  of  the  Lord's  temptation  was  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judea  already  spoken  of,  and  cannot  be  more  par- 
ticularly designated.  Tradition  points  to  a  high  mountain 
a  little  west  of  Jericho,  overlooking  the  plain  of  the  Jor- 
dan, and  which  was  the  "  exceeding  high  mountain1'  from 
which  the  Tempter  showed  the  Lord  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world.  This  mountain,  'in  allusion  to  the  forty  days' 
fast,  was  called  tho  Quarantana.  Thomson  says  that  "  the 
side  facing  the  plain  is  as  perpendicular  and  apparently  as 
high  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar;  and  upon  the  very  summit  are 
still  visible  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  convent."  Robinson 
speaks  of  it  as  "a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  1,200  or  1,1300 
feet  above  the  plain."  He  does  not  think  the  name  or  the 
tradition  to  be  older  than  the  crusades,  the  mountain  being 
first  mentioned  by  Saewulf  about  1100  a.  v.,  and  its  name 
a  hundred  years  later.  Stanley  makes  the  scene  of  the 
temptation  to  have  been  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan, 
among  "the  desert  hills  whence  Moses  had  seen  the  view 
of  'all  the  kingdoms'  of  Palestine."  '  An  old  tradition 
makes  the  trial  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise  to  have  been 
forty  days. 

Matthew  and  Luke  differ  in  the  order  of  the  three  temp- 
tations ;  but  on  internal  grounds,  which  cannot  hero  be 
given,  that  of  Matthew  is  to  be  preferred.3 

That  Jesus  returned  at  once  from  the  wilderness  to  the 
Jordan,  is  apparent  from  tho  whole  order  of  the  narrative. 
Wieseler,  however,  (25S,)  makes  a  period  of  5-7  months  to 
have  intervened,  during  which  nothing  respecting  Him  is 
narrated.     This  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 

=  Son  EllicoU,  105  ;   tires  well,  ii-  202-     Sepp  also  puis  it  on  tho  eastern 

shoriss  of  tho  Dead  Sea. 

*  As  to  the  rtlaiioti  of  t'.ie  fust  to  the  (.empt.uions,  nee  Gieswdl,  ii.  20C  ; 
Williams,  Satiir.,  2W. 
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Feb.— April,  780.     a.  d.  27. 

Arriving  at  Cunii  of  Galilee,  the  Lord,  at  a  v.v.irriago  John  ii.  1-11. 
fr;r.sS,  duui'.'iiS  water  Into  wi:ic.    Afterwards  He  goes  i'.(i-.v;i 
with   His  mother,  anil  brethren,   and   disci  pics,  to   Caper- JonNii.  12,  IS 
naum,  but  remains  there  only  a  few  days,  as  tlie  Passover 
via-  at  hand.     Prom  Capernaum  lie  gcii-s  up  to  .k-vu^ideni 
to  r.t.lend  Ibis  feast. 

"  And  the  third  day  there  was  a  marriage,"  (v.  1.)  It 
is  disputed  from  what  point  of  time  this  third  day  is  to 
be  reckoned.  Some  would  make  it  the  third  day  after  His 
arrival  in  Galilee;1  others,  as  Alford,  the  third  day  from 
the  calling  of  Nathanael,  hut  one  day  intervening  ;  and 
others,  as  Laugo,  identify  it  with  tlio  day  Inst  mentioned,  (v. 
43.)  Blunt'  supposes  the  Evangelist  to  have  some  event  in 
his  mind  from  which  he  dates,  hut  which  he  does  not  men. 
tion.  But  most  count  from  the  day  of  the  departure 
to  Galilee,  (v.  43.) 3  The  order  of  events  may  be  thus 
given  (Johni.  19 — ii.  l);  the  1st  day,  verse  19,  the  visit  of 
the  deputation  from  Jerusalem  ;  the  2d  day.  verse.  29,  Je- 
sus returns  from  the  temptation,  and  John  hears  witness 
to  Him  ;  the  3d  day,  verse  35,  the  two  disciples  visit 
Him;  the  4th  day,  verse  43,  Ho  begins  His  journey  to 
Galileo;  the  5th  and  6th  days  are  spent  upon  the  way. 
According  to  Luthardt,  on  the  third  day  the  two  disciples 
visit  Jesus;  on  tho  fourth  Simon  is  brought  to  Him;  on 
the  fifth  Philip  and  Nathanael ;  on  the  0th  Ho  is  on  His 
way ;  on  tho  seventh  He  reaches  Cana.  Thus,  the  Lord's 
ministry  begins  as  it  ends,  with  seven  days,  whose  events 
are  specifically  mentioned.    At  least  two  days  must  have 

i  Sii  T'Vifdlifb,  L-elifin  Jesn,  IS!) ;  Trench,  Mir.,  S3, 
■  Script.  Coincidences,  201, 

»  So  Robinson,  31  ever,  Lkkenstdij,  Ellicott. 
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been  spent  on  the  way,  as  the  distance  from  Bethabara  to 
Nazareth,  was  not  far  from  60  miles.1 

It  is  probable  that  the  Lord  passed  tli  rough.  IS'azaveth 
on  His  way  to  Cana.  Ewald  supposes  that  the  family  of 
Joseph  had  at  this  time  left  Nazareth,  and  were  already 
settled  at  Cana.'  But  it  seems  conclusive  against  this  that 
Philip  shossld  speak  to  Xatiianael  of  Jesus  as  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, (John  i.  45,)  and  that  Natbanael,  who  was  of  Cana, 
should  know  nothing  of  Him.  The  mother  of  Jesus  seems 
to  have  been  intimate  in  the  family  where  the  wedding  took 
place,  from  which  it  lias  been  inferred  that  she  was  a  rela- 
tive of  one  of  the  parties.  One  tradition  makes  Alphous 
and  Mary,  the  sister  of  the  Lord's  mother,  to  have  resided 
at  Cana,  and  the  marriage  to  have  been  that  of  one  of  their 
sons.  According  to  G re  swell,  it  was  the  marriage  of  Al- 
pheus  and  Mary  themselves.  Another  tradition,  current 
among  the  Mohammedans,  and  maintained  by  some  in  the 
Church,  makes  John  the  apostle  to  have  been  the  bride- 
groom; another  that  the  bridegroom  was  Simon  the  Ca- 
nanite,  the  latter  epithet  being  a  designation  of  his  resi- 
dence, not  of  his  character.  As  no  allusion  is  made  to  Jo- 
seph, the  most  obvious  inference  is  that  he  was  already 
dead.  From  the  fact  that  His  disciples  were  invited  with  the 
Lord,  it  would  appear  that  they  were  friends  of  the  mar- 
ried pair,  or  that  they  were  present  as  friends  of  Jesus, 
It  is  not  certain  that  all  the  disciples  are  hero  included ; 
perhaps  only  Philip  and  Xathanacl  went  with  Him.3  Some, 
however,  find  in  the  six  water  pots  an  allusion  to  the  Lord 
and  His  five  disciples.1 

The  marriage  took  place  at  "  Cana  of  Galilee."  The 
name  signifies,  in  Hebrew,  a  '■'■  place  of  reeds,"  and  is  once 

i  Kjih'liimais!  juris  ill?  miracle  nt  the  wotiding  on  ihe  GLli  January,  but 
tliis  in  lightly  rejected  by  Baronius. 

=  Bo  .Stanley,  a39,  note.  '  Trench,  Mir.,  S4. 

'  bee  j.uihardt,  i.  77 
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used  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  name  of  a  stream  on  the 
"borders  of  Ephrairn  and  Manasseh,  (Josh.  xvi.  B,)  and  of  a 
city  in  Aaher,  (Josh.  xix.  28.)  With  this  city  of  Asher 
Greswoll  identifies  the  Cana  of  the  Gospels.  The  addition 
"of  Galilee"  here  seems  designed  Co  distinguish  it  from 
some  other  Cana.  There  arc  now  two  Canas  in  Galilee ; 
one  Kana  el  Jelil,  north  ;  the  oilier  Kefr  Kcnna,  north-east 
from  Nazareth,  and  it  is  disputed  which  is  meant.  Robin- 
son (ii.  34V)  shows  that  upon  etymological  grounds  the 
former  is  to  be  preferred,  the  present  Arabic  name  Kana 
el  Jelil  being  identical  with  Cana  of  Galilee,  while  Kefr 
Kenna  "  can  only  be  twisted  by  force  into  a  like  shape." 
He  shows  also  that  the  former  was  by  early  tradition  pointed 
out  as  the  true  site  of  the  miracle,  and  that  only  sinco  the 
16tli  century,  and  for  the  convenience  of  monks  and  travel- 
lers, was  the  latter  selected.  In  this  view  of  Robinson 
most  now  agree.1  De  Saulcy,  however,  (ii.  378,}  maintains 
the  claims  of  Kefr  Kcnna,  amnning  that  the  present  name 
of  Kana  el  Jelil  does  not  mean  Cana  of  Galilee,  but  Cana 
the  great,  or  illustrious.  He  also  objects  that  this  village 
is  too  far  from  Nazareth,  and  in  the  wrong  direction,  to 
answer  to  the  narrative.5  Stanley  speaks  of  the  claims  of 
the  two  Canas  as  "  being  about  equally  balanced."  Thom- 
son speaks  hesitatingly.  Making  inquiries,  when  in  the 
neighborhood,  of  all  he  met,  where  the  water  was  made 
wine,  "with  one  consent  they  pointed  to  Kefr  Kenna. 
Some'  of  them  knew  of  a  ruin  called  Kanna  on  the  north 
side  of  the  great  plain  of  Buttauf,  but  only  one  had  over 
heard  of  the  word  '  Jelil '  as  a  pan  of  the  name,  and  from 
the  hesitancy  with  which  this  one  admitted  it,  I  was  left  in 
doubt  whether  lie  did  not  merely  acquiesce  in  it  at  my  sug- 
gestion.    It  is  certain  that  very  few,  even  of  the  ^Moslems, 

1  Sli  Winer,  jiiluiiii.-",  Iii;-rir,  Merer,  I'orter,  Van  de  Velde,  Sepp. 
=  See  Robinson's  V.c.y.W,  iii.  los,  Lose.    Ewald,  Cbriatus,  170,  note,  decides 
iiLiiiinst  Do  Saulcy. 
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know  the  full  name  of  Kana  el  JeliI ;  and  yet  I  think  Dr. 
llobinson  lias  about  settled  the  question  in  its  favor."  Os- 
borne says  that  at  Kefr  Kenna  he  inquired  its  name  of  his 
guides  and  Arabs,  who  said  it  was  also  called  Kenna  el 
Jelil.  Also  one  of  the  natives  called  it  JeliI.  lie  consid 
ered  it,  however,  a  new  name,  devised  to  preserve  the  char- 
acter of  the  place  as  Cana  of  Galilee. 

This  village  lies  12  or  15  miles  north  of  Nazareth,  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  a  hill  that  overlooks  the  plain  El  Biit- 
tauf.  According  to  Robinson:  "The  situation  is  flue.  It 
was  once  a  considerable  village,  of  well-built  houses,  now 
deserted.  Many  of  the  dwellings  are  in  rums;  we  could 
discover  no  traces  of  antiquity."  Thomson  says  that  there 
is  not  now  a  habitable  house  in  the  village,  though  some 
of  them  may  have  been  inhabited  within  the  last  fifty  years. 
There  are  many  ancient  cisterns  about  it,  and  fragments  of 
water-jars  in  abundance,  not,  however,  of  stone,  but  of 
baked  earth.  Not  only  is  tho  village  deserted,  but  the 
near  neighborhood  is  so  wild,  that  it  is  the  favorite  hunting 
ground  for  the  inhabitants  of  Kefr  Kenna. 

Ke.fr  Kenna  lies  4  or  5  miles  north-east  of  Nazareth,  in 
:>,■  small  valley  upon  the  border  of  a  plain.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  village  is  a  fountain  made  out  of  an  ancient  sar- 
cophagus, which  the  inhabitants  show  as  the  fountain  from 
which  the  water-pots  were  filled.  A  Greek  church  is  built 
upon  the  site  of  the  miracle,  but;  is  a  modern  structure.  In 
this  church  are  shown  two  enormous  atone  vases,  as  two 
of  the  six  water-pots.  De  Saulcy  maintains  that  they  are 
as  old  as  the  period  at  which  the  miracle  took  place. 
There  are  some  ruins  apparently  ancient,  and  among  them 
is  shown  the  house  of  Simon  the  Cananite. 

The  marriage  festivities  among  the  Jews  usually  con- 
tinued six  or  seven  days,  and  it  is  not  certain  upon  which  of 
these  days  tho  miracle  was  wrought,  but  probably  toward 
the  last.     At  their  expiration  Jesus  went  with  His  mother 
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and  brethren  and  disciples  to  Capernaum.  The  occasion  of 
this  journey  is  not  mentioned  ;  perhaps,  because  invited  by 
Peter  and  Andrew,  who  seem  now  to  have  resided  there. 
Friedlieb  (101 )  suggests  that,  as  the  Passover  was  now  not 
distant,  they  might  have  desired  to  join  a  party  of  pilgrims 
going  up  to  the  least  from  that  city.  The  fact  that  He  did 
not  remain  there  many  days,  is  mentioned  as  indicating  that 
His  public  ministry  had  not  yet  begun.  There  is  no  inti- 
mation that  He  taught,  or  made  any  public  manifestation  of 
Himself  while  at  Capernaum.  Probably  His  time  was  spent 
in  private  intercourse  with  His  disciples.  I.ightfoot,  (iii.  44,) 
who  makes  four  months  to  intervene  between  the  temptation 
and  first  Passover,  supposes  Him  to  have  spent  this  inter- 
val in  a  "  perambulation  of  Galilee."  Of  this  there  is  no 
hint  in  the  narrative.  As  the  Passover  drew  nigh,  He 
went  up  to  Jerusalem.  Whether  the  disciples  accompanied 
Him  is  not  stated  ;  but  as  they  would  naturally  attend  the 
feast,  and  as  afterward  they  are  found  with  Him,  (John  ii. 
22,)  we  infer  that  they  did  so. 

Passovee,  Apkil  11-18,  7S0.     a.  d.  27. 

At  this  feast  Jesus  ivEtii  a  stuiirge  drives  out  of  the  John  ii- 1-1-22. 
temple  the  sellers  of  animals  for  stioiiiicc,  and  the  money- 
changers.    To  the  Jews,  dcniimdii',**  Ilia  authority  to  do 
such  tlunjjs,  lie  replies  iii  a  nuiuljlo.    During  the  feust  lie  Jotinii,  23-25. 
wrought  i::I:-aclos  v  liich  led  many  to  Relieve  on  Hiin.     He  John  iii.  1-21. 
is  visited  ::'..  nigh:  by  Xiendciiuis,  to  ivhce  lio  es]itai!i.j  the 
nature  of  the  new  birth.'    Afterward  He  departs  from  John  iii.  22. 
Jerusalem  hao  tho  lr.isrl  of  Juden,  where  Ik   tarrie-  ivith 
His  eiseijiles,  at  id  they  baptized.  Jobs  iv.  2. 

This  Passover,  according  to  Gresivell,  was  on  the  9th 
April,  Friedlieb  makes  it  to  have  been  on  the  11th.  We 
follow  the  hitter.  If  the  Lord's  baptism  was,  as  we  have 
supposed,  early  in  January,  between  the  baptism  and  the 
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Passover  was  an  interval  of  some  three  months,1  The  ex- 
act length  of  this  interval  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  date 
of  the  baptism.  With  this  Passover  His  public  ministry 
may  properly  be  said  to  begin. 

This  purification  of  the  Temple  is  plainly  a  different  one 
to  that  mentioned  by  the  Synoptists,  (Matt.  xxi.  12-16; 
Mark  xi.  15-19  ;  Luke  xix.  -15-48.)  This  occurred  at  the 
beginning ;  that  at  the  end  of  His  ministry.  The  act,  in  all 
its  essential  outward  features,  must  have  been  the  same ; 
but  its  significance  varied  with  the  time.  As  now  per- 
formed, it  was  a  plain  and  open  avowal  of  His  Divine  au- 
thority, and  a  public  reproof  of  the  wickedness  of  the 
priests  and  rulers,  who  permitted  Ilia  Father's  house  to  be 
made  a  house  of  merchandise.  Nothing  coifid  have  brought 
Him  more  publicly  before  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  and 
the  multitudes  who  thronged  to  the  feast,  than  this  act; 
nor  have  shown  more  distinctly  the  nature  and  extent  of 
His  prophetic  claims.  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  jealous  of 
His  Father's  honor,  and  to  whom  it  especially  belonged  to 
see  that  His  courts  were  not  defiled. 

As  the  chief  sacrifice,  that  of  the  Paschal  Lamb,  was 
offered  on  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  it  is  probable  that  this 
purification  took  place  before  or  on  that  day.  Although 
the  act  must  have  drawn  to  Him  popular  attention,  and 
awakened  general  Inquiry  wiio  lie  was,  no  hostile  measures 
seem  to  have  been  taken  at  this  time  by  the  Jewish  author- 
ities. They  asked  for  a  sign  (v.  18)  as  a  voucher  for  His 
Divine  commission,  which  He  declined  to  give,  and  an- 
swered them  in  an  enigmatical  manner.  Still  Ho  wrought 
afterward,  during  the  feast,  miracles  which  caused  many 
to  believe  in  Him.  But  their  faith  resting  merely  upon  the 
exhibitions  of  power  which  they  saw,  not  upon  any  percep- 
tions of  the  moral  character  of  His  works,  He  did  not  com- 

'  Posciiale  Chronicon.  V'i  days;  l-'riudKcl),  ST  d;iys  ;  Grcancll,  G4  days. 
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mifc  Himself  to  them,  or  enter  into  any  intimate  relations 
with  them,  as  with  His  disciples  from.  Galilee.  But  in 
Nicodemus,  whom  Lightfoot  calls  "one  of  the  judges  of 
the  great  Sanhedrim,"  Ho  found  one  in  whom  were  the 
germs  of  a  true  faith,  and  to  whom  He  could  reveal  Him- 
self, not  only  through  work,  but  through  word.  That 
Nicodemus  should  come  secretly  by  night,  shows  that  then? 
was,  even  now,  among  the  priests  and  rulers  with  whom  he 
had  most  intercourse,  a  feeling  of  dislike  to  Jesus,  and  that 
some  degree  of  odium  attached  to  all  who  were  known  to 
visit  lliin. 

After  the  feast  was  over,  Jesus,  leaving  the  city,  went 
into  some  part  of  the  territory  adjacent,  or  into  the  province 
of  Judea,  as  distinguished  from  its  chief  city.  The  part  of  the 
land  to  which  He  went  is  not  mentioned,  but  wo  may  infer 
that,  as  His  purpose  was  to  baptize,  He  went  to  the  Jordan, 
or  to  some  one  of  the  streams  running  into  it.  Sepp  (ii. 
100)  supposes  Usui  to  Luve  gone  from  place  to  place  in  south- 
ern Judea,  baptizing  at  all  the  principal  ieuntains,  which 
He  could  do,  as  His  baptism  was  by  sprinkling,  as  that  of 
John  was  by  immersion.  This  is  pure  conjecture.  Perhaps 
we  may  infer  from  John,  (iv.  4,)  "And  He  must  needs  go 
through  Samaria,"  that  lie  was  at  this  time  in  the  northern 
part  of  Judea.1  That  He  began  the  work  of  baptizing  by 
Mis  disciples  soon  alter  the  feast,  and  before  He  returned 
to  Galilee,  seems  fairly  inferrible  from,  the  narrative.  It 
has,  however,  been  said  *  that  a  considerable  interval  (from 
April  to  October)  elapsed,  during  winch  the  Lord  and  His 
disciples  returned  to  Galilee,  and  lived  in  retirement,  en- 
gaged  in  their  usual  pursuits.  In  support  of  this  it  is 
claimed  that  the  baptismal  activity  of  Jesus  must  have  been 
very  brief,  since  the  Baptist's  disciples  speak  of  it  as  recent, 
(John  iii.  26,)  and  it  was  given  up  so  soon  as  His  work 

1  Sco  Mover  in  loco.  !  Liclitonstdu,  157. 
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began  to  awa"kon  the  jealousy  of  the  Pharisees,  (John  iv. 
1-3.)  Supposing  that  the  Lord  left  Judea,  upon  grounds 
to  be  hereafter  stated,  in  November  or  December,  lie 
must  have  been  there  about  six  months.  We  cannot 
certainly  determine  whether  He  was  so  long  actually 
eugaged  iii  the  work  ol'  baptizing.  C  i'osv/o!l  makes  the 
time  so  spent  to  have  been  1cm  than  a  month. ;  Norton  only 
two  or  three  weeks.  But  we  need  not  suppose  Him  to  have 
commenced  immediately  after  tlio  Passover,  though  we 
have  no  data  to  determine  the  exact  time.  Nor  can  we 
tell  when  John  loft  the  Jordan  and  began  to  "baptize  at 
jEnon,  (v.  2d.)'  That  Jesus  had  been  for  some  time  car- 
rying on  His  ivork  before  the  complaint  made  by  John's 
disci  pies,  (v.  2i>,)  appears  from  the  great  numbers  that 
thronged  to  His  baptism. 

We  see,  then,  no  good  ground-:  for  believing  that  Jesus 
after  the  Passover  went  into  Galileo,  and  returning  after 
sonic  months,  began  to  baptize.  Yet  we  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  admit  that  Ilia  baptismal  work  was  not  of  very  long 
duration.  There  is  nothing  in  the  note  of  time,  (v.  22,) 
"  after  these  things,"  //era  rawn,  that  forbids  us  to  suppose 
that  a  few  weeks  may  have  elapsed  between  the  feast  and 
the  beginning  of  tins  work.2 

Whilst  Jesus  was  baptizing,  John  was  also  prosecuting 
his  work.  He  had,  however,  left  the  Jordan  and  gone  to 
JSnon,  (v.  23.)  The  site  of  this  place  is  not  known.  The 
F.  range  list  speaks  of  it  as  near  to  Salim,  and  gives  as  the 
reason  of  its  selection  that  there  was  "  much  water,"  or 
"many  fountains,"  uSara  jroAXa,  there.  The  word  Maoa 
means  fountains,  but-  it  Is  iloubi.fol  whether  it  denotes  here, 


1  Sco  Gresivell,  ii.  215,  who  thinks  the  si 
water  there,  "a  proof  tiiat  the  rainy  season  had  been  bold 
water  was  beginning  to  bo  scarce,"  ami  thus  showing  that 
summer.     Little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this. 

!  Comparo  the  part.lhi  i-xpni-^ions,  John  v.  1 ;  vi.  1;  i 
i.Hi(jji(jc  is  no!-  !ni['ii.,'.iiii!'.!J"  Aliijrd  in  looo. 
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a  village,  or  fountains  near  a  village.  The  latter  seems 
moat  likely,  as  its  position  is  defined  by  saying  that  it  was 
near  to  Salim,  "  Baptizing  near  the  waters  of  deep-waved 
Salim."1  But  the  position  of  this  Salim  is  also  undeter- 
mined. Jerome  speaks  of  a  town  called  in  his  day  Salem, 
not  far  from  Scythopolia,  where  the  ruins  of  a  palace  of 
Helchizedek  were  shown.  He  speaks  also  of  a  Salumias, 
winch  he  apparently  Identifies  with  Salem,  as  lying  in  the 
plain  or  valley  of  the  Jordan,  eight  miles  south  of  Seythop- 
olis.  He  places  -JSnon  in  the  same  locality,  near  Sal  cm  and 
the  Jordan.5  Here  it  is  now  placed  by  Van  do  Velde,  at 
the  base  of  Tell  Ridghah,  where  there  are  some  ruins  and 
a  spring.3  If  this  be  correct,  Moon  would  have  been  with- 
in the  bounds  of  Samaria.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
John,  the  preacher  of  the  Law,  could  have  entered  Sama- 
ria to  baptize,  when,  at  a  later  period,  the  Lord  forbade  the 
Twelve  to  preach  in  any  of  its  cities,  (Matt.  x.  5.)  Nor  if 
there  any  trace,  in  the  conversation  of  the  Samaritans  with 
Jesus,  of  any  such  ministry  of  the  Baptist  among  them,  (see 
John  iv.  9.)  Salim  and  jEnon  have  therefore  been  looked 
for  in  other  directions.  Some,  as  Wieseler,  have  found 
them  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  referring  to  Josh.  xv.  32, 
where  a  city  Ain  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Shilhim. 
Lichtenstein  (1  SO)  finds  an  ySnoo  in  Wady  e!  Khulil,  a  little 
west  of  Hebron.  Sepp,  in  Belt  Ainun,  north  of  Hebron. 
Barclay  (558)  (.hiiika  ho  finds  if.  in  eert;sin  fountains  in  Wady 
Farah,  six  miles  north-east  from  Jerusalem,  of  which  he 
.'■peaks  as  of  all  the  fountains  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jeru- 
salem, by  far  the  most  copious  and  interesting.  One  is  ca- 
pable of  driving  several  mills  as  it  gushes  forth  from  the 
earth,  but  is  intermittent.  The  "Wady  in  which  they  lie  he 
heard  also  called  Salim,  and  his  guide  conducted  him  to 
the  site  of  an  ancient  city  near  by.     Below,  the  stream  is 
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called  the  Kelt,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  be  "  the  brook 
Cherith  that  is  before  Jordan,"  {l  Kings  xvii.  1-7.)  In  hia 
second  journey,  Robinson  (iii.  2'3S)  made  special  search  for 
Salim  in  the  Jordan  valley,  but  could  find,  no  ruins,  nor 
trace  of  the  name.  lie  mentions,  however,  ii  plain  of  Salim 
east  of  Nablous,  and  a  small  village  of  the  same  name, 
which  was  "  said  to  have  two  sources  of  living  "water,  one 
in  a  cavern,  and  tho  other  a  running  fountain."  Many,  as 
Grcswell,  follow  Jerome. 

Among  so  many  discordant  opinions,  the  true  site  of 
iEnon  must  be  lei's,  undecided.  Most  agree  in  placing  it  on 
tho  west  aide  of  the  Jordan,  as  it  is  contrasted  (v.  26)  with 
John's  former  place  of  baptism  at  Bethabara.  That  he 
should  have  gone  so  far  from  the  earlier  scene  of  his  labors 
as  tho  south  of  Judea,  is  improbable.  We  best  meet  the 
scope  of  tho  narrative  if  we  suppose  that  Jesus  and  John 
were  not  very  far  distant  from  each  other,  and  both  in  the 
region  of  the  Jordan.  Some  have  supposed  a  contrast  to  be 
drawn  between  "the  land  of  Judea,"  and  "iEnon,"  (vs.  22 
and  23,)  as  if  the  latter  was  not  in  Use  former.'  But  the  con- 
trast was  not  between  the  place  of  John's  ministry  and  that 
of  Jesus,  but  between  the  labors  of  Jesus  in  Jerusalem  and 
His  labors  in  the  country.  That  John  was  not  immediately 
upon  the  Jordan  is  rightly  to  he  inferred  from  the  state- 
ment that  there  was  much  water  there,  a  statement  super- 
fluous if  he  had  been  on  the  hanks  of  that  river. 

In  the  act  of  baptizing  Jesus  personally  took  no  part. 
It  was  done  by  His  disciples.  The  names  of  these  disciples 
are  not  mentioned,  but  they  were  doubtless  the  samo  whoso 
names  had  been  already  mentioned,  (John  ch.  i.,)  and  who 
came  with  Him  to  the  Passover  from  Galilee.  As  the 
former  disciples  of  John,  and  perhaps  his  assistants,  this 
rite  was  not  new  to  them.  Having  also  been  for  some  time 
in  company  with  Jesus,  they  were  prepared  by  His  teach- 
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ings  to  Understand  the  meaning  of  the  bo. wine  lie  required 
from  them.  As  yet,  however,  their  relations  to  Him  were 
much  the  same,  as  their  former  relations  to  John,  and  very 
unlike  what  they  afterward  became.1 

These  contemporaneous  baptismal  labors  of  the  Lord 
and  of  John  present  many  interest  mg  questions,  but  most  of 
them  lie  out  of  the  pale  of  our  inquiry.  As  the  former  did 
not  Himself  baptize,  it  is  a  question  how  His  time  was 
spent.  Probably  He  taught  the  crowds  that  came  to  His 
baptism,  but  there  is  no  hint  that  He  healed  the  sick,  or 
wrought  any  miracles.  We  can  scarce  doubt  that  He  went 
up  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  the  two  great  feasts  during  this 
period,  that  of  Pentecost  and  of  Tabernacles,  and  here  He 
must  have  come  more  or  less  into  contact  with  the  priests 
and  Pharisees.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  He  went 
about  from  place  to  place  to  teach,  or  that  He  taught  in 
any  of  the  synagogues.  Still  it  is  not  improbable  that  be- 
fore Ho  began  to  baptize,  or  at  intervals  during  His  labors, 
He  may  have  visited  many  parts  of  Judeu,  and  have  noted 
and  tested  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  people.  It  may 
be,  also,  that  at  this  time  He  formed  those  friendships  of 
which  we  later  find  traces,  as  that  with  Joseph,  of  Arima- 
thea,  and  that  with  Mary  and  Martha. 


DECi[  780— March,  781.     a.  d.  27-28. 

'I'ii-'  1*1.  mis  re*  sO'-vii ■/  dissensions  between  the  tlisoiiiles  Ji;ir\  iii.  [>■':.  ih'. 
of  .fulin  nr.il  Mm*.!  (>:'  Jo'iis,  [he  laHer  i_-:ra  up  His  v.ork  Jon:.-  iv.  1--3. 
ofiiasilmiifr  and  froiis  baek  to  (Jul lieu.      The  tiaplisL,  in  re-  John  iii.  S7-- 33. 
plj  to  the  cotiijihui:1. s  of  his  ilisciples.  bears  a  fresh  testi- 
mony to  Jesus  as  Mie  Messiah.      Jesus  takes  Ills  lvny  to  John  iv.  4-42. 
!1li lil i.e.  rhrox:']  Palilalia,  an'!  abides  there  two  (lays  teach- 
ing, and  many  believed  oil  Him.      Upon  reaching  Galileo 
IliiS  diseiples  ilepart  to  their  resjieutivc  homes.     He  is  re-  JoHSiv.  i'i-ia 

1  See  Greawell,  ii.  2S4. 
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ceived  with  honor  by  the  Galileans,  because  of  the  works 
which  Ho  did  nl  .Jeni-idrm  at  i\m  U;a.st.      Coining  to  Gum,  Jons  iv.  46-04. 
He  heals  the  nobler!,  airs  so:i   at  Cupei-naum.     He  after- 
ward lives  in  raiii-ciaiait  till  callod  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem 
at  l.ha  following  feast.  Johhy.  1. 

Before  entering  upon  tlio  examination  of  the  several 
points  which  this  section  presents,  it  will  be  well  to  take  a 
brief  preliminary  survey  of  tlio  several  stages  of  John's 
ministry,  and  their  relations  to  corresponding  stages  in  the 
Lord's  work. 

The  first  labor  of  the  "Baptist  was  to  announce  the  near 
approach  of  the  Messiah,  ami  through  the  baptism  of  re- 
pentance to  prepare  His  way.  lie  demanded  of  the  people 
that  they  should  believe  in  Him  that  should  come  after 
him,  and  who  should  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  (Acts 
xix.  4.)  When,  after  a  considerable  time  thus  spent,  and 
multitudes  from  all  parts  of  the  land  had  been  baptised, 
.Testis  appeared  and  was  recognized,  by  him  as  the  Messiah, 
his  ministry  necessarily  took  a  new  form.  Ho  could  no 
longer  testify  to  bis  auditors  of  one  to  come,  but  must 
point  out  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  already  come.  This  he  did, 
when,  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples  and  of  the  people,  he 
pointed  to  Jesus  as  the  Lamb  of  God.  This  witness  to  the 
personal  Christ  was  the  culminating  point  of  his  work.  It 
was  now  a  question  for  the  Jews,  how  they  would  receive 
and  treat  Him  to  whom  he  had  thus  borne  witness.  Jesus 
henceforth  became  the  chit/  iignre  on  trie  stage,  and  John 
sank  to  the  position  of  a  subordinate. 

With  the  coming  of  Jesus  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  the  mission  of  the  Baptist  would  cease,  its  end  being 
accomplished.  As  we  have  seen,  however,  it  did  not  whol- 
ly cease,  but  it  changed  its  form.  And  it  is  probably  from 
this  point  of  view  that  we  are  to  explain  the  departure  of 
John  from  the  Jordan  to  iEnon.  And  as  the  place  of  bap- 
tism was  changed,  so  also  in  some  degree  the  rite.     His 
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baptism  could  no  more  have  a  general  :iiul  indefinite  refer- 
ence to  one  still  to  come.  Having  declared  Jesus  of  Maz- 
areth  to  be  the  Messiah,  the  undefined  Messianic  hopes  of 
the  nation  were  now  to  be  concentrated  upon  Him.  All 
the  teachings  and  labors  of  the  Baptist  pointed  to  Him, 
and  all  tended  to  prepare  the  people  to  receive  Him. 
Whether  there  was  any  change  hi  the  baptismal  formula 
may  be  doubted,  but  the  immediate  and  personal  reference 
to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  was  that  which  distinctively  char- 
acterized the  last  stage  of  John's  work. 

To  this  form  of  John's  ministry  the  ministry  of  Jesus, 
at  its  beginning,  corresponded.  Tiie  former  had  borne  his 
witness  to  Him,  and  He  must  now  confirm  that  witness ; 
must  show  Himself  to  be  the  Messiah  through  His  own 
words  and  acts.  This  fie  does.  He  gathers  a  small  body 
of  disciples,  to  whom  He  manifests  His  glory  through  the 
miracle  at  the  marriage  in  Cana.  Afterward,  before  the 
priests  and  the  people,  He  averts  His  Mow innic  claims  by 
the  purifying  of  the  temple,  and  the  miracles  He  subse- 
quently wrought  at  the  feast.  But  why  should  He  estab- 
lish, or  rather  continue  the  rite  of  baptism  ?  In  what  re- 
lation did  this  rite  stand  to  His  JUessi.unic  character?  The 
answer  to  this  question  may  bo  found  in  its  nature  as  the 
baptism  of  repentance.  It  was  an  indispensable  condition 
to  the  reception  of  the  Christ,  the  Holy  One  of  God,  that 
sin  should  be  repented  of  and  put  away.  Upon  this  John 
had  insisted,  in  his  preaching,  "Uepont.  for  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  at  hand."  But  this  preaching,  and  this  rite,  both 
pointing  to  repentance,  were  no  less  important  now  that 
the  Messiah  hart  actual:;.'  come.  Without  holiness  of  heart 
they  could  not  receive  Him,  could  not  even  discern  Him 
as  the  Messiah.  John  had  already  baptized  many  into  the 
hope  of  His  coming,  but  others  had  equal  need  to  be  bap- 
tized into  the  reality  of  it. 

We  can  now  see  why  John  should  have  continued  bap- 
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ti/.ing  after  the  Lord  came,  and  wliy  Jesus  should  Himself, 
through  His  disciples,  adopt  the  rite.  It  was  not  enough 
that  Ho  had  personally  come.  Would  the  Jews  receive 
Him  ?  None  could  do  so  but  the  repentant.  All  those 
that,  with  hearts  conscious  of  guilt,  Loth  personal  and  na- 
tional, and  truly  penitent,  were  waiting  for  the  consolation 
of  Israel,  were  willing  to  be  baptized,  coiucss'mg  their  sins; 
but  the  unrepentant,  the  unbelieving,  the  sell-righteous,  all 
who  justified  themselves,  rejected  the  rite,  (Luke  vii.  29, 
SO.)  Hcneo  it  was  a  most  decisive  test  of  the  spiritual  state 
of  the  people.  And  tried  by  this  test,  the  nation,  as  such, 
was  condemned.  Neither  the  baptism  of  John,  nor  that  of 
the  Lord,  brought  it  to  repentance.  True,  great  numbers 
went  at  first  to  John,  and  afterward  many  resorted  to  Jesus, 
and  were  baptized ;  but  these  were  the  common  people, 
those  without  reputation  or  authority.  Those  who  ruled 
in  all  religious  matters  and  gave  direction  to  public  opinion, 
the  priests,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  and 
the  rich  and  influentia:,  held  themselves  almost  wholly  aloof 
Hence,  as  regarded  the  nation  at  large,  the  baptismal  work 
failed  of  its  end.  The  true  and  divinely-appointed  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  who 
sat  in  Moses'  seat,  were  not  brought  to  repentance,  and 
therefore  could  not  receive  the  Messiah. 

Thus  Jesus  began  His  work  as  the  JJaptizcr  with  water 
unto  repentance.  It  was  this  baptism  that  gave  to  His 
Judean  ministry  its  distinctive  character.  It  was  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  nation,  as  headed  up  in  its  ecclesiastical 
rulers,  to  repentance.  Had  these  come  to  Him,  or  to  John, 
confessing  their  sins,  His  way  would,  have  been  prepared, 
and  He  could  then  have  proceeded  to  teach  them  the  true 
nature  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  prepared  them  for  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  as  they  bad  "  frustrated 
the  counsel  of  God  within  themselves,  being  not  baptized 
of  John,"  so  they  continued  to  frustrate  it  by  rejecting  the 
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baptism  of  Jesus.  To  continue,  therefore,  to  baptize  was 
to  expose  God's  ordinance  to  contempt,  and  discontinuing 
His  labors  in  Judea,  He  retired  into  Galilee.  How  long 
after  this  John  continued  to  baptize,  we  are  not  told.  He 
must  have  felt  that,  as  regarded  tin;  rulers  and  the  body 
of  the  people,  little  could  be  clone,  (John  i.  19-25  ;  and  iii. 
32  ;)  and  perhaps  he  may  now  have  gouc  from  place  to 
place,  seeking  out  and  baptizing  all  who  had  humility  to 
confess  their  sins,  and  faith  to  receive  his  witness.  Not 
improbably,  as  the  novelty  of  his  first  appearance  was  over, 
his  popularity  was  already  on  the  wane,  although  the  people 
at  large  continued  to  hold  him  in  high  esteem  as  a  teacher 
and  prophet. 

Many  have  placed  the  imprisonment  of  John  by  Herod 
(Matt.  iv.  12  ;  Mark  i.  14  ;  Luke  in.  13  and  20)  just  before 
this  departure  of  Jesus  into  Galilee,  and  regard  the  latter 
as  determined  by  the  former.  But  for  this  there  are  no 
sufficient  grounds.  There  is  nothing  in  the  language  of  the 
fourth  Evangelist  that  implies  this;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  fair  const. motion  of  his  words  {iv.  1)  shows  that  John  was 
yet  baptizing  when  Jesus  left  Judea.  "  When,  therefore, 
the  Lord  knew  how  tho  Pharisees  had  heard  that  Jesus 
made  and  baptized  more  disciples  than  John — He  left  Jn- 
doa."  Translated  more  strictly,  it  would  read,  "  that  Jesus 
is  making  and  baptmng  more  disciples  than  John."  This 
plainly  implies  comparison  between  tho  two,  and  therefore 
their  contemporaneous  act  Ivity.  Both  arc  making  and  bap- 
tizing disciples,  but  more  come  to  Jesus  than  to  John.' 
There  is,  beside,  no  allusion  to  Herod,  or  intimation  that 
the  Baptist's  labors  were  now  suspended  because  of  his 
imprisonment.  Nor,  unfriendly  as  the  Pharisees  doubtless 
were  to  him,  is  there  mention  anywhere  made  of  any  overt 
acts  of  hostility  against  him.     They  were  satisfied  with  de- 

'  So  Uraswd),  ii.  Silii;    Wicsdcr,  15 1. 
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nying  his  authority  to  baptize,  for  his  reputation  was  too 
high  among  the  people  to  permit  them  to  take  any  active 
steps  against  him.  His  imprisonment  was  not  their 
act,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  had  any  part  in  it,  (Matt, 

■'■  3-) 

But  if  John  was  not  now  imprisoned,  why  did  Jesus 
now  cease  baptizing  and  retire  into  Galilee  ?  Some  ascribe 
this  to  His  fear  of  the  Pharisees.1  But  there  is  no  proof 
that  this  party  was  ready  at  this  early  period  to  binder 

Him  in  His  work  by  any  active  opposition,  much  less  that 
His  life  and  personal  safety  were  endangered.  When 
a  few  months  afterward  they  sought  to  slay  Him,  because 
by  healing  on  the  Sabbath  lie  had,  as  they  said,  broken 
the  Law  of  God,  (John  v.  16,)  there  was  a  plausible  reason 
for  their  hostility  ;  but  this  did  not  now  exist.  Others,  on 
better  grounds,  ascribe  this  departure  to  the  fact  that  the 
Pharisees  woro  availing  tbemsdves  of  the  jealousy  of  John's 
disciples  to  the  injury  of  Jesus.5  It  appears  from  John  iii, 
25-27,  that  there  was  a  dispute  between  the  disciples  of 
John  and  the  Jews,  or  a  Jew,  respecting  purification.'  This 
may  have  had  reference  to  the  nature  of  baptism  as  a  puri- 
fying rite ;  to  the  authority  of  John  to  administer  it ;  or, 
more  probably,  to  the  respective  values  of  the  baptisms  of 
John  and  Jesus.  That  the  baptismal  work  of  the  latter 
gave  umbrage  to  John's  dhdinVs,  upon  some  ground,  is  ap- 
parent ;  for  they  complain  to  their  master  that  He  was  bap- 
tizing, and  that  all  the  people  were  thronging  to  Him, 
They  seem  to  have  considered  this  act  on  His  part  as  one 
that  needed  explanation,  perhaps  as  an  interference  with 
John  in  his  peculiar  work,  or  as  unsuitable  to  His  .Messianic 
character. 

If,  however,  we  admit  that  the  Pharisees  did  attempt 
to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  John's  disciples  to  the  injury  of 
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the  work  in  which  he  and  Jesus  were  jointly  engaged,  this 
alone  does  not  explain  why  the  latter  should  have  ceased 
to  baptize.  The  true  reason  has  been  already  intimated. 
The  increasing  popularity  of  Jesus,  as  shown  by  the  num- 
bers that  came  to  Hi;;  baptism,  only  brought;  out  more 
strongly  the  envy  and  dislike  of  the  Pharisees,  and  con- 
firmed them  in  their  hostility.  To  have  continued  His 
work  could,  therefore,  have  answered  no  good  end,  since 
it  was  not  now  the  gathering  of  a  body  of  disciples  around 
Him  at  which  Ho  aimed,  but  the  repentance  of  the  priests 
and  leaders  of  the  people.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
He  now  left  Judea  because  the  moral  condition;:!  tor 
the  successful  prosecution  of  Ilia  baptismal  labors,  were 
wanting. 

The  only  datum  we  have  by  which  to  determine  the 
time  of  the  year  when  Jesus  went  into  Galilee,  is  found  in 
Hja  words  to  His  disciples  when  seated  by  the  well  in 
Sychar:  "  Say  not  ye  there  are  yet  four  months  and  then 
eometh  harve-it  ?  behold  I  uay  unto  you,"  itc,  (John  iv. 
35.)  Some,  however,  deny  that  this  reference  to  the  bar- 
vest,  as  yet  four  months  distant,  is  of  any  chronological 
value,  because  the  expression  is  a  proverbial  one,  based 
upon  the  fact  that  there  is  an  average  interval  of  four 
months  between  the  sowing  and  harvesting.1  But  tlio  form 
of  the  expression  seems  to  forbid  that  we  regard  it  as  a 
proverb,  "Say  not  ye  there  are  yet  four  months,"  &c. ; 
hero  "yet,"  m,  obviously  refers  to  the  time  when  the 
words  were  spoken.  From  this  time,  not  from  the  time 
of  sowing,  are  four  months,  and  then  the  harvest.*  We 
are  then  to  determine  the  time  of  the  hanesi,  and  counting 
backward  (bur  mouths,  reach  the  time  when  the  words  were 
spoken.  Upon  the  10th  Ni:vm,  a  .sheaf  of  the  first  fruits  of 
the  harvest  was  to  be  waved  before  the  Lord  in  the  Temple. 
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Till  this  was  done,  no  one  might  lawfully  gather  his  grain.1 
From  this  legal  eoiiunoncement  of  the  harvest  about  the 
first  of  April,  we  obtain  the  month  of  December  as  that  in 
which  the  words  were  spoken.3  Tholuck  (in  loco)  regards 
the  expression  as  proverbial,  yet  reaches  nearly  the  same 
result.  "  As  our  Lord  points  them  to  the  fields,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  it  was  just  then  seed-time,  and  we  are  thus 
furnished  with  the  date,  to  wit,  that  Jesus  had  remained  in. 
Judea  from  April,  when  the  Passover  occurred,  till  No- 
vember." 3 

A  very  different  result  is  reached  by  some,  who  take 
the  Lord's  words :  "  Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the 
fields ;  for  they  arc  while  already  to  the  harvest,"  as  not 
figurative,  but  literal,  and  expressive  of  an  actual  fact, 
The  harvest,  then,  was  not  four  months  distant,  but  just 
athand.  Upon  this  ground  Greswell  (ii.  2:10)  decides  "that 
the  time  of  the  journey  coincided  with  the  acme  of  wheat 
harvest,  or  was  but  a  little  before  it,"  and  puts  it  two  or 
three  weeks  before  Penteoost,  or  about  the  middle  of  May.1 

The  direct  route  from  Judea  to  Nazareth  led  through 
Samaria  by  Siehem,  and  was  generally  taken  by  the  com- 
panies attending  the  leasts  from  Galilee,  although  the  en- 
mity of  the  Samaritans  to  the  Jews  seems  especially  to  have 
manifested  itself  on  such  occasions."  Joseph  us  says"  that 
jt  was  necessary  for  those  that  would  travel  quickly  to 
take  that  route,  as  by  it  Jerusalem  could  be  reached  in 
three  days  from  Galilee.  Syehar  is  regarded  by  many 
as  another  reading  for  Syehem,  {Acts  vii.  16,)  which 
stood  upon  the  site  of  the  present  Neapolis,  or  Nablous, 

'  T.evit.  xxiii.  10,  So. ;  Dent.  xvi.  9,  Ac. ;   Joseplius,  Antiq.,  S.  10,  5, 

'  Ligiilfoot,  I.ichtenstein,  Meyer,  Ellicott. 

2  A,  C!a-!ii'  anil  .-■'i:!i',  put-tins  Hit:  barvct  in  May,  nd;e  the  depiLViiiro  to 
have  been  in  January.     Stanley,  in  J  miliary  or  February. 

■  i~a  Ttr.vr.nut.!  in  laca,  "  The  Mcr-iah,"  V'l.  Aliord  regards  all  chrono- 
■  o ■  ■  i . ■ . i ".    I'lf1-  iiff  ■  'i. ■!  -ii  .,!■:.,  .  w,  us  unwarranted. 

'  Josephus,  Antiq.,  20.  6. 1.  (  Life,  63. 
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and  is  often  mentioned  in  biblical  history.1  For  a  time  after 
the  return  from  the  captivity,  Samaria  (1  Kings  xvi.  2-1) 
was  the  chief  city,  but  Sichem  soon  gained  the  ascendency. 
The  change  from  Sichem  to  Sychar  is  supposed  to  mark 
the  contempt  of  the  Jews  toward  the  Siohemites,  the  latter 
word  meaning  the  "toper  city,"  or  the  "heathen  city." 
Alexander  calls  it  "  a  later  Aramaic  form."  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  this  change  war.  made  by  John  in  his  narra- 
tive to  express  his  own  dislike,  or  that,  as  said  by  Stier,  "it 
was  an  intentional  intimation  of  tho  relation  and  position 
of  things  between  Judea  and  Samaria."  Unless  the  name 
Sychar  was  in  common  use,  we  can  scarce  suppose  him  to 
have  employed  it ;  for,  in  a  ample  historical  statement,  tho 
intentional  use  of  any  mock  name  or  opprobrious  epithet 
would  be  out  of  keeping. 

Some  make  Sychar  a  village  near  Siehom,  but  distinct 
from  it."  This  was  the  early  opinion.  They  were  distin- 
guished, by  Eusebius,  and  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerarium.' 
Raumer  supposes  that  the  village  of  Sichem  was  a  long 
straggling  one,  and  that  the  east  end  of  it,  near  Jacob's  well, 
was  called  Sychar.  There  is  now  a  village  near  the  well 
called  E!  Askar,  which  some  have  supposed  to  be  Sychar. 
Thomson  (ii.  206)  says:  "This  is  so  like  John's  Sychar  that 
I  feel  inclined  to  adopt  it."  ' 

Jacob's  well,  where  Jesus  was  resting  Himself  when  lie 
met  the  Samaritan  woman,  "  is  on  tho  end  of  a  low  spur 
or  swell  running  out  from  the  north-eastern  base  of  Gerizim ; 
and  is  still  15  or  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain  below."6 
It  is  dug  in  the  solid  rock  to  the  depth  of  75  or  80  feet,  and 
is  about  9  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  sides  hewn  smooth  and 
regular,  and  perfectly  round.0     The  quantity  of  water  in  it 

1  .So  Jlf-yor,  V.~i;'.-!e.-,  Kiuhh .;:■.  li'.:b::ism,  lilitcr,  Alford. 

*  Hug,  Luthnrdt,  Lichten  stein.  =  See  Raumer,  140,  note. 
»  Set  contra  Robinson,  iii.  133 ;   see  also  Yv'ieseler,  2oG,  note. 

•  lie  bias™,  iii.  133.  4  Porter. 
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greatly  varies.  Maundrell  found  it  5  yards  in  depth.  Some- 
times it  is  nearly  or  wholly  dry.  Dr.  Wilson  (1842)  found 
so  little  water  in  it,  that  a  servant,  whom  he  let  down  to 
the  bottom,  was  able,  by  means  of  dry  sticks  thrown  to 
him,  to  kindle  a  blaze  which  distinctly  showed  the  whole 
of  the  well  from  tho  top  to  the  bottom.  Osborne'  says : 
"  There  was  no  water  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  near  the 
close  of  December."  "  Formerly  there  was  a  square  hole 
opening  into  a  carefully-built  vaulted  chamber,  about  10 
feet  square,  in  the  floor  of  which  was  the  true  mouth  of  the 
well.  Now  a  portion  of  the  vault  has  fallen  in,  and  com- 
pletely covered  up  the  mouth,  so  that  nothing  can  be  seen 
but  a  shallow  pit  half  filled  with  stones  and  rubbish."'  A 
church  was  built  near  this  spot,  of  which  few  traces 
remain. 

It  has  been  much  questioned  why  a  well  should  have 
been  dug  here,  since  there  are  several  springs  within  a  little 
distance  giving  an  abundance  of  water.  Some  suppose 
that  earthquakes  may  have  caused  the  springs  to  flow  since 
the  well  was  dug.  More  probable  is  the  supposition  that: 
Jacob  found  the  springs  in  the  possession  of  others,  who 
were  unwilling  to  share  the  water  with  him,  and  therefore, 
as  matter  of  necessity,  he  must  obtain  it  from  a  well.  Why 
the  woman  should  have  come  to  this  well  to  draw  water, 
which  was  so  much  more  easily  attainable  near  by,  cannot 
now  bo  explained.  If  the  city  itself  was  at  some  distance, 
and  the  language  seems  to  imply  this,  (vs.  8,  28-30,)  she 
may  have  lived  in  the  suburbs,  for  it  is  not  said  that 
she  resided  in  the  city ;  but  if  she  did  so,  she  may  have 
hitd  special  reasons  for  wishing  the  water  of  this  well,  be- 
cause of  its  coolness  or  other  qualities  ;  or  as  especially 
valuable  because  of  its  association  with  Jacob.  Porter 
(ii.  342)  speaks  of  those  at  Damascus,  who  send  to  a  par- 

>  Palestine,  335.  '  Porter,  ii.  340. 
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licular  fountain  a  mile  or  more  distant  from  their  homo:-. 
although  water  is  everywhere  very  abundant. 

It  was  about  the  sixth  hour  that  Jesus  sat  on  the  well. 
This,  according  to  Jewish  reckoning,  would  be  12  m.  or 
noon;  if  reckoned  according  to  Roman  computation,  6 
p.  m.,  or  as  some  say,1  0  a.  jr.  Ebrard  (296)  contends 
that  John  always  uses  the  Roman  computation,  and  prefers 
the  evening  here,  on  the  grounds  that  the  noonday  was  an 
unfit  time  to  travel,  and  that  wells  were  usually  visited  for 
water  at  evening.  But  it'  we  remember  that  this  was  in 
December,  travelling  at  mid-day  will  not  appear  strange. 
Noon  was  not  indeed  the  time  for  general  resort  to  the 
well,  but  such  resort  must  be  determined  in  particular 
eases  by  individual  need  ;  and  that  the  woman  was  alone, 
and  held  so  long  a  private  conversation  uninterrupted, 
shows  that  it  was  an  hour  when  the  well  was  not  generally 
visited.  There  seems,  then,  no  reason  to  depart  from  the 
common  opinion  that  it  was  about  noon.  At  this  hour  the 
Jcwrs  were  accustomed  to  take  their  principal  meal.3 

The  reception  which  the  Lord  met  with  among  the  Sa- 
maritans was  in  striking  contrast  with  His  reception  in 
Judea ;  yet  among  the  former  He  seems  to  have  wrought 
no  miracles,  and  to  have  been  received  because  the  truth 
He  taught  was  (lie  convincing  proof  of  .His  .Messianic  char- 
acter. 

Arriving  in  Galilee,  Jesus  was  honorably  received  by 
the  Galileans,  for  they  had  been  at  the  Passover,  and  had 
"  seen  all  the  things  that  Ho  did  at  Jerusalem  at  the 
feast,"  (John  iv.  43-45.)  But  in  face  of  this  honorable  re- 
ception, how  are  His  words  (v.  44)  to  be  understood,  "that 
a  prophet  hath  no  honor  in  his  own  country,"  and  which 
are  apparently  cited  ;h  evpla'ning  why  lie  went  into  Galilee. 
There  are  several,  interpretations:    1.  Galilee  is  to  be  taken 

■  Gresweli,  ii.  216  ;   McKnight.  a  Winer,  ii.  47. 
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in  opposition  to  Nazareth.  In  this  city,  Ilia  own  country, 
Jesus  had  no  honor,  but  elsewhere  in  Galilee  He  was  re- 
ceived as  a  prophet,1  2.  Galilee  is  to  be.  taken  in  opposi- 
tion to  Judea.  Judea  was  lib  birthplace,  and  so  His  own 
country,  and  it  was  also  the  land  of  the  prophets ;  but 
there  He  had  found  no  reception,  and  bad.  been  compelled 
to  discontinue  His  ministry.  In  Galilee,  on  the  contrary, 
all  were  ready  to  honor  Him.2  3.  Galilee  is  His  own  coun- 
try where,  according  to  the  proverb,  lie  would  have  had 
no  honor,  except  He  had  first  gone  into  Judea  and  distin- 
guished Himself  there.  It,  was  His  miracles  and  works 
abroad  that  gave  Him  fame  and  favor  at  home.' 

The  last  rate rpveUUi on  appears  best  to  suit  the  scope  of 
the  narrative.  The  connection  between  vs.  43  and  44  is 
this;  iu  v.  43  the  fact  is  stated  that  lie  went  into  Galilee, 
and  in  v.  44  the  reason  is  assigned  why  He  went.  As,  ac- 
cording to  the  proverb,  a  prophet  is  without  honor  in  his 
own  country,  by  retiring  into  Galileo  He  could  avoid  all 
publicity,  and  find  retirement.  But  in  v.  45  the  fact  is 
stated  that  the  Galileans,  notwithstanding  the  proverb,  did 
receive  Him,  and  the  reason  is  also  added,  because  they  had 
been  at  Jerusalem,  and  had  seen  what  He  did  there.  And 
in  verses  40-53  a  particular  instance  is  given,  showing  how 
high  His  reputation  in  Galilee,  and  what  publicity  attended 
His  movements.  His  arrival  at  Cana  was  soon  known  at 
Capernaum,  and  a  nobleman  from  the  latter  city,  supposed 
by  many  to  be  Chuza,  steward  of  Herod,  coming  to  Him, 
desires  that  He  would  return  with  him,  and  heal  his  son. 
Without"  leaving  Cana,  Jesus  heals  him.  This  was  His 
second  Galilean  miracle. 

From  the  time  of  this  miracle  at  Cana,  we  lose  sight  of 
the  Lord  till  He  reappears  going  up  to  a  feast  at  Jerusalem 
(John  v.  1.)     If,  as  we  have  supposed,  He  left  Judea  in  De- 

:  Lii-'iriVj:,  Krallt.  a  Ebrard,  Norton.  3  M;-y:.r,  Aii!;i:L 
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cembcr,  this  miracle  must  have  been  wrought  soon  after 
His  arrival  in  Galilee.  As  the  first  least  which  He  could 
attend  was  that  of  Puriro,  in  March,  an  interval  of  some 
two  or  three  mouths  must  have  elapsed.  If  this  feast  were 
the  Passover,  or  any  of  the  later  feasts,  this  interval  was 
co r respond! ugly  prolonged.  How  was  this  time  spent? 
Those  who  make  the  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist  to  have 
taken  plaee  before  lie  lell,  Judea,  suppose  that  He  now  en- 
tered upon  Ills  Galilean  work.  But,  upon  grounds  already 
stated,  we  conclude  that  John  was  not  yet  imprisoned,  and 
therefore  His  Galilean  work  could  not  now  begin,  as  the 
two  are  closely  connected  by  the  Synoptists,  (Matt.  iv.  13. 
Mark  i.  14,  Luke  in.  20,  and  iv.  14.)  Several  additional 
considerations  induce  us  to  think  that  this  period  was  not 
spent  in  any  public  labors.  1.  When,  after  the  imprisonment 
of  John,  Jesus  wont  into  Galilee  to  teach  and  to  preach, 
His  disciples  wore  not  with  Him,  and  not  till  He  had  begun 
His  labors  at  Capernaum  did  they  rejoin  Him,  (Matt.  iv.  18, 
Mark  i.  1G ;  Luke  v.  2-11.)  There  was,  then,  an  interval 
after  He  had  ended  His  baptismal  labors  in  Judea,  in  which 
they  were  His  helpers,  and  before  the  beginning  of  His 
ministry  in  Galilee,  during  which  His  disciples  were  sepa- 
rated from  Him,  and  seem  to  have  returned  to  their  accus- 
tomed avocations.  But  if  His  Galilean  work  began  as  soon 
as  His  J u dean  work  ended,  there  was  no  time  for  them  to 
have  thus  returned  to  their  homes,  and,  therefore,  no  op- 
portunity to  recall  them  to  His  service. 

2.  The  Lord  gave  up  baptizing-,  as  wo  have  seen,  bo- 
cause  of  the  hostility  of  the  Pharisees,  and  their  rejection 
of  the  rite.  But,  so  long  as  John  was  able,  both  in  word 
and  act,  to  bear  witness  to  Him  as  the  Messiah,  He  could 
Himself  seek  retirement,  and  wait  the  issue  of  John's  min- 
istry. He  could  not,  till  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned  and 
his  voice  thus  silenced,  finally  leave  Judea  and  begin  His 
work  in  Galilee.    To  Galilee  He  went,  therefore,  as  a  place 
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of  seclusion,  not  of  publicity ;  of  rest,  not  of  activity.  The 
proverb,  that  a  prophet  has  no  honor  in  his  own  country, 
did  not  indeed  prove  true  in  His  case.     He  was  honorably 

received,  and  immediately  be;-;ou<rlit  to  heal  the  sick.  Still 
there  is  no  record  that  He  entered  upon  any  public  labors, 
that  lie  preached  or  taught  in  the  synagogues,  or  wrought 
any  miracles.  How  or  where  His  time  was  spent,  can  only 
be  conjectured.  From  the  fact  that  no  mention  is  made  of 
Nazareth,  it  has  been  inferred  that  He  purposely  avoided 
that  city,  and  took  another  route  to  Cana.1  That  He  is 
spoken  of  as  being  at  Cana,  gives  a,  show  of  confirmation  to 
the  supposition  already  alluded  to,  that  Mary  and  her  chil- 
dren had  now  left  Nazareth,  and  were  dwelling  at  Cana. 
But  we  may  as  readily  suppose  that  He  was  now  visiting 
at  the  house  of  the  friends  or  relatives,  where  he  changed 
the  water  into  wine. 


Passover,  March  30 — April  5,  "781.     a.  d.  28. 

Prom  Galilee  Jrans  px-  >;:>  to  11  io  iiniLit  of  the  Pas-  John  v.  1. 

sover.  niui  ;ii  the  poul  of  Berhe:-vd:i    lieals    cu  hiipo'.ait  Jon*  v.  2-9. 

mnn.     This  act,  done  o:i  the  !&i!)!>:itli  d:iy,  arouses  the  John  v.  10-16. 

anger  of  the  Jews,  win;  eor.sijiro  against   UU  life.     He  John  v.  17-41 

iluii'inis  His  ri^iit  in  ik:iil   o:i   i  tits  H.i:>balli  u]khi  grounds  MAir.iv.12. 

thai  siili  nioi'u  exasperate  them.     At  this  time  He  hears  Mark  i.  14. 

oil  the  i :ii fivlson me nt.  of  the  Uuiitisi.  and  retired  to  (hdllee,  Li:kk  iv.  It. 
to  begin  Ili;i  work  tliere. 

"  After  this  there  was  a  feast  of  the  Jews ;  and  Jesus 
went  up  to  Jerusalem."  Which  feast  was  this  ?  Opinions 
are  divided  between  Purim  in  March,  Passover  in  April, 
Pentecost  in  May,  and  Tabernacles  in  September.  Before 
considering  the  arguments  used  in  favor  of  each  by  their 
respective  advocates,  let  us  examine  the  statement  of  John, 
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There  is  much  doubt  as  to  the  true  reading,  whether  a 
feast  or  the  feast,  eo/>ttj  or  ij  eoprv/.  Teschendorf l  retains 
the  article,  Meyer  and  Alford  reject  it.  The  weight  of 
authority  teems  against  it,  and  at  any  rate  the  reading  is 
so  doubtful  that  we  can  lay  no  stress  upon  it.5  Bat  if  it 
were  "the  feast,"  tj  eopTJj,  this  would  not,  of  itself,  as  some 
suppose,"  decide  in  favor  of  the  Passover,  as  it  might  refer 
either  to  Pasaover  or  to  Tabernaeles,  the  two  most  promi- 
nent feasts.  Of  the  latter  Josephus  speaks,1  as  "a  feast 
most  holy  and  eminent ; "  and  again,1  as  "  a  festival  very 
much  observed  amongst  us."  But  if  the  article  would  not 
limit  this  least  to  the  Passover,  it  would  certainly  exclude 
the  lesser  feasts,  as  that  of  Purim. 

Eat,  if  the  article  be  wantin:;',  it  is  said  that  the  feast  is 
still  defined  by  the  addition  to  it  of  the  explanatory  words 
"  of  the  Jews,"  row  Ioi>Sa™v.°  It  is  given  as  a  rule  of  He- 
brew, and  so  transferred  to  Scripture  Greek,  that  the 
"noun  before  a  genitive  is  made  definite  by  prefixing  the 
article,  not  to  the  noun  itself,  but  to  the  genitive." '  Thus 
the  phrase  before  us  should  be  rendered  "the  feast  of  the 
Jews,"  or  "the  Jews'  festival,"  which  must  be  understood 
of  the  Passover.  But  the  rule  is  given  with  an  important 
qualification  by  Winer,6  "The  article  is  frequently  omitted, 
when  a  noun,  denoting  an  object  of  which  the  individual  re- 
ferred to  possesses  but  one,  is  clearly  defined  by  means  of 
a  genitive  following." ''  As  there  was  but  one  feast  of'fah- 
ernaclcs,thc  phrase  coprij  -,-«:•■  o-kyji-uv  wo-id.d  be  properly  ron- 

1  Synopsis,  >:xvi.,  note  2. 

■  It  is  ibi'.nd  in  th.j  ■.■.v.iy  ukcoveicd  Siaaiii;;  ];i:l::-.i iti :;■:-,  imt  tho  TdiK  of 
that  US.  is  not  yet  settled. 

•  HengBtenberg,  Robinson.  *  Antiq.,  8.  A.  I, 

»  Antiq.,  15.  3.  3.  •  Hug,  Int.,  440. 

■  Kobinstn,  IliLr.,  lijO.  Sec  in  iiie  Koiitini-iiif,  Dent,  svi.  13;  S  Kings, 
Kviii  IE  ;   also  Matt,  xii.  24;  Luke  ii.  11 ;  Acts  viii.  5. 

■  Gram.,  107. 

'■  See  hIso  I,Q,".k?  in  !oi::;i,  "ho  iiproos  lluil.  only  wlui-o  :1h.'  ^y.tr;;';::^  ;;uua 
exists  singly  in  its  ki:>.l,  is  i*.  lvjiikivd  Us  iiiiiis  by  a,  noun  following. 
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dered  "the  feast,  of  Tabernacles  ;"  but.  as  l.h ere  were  sev- 
eral feasts  kept  by  the  Jews,  EopTi?  tioi>  lovStuuv,  "feast  of 
the  Jews,"  may  mean  any  feast.  The  passages  cited  by 
Robinson  come  all  under  the  above  rule. 

From  the  form  of  the  expression,  then,  nothing  can  be 
determined.  We  loam  simply  thai,  Jesus  went  up  to  Jeru- 
salem at  one  of  the  Jewish  feasts.  We  do  not  even  learn 
whether  it  was  one  of  the  greater  or  lesser  feasts.  It  seems 
to  be  mentioned  only  as  giving  the  occasion  why  lie  went 
up  to  Jerusalem.  Ho  would  not  have  gone  except  there 
had  been  a  feast,  bi.it  its  name  was  unimportant  to  the 
Evangelist's  purpose.'  Let  us  then  enquire  what  light  is 
thrown  upon  it  from  the  general  scope  of  this  Gospel. 

It  is  apparent  that  John  does  not  design,  any  more  than 
the  other  Evangelists,  to  give  us  a  complete  chronological 
outline  of  the  Lord's  life.  But  we  see  that  lie  mentions  by 
name  several  feasts  whieli  the  Lord  attended,  which  the 
Synoptists  do  not  mention  at  ail.2  The  last  Passover  all 
the  Evangelists  mention  in  common.  But  these  were  by 
no  means  all  the  feasts  that  occurred  during  His  ministry. 
That  of  Pentecost  is  nowhere  mentioned,  nor  does  John 
say  that  those  mentioned  by  him  were  all  that  Jesus  at- 
tended. During  the  first-  year  of  J. J  is  labors,  or  whilst  bap- 
tizing in  Judoa,  there  i:j  good  ground  to  believe  that  He 
was  present  at  the  three  chief  fensis,  thousrh  the  Passover 
only  is  mentioned.  On  the  other  hand,  one  Passover  is 
mentioned  which  it  is  probable  lie  did  not  attend,  (John  vi. 
4.)  Upon  examination,  we  see  that  tiie  feasts  which  are 
alluded  to  stand  in  some  close  connection  with  the  Lord's 
words  or  acts,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  specify  [hem.  Thus 
in  ii.  13,  the  mention  of  the  Passover  explains  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  temple,  or  driving  out  of  the  sellers  of  oxen  and 
sheep ;  in  vi.  4  it  explains  how  such  a  great  company  should 
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have  gathered  to  Him  in  so  lonely  a  region  across  the  sea ; 
in  vii.  2  His  words  take  their  significance  from  the  special 
ceremonies  connected  with  that  feast ;  in  x.  22  His  presence 
in  Solomon's  porch  is  thus  explained.  In  each  of  these  cases 
the  name  of  trie  feast  is  mentioned,  not  primarily  as  a  datum 
of  time,  but  as  explanatory  of  something  in  the  narrative; 
and  as  the  mention  of  the  other  feasts  was  unimportant  to 
his  purpose,  John  passes-  them  by  in  silence.  But  the  feast 
before  us  he  mentions,  yet  does  not  give  its  name.  "What 
shall  we  infer  from  this  ?  Some  infer  that  it  must  have 
been  one  of  the  minor  feasts,  for  had  it  been  one  of  the 
chief  feasts  it  would  have  been  named.  But  as  he  specifics 
(x.  22)  one  of  the  minor  feasts,  there  seems  no  sufficient 
reason  why  he  should  not  specify  this,  had  it  been  such. 
Ail  that  we  can  say  is,  that  there  was  no  such  connection 
between  this  feast  and  what  Jesus  said  or  did  while  attend- 
ing it  that  it  was  necessary  to  specify  it.  The  healing  of 
the  impotent  man,  and  the  events  that  followed,  might  have 
taken  place  at  any  feast. 

The  silence,  then,  of  John  determines  nothing  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  this  feast.  We  cannot  infer  because  he 
has  mentioned  three  Passovers  beside,  that  this  was  a 
fourth  ;  nor,  on  the  other  band,  that  he  would  so  specify  it- 
had  it  been  a  Passover. 

Let  ns  now  pass  in  review  the  various  feasts,  and  con- 
sider what  may  he  said  in  favor  of  each.  "We  have  seen 
that  in  December  the  Lord  left  Judea  for  Galilee.  The 
first  feast  was  that  of  Dedication,  which  was  observed  in 
Kislev,  or  about  the  middle  of  December.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  this  feast  cannot  be  meant.  The  next  in  order 
was  Purim,  which  fell  in  March.  That  this  feast  was  the 
one  in  question  was  first  suggested  by  Kepler,  but  has 
since  found  many  eminent  supporters.'    But  before  we  con- 

1  See  Meyer  in  loco. 
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sidor  the  arguments  in  its  favor,  let  u 
and  history.  Pimm  was  not  a  .M.os;iie  fijawt,  or  of  divine 
appointment,  hi:!.-  one  established  by  the  Jews  whilst  in 
captivity,  in  commemoration  of  their  deliverance  from  the 
murderous  plans  oflI:"iman,  (Esther  iii.  7  ;  ix.  24.)  It  is  de- 
rived from  "  pur."  the  Persian  word  for  lot.  Hainan  sought 
to  find  an  auspicious  day  for  the  execution  of  his  design  by 
cast  in™  lots.  The  lot  fell  on  the  14th  Adar.  Failing  in  his 
purpose,  this  day  was  kept  thereafter  liy  the  Jews  as  a  fes- 
tival. It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  first  observed  by 
the  Jews  out  of  Palestine,  and  eighty-live  elders  made  ex- 
ccptioiis  against  it  as  an  innovation  against  the  Law.'  It  is 
mentioned  in  Maccabees  (2  Mao.  xv.  36}  as  Mordeoai'a 
day.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Josephus,1  who  says  "  that 
even  now  all  the  Jews  that  are  in  the  habitable  earth 
keep  these  days  festival."  It  is  often  alluded  to  in  the  Tal- 
mud.1 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  feast.  It  was  commemo- 
rated by  the  reading  of  Esther  in  the  synagogues,  and  by 
general  festivity,  wh.h  plays  and  masquerades.  Maimon- 
ides  says  it  was  forbidden  to  fast  or  weep  on  this  day.  It 
was  rather  a  national  and  political,  than  religions  so- 
lemnity,4 and  as  no  special  services  were  appointed  for  its 
observance  at  the  temple,  there  was  no  necessity  of  going 
up  to  Jerusalem,  nor  does  it  appear  that  this  was  their  cus- 
tom. Each  Jew  observed  it  as  a  day  of  patriotic  rejoicing 
and  festivity,  wherever  he  chanced  to  be.s  Light-foot  (on 
Mark  i.  38)  remarks  that  if  the  feast  did  not  come  on  a 

i  Lightfoot  on  John  s.  22.  ■  Antiq.,  11.  6.  IS. 

i  WinBr.ii.  88D.  *  Eirotd,  iv.  ML 

s  Of  Iho  moi'e  of  its  observance  in  tiiis  tommy  a'.  Ilie  jwcscNi  time,  a 
recent-  >"ew  York  journal  ^ivc-.  ;'::.'  ibiioaiiu-  act'iun! :  "  The  Cay  is  da voted 
lo  mirth  and  merry-making.  In  the  avanhia:  and  maniii!:;  ihc  !=y]i;ia;oirue3 
ava  lighted  up,  and  tht  reader  ebanis  iho  book  nf  tlsthar.  It  U  a  custom 
among  the  Jews  oa  ibis  occasion  to  vi-.il  caei:  oilier';  house  in  masked  attire, 
and  exchangejoyml  greetings." 
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synagogue  day,  those  living  in  a  village  where  was  no 
synagogue,  need  not  go  to  some  other  village  to  read  the 
book  of  Esther,  but  could  wait  till  a  synagogue  day.1 

From  this  brief  survey  of  the  history,  and  the  manner 
of  observance  of  this  feast,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  it 
is  the  feast  meant  by  John.  It  was  not  one  of  their  di- 
vinely appointed  feasts,  nor  was  there  any  legal  obligation 
to  keep  it.  It  was  not  a  feast  specifically  religious,  but 
patriotic;  a  day,  making  due  allowance  for  difference  in 
customs  and  institutions,  not  unlike  the  day  that  commem- 
orates our  own  national  independence.  There  were  no 
special  rites  that  made  it  necessary  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem, 
and  even  those  residing  in  villages  where  was  no  syn- 
agogue were  not  obliged  to  go  to  a  village  where  one  was 
to  be  found.  Why  then  should  Jesus  go  iip  from  Galilee 
to  be  present  at  this  feast  ?  It  was  not  a  time  in  which 
men's  minds  were  prepared  to  hear  spiritual  instruction, 
nor  could  lie  sympathize  with  the  rude  and  boisterous,  not 
to  say  disorderly  and  drunken  manner  in  which  the  day 
was  kept.  Stier,  (v.  15,}  who  defends  Purim,  admits  "the 
revengeful  and  extravagant  spirit  which  animated  it,"  and 
"  the  debauched  manner  in  which  these  days  of  excess  were 
spent."  Yet  ho  thinks  motives  of  companion  disposed  the 
Lord  to  visit  once  "this  melancholy  caricature  of  a  holy 
festivity."  But  we  can  see  no  sufficient  motive  for  such  a 
journey.  The  tenor  of  the  narrative  naturally  leads  us  to 
think  of  one  of  the  greater  and  generally  attended  festivals. 
If  it  be  said  of  a  Jew  that  ho  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  a 
feast,  the  obvious  understanding  would  be  that  it  was  a 
feast  that  lie  was  legally  bound  to  attend,  and  which  could 
be  rightly  kept  only  at  Jerusalem. 

The  chief  argument  in  favor  of  Purim  is  that  it  is 
brought  by  John  into  such  close  connection  with  the  Pass- 

i  See  fCcmmUj-IInv^lcjiijor^,  CUriii,  ill  iiu  tin;,',  lui.,  II'J;  Wijsdjr, 
22i;   Jlroivo,  Jew.  Autiy.,  i.  574. 
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over,  (vi.  4,)  and  that  if  it  be  not  Purim,  then  a  year  and 
a  half,  at  least,  must  have  elapsed  ere  Jeans  visited  Jerusa- 
lem again,  the  next  recorded  visit  being  that  to  Taberna- 
cles, {John  vii.  2.)  It  certainly,  at  first  sight,  seems  im- 
probable that  a  year  should  intervene  between  v.  I  and  vi. 
4,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  former  were  a  Passover.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  John  narrates  events 
widely  separated  in  time,  without  noting  the  interval. 
Thus,  oli.  vi.  relates  what  took  place  before  a  Passover,  and 
ch.  vii.  what  took  place  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  six 
months  later.  In  like  manner,  in  x.  22,  is  a  sadden  transition 
from  this  feast  of  Tabernacles  to  that  of  Dedication.  Why 
the  intervening  events  are  not  mentioned  finds  explanation 
in  the  peculiar  character  of  this  gospel.  That  Jesus  should 
have  absented  Himself  for  so  long  a  time  from  the  feasts,  is 
explained  by  the  hostility  of  the  Jews,  and  their  purpose  to 
slay  Him,  {John  v.  16-18;  vii.  I.) 

On  the  other  band,  if  this  feast  bo  Purim,  and  the  Pass- 
over, vi,  4,  the  first  Passover  after,  or  the  second  of  the 
Lord's  ministry,  then  the  interval  between  them,  about 
three  weeks,  is  not  sufficient  for  all  the  events  that  must 
have  taken  place.  And  still  less  is  the  interval  between 
December,  when  most  of  the  advocates  of  Purim  suppose 
the  Lord's  Galilean  work  to  have  begun,  and  the  following 
Passover  (vi.  4)  sufficient  to  include  all  that  the  Evangel- 
ists relate.  The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  as  is  gener- 
ally agreed,  and  as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  marks  the 
culmination  of  His  work  in  Galilee ;  yet  this  took  place, 
according  to  this  view,  in  three  or  four  months  after  His 
work  began,  for  it  was  a  little  before  the  Passover,  (vi.  4.) 
And  into  this  short  space  are  crowded  two-thirds,  at  least, 
of  all  that  He  did  in  Galilee,  bo  far  as  recorded.  This 
would  be  very  improbable,  even  if,  as  is  supposed,  His  la- 
bors there  extended  only  through  a  year.  In  the  highest 
degree  improbable  is  the  view  of  Wieseler,  followed  by  El- 
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licott,  that  for  all  this,  the  little  interval  between  Purim 
and  Passover  was  sufficient.' 

Upon  these  grounds  we  think  the  feast,  of  Purim  is  to  be 
rejected.  It  was  a  feast  which  it  is  not  at  all  probable  Jesus 
would  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  attend,  and  whose  introduc- 
tion here  brings  chronological  confusion  into  the  gospel 
history. 

The  next  feast  in  order  is  that  of  the  Passover.  In 
favor  of  this  feast  it  may  be  said,  that  it  was  one  which 
Jesus  would  naturally  attend,  as  having  for  Him  a  special 
significance.  It  was  also  the  feast,  that  had  the  most  dis- 
tinctly religious  character,  and  it  was  very  generally  at- 
tended by  the  people,  especially  the  most  serious  and  de- 
vout. According  to  Ilciigstenbcrg,  "it  was  the  only  one 
at  which  it  was  a  universal  custom  to  unite  it  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem."3  We  may  thus  infer  that  He  would  certainly 
go,  unless  prevented  by  the  open  hostility  of  the  Jews. 
But  no  such  hostility  appears.  It  was  aroused  by  the  heal- 
ing of  the  impotent  man  (John  v.  16-18)  into  activity,  but 
till  this  event  He  was  unmolested, 

But  the  objection  is  taken  that  if  this  be  a  Passover,  and 
another  is  mentioned,  (vi.  4,)  which  apparently  lie  did  not 
attend,  then  He  was  not  present,  at  any  feast  till  the  feast 
of  Tabernacles,  (vii.  2,)  a  period  of  a  year  and  a  half.1 
This  objection  has  been  already  alluded  to.  Whether  the 
Lord  did  actually  go  up  to  any  feast  between  that  of  v.  1 
and  that  of  vii.  2,  cannot  be  determined.1  We  know,  at 
least,  that  He  would  not,  after  the  rulers  at  Jerusalem  had 
sought  to  slay  Him,  needlessly  expose  His  life  to  peril.  To 
the  laws  of  God  respecting  the  leasts  He  would  render  all 
obedience,  but  with  the  liberty  of  a  son,  not  with  the  ser- 

1  See  IjiehtcHsk'iu,  17-1;    Kii^e'iliacl],  406. 
5  Sao,  Luke  ii.  11,  where  this  funs!  is  specially  mentioned. 
'  Hug,  Int.,  118. 

'  Jarvis,  Int..  liTj-S'fJ,  mata  Him  to  lisic  iilloinicil  them  all,  even  thai 
)f  Dedication.    This  is  in  the  highest  derive  improbable. 
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Tile  scrupulosity  of  a  Pharisee.  As  He  was  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath,  so  He  was  Lord  of  the  Feasts,  and  He  attended 
them,  or  did  not  attend  them,  as  seemed  best  to  Him. 
From  John,  (vii.  21  and  23,)  where  He  refers  to  a  work 
which  Ho  Iiai.l  previously  done  at  Jerusalem,  and  which  wo 
must  identify  with  the  healing  of  the  impotent  man,  {John 
v.  5,)  it  appears  obvious  that  He  had  not,  during  the  inter- 
val, been  publicly  teaching  there,  and  therefore  had  not 
attended  any  feast.  Still  the  point  is  not  certain,  as  He 
might  havo  been  present  as  a  private  worshipper,  and  with- 
out attracting  public  attention  ;  yet  this  is  improbable.1 

Another  objection  to  identifying  this  feast  with  the 
Passover  is  that  John  relates  nothing  as  having  occurred 
between  v.  I  and  vi.  4,  an  interval  of  a  year.  This  objec- 
tion has  already  "been  sufficiently  noticed. 

Pentecost  is  the  feast  next  in  order,  and  occurred  this 
year  on  the  19th  May.  This  feast  is  not  mentioned  byany 
of  the  Evangelists.  Though  it  lias  had  some  able  advo- 
cates, as  Calvin,  Bengel,  mid  lately  Townsend,  and  was 
adopted  by  many  of  the  ancients,  it  has  no  special  argu- 
ments in  its  favor.  It  was  not  so  generally  attended  as 
Passover  or  Talieniaclos,  and  no  reason  appears  why  Jesus 
should  have  omitted  Passover  and  gone  up  to  Pentecost. 

The  feast  of  Tabernacle*  followed  upon  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember. The  chief  argument  in  ii.s  favor  is  that  it  brings  the 
feast  of  v.  1  into  close  connection  with  that  of  vii.  2,  only  a 
year  inter  veiling,  and  thus  best  explains  his  words,  vii.  21- 
23.'  But  some  months  more  or  less  are  not,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, important,  for  the  miracle  with  its  results  must 
have  been  fresh  in  their  minds  even  after  a  much  longer 
interval.     If  He  had  not  in  the  interval  between  these 

1  See  Grcswell,  ii.  'H7,  ivho  mniafams  that  ;hc  live  in  it  uncos  recorded  by 
John  "  embrace  all  the  instances  of  our  Saviour's  attendance  in  Jerusalem  al 

any  of  the  feasts." 

5  .So  Ki^jenbach,  iO".. 
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feasts  been  at  Jerusalem,  a*  is  racist  probable,  His  reappear- 
ance  would  naturally  carry  their  minds  "back  to  the  time 
when  they  last  saw  Him,  and  recall  both  His  work  and 
their  own  machinations  against  Him.  Lichtenstein  (175) 
defends  this  feast,  but  it  is  in  connection  with  the  view 
which  we  cannot  adopt,  that  our  Lord  spent  the  summer 
of  780  iii  retirement. 

The  groat  objection  to  identifying  the  feast  before  us 
with  that  of  Tabernacle,  is  that  it  puts  between  the  end  of 
chap.  iv.  and  the  beginning  of  chap.  v.  a  period  of  eight  or 
nine  mouths,  which  the  Evangelists  pass  over  in  silence.3 

Comparing  these  various  leasts  together,  that  of  the 
Passover  seems  to  have  most  in  its  favor,  and  that  of 
Purini  least.  Some  incidental  point*  bearing  upon  this 
question  will  be  discussed  as  we  proceed.  We  give  the 
following  order  as  the  result  of"  our  inquiries  :  Jesus  ceases 
baptizing  and  leaves  Judea  in  December,  780.  His  disci- 
ples depart  to  their  homes,  and  He  lives  in  retirement  till 
March,  781,  when  He  goes  up  to  this  feast,  the  Passover. 
At  this  time,  on  His  way  or  after  His  arrival,  He  hears  of 
the  imprisonment  of  John,  and  returns  to  Galilee  to  begin 
His  work  there. 

The  name  of  the  pool,  Bethesda,  locus  bmignitatis, 
"house  of  mercy,"  indicates  that  it  was  a  place  of  resort 
for  the  sick,  and  that  its  waters  bad,  naturally  or  super- 
naturally,  healing  virtue.3  Its  position  is  mentioned  as 
being  near  the  sheep  gate,  for  so  ctti.  t-q  Kpofia.Tw.ri  is  gen- 
erally understood.  About  the  pool  were  five  porches  or 
arches,  whore  the  sick  might  be  sheltered. 

A  pool  has  long  been  shown  at  Jerusalem  as  the  pool 
of  Bethesda.     It  lies  near  St.  Stephen's  gate,  along  the 

1  Ebr.ii'd  nvoiiif  thi=  ol;j>:c1  liHi,  In  it  f.'lU  iuii)  iiiiiniji'r  :ih  yi-or.l  by  ^1.1  p;  nisi:  is; 
iiollii:ig  recur  tl  nil  lioUvcim  ills  tivo  faisi.-,  (John  v.  1,  sin  J  vii.  2),  but  the 
BCiiding  of  tliu  twdvu  smd  tiii1  ti'dLnj;  of  tin:  iivu  thousand. 

3  As  to   oilier  ci.i~'.io[o;;;i!S,    see    lkrze~,  i'.:.:'yc.   ii.    !"■>;     Ki:j_-.i]':.Lc!i 
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north  wall  of  the  Temple,  and  is  380  feet  long,  130  broad, 
and  75  dee]).1  There  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  southwest 
corner  two  arched  vaults,  one  of  which  Dr.  Robinson  meas- 
ured 100  feet  westward.  Ho  infers  that  this  excavation  is 
part  of  the  deep  trench  that  once  separated  the  temple 
enclosure  from  the  adjoining  hill,"  and  that  it  extended  to 
the  northwest  corner  of  Antonia.  It  was  afterward  used 
as  a  reservoir,  its  walls  within  being  cased  over  with  small 
stones,  and  these  covered  with  plaster,  but  bearing  no 
special  marks  of  antiquity.3  Ferguson,  however,'  affirms 
that  from  "  the  curiously  elaborate  character  of  its  hydraulic 
masonry  it  must  always  have  been  intended  as  a  reservoir 
of  water,  and  never  could  have  been  the  ditch  of  a  fortifi- 
cation," s  The  traditional  situ  is  defended  by  'Williams,  and 
approved  l>y  Ellieott.  According  to  Wilson,  it  was  both 
the  "fosse"  and  the  "pool."  De  Saulcy,  (ii.  285,)  following 
Jerome  and  some  of  the  early  travellers,  maintains  that  the 
language  of  the  Evangelist  should  be  understood,  "  Now 
there  is  in  Jerusalem  by  the  Probatica  (pool)  a  pool  called 
Betbesda,"  &c.  Thus  there  were  two  pools,  pitchuB  c/emil- 
lares,  "twin  fish  pools,"  one  called  Probatica  and  one 
Betbesda,  of  which  the  latter  is  the  same  as  that  now 
known  by  this  name,  and  the  two  wore  connected  together 
by  the  arches  still  to  be  seen.  Stewart,  (278)  also,  supposes 
that  two  separate  pools  lay  along  the  northern  wall  of  the 
Temple  enclosure,  the  sheep  gate  being  between  them,  one 
of  which  was  the  Struthius  of  Josephus,  the  other  the  pool 
of  Eethesda.  Robinson  (i.  342  ;  iii.  249)  would  identify  the 
pool  of  Bethesda  with  the  present  fountain  of  the  Virgin, 
The  waters  of  this  fountain  flow  irregularly  or  intermit- 
tently, and  thus  "the  moving  of  the  water,"  v.  3,  may  be 

1  Robinson,  i.  293.  '  Josephus,  War,  o.  4.  2. 

'  With  Robinson,  Porter,  i.  115,  and  Barclay,  324,  agree. 
*  Smith's  Bib.  Diet.,  i.  1023. 

'  See  also  Idem,  ii!  1. 33ti.tiesi.lu,  *JUii ;  Stua-irt,  TtuUnd  Kbao,  277. 
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accounted  for.  The  fountain  is  thus  described  by  Porter 
(i.  139) :  "Tin;  water  springs  up  at  the  bottom  of  an  arti- 
ficial cave  some  25  feet  deep,  excavated  in  the  rock  of 
Ophel.  Descending  by  a  flight  of  16  steps,  we  reach  a 
chamber  18  feet  long  by  10  wide  and  10  high,  Thence 
going  down  14  steps  more  into  a  roughly  hewn  grotto,  we 
reach  the  water."  Barclay  says  (rnu)  "the  stream  ebbs 
and  flows  quite  irregularly,  hut  generally  three  or  four 
times  a  day  in  Autumn,  and  oftener  in  Spring,  running  from 
two  to  four  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  and  appearing  per- 
fectly quiescent  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  although 
a  little  water  always  runs."  It  is  plain  that  this  fountain, 
a  deep  excavation  in  the  rock,  difficult  of  access,  and  with- 
out any  space  in  its  narrow  chamber  for  the  live  porches, 
cannot  have  been  the  place  where  "lay  a  great  .multitude 
of  impotent  folk."  Barclay  also  objects  that  there  is  no 
proof  that  it  was  intermittent  in  the  time  of  the  Lord,  and 
derives  an  argument  from  the  silence  of  Josepbus,  and  of 
the  Soman  writers.  The  narrative  seems  plainly  to  imply 
supernatural  agency.'  Liglitfoot  makes  the  pool  of  Be- 
thesda  to  be  that  of  Siloam.  To  the  waters  of  Siloam  he 
ascribes  supernatural  virtues.  In  regard  to  Bethesda  he 
says  (v.  238) :  "The  genera!  silence  of  the  Jews  about  the 
wondrous  virtue  of  this  pool  is  something  strange,  who,  in 
the  abundant  praises  and  privileges  and  particulars  of 
Jerusalem  which  they  give,  yet  speak  not  one  syllable,  that 
I  have  ever  found,  toward  the  story  of  Bethesda."  Bar- 
clay (32(>)  lit  ids  another  site  for  this  pool  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  sheep  quarter,  to  the  east  of  the  Temple.  By  some 
it  has  been  held  to  be  a  tank  just  north  of  St.  Stephen's 
gate, 

■  It  should,  inmever,  be  n.n.i'i'il.LTKl,  "hat  verse  t,  '■  V.<r  n:>  si:ij:<:1  ivc:it 
down  at  a  cerfnm  scisiiu  infn  i.t:<;  jujul,"  &.«.,  i.-i  uf  doahtdil  ireir.unenesa.  It 
is  vqeet.ed  by  Tis-ehendwf,  Meytr,  tin  I  Aifonl,  ijut  defended  by  DcWetteand 
Stier,     Hee  Alibi  d  in  ineo  ;   Tivneli,  Mir.  203. 
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As  the  healing  of  the  impotent  man  took  place  on  the 
Sabbath,  it  gave  the  Jews  the  desired  opportunity  of  ac- 
cusing Him  of  a  breach  of  the  law;  and  it  seems  indeed  as 
if  the  Lord  desired  io  judge  their  whole  system  of  legal 
righteousness,  by  ;"m  emphatic  condemnation,  of  the  inter- 
pretation they  gave  to  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
commandments.  Lighi.foot  (in  loco)  observes:  "It  is 
worthy  our  observation  thai  our  Saviour  did  not  think  it 
enough  merely  to  heal  the  impotent  man  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  which  was  against  their  rules,  but  farther  commanded 
him  to  take  up  his  bed,  which  was  much  move  against  that 
rule."  A  rigid  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  even  to  the 
prohibition  of  the  healing  of  the  sick  on  that  day,  (Luke 
xiii.  14,)  was  a  main  element  of  I'liarisiiie  righteousness,  and 
therefore  on  this  point  He  took  issue  with  them.  Accord- 
ing to  the  order  we  follow,  it  was  the  first  time  that  He 
had  healed  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  question  how  such  a 
work  should  be  regarded,  whether  as  lawful  or  unlawful, 
came  before  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  at  Jerusalem  for 
their  decision.  That  they  decided  it  to  be  unlawful,  appears 
from  the  angry  opruisiiion  winch  .subsequent  eases  of  healing 
on  that  day  called  forth. 

With  this  miracle,  the  healing  of  the  impotent  man,  the 
Lord's  Jndean  work,  or  the  first  stage  of  His  ministry, 
came  to  its  close.  It  brought  out  the  enmity  of  the  Jews 
at  Jerusalem  into  full  manifestation,  and  showed  how  un- 
prepared were  the  rulers,  the  priests  and  scribes,  and  eld- 
ers, to  receive  Him.  In  vain  John  bore  witness  to  Him,  in 
vain  lie  Himself  taught  and  wrought  miracles.  They  had 
neither  eyes  to  see,  nor  ears  to  hear.  It  is  apparent  that 
from  the  very  first  they  had  regarded  Him  with  groat  sus- 
picion, arising  from  ilis  peculiar  relations  to  John  the  Bap- 
tist, whom  they  disliked  and  rejected.  His  assumption  of  au- 
thority at  the  purification  of  the  temple,  and  the  sharp 
reproof  which  that  act  implied,  of  their  own  criminal  re- 
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missness,  must  have  boon  in  tlio  highest  degree  offensive  to 
them;  nor  did  any  miracle  that  He  subsequently  wrought 
remove  liseif  dislike,  or  convince  them  of  His  divine  com- 
mission. Although  they  look  no  active  measures  to  stay 
Him  in  the  work  of  baptizing,  yet  it  is  evident  that  they 
were  annoyed  and  angry  at  the  numbers  that  Hocked  to 
His  baptism.  But  there  was  yet  no  sufficient  ground  for 
open  opposition,  and  they  seemed  to  Ii:ive  gained  a  victory, 
in  that  He  had  given  up  His  work  of  baptizing  and  retired 
into  GaOIee.  But  now  that  He  comes  to  Jerusalem,  and 
violates  the  Sab  list h  by  working  in  public  a  miracle  on  that 
day,  the  way  is  open  to  proceed  agisinst  ITim  as  a  breaker 
of  the  law.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  He  was  now 
brought  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  that  the  discourse  given 
(John  v.  17-4")  was  spoken  before  that,  tribunal.  This  ap- 
pears from  His  allusion  to  the  deputation  from  Jerusalem 
to  the  Baptist,  (verso  33,)  "Ye  sent  unto  John,  and  he 
bare  witness  unto  the  truth  ;  "  a  deputation  sent  by  those 
He  was  then  addressing.1  Whether  any  judicial  action 
was  now  taken,  does  not  appear,  but  the  Evangelist  a  little 
later  explains  the  fact  of  His  ministry  in  Galilee,  by  saying 
that  He  could  not  walk  hi  J  udea,  "  because  the  Jews  sought 
to  kill  Him,"  (vii.  I.)  From  this  wo  may  infer  that  it  was 
formally  determined  upon  to  seize  Him  and  put  Him  to 
death  if  found  in  Judea.5  From  this  province  He  was 
thus,  by  the  act  of  the  ecclesiastical  rulers,  excluded. 

The  ground  of  defence  in  the  Lord's  discourse  before 
the  Sanhedrim,  based  upon  His  divine  Sonship  and  His 
equality  with  God,  only  the  more  inflamed  the  anger  of 
His  enemies.  Not  only  did  lie  claim  to  be  the  Messiah, 
but  more  ;  He  made  Himself  equal  with  God.  Regarded 
as  the  last  appeal  to  them  to  receive  Him,  the  closing  words 
of  His  Judean  ministry,  this  discourse  has  a  special  signif- 

1  So  Meyer,  Lunge,  Tholucli.  a  Comparo  John  vii.  25-32. 
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icancG.  It  states  first  the  relation  between  the  Father 
nnil  the  Son,  and  the  tbreetbld  evidence  liy  which  Mis  own 
mission  was  confirmed.  Tho  Baptist  bare  witness;  His 
own  works,  wrought  in  the  power  of  tho  Father,  bare  wit- 
ness ;  and  finally,  tiie  Scriptures  bare  witness.1  But  even 
this  "  threefold  cord  "  did  not  bind  them,  and  nothing  now 
remained  but  to  turn  away  from  a  people  that  received 
Him  not,  (verse  43,)  and  enter  upon  a  new  stage  of  His 
work  in  despised  Galilee.  It  is  well  said  by  Ellicott,  (141,) 
"  This  is  the  turning  point  in  the  Gospel  history.  TJp  to 
this  time  the  preaching  of  our  Lord  at  Jerusalem  and  in 
Judca  had  met  with  a  certain  decree  of  toleration,  and  in 
many  eases  even  of  acceptance  ;  but  after  this  all  becomes 
changed.  Henceforth  the  City  of  David  is  no  meet  or  safe 
abode  for  the  son  of  David ;  the  earthly  house  of  His 
Heavenly  Father  is  no  longer  a  secure  hall  of  audience  for 
the  preaching  of  the  Eternal  Son." 

As  Jesus  now  left  jirdeu  and  only  returned  to  it  after  a 
considerable  interval,  and  then  only  for  very  brief  periods 
at  the  leasts,  His  enemies  in  thai;  province  had  little  oppor- 
tunity to  arrest  Htm.  We  know,  however,  that  in  point 
of  fact  they  attempted  to  do  so  at  the  very  first  feast  He 
attended,  (John  vii.  32.)  So  long  as  He  was  in  Galilee,  all 
they  could  do  was  to  watch  His  proceedings  there,  and 
seize  upon  every  occasion  that  presented  itself  to  destroy 
His  reputation,  and  hinder  His  work.  How-  zealously  they 
labored  to  this  end  will  appear  as  our  history  proceeds. 

i  t-co  "The  Messiah,"  153. 
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TIST ;  OK,  FROM  APRIL,  781,  TO  MARCH,  7S2.     A.  D.  28,  29. 


Upon  the  Zord's  Ministry  in  Galilee  to  the  Death  of 
the  Baptist, 

Of  the  general  character  of  the  Lord's  work  in  Galilee, 
as  distinguished  from  His  work  in  Judea,  we  have  already 
spoken,  when  eorisidnnng  the  divisions  of  His  ministry.  It 
is  in  the  light  of  this  distinction  that  certain  remarkable, 
and  to  some  perplexing,  features  of  the  synoptical  Gospels 
find  their  explanation.  As  is  patent  upon  their  narratives, 
they  relate  nothing  that  the  Lord  did  prior  to  John  the 
Baptist's  imprisonment.  Only  from  the  Evangelist  John  do 
we  learn  that  His  Held  of  labor,  till  the  Baptist  was  impris- 
oned, was  Judea.  Here  His  time  was  spent  from  the  Pass- 
over of  780  till  the  December  following,  and  if  Pie  resid- 
ed in  Galilee  a  few  weeks  till  the  feast,  {John  v.  1,)  as 
He  seems  to  have  done,  this  was  in  consequence  of  the 
enmity  of  the  Jews,  and  the  time  was  apparently  spent  in 
seclusion.  So  far  as  the  narratives  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke  go,  the  beginning  of  His  public  labors  is  to  be  dated 
from  the  time  when,  the  Baptist  being  cast  into  prison,  He 
went  from  Judea  into  Galilee.     They  all  assume  that  He 
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was  in  Judea  up  to  tbis  time,  this  being  the  province  to 
which  His  early  labors  were  confined.  The  reasons  why 
they  pass  over  in  silence  this  first  year  of  His  ministry,  and 
why  they  bring  His  work  in  Galileo  info  such  close  connec- 
tion with  the  Baptist,  we  now  proceed  to  consider. 

The  silence  of  the  Synoplists  respecting  the  Jndean 
work  of  the  Lord,  will  not  appear  strange  if  wo  recall  the 
purpose  and  result  of  that  work.  As  we  have  seen,  John, 
after  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  was  visited  by  a  deputation  of 
priests  and  Leviles  from  Jerusalem,  to  whom  he  bore  for- 
mal witness  that  the  Messiah  had  come,  (John  i.  19-28.) 
Perhaps,  also,  lie  pointed  out  Jesus  to  them  in  person.  It 
was  now  a  question  distinctly  beibre  the  ecclesiastical  rulers, 
Would  they  receive  Jesus  tins  pointed  out  to  them  as  the 
Christ,  or  reject  Him?  As  they  took  no  steps  to  seek 
Him,  thus  showing  their  disregard  of  the  Baptist's  testi- 
mony, He  Ilim-d!"  will  bring  the  matter  to  an  open  and 
speedy  test.  At  the  first  feast  after  this  testimony,  He  ap- 
pears in  the  temple,  and  there  assumes  authority  as  the 
Son  of  God,  to  purge  it.  He  also  works  miracles,  and 
many  believed  in  Hira  as  one  sent  from  God.  Still  the 
ecclesiastical  rulers  did  not  receive  Him.  He  therefore 
begins  to  baptize  ;  but  they  did  not  come  to  His  baptism  ; 
and  the  gathering  to  Him  of  the  people  only  augments 
their  hostility,  and  they  seek  to  cast  impediments  in  His 
way  by  sowing  dissensions  between  Ills  disciples  and  those 
of  John.  As  they  will  not  come  to  receive  baptism,  no 
further  step  could  be  taken  in  the  regular  development  of 
His  Messianic  work.  He  therefore  ceases  to  baptize,  and 
retires  from  Judea.  Still  the  time  is  not  yet  come  for  Him 
to  begin  His  work  in  Galilee,  for  the  Baptist  is  at  liberty, 
and  through  his  witness  and  labors  the  rulers  may  yet  be 
brought  to  repentance,  and  the  nation  be  saved.  He  will 
wait  till  His  forerunner  has  finished  his  work  in  Judea,  ere 
lie  commences  His  work  in  Galilee.     But  John's  ministry 
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comes  to  it  sudden  and  untimely  end,  (Mark  ix.  13.)  He 
is  slmt  up  in  prison,  and  can  bear  no  further  witness.  Once 
more  the  Lord  presents.  Himself  in  Jerusalem,  and  works  a 
miracle,  but  is  called  a  blasphemer,  and  His  life  endangered. 
There  is  now  no  place  for  Him  in  Judea.  All  the  labors 
of  the  Baptist,  and  His  own  labors  bad  been  unavailing  to 
turn  the  hearts  of  those  in  authority,  and  ensure  His  recep- 
tion as  the  Messiah.  By  their  own  unbelief,  those  who  sat 
in  Moses'  seat,  the  priests  and  Levites,  mado  it  impossible 
that  He  coukl  use  them  in  His  service,  and  continuing  to 
reject  Him,  they  themselves  must  be  rejected.  The  Mo. 
saie  institutions  must  be  set  aside,  and  their  priesthood 

It  is  here  that  we  find  the  essential  distinction  between 
the  Lord's  work  in  Judea  and  that  in  Galilee.  The  former 
had  reference  to  the  Jewish  people  in  their  corporate  capa- 
city, a  nation  hi  covenant  with  God  ;  and  aimed  to  produce 
in  them  thai,  sense  of  sin,  and  that  true  repentance,  which 
were  indispensable  to  His  reception.  Tile  latter  was  based 
upon  the  fact  that  the  ecclesiastical  riders  of  the  Jews  would 
not  receive  Him,  and  had  sought  to  kill  Him,  and  that 
therefore,  if  they  persisted  in  their  wickedness,  God  was 
about  to  cast  them  out  of  their  peculiar  relations  to  Him, 
and  establish  a  church,  of  which  the  elect  of  all  nations 
should  be  members,  (Matt.  viii.  11,  12.)  Going  into 
Galilee,  the  Lord  will  gather  there  a  body  of  disciples,  who 
shall  bear  witness  to  Him  before  the  nation,  but  who,  if 
this  testimony  is  unavailing,  shall  serve  as  the  foundations 
of  the  new  institutions  resting  upon  the  New  Covenant. 
Thus  the  departure  from  Jaclea  hi!  o  Galilee  does  not  imply 
that  the  Lord  regarded  this  rejection  of  Himself  by  the 
Jews  as  final,  and  that  notbing  remained  but  to  lay  new 
foundations  and  chooso  a  new  priesthood.  He  will  leave  Ju- 
dea, but  after  a  time  He  will  return.  His  work  in  Galilee 
still  has  reference  to  national  salvation,  through  the  faith  of 
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those  who  should  helicve  on  Him  there.  If,  however,  the 
nation  will  not  hear  them,  then  from  among  them  lie  will 
select  those  who  shall  take  the  place  oi'  the  priesthood  of 
the  Aaronic  line,  and  he  builders  and  rulers  under  Him,  the 
Stone  which  the  builder-  had  refused,  but  now  become  the 
Head  of  the  corner. 

Thus,  it  will  not  appear  strange  that  the  Synoptists, 
writing  after  sill  these  events  had  developed  themselves, 
should  pass  over  in  silence  the  Lord's  Judeau  work.  Re- 
garded in  its  relations  to  the  Christian  Church,  its  mention 
was  comparatively  unimportant;  and  they  could  well  com- 
mence their  narratives  with  that  work  in  Galilee,  which, 
looking  forward  to  the  future,  was  already  developing  itself 
so  widely  and  powerfully.'  It  was  comparatively  of  little 
moment  that  their  readers  should  know,  in  detail,  that  the 
Lord  first  began  His  labors  in  Judea,  and  that,  alter  a  few 
months,  He  was  compelled  to  abandon  them,  through  the 
enmity  of  the  rulers;  sihce  all  knew  that  He  was  finally 
rejected  by  them,  and  suffered  death  at  their  hands.  Hut 
the  Galilean  work  was  of  the  highest  moment,  as  it  marked 
where  the  dividing  line  began  between  the  old  and  the 
new,  between  Moses  and  Christ.  And  this  may  also  ex- 
plain  their  silence  in  respect,  to  the  leasts  which  the  Lord  at- 
tended while  in  Galilee.    Any  transient  work  at  Jerusalem, 

1  Some  Jiuil  dilneiil'y  in  nx-onei'me:  ihe  Pyrmpfi-ts  wiib  John,  l:ee;!nse  l:ni 
ib vii i,"i'  say  that-  Je?ns  v.enl  to  CiiijerniniLn  rn  ho;;in  His  ministry  after  the  im- 
prisonmenl  of  llni  jlapti.st,  while  John  relates  tv.o  vi'ils  to  (.Ji:pr;f!:Eiii];i  ami 
Gniilfo  before  tliis  imprisonment.  (John  ii.  12;  iv.  46.)  Bill  these  visits 
tney  mii;lit  Willi  pass  over  in  silenee,  n-  i-.or.  nl  all  idlrtting  Urn  iieneral  h;et 
that  the  iieid  of  labor  during  the  first  purl,  of  His  ministry  was  Judea,  and  not 
Galilee.  Tlie  first  (if  llit-su  visits  lo  Gnlilcj  was  b;:ii)re  She  f.rsv  Passover,  and 
of  short  duration  :  Ihe  sceaml  was  after  the  work  in  Jniant  had  been  inter- 
rupted, and  was  also  brief,  and  neither  of  ihem  was  marked  hy  public  la- 
bors. He  began  to  preacii  111  Galileo  only  when  lie  had  ended  for  the  time 
His  work  in  Judea,  end  this  was  after  the  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist  and 
the  attempt  of  the  Jews  on  His  own  life.    (John  v.  18.) 
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addressing  itself  especially  to  the  hierarchy,  had  no  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  the  grunt  result. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mention  of  the  Lord's  ministry 
in  Judea  by  John,  and  his  silence  respecting  much  that 
was  done  in  Galilee,  follow  from  the  special  purpose  of  his 
Gospel,  which  is  to  show  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  (xs.  31 ;)  and,  as  incidental,  how  faith  on  the  one 
side  and  unbelief  on  the  other  wore  developed  among 
those  who,  from  time  to  time,  were  brought  into  contact 
with  Him.  He  draws  no  sharp  line  of  distinction  between 
what  Jesus  did  in  Judea  and  in  Galilee,  nor  makes  any 
particular  mention  of  John's  imprisonment.  Ho  selects 
from  the  many  a.ets  of  His  life  such  as  will  best  answer  his 
purpose,  wherever  they  took  place,  and  tho  events  seem, 
for  the  most  part,  to  he  narrated  that  he  may  give  the  dis- 
courses that  stand  in  connection  with  them.1  It  is  thus 
incidentally  and  not  formally,  that  he  mentions  what  was 
done  in  Judea,  and  it  is  only  by  a  careful  comparison  of  his 
narrative  with  those  of  the  Synoptists,  that  we  reach  our 
general  result. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Galilee  had  been  spoken 
of  several  centuries  before  the  Saviour's  birth,  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  (ix.  I,  2,)  as  that  part  of  the  Holy  Land  to 
he  especially  blessed  by  His  labors.  It  had  been  the  part 
least  esteemed,  not  only  because  in  the  division  of  the 
kingdom  it  was  joined  to  Israel  in  opposii  ion  to  Judah,  but 
as  also  especially  exposed  to  foreign  invasion,  and  which 
had  in  fact  been  repeatedly  conquered.  Here  was  the 
greatest  admixture  of  foreign  elements,  the  natural  result 
of  these  conquests,  and  hence  the  name,  "  Galileo  of  the 
Gentiles."  The  prophet  mentions  the  two  tribes  of  Zebn- 
lon  and  Napl.hali  as  peculiarly  despised;    and  within  the 

1  Cotnp.-iic  Hi?  visit  of  Xifiiinr.-.s.  the  iricklcr.t  :it  JilpiiU'b  well,  ■'■;■;'  visit 
to  the  feast,  (v,  1,)  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  the  visit  at  the  Feast  of 
Dedication,  and  many  others. 
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bounds  of  the  first  was  Nazareth,  and  within  the  bounds 
of  the   second   was   Capernaum.     How  wonderfully   this 

prophecy,  so  dark  in  its  literal  interpretation,  was  fulfilled, 
the  history  of  the  Lord's  ministry  shows.  His  own  in  Judea 
and  Jerusalem  would  not  walk  in  His  light,  and  thus  it  was 
that,  in  "Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  the  people  which  sat  in 
darkness  saw  great  light." 

To  this  prediction  of  Isaiah,  the  Evangelist  Matthew, 
according  to  his  custom,  calls  the  attention  of  his  readers, 
and  affirms  that  in  Galilee,  tht:s  prophetically  marked  out, 
the  preaching  of  the  Lord  actually  began,  (iv.  17.)  "From 
that  time,"  that  is,  from  the  imprisonment  of  John,  and  the 
departure  into  Galilee,  that  immediately  JuHowcd  it,  "Jesus 
began  to  preach,"  &c.  "  His  earlier  appearance  iu  Judea, 
though  full  of  striking  incidents  and  proof,  of  His  divine 
legation,  was  preliminary  to  His  ministry  or  preaching, 
properly  so  called,  which  now  began."1  Luke  seems  plainly 
to  intimate  that  the  first  teaching  ol'  the  Lord  in  the  syna- 
gogues was  that  which  he  records  at  ISTazareth.  That  His 
enemies  at  Jerusalem  regarded  His  labors  as  first  taking 
positive  form  and  character  in  Galilee,  appears  from  their 
accusation,  (Luko  xxiii.  5,)  "He  stirreth  up  the  people, 
teaching  throughout,  all  Jewry,  beginning  from  Galilee  to 
this  place."  (See  also  the  words  of  Peter,  Acts  x.  37, 
"That  word  which  was  published  throughout  all  Judea, 
and  began  from  Galilee.")  And  as  God  had  ordered  that 
Galilee  should  be  the  chief  theatre  of  His  teaching,  so  He 
providentially  overruled  the  political  arrangements  of  the 
time,  that  there  He  could  labor  without  hindrance,  since 
the  tetrareh  Herod  Antipas  did  no!;  trouble  himself  con- 
cerning any  ecclesiastical  movements  that  did  not  disturb 
the  public  peace.  And  here,  also,  the  people  were  less 
under  the  influence  of  the  hierarchy,  and  more  open  to 
His  words. 

'  Alexander  in  loco  ;   50  Ore-swell,  ii.  2M;   Sour  on  Luke  iv.  18. 
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Tims  tlic  silence  of  llio  Sy.noplists,  respecting  the  work 
of  Jesus  in  Judea,  is  satisfactorily  explained  ;  and  we  also 
see  why  the  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist  is  made  so  promi- 
nent in  their  narratives.  It  mails  the  time  when  lie  left 
Judea  for  Galilee,  and  is  thus  a  great  turning  point  in 
His  ministry.  So  long  as  John  was  free  to  prosecute  his 
work  of  calling  the  nation  to  repentance,  He  could  take  no 
stops  looking  forward  to  the  establishment  of  new  institu- 
tions. He  could  not  begin  to  preach  or  teach  in  Galilee, 
But  John  in  prison  could  no  more  prepare  His  way,  could 
no  more  testify  of  Him  to  the  nation,  or  administer  the 
baptism  of  repentance.  The  voice  of  the  forerunner  thus 
silenced,  Jesus,  departing  to  Galilee,  can  there  begin  Him- 
self to  preach,  and  to  gather  disciples,  and  prepare  them 
for  their  future  work. 

As  the  primary  object:  of  the  ministry  in  Galilee  was  to 
gather  disciples, the  Lord  directs  His  teachings  and  works 
to  that  end.  Hence  His  visits  to  all  parts  of  the  land,  His 
use  of  the  synagogues  for  preaching,  His*  teachings  in  the 
streets,  in  the  fields,  upon  the  sea-shore,  wherever  the  peo- 
ple gather  to  Him.  He  speaks  to  all,  that  whosoever  has 
ears  to  hear  may  hear.  Hence,  also,  His  readiness  to  heal 
all  who  may  come  unto  Him,  that  the  faith  which  the  word 
could  not  draw  forth  might  be  drawn  forth  by  the  work. 
Thus  by  degrees  He  gathered  around  Him  the  most  spirit- 
ually minded  and  receptive  of  the  Galileans,  and  of  the 
adjacent  regions.  From  these  Ho  chooses  a  small  body 
whom  He  keeps  near  Himself,  and  to  whom  He  explains 
what  is  obscure  in  His  public  discourses,  as  they  arc  able  to 
hear;  and  these,  after  He  had  instructed  them,  He  sends 
forth  to  be  witnesses  to  the  people  at  large. 

This  work  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  gathering  and  educating 
His  disciples,  continued  from  the  Passover  of  781  till  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  782,  or  a  period  of  about  one  year 
and  sis  months.    The  death  of  the  Baptist,  which  we  place 
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in  the  spring  of  782,  had  an  im  not-taut  bearing  upon  His 
labors,  and  divide;  tins  Galilean  ministry  into  two  parts, 
which  are  easily  distinguishable  from  each  other.  The 
grounds  of  tins  distinction  will  bo  noted  hereafter.  Our 
present  period  ends  with  the  Baptist's  death.  The  impor- 
tant events  that  mark  its  progress  will  he  noticed  as  we 


Aran.,  781.     a.  d.  28. 

Hearing  whilst  in  Jcrusukm  ol'  Lhe  hiiprisoiiErimt  of  Matt.  iv.  12. 

John  Ilk:  Baptise,  ilm  Lord  lenves  .Tudtia  urn!  goes  into  Mams  i.  14,  15. 

Galiloe  So  1  lOjriii   l!is  ministry  thevo.      In  I  lis  pi'O^ross  Ho  Luke  it.  14, 15. 

comes  to  Kiissircth   anil  tu:u;'.i«s  in  it?  synagogue.     His  LiiKiiir,  10-82. 
words  sill'Dgini;  tin;  people,  :i::;i  Hi;  life  belli;;  in  danger, 

lie  leaves  N:lxl!;i:;'],  j:id,^:)iii:;  to  Gipcnnuim  then;  l.nkes  Matt,  it.12-17. 
up  liis  abode. 

Aii  important  and  diilieult  point  here  meets  us :  When 
was  John  imprisoned  ? 

We  first  inquire  what  data  we  have  bearing  upon  it, 
other  than  the  statements  of  the  Evangelists.  In  Josephus ' 
we  find  mention  made  of  the  imprisonment  of  John  by 
Herod  the  Tctrarch,  at  the  castle  of  ?>  I  a  el  iter  us,  where  he 
was  subsequently  put  to  death.  This  imprisonment  and 
death  of  the  Baptist  Josephus  connects  with  the  defeat  of 
Herod  in  battle  by  Arctas,  king  of  Arabia ;  the  defeat 
being  regarded  by  many  of  the  Jews  as  a  just  punishment 
sent  by  God  upon  .Herod  tor  thin  act  of  injustice  and  cruel- 
ty. He  does  not  mention  that  John  reproved  Herod  for 
his  marriage  of  Herod  Ins,  and  seems  to  place  the  arrest 
solely  on  political  grounds. 

It  appears,  from  these  statement::!  of  .Josephus  respect- 
ing the  origin  and  history  of  the  war,  that  the  death  of 

'  Antiq.,  18.  5. 1, 
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John  was  before  the  (Meat  of  Herod  by  Aretas,  and  that 
this  defeat  way  before  tins  death  of  Tiberius.  This  emperor 
died  in  March,  790.  It  was  also  probably  before  the  death 
of  Philip  the  Tetrareb.'  Thus  we  reach  only  the  indefinite 
result,  that  John  was  beheaded  before,  or  in  787.  And  we 
have  no  data  iu  Josephus  to  come  to  any  more  exact  con- 
clusion. Some  have  sought  to  obtain  a  more  definite  re- 
sult by  determining  the  time  when  Herod  made  that 
journey  to  Rome  in  which  he  met  Ilerodias,  but  without 


If,  then,  only  the  general  conclusion  can  he  drawn  from 
the  statements  of  Josephus,  that  John  was  put  to  death  be- 
fore 787,  let  us  turn  to  the  Evangelists.  We  learn  from 
John,  (iii.  23,  24,)  that  while  Jesus  was  baptizing  in  Judea, 
John  was  baptizing  at  Maori.  This  was  during  the  sum- 
mer of  780.  Jesus  discontinued  His  baptismal  work,  prob- 
ably in  December  of  that  year,  and  retired  into  Galilee. 
We  have  already  seen  that  John  continued  to  prosecute  his 
work  later.  In  John  (iv.  1)  there  is  no  assertion  that  the 
Baptist's  work  had  ended,  but  rather  a  plain  intimation  that 
it  was  still  in  progress,  for  there  is  a  comparison  between 
them,  and  the  result  is  that  Jesus  is  baptizing  more  than 
John.1  We  may  then  conclude  that  John  was  still  at 
liberty,  and  engaged  in  bis  work  about  the  beginning  of 
December,  780. 

The  grounds  upon  which  the  many  harmonists  and 
commentators,  who  make  the  cessation  of  the  Lord's  bap- 
tismal work  contemporaneous  with  John's  imprisonment, 
reach  this  conclusion,  are  various  and  by  no  means  con- 
cordant. .  But  most  agree  that  the  Lord  was  afraid  of  a 
like  imprisonment.  Thus  Lightfoot,  on  John  iv.  4,  says: 
"  Herod  had  imprisoned  John  Baptist  under  pretence  of 
his  growing  too  popular.     Our  Saviour,  understanding  this, 

1  See  Qreswell,  iii.  414.  '  Wioseler,  224. 
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disciples,  withdrew  too  from  Judea  into  Galilee,  that  He 
might  be  more  remote  from  that  hind  of  thunderbolt  St. 
John  had  been  struck  with."  But  the  arrest  of  John  was 
not  because  of  his  baptism,  but  because  of  his  reproof  of 
Herod,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Pharisees 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  That  Jesus  did  not  fear  any 
arrest  from  Herod,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  He  now 
leaves  a  province  under  Roman  rule  to  go  into  one  ruled 
over  by  Herod  himself,  and  moreover,  takes  up  His  abode 
in  the  near  vicinity  of  his  capital.  Nor,  as  lias  been  already 
shown,  was  He  in  any  bodily  danger  from  the  Pharisees. 
So  long  as  Jesus  simply  permitted  his  disciples  to  baptize 
He  was  guilty  of  no  crime,  although  the  validity  and  value 
of  His  baptism  might  be  denied. 

Greswell,  (ii.  512,)  who  admits  that  the  words  of  the 
Evangelist  imply,  that  when  Josuis  set  out  on  His  return  to 
Galilee,  John  was  not  yet  cast  into  prison,  (John  iv.  1,) 
supposes  that  before  lie  reached  there  lie  was  imprisoned. 
This,  however,  contradicts  the  Synoptists,  who  say  that 
Jesus  was  in  Judea  when  Ho  hoard  of  John's  imprisonment, 
and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  his  departure  into  Galilee, 
(Matt.  iv.  12.) 

If  we  compare  the  account  of  what  followed  the  return 
of  Jesus  to  Galilee,  as  given  by  John  (iv.  43-54)  with  that 
given  by  the  Synoptists,  we  find  full  proof  that  they  refer 
to  different  periods.  According  to  the  former,  Jesus  went 
to  Galilee,  not  to  begin  public  labors,  but  to  find  retire- 
ment. The  prophet,  as  a  rule,  having  no  honor  in  his  own 
country,  He  might  well  hope  to  pass  the  time  there  in  seclu- 
sion, without  attracting  public  attention,  till  the  issue  of 
Joint's  ministry  was  determined.  He  did  not  indeed  find 
the  privacy  which  He  sought,  because  the  Galileans  had 
been  eye-witnesses  of  what  lie  had  done  at  Jerusalem,  and 
were  favorably  inclined  toward  Him.     Very  soon  after  His 
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return  the  nobleman  from  Capernaum  sought  His  aid;  but 
aside  from  this,  there  is  no  indication  that  He  performed 
any  miracles  or  engaged  in  any  teaching.  Xo  disciples  live 
spoken  of  as  with  Him,  nor  any  crowds  of  people.  Nor 
when  lie  goes  up  to  the  feast  (v.  1}  does  He  appear  to  have 
been  attended  by  any  disciples.  On  tho  oilier  hand,  accord- 
ing to  the  Synoptists,  (Matt.  iv.  12-25;  Mark,  i.  14-21; 
Luke,  iv.  14,  15),  so  soon  as  He  heard  of  John's  imprison- 
ment He  began  His  labors  in  Galilee,  very  early  gathering 
again  His  disciples,  and  working  mi  rack-.',  and  teaching  in 
all  the  synagogues.  .His  lame  spread  immediately  through 
the  whole  region,  and  wherever  He  went  crowds  followed 
Him. 

The  manner  in  which  John  relates  what  the  Lord  did  in 
Galilee  up  to  the  time  of  the  feast,  ("v.  1,)  shows  that  he  re- 
garded Judca  as  the  proper  field  of  His  labors  during  this 
period,  and  His  works  in  Galilee  as  only  exceptional.  Only 
two  miracles  were  wrought  in  Galilee  during  this  period, 
and  both  at  Cana,  (John  ii.  1 ;  iv.  46.)  Of  the  first,  the 
Evangelist  says  :  "  This  beginning  of  miracles  did  Jesus  in 
Cana  of  Galilee,  and  manifested  forth  His  glory."  Of  the 
second:  "  This  is  again  the  second  miracle  that  Jesus  did, 
when  Ho  was  come  out  of  Judea  into  Galilee."  Both  these 
miracles  were  wrought  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
for  special  ends,  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  1  [is  ministry. 
Those  wrought  by  Him  in  Jerusalem  at  the  first  J.'assover 
(Johnii.  23,  compare  ill.  2)  are  merely  alluded  io,  although 
they  seem  to  have  been  of  a  striking  character  ;  but  these 
are  sped  lied  as  wrought  by  Josun  coming  out  of  Judea,  the 
proper  place  of  His  minis;. ry,  into  Galilee  where  His  minis- 
try had  not  yet  begun,  John  being  not  yet  imprisoned.' 

"We  thus  find  confirmatory  evidence  that  the  Baptist 
was  not  imprisoned  till  after  December,  780.     But  on  the 

'  See  Wieseler,  271,  nole  2. 
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other  hand,  this  imprisonment  was  before  the  feast,  (Jolin, 
v.  I.)  The  proof  of  this  we  find  in  the  words  of  the  Lord 
spoken  at  this  feast,  {v.  35,)  referring  to  John,  "  He  was  a 
burning  and  a  shining  light,  and  ye  were  willing  for  a  season 
to  rejoice  in  Ms  light."  Hero  John's  work  is  spoken  of  as 
something  past.  "  Ho  was,"  and  "  ye  were  willing  for  a 
season."  Alford  remarks,  "  This  '  was,'  ije,  shows,  as  Slier 
rightly  observes,  that  John  was  now  east  into  prison,  if  not 
executed."  Tholuek  says,  "'He  was,'  implies  that  John 
had  already  left  the  stage."  But  the  feast  at  which  these 
words  were  spoken,  we  have  already  identified  as  the  Pass- 
over of  781.  Sometime,  then,  Let  ween  December,  780,  and 
April,  781,  the  Hapf.is(,  was  imprisoned. 

But  we  may  fix  the  time  still  more  definitely.  When 
Jesus  heard  of  John's  imprisonment  He  was  in  Judea,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  alter  Ho  gave  up  bap- 
tizing and  retired  into  Galilee,  Ho  came  again  into  Judea 
till  the  feast,  (r.  I.)  It  was  at  this  timo  (April,  781) 
that  He  heard  at  Jerusalem  of  John's  imprisonment,  to 
which,  as  we  just  saw,  He  alluded  in  His  address  to  the 
Jews.  We  may  then  place  this  event  a  little  before  this 
feast,  say  in  March,  781. 

St.  John,  who  has  been  our  solo  informant  in  all  relating 
to  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  Judea,  narrates  nothing  that 
occurred  between  the  feast  (v.  1}  and  the  feeding  of  the 
5,000,  (vi.  1 ,)  an  interval  of  a  year.  We  must  therefore  turn 
to  the  Synoptists,  whose  narrative  commences  at  this  point. 

By  Matthew  (iv.  12)  it  is  said  that  Jesus,  "when  He 
heard  that  John  was  cast  into  prison,  departed  into  Galilee, 
and  leaving  Kazareth  came  and  dwelt  in  Ca-pe.niav.ivi." 
This  implies  that  on  leaving  Judea  He  went  first  to  Naza- 
reth and  afterward  to  Capernaum.  Mark  (i.  14)  speaks 
only  in  general  terms  of  His  coming  into  Galilee.  Luke 
(iv.  14.  15)  gives  a  brief  outline  of  His  ministry  there,  that 
He  taught  in  their  synagogues,  that  His  fame  spread  abroad, 
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and  that  He  was  glorified  of  all.  It  is  not  wholly  clear 
whether  this  Evangelist  lic.ro  gives  by  anticipation  a  sum- 
mary of  His  work  and  its  results,  or  means  to  state  that 
Jesus  began  preaching  in  the  synagogues  of  Galileo  pre- 
vious to  His  arrival  at.  Nazareth,  and  was  everywhere  favor- 
ably received.  The  latter  is  in  itself  not  improbable,  but 
the  former  is  most  in  keeping  with  the  narrative.  Some 
have  supposed  that  He  went  to  Nazareth  by  way  of  Ca- 
pernaum, and  that  in  the  latter  city  Ho  wrought  some  mir- 
acles which  are  not  directly  mentioned,  but  to  which  He  is 
thought  to  allude  when  He  speaks  at  Nazareth  of  works 
which  He  had  clone  at  Capernaum,  (Luke  iv.  23.)' 

But  it  is  not  impossible,  as  said  by  Ebrard,  that  He 
refers  to  the  earlier  hcalim;  of  the  nobleman's  son,  who  was 
sick  at  Capernaum,  though  Jesus  Himself  was  at  Cana. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  teaching  of 
the  Lord  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum  and  His  miracles 
are  spoken  of,  (Mark  i.  21-34;  Lukeiv.  31-42,)  as  if  He 
then  ibr  the  first  time  begiui  His  labors  there. 

A3  Matthew  (xiii.  5IS-5H)  and  Mark  (vi.  1-6)  both  speak 
of  a  visit  of  Jesus  to  Nazareth,  but  apparently  at  a  later 
period,  it  is  a  question  whether  this  visit  can  bo  identified 
with  that  mentioned  by  Luke,  (iv.  16-30,)  or  whether  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  distinct.1  There  are  several  points  of 
likeness,  but  not  more  than  would  naturally  exist  in  two 
visits  made  under  such  peculiar  circumstances.  In  both 
His  words  excite  the  asl  oniidnnenl.,  not  unmixed  with  envy, 
of  His  fellow-townsmen  ;  and  recalling  to  mind  His  origin, 
and  His  education  amongst  themselves,  and  His  family, 
whose  members  they  knew,  they  are  offended  at  His  pro- 
phetic claims.    In  both  He  repeats  the  proverb,  so  strikiugly 

i  Krafft,  Alforcl,  RiggeDbacb. 

=  Opinions  of  lucent  inquires  ;iro  about  equnily  divided.  In  favor  of 
their  identity  are  Luuge,  Alford,  Lucius',  I'Vioiliii-b,  i.ichtcr.stciti ;  against  it, 
Meyer,  Stier,  JiiibiiiiOn,  Tisdii'iidijif,  Wie^^t,  KrdVl,  Tuv.T.seLid,  Ellkult. 
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applicable,  that  "  a  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in 
his  own  country ;"  but  with  this  difference,  that  at  tlio  sec- 
ond vwit  He  adds,  with  apparent  reference  to  Hi:.;  brothers 
and  sisters,  "  and  among  his  own  kin  and  in  his  own 
house."  On  the  other  hand,  the  points  of  difference  are 
more  numerous,  and  more  plainly  marked.  In  the  former 
visit  He  is  alone ;  in  the  latter  He  is  accompanied  by  His 
disciples,  (Mark  vi.  1.)  In  the  former  He  is  attacked  by 
the  enraged  populace,  and  escapes  through,  supernatural 
aid  the  threatened  death  ;  in  the  latter,  though  He  mar- 
velled at  their  unbelief,  He  continues  there  for  a  time,  and 
heals  a  few  sick  folk.  In  the  former,  "passing  through 
the  midst  of  them  Ho  went  His  way,  and  came  to  Caper- 
naum, a  city  of  Galilee  ; "  in  the  latter  He  "  went  round 
about  the  villages  teaching."  The  mention  of  the  healing 
of  the  sick  by  31  ark  clearly  shows  the.  visits  to  have  been 
distinct,  for  it  could  not  have  taken  place  before  His  first 
teaching  in  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath,  and  immediately 
afterward  He  was  obliged  to  flee  from  their  rage. 

The  wrath  of  the  people,  so  unprovoked,  and  their  ef- 
fort to  kill  Iliiu,  seev, i.  suiheleiitly  to  justify  the  opinion  of 
Kathanael  in  regard  to  Nazareth.  From  this  incident  it 
is  plain  that  they  were  fierce  and  cruel,  and  ready  from 
mere  envy  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  one  wdio 
had  lived  among  them,  a  neighbor  and  friend,  all  His  life. 
It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  they  may  long  have 
been  conscious  that,  though  dwelling  among  them,  lie  was 
not  of  them,  and  thus  a  secret  feeling  of  dislike  and  ill-will 
have  been  slumbering  in  their  hearts.  This  is  the  only 
instance  recorded  of  the  Lord's  reading  in  a  synagogue, 
and  He  may  have  been  asked  so  to  do  as  having  been  for 
so  many  years  a  member  of  the  congregation,  or  because 
of  the  repuial  ion  lie  had  already  acquired.  Elsewhere  He 
preached  in  the  synagogues,  permission  being  everywhere 
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given  Him,  apparently  in  virtue  of  His  prophetic  claims. 
(Compare  Acts  xiii.  15.) 

The  city  of  Nazareth,  being  bnilt  upon  the  side  of  a  steep 

bi!I,  presents  severa'  precipices  down  which  a  person  might 
be  oust.  Tb tit  which  has  for  mum-  yuars  been  pointed  out 
as  the  place  where  the  attempt  wm  made  on.  the  Lord's 
lite,  and  called  the  mount  of  Precipitation,  lies  some  two 
miles  from  the  village.  It  is  a  eei^pictuius  object  from  the 
plain  of  Kr]  radon,  which  ii  overlooks;.  Its  distance  from 
the  village  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  cannot  have  been  the 
real  scene  of  the  event.  The  cliff  which  travellers  have 
generally  fixed  upon  as  best  answering  to  the  narrative 
lies  just  back  of  the  Maronitc  church,  and  is  some  thirty  or 
forty  feet  in  height.' 

A  chronological  datum  has  been  found  byBongel  in  the 
fact  that  the  passage  of  Isaiah  read  by  the  Lord  (Luke  iv. 
IS,  19)  was  that  appointed  to  be  read  on  the  morning  of 
the  great  day  of  Atonement."  But  it  is  by  no  means  cer> 
tain  that  such  was  the  order  at  this  time ;  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear whether  Jesus  read  the  passage  appointed  for  the  day, 
or  that  to  which  Ife  opened  intentionally  or  under  divine 
direction.  Some  of  the  fathers,  from  v.  19,  where  mention 
is-  made  of  "  tii  e  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,"  inferred  that 
His  ministry  continued  but  a  single  year.  That  no  definite 
period  of  time  is  mean!  suflieU'iii.ly  appears,  however,  from 
the  context,  (Is.  lxi.  2.) 

Thus  rejected  ai;  Nazareth.  Je^as  departs  to  Capernaum. 
We  know  not  whether  private  and  personal  reasons  had 
any  influence  in  the  selection  of  this  city  as  the  central 
point  of  His  labors  in  Galilee.    Some,  as  Lightfoot  and 

i  Robinson,  ii.  235;  RHter,  Theil  ctj.  744.  Van  Do  Velctc,  Journey,  ii. 
S;i,"i,  ti:i:)ks  that  'his  cannot  be  the  ;;!;ii'e,  fi'id  su])i;u»i.,s  lint  Itc  iirecijiice 
where  the  Saviour's  life  was  threatened,  haa  crumbled  away  from  the  ef- 
fect of  earthquakes  ami  oilier  causes. 

'  Seo  also  McKniglit,  Har,  in  loco, 
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Ewald,  have  supposed  that  Joseph  had  possessions  there, 
and  that  the  family,  the  Lord's  mother  and  brethren,  were 
now  residing  there,  (John  ii.  12.)  More  probably,  in  the 
selection  of  Capernaum  He  was  determined  chiefly  "by  its 
local  position  ami  relations.  Lying  upon  the  sea  of  Galilee 
and  the  great  roads  from  Egypt  lo  Syria  miming  through 
it,  and  in  the  direct  line  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus,1  il 
gave  Him  such  facilities  of  intercourse  with  men  as  He 
could  not  have  had  in  secluded  Nazareth.  Not  only  could 
He  readily  visit  all  parts  of  Galilee,  but  by  means  of  the 
lake  He  had  ready  across  also  to  the  region  upon  the  other 
side,  and  to  the  towns  both  north  and  south  in  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan.  From  it  he  could  easily  make  circuits  into 
Galilee  on  the  west,  into  Trachonilis  on  the  north,  and  into 
Decapolis  and  Perea  on  the  east  and  south.  Besides  this 
local  fitness  for  1!  is  work,  it  was  also  the  residence  of  Simon 
and  Andrew,  and  but  a  little  way  from  liclhsaida,  the  city 
of  Philip. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  Gospels  whether  the  Lord 
had  ;l  honse  of  His  own  at  Capernaum,  or  dwelt  with  some 
relative  or  disciple.  His  own  words,  (Matt.  viii.  20,)  "the 
Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  His  head,"  seem  decisive 
that  He  did  not  own  any  dwelling,  but  was  dependent  upon 
others  even  for  a  place  where  to  sleep.  He  is  spoken  of  as 
entering  the  house  of  .Peter,  (Matt;,  viii.  14,)  and  the  form 
of  expression,  (Mark  ii.  1,)  "it  was  noised  abroad  that  He 
had  come  home,"  (compare  iiL  19,)  implies  that  He  had  a 
■fixed  place  of  abode.  Norton,  in  common  with  many,  sup- 
poses that  He  resided  in  the  house  of  Peter ;  Alexander  (on 
Mark  i.  29)  suggests  that  Peter  may  "have  opened  a  house 
for  the  convenience  of  his  Lord  and  master  in  the  intervals 
of  His  itinerant  labors."  If,  however,  His  mother  was  now 
living  at  Capernaum,  which  is  by  no   means  certain,  He 

'  Robinson,  ii.  405 ;  Hitter,  Theil  xv.  271. 
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would  naturally  take  up  Tlis  alio  el  e  with  lior.  "  The  change 
of  abode,"  says  Alford,  "  seems  to  have  included  the  whole 
family,  except-  tho  sisters,  who  may  have  been  married  at 
Nazareth."  G-reswell  asserts  that  the  incident  respecting 
the  tribute  money  (Matt.  xvii.  24)  proves  indisputably  th;;t 
He  was  a  legal  inhabitant  of  Capernaum. 

The  sea  of  Galilee  i;;  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Jor- 
dan, which  enter  at  the  northern,  and  flow  out  at  the 
southern  extremity.  Its  shape  is  that  of  an  irregular  oval, 
somewhat  broadest  at  the  upper  part,  and  is  about  fourteen 
miles  in  length,  and  sis  or  sevea  in  width.  The  water  is  clear 
and  sweet,  and  used  for  drinking  by  the  inhabitants  along  its 
shores,  many  of  whom  ascribe  to  it  medicinal  qualities.  It 
is  650  feet  lower  than  the  Mediterranean,  and  probably 
may  fill  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  The  west  shores 
of  the  lake  are  more  precipitous  than  those  of  tho  east. 
Being  surrounded  with  hills,  those  on  the  east  nearly  2,000 
feet  high,  which  arc  seamed  with  deep  ravines  down  which 
the  winds  swoop  with  great  violence,  it  is  very  much  ex- 
posed to  sudden  and  furious  storms.1 

Nearly  midway  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  is  "  the 
land  of  Geimcsaret,"  (Matt.  xiv.  34;  Mark  vi.  53.)  It  is 
made  by  a  recession  of  the  hills  from  the  shore,  and  forms 
a  segment  of  a  circle,  being  about  four  miioM  long  and  three 
broad.  It  begins  on  the  south,  just  above  the  village  of 
Mejdel,  or  Magdala,  and  extends  northward  to  the  point 
where  the  promontory  of  Khan  M.inyoh  stretches  down  to 
the  water.  It  is  well  watered,  though  better  in  the  south- 
ern than  in  the  northern  pari,  several,  fountains  arising  in 
it,  large  and  copious,  and  several  streams  from  the  hills 
westward  pouring-  their  waters  through  it  to  the  lake  in 
the  rainy  season.* 

In  or  near  tho  land  of  Gennosaret  was  the  city  of  Ca- 
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peniaum.  The  interest  which  all  feel  in  a  place  which  was 
so  long  the  Lord's  residence,  and  the  central  point  of  His 
labors,  leads  us  to  inquire  with  some  minute; less  respecting 
its  site.  This  lias  long  been  the  object  oi'  dispute.  Nei- 
ther the  statements  of  the  Evangelists,  nor  of  Josephus,  nor 
of  the  fathers,  are  so  do  finite  that  we  can  determine  the  exact 
spot;  and  modern  travellers  who  have  carefully  examined 
all  probable  sites  along  the  lake,  are  by  no  means  agreed  in 
their  conclusions.  Ail,  therefore,  thai  we  can  now  do  is  to 
give  a  summary  of  the  question  as  it  stands  in  the  light  of 
the  most  recent  investigation.  As  Tiel.hsaida  and  Chorazin 
were  adjacent  cities,  joined  with  Capernaum  in  the  same 
high  privileges  and  ialling  under  the  same  condemnation, 
(Matt.  xi.  20  ;  Luke  x.  13,)  and  their  sites  are  also  subjects 
of  dispiite,  we  shall  embrace  them  in  this  geographical  in- 
quiry. 

It  is  known  from  the  Gospels,  (Matt,  iv.  13,  ix.  1,  xiii.  1 ; 
Mark  ii.  13 ;  John  vi.  IT,)  that  Capernaum  was  seated  upon 
the  sea-shore,  and  it  appears  from  a  comparison  of  John 
vi.  17  with  Matt.  xiv.  34,  and  Mark  vi.  53,  that  it  was 
either  in  or  near  "  the  land  of  Gennesaret."  More  distinct 
information  is  )j;iveii  us  by  Josephs,1  who,  spea!;ing  of  the 
plain  of  Gennesaret,  says:  "It  is  irrigated  by  a  highly  fer- 
tilizing spring,  called  Caphcrnsum  by  the  people  of  the 
country,  This  some  have  thought  a  vein  of  the  Nile,  from 
its  producing  a  fish  similar  to  the  coracin  of  the  lake  of 
Alexandria.-  Xfj  then,  Capernaum  lay  upon  or  near  the 
plain,  as  all  admit,  the  position  of  this  spring  must  deter- 
mine its  position,  for  wo  cannot  doubt  that  the  fountain 
took  its  name  from  the  city,  and  the  two  were  near  each 
other.  But  how  shall  we  determine  which  of  the  several 
fountains  watering  that  plain  is  the  one  in  question?  Let 
us  pass  them  all  in  review,  and  test  them  by  the  description. 
of  Josephus. 

'  War,  S.  10.  8. 
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The  southernmost  fount a  in,  lying  near  the  western  range 
of  hills,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the  lake  shore, 
is  that  known  as  the  Hound  Fountain,  from  a  circular  in- 
olosnre  of  hewn  stones,  and  is  described  by  'Robinson  as 
"  forming  an  oval  reservoir  more  than  fifty  feet  in  diam- 
eter ;  the  water  is  perhaps  two  feet  deep,  beautifully  limpid 
and  sweet,  bubbling  up  and.  flowing  out  rapidly  in  a  large 
stream  to  water  the  plain  below.  Numerous  small  fell  are 
sporting  in  the  basin."  This,  however,  cannot  be  the  foun- 
tain, as  no  ruins  are  to  be  found  around  it.  Robinson,  who 
made  search  for  them,  says,  "  there  was  milking  that  could 
indicate  that  any  town  or  village  had  ever  occupied  the 
spot."     In  this  opinion  Thomson  concurs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  claims  of  this  fountain  to  be  the 
fountain  of  Caphcrnaum  are  strenuously  defended  by  Re 
Saulcy,  (ii.  423,}  who  asserts  that  he  found  distinct  traces 
of  the  ruins  of  the  city  upon  the  adjacent  hills.  Ills  facility, 
however,  in  finding  ruins  is  so  great,  that  his  judgment 
here  needs  corroboration.1 

Aside  from  the  absence  of  all  indications  that  a  city  ever 
stood  near  it,  the  Round  Fountain  would  answer  well  to 
the  description  of  Joseplms.  A  large  stream  of  water  flows 
from  it  to  irrigate  the  plain,  and  numerous  fish  are  found 
in  its  basin,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  of  a 
species  different  from  those  found  in  the  lake.  It  is  not 
clear  how  the  particular  mentioned  by  Josophu.s  respecting 
the  fountain  of  Caphernaum,  that  it  produced  a  fish  like 
the  coracin  of  the  lake  of  Alexandria,  and  hence  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  vein  of  the  Nile,  is  to  be  understood.  If  the 
fish  hi  the  lake  and  in  the  fountain  were  the  same,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  why  the  fountain  should  have  been  thought  a 
vein  of  the  Nile.  This  would  then  imply  that  there  was  no 
such  connection  between  the  fountain  and  the  lake  as  to 
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allow  the  fish  to  pass  and  repass.  The  fish  in  the  fountain 
wore  like  those  in  the  lake  el'  Alexandria,  and  unlike  those 
in  the  lake  of  Galilee.  This  circumstance  points  to  the 
Round  Fountain,  which  is  too  far  distant  to  allow  "fish  of 
any  size  to  pass  Let  ween  it  and  the  lake."  Robinson,  how- 
ever, draws  directly  the  opposite  Inference,  that  the  fish  in 
the  fountain  and  the  lake  were  the  same,  and  that  the  for- 
mer must  have  been  on  the  shore,  so  that  the  fish  "  could 
pass  and  repass  without  difficulty."  As  the  language  of 
Josephus  is  thus  susceptible  of  such  opposite  interpreta- 
tions, no  particular  stress  can  be  laid  upon  this  cirotmi- 
si,aii;-e. 

Dismissing,  then,  the  claim  of  the  Remind  Fountain,  be- 
eaa.se  of  the  absence  of  any  ruins  in  its  neighborhood,  we 
proceed  to  the  next  fountain  which  presents  its  claim, 
This  is  called  Ain  et  Tin,  and  rises  near  Khan  llinyeh,  at 
the  point  where  the  western  Iiill:;  mmrorieb  the  lake  shore 
at  the  north -eastern  extremity  of  the  plain.  Robinson  thus 
describes  it,  (ii.  403,)  "Between  the  Khan  and  the  shore  a 
large  fountain  rushes  out  from  beneath  the  rocks,  and  forms 
a  brook  flowing  into  the  lake  a  lev,-  rods  distant.  Near  by 
are  several  -other  springs.  Our  guides  said  those  springs 
were  brackish,  but  Burekbardt  describes  the  waters  of  the 
main  source  as  sweet.  Along  the  Jake  is  a  tract  of  luxuri- 
ant herbage  occasioned  by  the  springs."  And  elsewhere, 
■'  The  lake,  when  full,  as  now,  sets  up  nearly  or  quite  to  the 
fountain."  Thompson  speaks  of  it  as  "  coming  out  close  to 
the  lake  and  on  a  level  with  its  surface,"  and  of  its  waters 
as  not  good  to  drink.  Porter  says :  "  From  the  base  of 
the  cliff,  not  far  from  the  water  line,  springs  a  large  fig 
tree,  which  spreads  its  branches  over  a  fountain  called 
from  this  circumstance  Ain  et  Tin,  'the  Fountain  of  the 
Fig.'"  From  these  descriptions  it  seems  plain  that  this 
cannot  be  the  fountain  spoken  of  by  Josephus.  He  says, 
"  the  plain  is  irrigated  by  a  highly  fertilizing  spring  called 
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Caphernaum."  The;  fact  that  Ain  ct.  Tin  lies  close  to  the 
lake,  and  almost  upon  a  level  with  it,  in  alecs  it  impossible 
that  its  waters  could  ever  have  been  used  for  purposes  of 
irrigation,  "It  is  very  improbable."  says  Norton,  "that 
Joseplius  would  have  spoken  in  the  terms  which  iie  uses  of 
this  latter  fountain,  the  fertilizing  effects  of  which  are  so 
confined."  That  the  few  yards  or  rods  lying  between  it 
and  the  shore  should  be  watered  and  fertilized,  is  unim- 
portant. Nor  are  there  any  ruins  of  importance  near 
this  fountain,  such  as  would  naturally  mark  the  site  of  a 
city  like  Capernaum.  They  are  thus  spoken  of  by  Robin- 
son :  "A  few  rods  south  of  the  khan  and  fountain  is  a  low 
mound  or  swell,  with  ruins  occupying  a  considerable  cir- 
cumference. The  few  remains  seemed  to  be  mostly  dwell- 
ings of  no  very  remote  date,  but  there  was  not  enough  to 
make  out  anything  with  certainty."  Upon  his  second 
journey  the  ruins  appeared  to  him  mere  extensive  (iii.  3-15}  : 
"The  remains  are  strewed  around  in  shapeless  heaps,  but 
are  much  more  considerable  and  extensive  than  my  former 
impressions  bad  led  me  to  anticipate.  Indeed,  there  are 
here  remains  enough  not  only  to  warrant,  but  to  require 
the  hypothesis  of  a  large  am/ient.  place."  Thomson  (i.  545) 
on  the  contrary  speaks  of  "  the  few  foundations  near  Khan 
Minych  as  not.  adequate  to  answer  the  demands  of  history. 
No  one  would  think  of  them  if  he  had  not  a  theory  to 
maintain  which  required  them  to  represent  Capernaum." 
Porter  (ii.  430)  speaks  of  "  many  vestiges  of  ruins  between 
the  fountain  and  the  shore,  but  it  requires  a  careful  scru- 
tiny to  find  them."  Bonav  (437)  says:  "The  ruins  to  the 
south  of  the  Khan  on  a  small  rising  ground  are  inconsid- 
erable, so  much  so  that  we  should  not  have  noticed  them 
had  not  our  attention  been  called  to  them.  No  large 
town  surely  stood  here,  else  it  would  have  left  some  traces 
of  itself."  These  differing  and  somewhat  conflicting  state- 
ments show  at  least  that,  whatever  may  be  the  cause, 
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whether  by  the  transportation  of  the  stones  to  Tiberias  or 

elsewhere,  as  said  hy  Jlobmson,  or  as  the  more  direct  re- 
sult of  the  doom  spoken  against  it,  almost  all  traces  of  the 
city,  if  it  stood  here,  have  disappeared. 

If,  then,  neither  the  Ito'.iml  Fountain  nor  that  of  Ain  et 
Tin,  answers  to  the  description  of  Josepbus,  and  are  the 
only  fountains  lying  in  the  plain,  wo  must  seek  it  away 
from  the  plain,  and  yet  so  near  it  that  its  waters  may  irri- 
gate its  fields.  Such  a  one  Thomson  thinks  he  finds  about. 
15  minutes  north  of  [vlum  Minyoh,  ami  which  is  called  Et- 
Tabiga.  The  grounds  of  his  opinion  will  be  best  shown  by 
some  quotations  from  Robinson  and  Porter.  In  going 
northward  along  the  shore  from  Khan  Miuych,  says  Rob- 
inson (iii.  345),  "we  struck  up  over  the  rocky  and  precipitous 
point  of  the  bill  above  the  fountain,  toward  the  northeast. 
There  is  no  passage  along  its  base,  which  is  washed  by  the 
waters  of  the  lake.  A  path  has  been  cut  in  ancient  times 
along  the  rock,  some  twenty  feet  above  the  water,  and  we 
found  no  difficulty  in  passing.  One  feature  of  the  excava- 
tion surprised  us,  namely,  that  for  most  of  the  way  there  is 
a  channel  cut  in  the  rock,  about  three  feet  deep  and  as 
many  wide,  which  seemed  evidently  to  have  been  an  aque- 
duct once  conveying  water  for  irrigating  the  northern  part 
of  the  plain  El-Ghuwcir  (Gcmicsaret.)  There  was  no  mis- 
taking the  nature  and  object  of  this  channel ;  and  yet  no 
waters  were  near  which  could  be  thus  conveyed  except 
from  the  fountains  of  Et-Tab;ghah.  The  fountains  issue 
from  under  the  hill,  just  back  of  the  village.  Wo  went 
thither,  and  found  built  ttp  solidly  around  the  main  foun- 
tain an  octagonal  lioman  reservoir,  now  in  ruins.  Like 
those  at  Ras-el-Ain,  near  Tyre,  it  was  obviously  built  in 
order  to  raise  the  water  to  a  certain  height  for  an  aqueduct. 
The  bead  of  water  was  sufficient  to  cany  it  to  the  channel 
around  the  point  of  the  opposite  hill  into  the  plain  El- 
Ghuweir;  but  "whether  this  was  done  by  a  canal  around 
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the  sides  of  the  valley,  or  whether  even  it  was  done  at  all, 
there  are  now  no  further  traces  from  which  to  form  a 
judgment.  The  water  has  a  saltish  taste,  but  is  not  un- 
palatable." We  add  Porter's  description  (ii.  429):  "Et- 
Tahlghah  is  situated  in  a  little  nook  or  bay  close  upon  the 
shore.  The  first  thing  that  attracts  attention  is  the  abun- 
dance of  water  ;  f-tveanis,  aqueducts,  poo!-!, ;];-,,[  fouutains  are 
all  around  us.  The  large  fountains  burst  out  from  the  base 
of  the  hill,  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  north,  and  here, 
around  the  principal  one,  is  an  ancient  octagonal  reservoir, 
something  like  those  at  Ras-el-Ain,  near  Tyre,  probably 
constructed  to  raise  the  water  so  that  it  might  be  carried 
to  the  plain  of  El-Ghuweir  westward,  for  irrigation." 

Here  then  at  Kt-Tahiga,  is  a  fountain  sufficiently  copious 
to  irrigate  the  plain  of  Geimesaret,  avid  at  no  great,  distance. 
That  its  waters  were  actually  used  for  thai  purpose  appears 
from  the  fact  that  a  reservoir  was  built  to  raise  them  to 
the  requisite  height,  and  that  an  aqueduct  was  cut  through 
the  rook  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  plain  to 
convey  them  there.  It  seems  impossible  to  account  for 
this  reservoir  and  this  aqueduct,  except  as  constructed  for 
purposes  of  irrigation,  and  llobin-on  speak*  of  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  plain  lying  back  from  the  shore  as  "  appar- 
ently fertilized  by  water  brought  by  the  aqueduct  around 
the  point  of  the  northern  hill." 

In  this  point,  then,  Et-Tabiga  answers  fully  to  the  de- 
scription of  Josephus,  and  the  great  abundance  of  water 
bursting  out  from  beneath  the  hill  would  much  better  jus- 
tify the  popular  fancy  that  it  was  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  than 
the  lesser  fountains  already  mentioned. 

Assuming  for  the  present  with  Thomson,  that  at  Tabiga 
is  the  fountain  Capbernamn  of  Josephus,  let  us  now  look 
for  the  city.  But  in  its  immediate  vicinity  are  no  ruins  of 
importance;  the  nearest  are  those  of  Tell  Hum,  lying  north- 
easterly upon  the  shore.     "Here,"  says  Robinson,  (ii.246,) 
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"  are  the  remains  of  a  place  of  considerable  extent,  cover- 
ing a  tract  of  at  least  half  a  mile  in  length  along  the  shore, 
and  about  half  that  breadth  inland.  They  consist  chiefly 
of  the  fallen  "walls  of  dwellings  and  oilier  buildings,  all  of 
unhewn  stone,  except  two  rubs."  Thomson  (i.  540)  thus 
describes  them :  "The  shapeless  remains  arc  piled  up  in  utter 
confusion  along  the  shore,  extend  up  the  hill  northward  for 
at  least  fifty  rods,  and  are  ranch  more  extensive  and  strik- 
ing than  those  of  any  other  ancient  city  on  this  part  of  the 
Lake."  Keith' says:  "They  form  no  inconsiderable  Held 
of  ruins,  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference."  Rob- 
inson does  not  speak  of  any  ruins  as  lying  between  Tabiga 
and  Tell  Hum,  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  minutes, 
but  Thomson  says  that  "traces  of  old  buildings  extend 
nearly  all  the  way  along  the  shore."  As  there  arc  no  in- 
dications that  a  large  city  was  ever  situated  directly  at 
'L'abign,  those  who  regard  this  fountain  as  that  of  Capher 
naum  must  place  the  city  itself  at  Tell  Hum.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  arguments  in  favor  of  this  site. 

A  principal  argument  is  the  similarity  of  name,  the  last 
syllable  being  the  same  in  both.  Caphernauni  is  Kefr 
Nahum,  "the  village  of  Nahum,"  who  was  some  well- 
known  person;  or  "the  village  of  consolation,"  viaas  con- 
sokUio/its.'  Thomson  assorts  that  it  is  "a  very  common 
way  of  curtailing  old  names  to  retain  only  the  final  syl- 
lable." The  substitution  of  Tell,  meaning  1ml,  for  Kefr,  vil- 
lage, he  explains  by  the  fact  that  the  village  became  a  heap 
of  ruins  or  rubbish,  and  to  such  a  heap  the  Arabs  apply 
the  term  Tell.  Thus  Kefr  Nahum  was  changed  into  Tell 
Nahum,  and  then  abbreviated  into  Tell  Hum.3 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  Tell  Hum  is  drawn  from 

■  Evidence  of  Prophecy,  18B0,  loo. 

■  Ilerzog,  Encyc.,  vii.  369  ;   Winer,  i,  210. 

»  Winer,  i.  210  ;   Wilson,  it  133  ;   Ev,-akl  Christ  us,  257,  note. 
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the -narrative  of  Josephus.'  Beiog  breisod  by  a  fall  from  hia 
horee  in  a  skirmish  near  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  he  was 
carried  to  a  village  named  Cepharnome.  Here  he  remained 
during  the  day,  lint  was  removed  l>y  medical  direction  that 
night  to  Tarichca,  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake.  From 
this  the  inference  may  he  drawn  that  Capernaum  was  the 
first  city  of  importance  from  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan 
southward,  as  the  soldiers  would  not  have  carried  a  wound- 
ed man  further  than  was  necessary.  Hence  Capernaum 
was  Tell  Hum  rather  than  Khan  Muiyeh."  This,  is  not  im- 
probable, but  as  we  know  not  whether  special  reasons  may 
not  have  led  Josephus  to  prefer  Capernaum  to  any  other 
city  on  that  part  of  the  shore,  irrespective  of  distance,  the 
argument  is  not  at  all  decisive.1 

In  favor  of  Tell  Hum  Thomson  also  appeals  to  tradition : 
"So  far  as  I  can  discover,  after  spending  many  weeks  in 
tiiia  neighborhood,  off  and  on,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  invariable  tradition  of  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews  fixe? 
Capernaum  at  Toll  Hum,  and  I  believe  correctly." 

To  this  view  two  .strong  objections  are  made:  First,  that 
Tell  Hum  is  toe  remote  from  the  fountains  at  Tabiga.  The 
exact  distance  is  in  dispute.  Robinson  took  thirty-five  min- 
utes in  passing  from  the  latter  to  the  former.  Elsewhere 
he  speaks  of  them  as  an  hour  apart ;  Porter  as  forty  min- 
utes, Thomson  as  thirty  minutes.  The  distance  must  be  a 
mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles.  Robinson  insists,  in  reply  to 
Hitter,  that  the  city  and  fountain,  both  bearing  the  same 
name,  must  be  adjacent  to  each  other.  It  is  doubtless  gen- 
erally true,  that  the  site  of  the  fountain  determines  the  site 
of  the  village,  and  both  lie  in  close  proximity ;  but  the  rule 
would  not  hold  in  case  of  those  cities  which  were  built 
along  the  lake,  and  thus  amply  supplied  with  water.  Here 
the  selection  of  a  site  would  naturally  be  governed  by  other 
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considerations.  We  arc  not  then  to  think  it  impossible 
that  a  considerable  distance  should  intervene  between  the 
city  and  its  fountains.  If  the  latter  were  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  former,  and  their  waters  used  by  its  citizens  for 
mills  or  other  purposes,  they  would  naturally  be  called  hy 
its  name.  As  wo  have  seen,  the  quantity  of  water  at  Et- 
Tabiga  is  very  abundant.  Robinson  speaks  (ii.  405)  of  "a 
very  copious  stream  bursting  forth  from  immense  foun- 
tains. The  stream  drives  one  or  two  mills,  and  double  the 
same  quantity  of  water  runs  to  waste.  Several  other  mills 
are  in  ruins."  It  was  not  then  merely  to  supply  water 
for  drinking  and  general  domestic  uses  that,  these  fountains 
were  valuable.  Thomson  regards  Tabiga  as  "  the  great 
manufacturing  siiburb  of  Capernaum,"  where  were  clustered 
together  the  mills,  potteries,  and  tan  v.!  erics,  and  other  oper- 
ations of  this  sort,  the  traces  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen. 
"I  oven  derive  this  name  Tabiga  from,  this  business  of  tan- 
ning," If  Tabiga  were  thus  a  suburb  of  Capernaum,  wo 
should  naturally  expect  to  find  remains  of  former  habita- 
tions scattered  along  between  them/  Thomson  states  that 
"  traces  of  old  buildings  extend  all  the  way  along  the  shore 
from  Tabiga  to  Tell  Hum,"  thus  connecting  them  together 
as  city  and  suburb.  Robinson,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of 
''  other  fountains  and  a  town  "  as  lying  between.  In  this 
we  have  Thomson's  personal  assurance  that  he  is  in  error.' 

But  the  second  and  more  important  objection  is  that 
Capernaum,  according  to  the  Evangelists,  was  situated  in 
the  land  of  Geunesaret,  and  cannot,  therefore,  have  heen 
at  Tell  Hum.'  The  consideration  of  this  point  necessarily 
involves  a  consideration  of  the  site  of  Bethsaida, 

It  is  said  by  Luke  (ix.  10)  that  after  the  return  of  the 
apostles  from  their  mission,  and  the  announcement  of  the 

'  As  to  ttie  statement  of  Arculf,  Early  Travels,  9,  see  Wilsoo,  ii.  l&; 
Thnrpp  in  Journal  Class,  ami  riuc,  Phil.  ii.  390. 

s  tee  Ko'omsoii,  iii,  iiifl  and  358. 
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death  of  the  Baptist,  the  Lord  "  went  aside  privately  into  a 
desert  place  belonging  to  the  city  called  Bethsaida."  All 
now  agree  that  this  was  Bethsaida  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
or  Bethsaida  Julias.  In  this  neighborhood  took  place, 
probably  within  a  few  hours,  the  feeding  of  the  five  thou- 
sand. After  this,  toward  night,  He  sends  His  disciples 
away  in  a  ship,  "  to  go  unto  the  other  side  before  unto 
Bethsaida,"  or  over  against  Bsthsaida,  (Mark  vi.  45.)  John 
says  (vi.  17)  that  "  they  entered  into  a  ship  and  went  over 
the  sea  toward  Capernaum."  Bethsaida  and  Capernaum, 
therefore,  lay  in  the  samo  general  direction.  The  wind 
being  contrary,  they  toiled  all  night,  and  had  made  but  25 
or  30  furlongs,  when  in  the  early  morning  Jesus  camo  to 
them  walking  upon  the  sea,  and  "  immediately  the  ship 
was  at  the  land  whither  they  went,"  (John  vi.  21.)  Tins 
was  the  land  of  Gennesarct,  (Jiatt.  xiv.  34  ;  Mark  vi.  53.) 
From  this  it  has  been  inferred  that  Bethsaida  and  Caper- 
naum were  near  each  other  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
both  in,  or  near  the  laud  of  Gennesarct. 

Before  examining  these  accounts  of  the  Evangelists,  let 
us  sum  up  all  that  we  know  from  other  sources  respecting 
Bethsaida.  In  Josephus'wc  find  mention  made  of  a  village 
of  this  name.  "  Philip  the  T  ctrareh  also  advanced  the  village 
Bethsaida,  situate  at  the  lake  of  Gennesarct,  unto  the  dig- 
nity of  a  city,  both  by  the  number  of  inhabitants  it  con- 
tained, and  its  other  grandeur,  and  called  it  by  the  name 
of  Julias,  the  same  name  with  Cresar'a  daughter."  Else- 
where he  states  that  it  was  "  in  the  lower  Gaulouitis,"  *  and 
in  describing  the  course  of  the  Jordan,  he  says 'that  it  "  di- 
vided the  marshes  and  feus  of  the  lake  Semechonitis;  when  it 
hath  run  another  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs,  it,  first  passes 
by  the  city  Julias,  and  then  passes  through  the  middle 
of  the  Lake  Gennesarct."    Thus  Josephus  places  Bethsaida 

Antjq,,  18.  2. 1.  '  War,  2.  9. 1.  =  War,  3. 10. 1. 
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at  or  near  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  into  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee. It  is  plaeed,  also,  by  Pliny,  upon  the  east  side  of  the 
Jordan,  and  by  St.  Jerome  upon  the  shore  of  Gennesaret.' 
No  other  Belhsaida  than  this  seems  to  have  been  known, 
down  to  the  time  of  Reland,— at  least  no  other  is  men- 
tioned.' Reland,  ((35-j,)  pressed  by  the  difficulty  of  har- 
monizing  tho  Evangelists,  conjectured  that  there  were  two 
Betlisaidas,  one  on  the  oast  of  Jordan,  in  Ganlonitis,  and 
one  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  in  Galilee,  (John  xii.  21.) 
And  this  conjecture  Las  been  almost  universally  received  as 
the  true  solution.  But  ho  himself  was  aware  of  tho  improb- 
ability that  two  towns  of  the  same  name  should  lie  upon 
the  same  lake  only  a  few  miles  apart,  and  adopted  this  so- 
lution only  because  he  had  no  other  to  give.  Atque  ita, 
quctmviii  no'n  St'm  prodivis  ad ■i'ut"C)>d>.a:  d'ia.:i pl/iretsveurles 
ejusdem  nomi.m,',  {quodplcruj/ique  ud  sulvendam  aliquum 
diJp'e'dfr.ilc-Di-  I'liinnim  cat  n-fwjlum^  hie  Uimcu puto  id,  imeeis- 
sarlo  fieri  oportere.  Ho  does  not,  however,  allow  that 
there  is  any  mention  in  tho  Gospels  of  the  BeUisaida  east  of 
Jordan.  Chvalus  •'<:  Bdluiu.i.da  ioquc/'';  non  potuit  nisi  de 
r,uki  (Julius  lea,  hdettigi. 

The  grounds  upon  which  is  based  the  view  of  two  Beth- 
saidas  were:  1st,  That  the  Bethsaida  of  Joseph  us  was  in 
Ganlonitis,  whereas  John  (xii.  21)  speaks  of  a  "  Bethsaida 
of  Galilee."  2d.  That  from  the  statements,  (Mark  vi.  45  ; 
John  vi.  24-25.)  Bethsaida  must  have  been  on  the  west  shore 
of  the  sea,  since,  being  on  tho  cast  side,  they  entered  a  boat 
to  cross  to  the  other  side.3  We  are,  therefore,  led  back  to 
an  examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  feeding  of  the  5,000, 
and  the  subsequent  crossing  of  the  lake. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  place  in  which  the  5,000 
were  fed,  was  on  the  oast  side  of  the  lake  in  the  territory 

i  See  Ritter,  Theil  xv.  SSO. 

"  Riiumcr,  109,  note ;  BobinBon,  ii.  413,  note  6. 

*  itoumur,  100,  note  30. 
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of  Bethsaida,  (Luke  ix.  10.)  Thomson  (ii.  29)  thinks  he 
finds  the  exact  spot  lit  the  point  where  the  hills  on  the  east 

side  of  the  plain  Balaiha  touit  to  the  edge  oi'tlio  lake.  No 
other  spot  than  this  answers  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  nar- 
rative. Front  this  point  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  lies  three 
or  four  miles  north-west,  and  Tell  Hum,  nearly  directly 
west  across  the  late  ;  the  land  of  C-ennesaret  lying  to  the 
south  of  Tell  Hum.  The  narratives,  then,  may  be  thus  ex- 
plained. According  to  Mark,  (vi.  45,)  the  Lord  "  con- 
strained .Ills  disciples  to  get  into  the  ship,  and  to  go  to  the 
other  side  'before  unto  Belli*"] Ida,  while  lie  sent  away  the 
people."  They  should  go  before  ITim  unto  Bethsaida,  and 
He  would  follow  after'  lie  had  sent  away  the  people.'  Here 
Bethsaida  appears  as  the  point  of  destination.  John  says 
(vi.  IT)  that  "  the  disciples  entered  a  ship  and  went  over  the 
sea  toward  Capernaum."  Here  Capernaum  appears  as  the 
point  of  destination.  Let  us  suppose  that  Bethsaida  was,  as 
stated  by  Josephus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  and  that 
Capernaum  was  at  Tell  Hum,  and,  as  the  Lord's  own  resi- 
dence, the  point;  at  which  they  aimed.  The  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  two  places  are  such,  that  to  reach  Capernaum 
from  the  point  where  the  Lord  then  was,  a  boat  would  nat- 
urally go  ii)  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  so  pass  near 
l.jetlisaiila. 

If  the  disciples,  according  to  His  request,  left  the  Lord 
alono  at  night  upon  the  eastern  side,  and  returned  to  Ca- 
pernaum in  the  only  boat  they  had,  how  could  He  follow 
them  ?  They  were  naturally,  therefore,  unwilling  to  leave 
Him  in  that  desert  place  ;  but  Ho  "  constrained  "  them  to 
go.  They  directed  their  course  toward  liethsaida,  both  as 
on  their  way.  tor  they  would  naturally  row  along  the  north- 
ern shore,'  and  as  also  hoping  that  after  He  he  had  sent  the 
multitude  away,  He  would  rejoin  them  there.'     But  the 

a  Kobiuson,  iii.  S54. 
3,  who  quotes  Laniy  to  ilic  same 
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wind  being  contrary,  or  blowing  from  the  north-east,  they 
were  driven  southward,  away  from  the  northern  shore,  and 
could  not  make  Butlisaida,  and  toiled  ail  night,  and  when 
Jesus  joined  them  in  the  morning,  were  nearly  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lake.  After  lie  joined  them,  they  came  to  the 
land  of  Gcnnes.aret,  (Mat.!.,  xiv.  34,)  or  "the  land  whither 
they  went,"  (John  vi.  21.)  This  implies  that  Capernaum, 
their  point  of  destination,  was  near  Gemiesaret ;  but  that 
they  did  not  land  immediately  at  that  city  is  evident  from 
Mark  vi.  54-50.  He  seem;:  to  have  gone  thither  t  lie  same  day. 
healing  the  sick  by  tha  way. 

If  there  were  two  Jiethsahh^,  upon  which  of  them  did 
the  Lord  pronounce  a  woe?  The  only  "  mighty  works," 
which  are  recorded  to  have  been  done  by  Him  in  any  Beth- 
saida,  aro  the  healing  of  a  blind  man,  (Mark  viii.  22,)  and 
the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  (Luke  ix.  10.)  That  this 
was  the  Bethsaida.  Julias  is  generally  admitted.1  Upon 
this,  therefore,  the  woe  was  pronounced,  and  not  upon  the 
Bethsaida  west  of  the  lake. 

Thomson,  examining  the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists, 
upon  the  very  spot  where  he  supposes  the  Lord  to  have 
stood  when  He  sent  away  Kis  disciples,  finds  no  necessity 
of  placing  a  Bethsaida  en  the  west  side  of  the  lake  to  satisfy 
their  conditions.  The  examination  made  by  one  so  familiar 
with  their  localities,  and  with  the  sea  spread  out  before  him 
a3  a  map,  and  so  well  acquainted  with  all  the  points  of  diffi- 
culty involved  in  the  question,  may  be  regarded  as  turning 
the  balance  of  probability  m  favor  of  a  single  Bethsaida,  and 
that  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan. 

But  there  stills  remains  an  objection  to  be  noted  ;  how 
can  Bethsaida  at  the  month  of  the  Jordan  be  called  Beth- 
saida  of  Galilee?  Tins  may  readily  be  answered  if  we  ac- 
cept the  very  probable  supposition  of  Thomson,  that  the 

'■  JIi  ;■::■!■,  Oosteraee,  Alfonl. 
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town  was  built  upon  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  thus  a 
part  was  in  Gaulonitis,  and  a  part  in  Galilee.'  As  the  river 
is  narrow,  it.  is  almost  certain  that  if  the  main  part  of  the 
city  was  upon  one  bank,  the  other  -would  also  lie  inhabited. 
Philip  the  Tetrarch,  in  enlarging'  and  ornamenting  it,  doubt- 
less confined  himself  to  the  eastern  side,  or  that  part  which 
lay  in  his  own  dominions,  and  this  would  thus  become,  if  it 
were  not  at  first,  distinctively  the  city,  to  which  the  west- 
ern side  would  stand  as  the  suburbs.  Philip,  the  disciple, 
living  on  the  west  bank,  may  thus  have  been  from  Bcth- 
saida  of  Galilee,  which  the  Evangelist  thus  designates  in 
order  to  distinguish  it. 

There  are  no  ruins  indicating  antiquity  by  which  to  de- 
termine the  site  of  Bethsaida  Julias.  Robinson  places  it  on 
a  hill,  two  or  three  miles  above  the  month  of  the  Jordan. 
"The  ruins  cover  a  large  portion  of  it,  and  are  quite  exten- 
sive, but  so  far  as  could  be  observed,  consist  entirely  of 
unhewn  volcanic  stones,  "vvithi.ii.it  any  distinct  trace  of  an- 
cient architecture."  Porter  says :  "  Heaps  of  unhewn 
stones,  and  a  few  rude  houses,  used  as  stores  by  the  Arabs, 
are  all  that  have  hitherto  been  seen  on  the  spot."  Neither 
of  these  travellers  speak  of  any  remains  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Thomson,  however,  says  that  "the  only  ruins  of  any 
importance  are  be!ow,  alon;;'  thy  loot  of  the  hills  bordering 
the  vale  of  the  Jordan,  and  at  its  debouchure  on  the  west 
side."  Here  he  mentions  as  stili  to  be  seen,  some  remains 
of  ancient  buildings.  He  supposes  that  as  the  city  derived 
its  name  from  its  fisheries — house  of  fish—"  it  must  have 
been  located  on  the  shore,  and  not  several  miles  from  it  at 
the  Tell,  to  which  the  name  is  now  affixed." 

It  would  be  useless  to  dwell  upon  the  conjectures  that 
have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  harmonizing  the  Evan- 

'■  $(>  Kiili]1,  'I';ilcstiiii>,  Ifi-1.  "  Doihsaidii  Julius  inv  tm  I'm  noriii-cisi.  slio:1'.1 
oi'  til:!  lake,  nc-nr  ilio  iiillux  of  Uiu  Joi--;ln;i,  am!  pobubly  iiu  bulb  sidos  of  (is 
livsr."     .So  Camiei  mid  others. 
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gelical  narratives  -without  resorting  to  the  supposition  of 
two  Bethsaidas.  The  most  probable  was  that  of  Lightfoot, 
who  made  Galiloo  to  have  extended  beyond  the  Jordan  so 
as  to  embrace  Bellisaiila  Juli;is,  Recently,  T3o  Sauloy,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  make  Gaulonkis  to  have  extended 
westward  of  the  Jordan,  and  thus  bring  Bethsaida  within 
its  limits. 

If  we  rest  in  the  conclusion  that  there  was  but  one 
Bethsaida,  and  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  the  ques- 
tion respecting  the  site  of  Capernaum  is  somewhat  simpli- 
If  we  place  the  latter  city  at  Tell  Hum,  the  distance 
:i  them,  is  about  three  miles.  Robinson  was  an  hour 
and  five  minutes  from  Tell  Hum  to  the  banks  of  the  Jor- 
dan just  at  its  entrance  into  the  lake.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Gospel  which  makes  it  necessary  to  bring  them  into 
close  proximity,  and  their  relative  positions  conform  to  the 
Evangelical  notices  and  to  the  statements  of  travellers. 
Willibald,  proceeding  northward  from  Tiberias,  "  went  by 
the  village  of  Magdalene  to  the  village  of  Capernaum,  and 
thence  he  went  to  Bethsaida."  So  Robinson,  from  a  com- 
parison of  Mark  vi.  45  and  John  vi.  17  infers  that  Beth- 
saida lay  north  of  Capernaum.  As  Tell  Hum  lies  about  an 
hour  north  of  Khan  Minyeli,  it  better  fits  the  narrative, 
(Mark  vi.  33,)  since  it  was  much  easier  for  the  crowds,  that 
followed  Him  on  foot  to  the  desert  place  on  the  east  side, 
to  go  from  the  former  than  the  latter.1  The  little  distance 
of  Tell  Hum  from  the  land  of  Genuesp.ret  presents  no  diffi- 
culty. "The  position  of  Tell  Hum  seoms  to  us  to  agree  in 
every  respect  with  the  Gospel  narrative,  being  near,  not  in 
the  land  of  Gennesaret,  and  not  too  far  from  the  east  side 
of  the  lake  to  allow  people  to  follow  Jesus  on  foot  while 
He  was  crossing  the  water  with  His  disciples." a  When, 
after  the  Lord  joined  them  upon  that  memorable  night, 

■  So  WilBun,  ii.  115  '  Van  de  Vcldu,  Memoir,  302. 
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they  landed  upon  the  plain,  it,  is  obvious  from  the  following 
statements  that  they  did  not  land  directly  at  Capernaum, 
but  some  distance  southward,  mid  that,  going  to  Caper- 
naum in  the  course  of  the  day,  He  was  there  found  by  the 
people  that  followed  Him  (Mark  vi.  53-55  ;  John  vi.  24.) 

We  have  still  to  inquire  respecting  the  site  of  Chora- 
zin.  Two  or  three  miles  northwest  from  Tell  Hum  are 
some  ruins  called  Khirbet  Kerazeh.  They  were  visited  by 
Robinson,  who  describes  them  as  "  a  few  foundations  of 
black  stones,  the  remains  evidently  of  a  poor  and  incon- 
siderable village,"  and.  regards  them  as  "  too  trivial  ever  to 
have  belonged  to  a  place  of  any  importance.  Chorazin 
too,  according  to  Jerome,  lay  upon  the  shove  of  the  lake, 
but  the  site  is  an  hour  distant,  shut  in  among  the  hills, 
without  any  view  of  the  lake,  and  remote  from  any  public 
road,  ancient  or  modern."  While  Robinson  thus  rejects 
Kerazeh  as  the  site  of  Chorazin,  Thomson  is  equally  decided 
ill  its  favor.  "I  have  scarcely  a  doubt  about  the  correct- 
ness of  the  identification,  though  Dr.  Robinson  rejects  it 
almost  with  contempt.  But  the  name  Korazy  is  nearly  the 
Arabic  for  Chorazin ;  the  situation,  two  miles  north  of  Tell 
Hum,  is  just  where  we  mi;.;hi.  expect  to  find  it ;  the  ruins  are 
quite  adequate  to  answer  the  demands  of  Lihlory,  and  there 
is  no  rival  site."  With  Thomson  Keith  agrees  : '  "There 
seems  no  reason  for  questioning  that  Kora/y  is  the  Chora- 
zin of  Scripture,  in  which  it  is  not  said  to  stand  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  as  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida  are. 
We  reached  it  in  fifty-live  minutes  from  the  chief  ruin  of 
Tell  Hum,  from  three  to  four  miles  distant.  It  lies  almost 
directly  to  the  west  of  the  point  where  the  Jordan  flows 
into  the  lake.  It  retains  the  name  and  is  known  by  it  still 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  round,  and,  as  we  re- 
peatedly enquired,  especially  at  Gafet,  by  no  other.     Ko- 

i  EviJuaivjofPropbeey,  100, 
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razy,  of  which  not  a  house  now  stands,  consists  of  fallen 
walls  lying  in  heaps  of  no  defined  form,  intermixed  with 
lines  of  ruined  buildings,  and  some  squares  whose  form  is 
still  entire,  filled  with  ruins.  A  small  field  of  tobacco 
amidst  the  ruins  was  the  only  sign  of  industry  about  it,  and, 
though  in  a  hilly  region,  a  few  poor  tents  were  the  only 
dwellings  near  it.  The  ruins  were  at  least  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference, possibly  more.-'  That  the  ruins  of  Koruzeh  do 
not  lie  directly  upon  the  lake  is  not.  in  opposition  to  Jerome. 
"  Jerome  in  his  translation  of  Euschius  says  that  Chorazin 
stood  at  the  second.  Tnilc-ione  from  Capernaum,  that  is, 
north  of  Capernaum,  the  milestones  being  reckoned  from 
Tarichaea." ' 

This  topographical  discussion,  extended  as  it  is,  by  no 
means  exhausts  the  subject.5  Certainty  as  regards  these 
sites  is  at  present;  unattainable,  but;  as  the  question  now 
stands  it  is  most  probable  that  Capernaum  was  at  Tell 
Hum  ;  that  there  was  but  one  Bethsaida,  and  this  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Jordan  into  the  lake,  and  lying  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  Chorazin  may  be  left  undetermined, 
being  but  twice  spoken  of  in  the  Gospel  narratives,  and  only 
in  connection  with  its  doom.  As  to  the  size  and  population 
and  business  of  Capernaum,  the  Evangelists  give  ns  no 
definite  information.  It  is,  with  Bothsnida  and  Chorazin, 
called  a  city,  {Matt.  xi.  20,)  and  often  elsewhere.  But  Nor- 
ton refers  to  Joseph  us,  who  calls  it  a  "  village ; "  and  to  the 
statement,  {Luke  vii.  5,)  "  For  he  loveth  our  nation  and  he 
hath  built  us  a  synagogue,"  as  showing  that  the  city  had 
but  one,  and  that  one  built  by  a  Roman  centurion. 

We  have  thus  far  left  unnoticed  the  ground  recently 
taken  by  some  Biblical  critics,  that  "  the  land  of  Gennes- 

■  Norton,  notes,  115.  See  Winer,  i.  228 ;  Van  do  Yelde,  Memoir,  304. 
(jresniill  ni:;k-:-!<  <:k:i:.i-.-i:-.  I.lu:  -ami;  ::.;;  Clior  Ashao.     1  Ham.  xsx.  SO. 

-  flu-:  tv -..!:■■■■  who  iksirra  lo  Mamiuc  :l.  Cm  llitv,  will  find  ample  materials 
in  Eobioson,  Thomson,  Hauiiit-r,  K;t;ei-,  and  others. 
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aret "  is  to  bo  identified  with  the  plain  EI  Batihah  at  the 
month  of  the  Jordan.1  The  arguments  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported are  briefly  those,  that  the  political  divisions,  which 
assigned  the  Jordan  as  the  oa.-teni  limit  of  (lalileo,  had  no 
existence  prior  to  tliowill  of  Herod  partitioning  his  do- 
minions among  his  sons ;  that  there  was  but  one  Beth- 
saida,  and  that  Be  liquid  a  Julias  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jor- 
dan ;  that  the  Script  ures  show  that  Capernaum  and  Beth- 
saida  were  but  a  step  apart.,  and  thereibre  Capernaum  was 
in  the  plain  El  Batihah ;  and  that  this  site  best  corresponds 
to  the  language  of  Josephus.3  Admitting  that  there  is  some 
force  in  these  considerations,  still  they  are  by  no  means  so 
weighty  as  io  lead  us  to  change  tho  position  of  the  land 
of  Gcmiesaret  from  the  west  to  the  north  of  the  lake.  That 
there  was  but  one  Bethsaida  has  been  already  shown,1 


Apf.il— May,  7S1.     a.  d.  28. 

Arriving  rst  <.\j[)k:rn:iimi   lliu  Lord  begins  (o  gj.lher  ilA.TT.iv,  1S-22. 

about  Iliiu  I!is  former  dtoiples  tlr.it  they  may  aecom-  MaHK  i.  16-34. 

pony  and   assist   Him   in  His  work.    He  enters   the  Lcke  v.  1—11. 

Synagogue   ami  there   heals  a   demoniac.      Thence  he  tCKB  iv.  33-41. 

goes  lo  the  house  of  I'e'.ev,  and  heals  his  wile's  rv.ult.er  ilATT.viii.  14-17, 
of  a  fever,  ma  I  ia  l.bo  evening  He  heals  taany  sick  per- 
sons who  were  brought  lo  Ilini. 

The  arrival  of  the  Lord  at  Capernaum,  there  to  lake  up 
His  abode,  oilers  us  a  fitting  place  in  winch  to  speak  of  His 
Galilean  work  in  its  general  practical  features.     In  many 

■  '  For  an  account  oe"  Nils  plum,  sec  Robinson,  ii.  -10 ! ' . 

-  lv-e  aviicle  by  Ttegellcs,  in  J  ovinia  I  at  ChisMcid  :aiil  rfacred  Philology, 
vol.  iii.  p.  Ma.  See  also  article,  vol.  ii.  p.  2'JO,  by  Thrupji,  wbo  regards 
Genncsarct  as  I'd  liaiiludi,  but  identifies  Capernaum  \vit!i  Tail  Hum,  and  finds 
no  trace  or  tradition  of  a  Ihabsaida  on  tiio  woslera  side  of  I  lie  lidoi. 

1  ii\.<»  1" n-iiiil,  J;::ivbaea,  liii;,  p.  lit,  v,  ho  aiso.  pluoed  Geiaiajuel  o:;  the 
north  of  the  sea. 
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points  it  was  very  unlike  Ilia  earlier  work  in  J  udea.  So 
far  as  we  can  learn,  He  did  not  then  go  from  place  to  place 
baptizing,  nor  does  He  seem  to  Lave  made  any  use  of  the 
synagogues  for  the  purpose  of  teaching.  Like  the  Baptist, 
He  did  not  seek  the  people  in  their  cities  and  villages,  but 
made  the  people  seek  Him,  (Matt.  iii.  5  ;  xi.  1.)  In  Galilee 
the  Lord  began  immediately  to  visit  the  people  in  all  their 
cities  and  village*,  making  Cm  pom  a  1.1111  the  central  point  of 
His  labors,  and  this  He  did  in  a  systematic  manner.  He 
went  round  about  the  villages  teaching,  {Markvi.  G.)  "In 
a  circle,"  says  Alexander,  "  or  circuit,  that  is,  not  merely 
round  about,  but  on  a  regular  concerted  plan  of  periodical 
visitation."  We  have  not  sufficient  data  to  determine  the 
local  order  of  these  visitations  ;  but  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  He  would  first  visit  the  places  near  Capernaum,  and 
then  those  more  remote,  (Mark  i.  38.)  From  this  city  as  a 
centre  He  would  go  forth  to  preach  in  the  adjoining  towns, 
and  extend  His  labors  to  those  more  distant  by  degrees. 
And  His  course  would  be  directed  rather  to  the  west  than 
to  the  east,  both  because  Galilee  lay  to  the  westward,  and 
because  of  the  semi-heathenish  character  of  the  people  who 
lived  beyond  the  lake.  It  was,  in  iact,  a  considerable  time, 
as  we  shall  sec,  ere  lie  visited  the  regions  of  Cffisarea  Phi- 
lippi  and  of  Decapolis. 

During  these  circuits  we  find  the  Lord  journeying  from 
place  to  place,  remaining  for  the  most  part  only  a  little 
while  in  a  place.  In  these  journeys  Ho  was  attended  by 
His  disciples;  at  first  by  those  who  had  before  been  with 
Him,  and  whom  He  recalled,  and  then  by  others,  and  after- 
ward by  the  body  of  the  Apostles,  who  were  His  constant 
attendants.  At  a  later  period  of  His  ministry,  His  mother 
and  other  women  accompanied  Him  in  some  of  His  circuits, 
(Luke  viii.  2,)  and  He  was  followed  by  crowds,  who  were 
drawn  to  Him  by  various  motives.  His  common  mode  of 
procedure  was  apparently  this ;  on  entering  a  city  where 
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was  a  synagogue,  IIo  availed  Himself  of  the  privilege  which 
Mis  reputation  as  a  rabbi  and  prophet  gave  Him,  to  teach 
the  people  from  the  Scriptures.  This  He  did  upon  the 
Sabbaths  and  synagogue  day;;.  At  other  time*  lie  preached 
in  the  streets  or  fields,  or  sitting  in  a  boat  upon  the  sea;  in 
every  convenient  place  where  the  people  were  willing  to 
hear  Him.  His  fame  aa  a  healer  of  the  sick  caused  many 
to  be  brought  to  Him,  and  lie  appears  in  general  to  have 
healed  all,  {Mark  vi.  56  ;  Matt.  ix.  35.)  His  sojourn  in  any 
i-lugie  village  Man  necessarily  brief  and  therefore  those  who 
had  been  really  impressed  by  His  works  or  words,  and  de- 
sired to  see  or  hear  Him  more,  followed  Him  to  the  adjoin- 
ing towns,  or  sought  Hun  at  Capernaum.  The  disciples  do 
not  appear  to  have  taken  any  public  part  as  teachers,  but 
may  privately  have  aided  Him  in  various  ways  to  dissemi- 
nate truth  among  the  people.  The  expenses  of  these 
journeys  were  probably  borne  by  the  contributions  of  the 
disciples,  and  by  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  grateful  who 
had  been  healed,  and  of  their  friends.  After  the  Twelve 
had  been  chosen,  one  of  their  number  seems  to  have  acted 
as  treasurer,  taking  charge  of  the  moneys  designed  for  the 
common  use,  (see  John  xii.  0.) 

A  specimen  of  the  daily  activity  of  the  Lord  may  he 
found  in  the  narrative  of  His  early  work  in  Capernaum. 
He  enters  upon  the  Sabbath  into  the  synagogue,  and  teaches, 
filling  all  His  hearers  with  astonishment  at  His  words.  He 
then  heals  a  demoniac,  probably  immediately  after  the  dis- 
course. Leaving  the  synagogue,  He  enters  Peter's  house 
and  heals  a  sick  woman,  and  crowds  coming  to  Him  at 
evening,  He  heals  many  others.  The  next  morning,  after 
a  time  of  meditation  and  prayer,  He  departs  to  another 
city.  Similar,  doubtless,  in  their  main  features  to  tins, 
were  His  labors  upon  subsequent  Sabbaths.  In  mentioning 
these  circuits,  none  of  the  Evangelists  give  them  in  regular 
order,  or   relate  the  events  in    chronological    succession. 
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Each  has  his  own  pritic-iplo  of  i-t-locLum  ami  of  arrangement, 
with  which  wo  are  not  now  concerned  ;  but  it  is  obvious 
when  we  remember  how  great  the  Lord's  activity,  how 
many  His  works  and  words,  that  "within  the  limits  of  their 
narratives  only  very  brief  outlines  can  be  given. 

The  stages  of  progress  in  the  Lord's  labors  in  Galilee 
will  he  noticed  as  we  meet  them.  Yet  it  should  be  noted 
as  characteristic  of  the  beginning  of  His  ministry,  that  we 
do  not  find  any  open  avowal  of  His  Messianic  claims.  He 
wished  the  people  to  infer  who  He  was  from  His  words  and 
works,  rather  than  leant  it  from  any  express  declarations 
of  His  own.  He  preached  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  at 
hand,  and  illustrated  it  by  Ilij  miracle;-;.  If  the  people  had 
sufficient  spiritual  discernment  to  see  the  true  import  of 
what  He  said  and  did,  this  was  all  the  'proof  that  was 
needed  that  He  was  the  Messiah. 

We  give  at  this  point,  for  the  sake  of  convenient  refer- 
ence, an  outline  of  the  Lord's  Galilean  work,  divided  into 
periods  of  sojourn  in  Capernaum,  and  of  circuits  in  the  ad- 
jacent territories.  The  grounds  for  the  orderwillbe  stated 
as  the  particular  periods  come  under  consideration. 

J-'irat  Sojourn  in  0<q;rniaum. 

Kojeeted  at  Nazareth  He  comes  to  Capernaum.  In  its 
neighborhood  lie  calls  the  lour  disciples  while  fishing  upon 
the  lake.  On  the  following  Sabbaih  lie  preaches  in  the 
synagogue,  and  heals  the  demoniac,  and  afterward  heals 
the  mother  of  Peter's  wife.  In  the  afternoon,  after  the  sun 
had  set,  He  heals  many  others.  Early  the  next  morning  He 
rises  to  pray,  and  then  departs  to  preach  and  heal  in  the 
adjacent  cities  and  villages. 

FIRST  CIRCUIT. 

He  visits  the  "next"  villages,  probably  those  lying 
nearest  Capernaum,  as  Choraziu  and  Bethsaida.     No  par- 
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ticulars  of  this  circuit  are  given,  except  that  He  heals  a 
leper  "in  one  of  the  cities."  Tliis  being  noised  abroad,  lie 
is  for  a  time  unable  to  enter  any  city,  and  retires  to  secluded 
places,  where  the  people  gather  to  Him. 

Second  Sojourn,  in  Cipernaum. 

Crowds  begin  to  gather  to  Him  so  soon  as  it  is  known 
that  He  is  at  home.  A  paralytic  is  brought  to  Him,  whom 
He  heals,  forgiving  his  sins.  This  awakens  the  anger  of 
the  scribes,  who  regard  it  as  an  assumption  of  the  Divine 
prerogatives.  He  goes  forth  again  loy  the  seaside,  and 
teaches.  "Walking  along  the  shore,  He  calls  Levi.  He 
goes  upon  a  Sabbath  through  a  field  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Capernaum  with  His  disciples,  and  on  the  way  plucks 
and  eats  the  ears  of  corn.  This  is  noted  by  the  Pharisees 
of  the  city,  who  were  watching  Him.  He  enters  the  second 
timo  into  the  synagogue,  and  heals  the  man  with  a  with- 
ered hand.  The  Pharisees  and  Kerodians  now  conspire 
against  Him.  He  departs  to  the  seaside,  and  is  followed 
by  crowds, 

SECOND  CIRCUIT. 

Leaving  Capernaum,  He  goes  to  a  mountain  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  alter  a  night  spent  in  prayer,  calls  His 
disciples,  and  from  them  e'nooses  the  twelve  apostles.  Great 
multitudes  now  gathering  to  Him,  lie  delivers  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  returns,  apparently  the  same  day,  to 
Capernaum,  still  followed  by  the  multitudes. 

Third  Sojourn  in  Capernaum. 

He  heals,  immediately  upon  His  return,  the  Centurion's 
servant.  The  people  so  throng  Him,  and  His  labors  arc  so 
incessant,  that  Ho  has  not  time  even  to  eat,  and  His  friends 

fear  for  His  sanity. 
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THIRD  CIRCUIT. 


The  day  following  He  goes  to  Main,  and  raises  from 

death  the  widow's  soti.  He  continues  His  ministry  in  the 
adjacent  region.  John  Baptist  semis  a  message  to  Him 
from  his  prison  ;  to  which  He  replies,  and  addresses  the 
people  respecting  John.  He  dines  with  Simon,  a  Pharisee, 
and  is  anointed  by  a  woman,  who  is  a  sinner.  He  returns 
again  to  Capernaum. 

Fourth  Sojmirn  in  Capernaum. 

He  heals  a  blind  and  dumb  possessed;  whereupon  the 
Pharisees  blaspheme,  spying  that  He  is  aided  by  Beelzebub. 
His  mother  and  brethren  come  to  Him,  but  He  rejects  their 
claims.     He  goes  to  the  sea-shove  and  teaches  in  parables. 

FOURTH  CIRCUIT, 

The  same  day  at  even,  He  crosses  the  sea  with  His  dis- 
ciples, and  stills  the  tempest:.  He  heals  the  Gadarcno  de- 
moniacs, and  the  devils,  entering  into,  destroy  a  herd  of 
swine.  The  people  of  the  country  entreat  linn  to  depart, 
and  He  returns  to  Capernaum. 

Fifth  Sojourn  in  Capernaum, 

Here  Levi  makes  Him  a  feast.  He  heals  the  daughter 
of  Jairus,  and  the  woman  with  an  issuo  of  blood. 


He  goes  to  Nazareth,  and  is  a  second  time  i 
He  teaches  in  the  villages  of  that  part  of  Galilee,  and  sends 
out  the  twelve  apostles  on  their  mission.  About  this  time 
Herod  puts  the  Baptist  to  death,  and  now  hearing  of  Jesus 
and  His  miracles,  wishes  to  see  Him.  Jesus  returns  to  Ca- 
pernaum, and  the  apostles  gather  to  Him  there, 
10* 
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Sixth  Sojourn  in  Capernaum. 

No  event  is  narrated  as  having  occurred  during  this 
sojourn.  Probably  it  was  very  brief— a  mere  passage 
through  the  city. 

SIXTH   CIRCUIT. 

Ho  crosses  the  sea  with  the  Twelve  to  seek  retirement, 
but  the  multitude  immediately  follow  Him.  He  feeds  the 
5,000,  and  sending  away  the  apostles  by  ship,  lie  rejoins 
them  the  next  morning,  walking  on  the  sea.  Landing  on 
the  plain  of  Gennesaret,  they  return  to  Capernaum. 


He  discourses  in  the  synagogue  upon  the  bread  of  life. 

His  discour.se  causes  many  of  His  disciples  to  forsake  Him. 
Tie  addresses  the  Pharisees,  and  heals  the  sick. 

SEVENTH   CIRCUIT. 

He  goes  to  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  to  find  retire- 
ment. Here  He  heals  the  daughter  of  the  By ro Phoenician 
woman.  Crossing  the  northern  part  of  the  Jordan,  He 
goes  to  Docapolis,  Tie  heals  a  deaf  man.  and  feeds  the 
4,000,  and  returns  by  Pahnanutha  to  Capernaum. 


Eighth  Sojourn  in  Capernaum. 
Ho  is  tempted  by  the  Pharisees,  who  seek  a,  sign. 


He  crosses  the  sea  and  visits  Bethsaida.  where  He  heals 
a  blind  man.  He  goes  toward  Cajsarea  Pliilippi,  and  is 
transfigured.     He  heals  the  lunatic  child,  and  returns  to 
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Aiii/A-  Sojourn  in  Oopwitaum. 

He  pays  the  tribute  money,  and  discourses  to  the  dis- 
ciples. His  brethren  would  persuade  Him  to  go  up  to  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  work  miracles  at  Jerusalem.  Ho 
rejects  their  counsel. 

NINTH   CIRCUIT. 

He  goes  up  in  secret  to  Jerusalem  during  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and  teaches,  the  people.  Afterward,  a  woman 
taken  in  adultery  is  brought  before  I  lira.  He  heals  a  blind 
man,  and  addresses  tlie  people.     lie  returns  to  Capernaum. 

Final  Departure  from,  (Jopcriiavrn.  and  Galilee. 


The  first  notice  we  have  of  the  Lord,  aft. or  leaving  Naz- 
areth, (Matt.  iv.  IS;  Mark  i.  16;  Luke  v.  1,)  brings  Him 
before  us  standing  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  surrounded 
by  people  that  pressed  upon  Him  to  bear  the  word  of  God. 
How  long  an  interval  had  elapsed  since  Ho  left  Nazareth, 
we  have  no  data  to  decide,  but  this  gathering  of  the  people 
to  Him  presupposes  a  period,  longer  or  shorter,  during 
which  He  had  been  teaching.  Not  improbably  He  may 
have  been  several  days  upon  tins  journey,  and.  (lis  grown);!1 
reputation  as  a  prophet,  joined  to  rumors  of  what  had 
taken  place  at  Nazareth,  would  procure  Him  audience  in 
whatever  village  He  entered.  Especially  as  He  came  near 
the  lake,  the  numerous  cities  and  villages  would  furnish 
crowds  of  listeners  to  hear  one  who  spake  as  never  man 
spate. 

It  was  as  He  thus  approached  Capernaum  that  He  met 
upon  the  lake  His  former  disciples,  bimon,  Andrew,  James, 
and  John,  and  called  them  again  into  His  service.  We 
have  already  seen  that  on  leaving  Galileo,  His  baptismal 
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work  ceasing,  His  disciples  left  Him  and  returned  to  their 
homes  and  usual  pursuits.  To  the  feast  (John  v.  I)  He 
seems  to  have  gone  unattended,  nor  apparently  were  any 
disciples  with  Him  at  Nazareth.  But  now  that  John's  im- 
prisonment hail  determined  the  character  of  His  future 
ministry,  He  proceeds  to  gather  around  Him  those  who 
had  already  been  workers  with  Him,  that  they  might  enter 
upon  this  new  .sphere  of  labor.  Heretofore  their  relations 
to  Him  had  been  similar  to  their  previous  relations  to  John 
the  Baptist,  involving  only  a  temporary  absence  from  their 
families  and  business.  "These  disciples,  hitherto,"  says 
Lightfoot,  "  were  only  as  private  men  following  Christ." 
But  now  the  Lord  sought  to  engage  them  in  a  work  which 
should  be  life-long,  ami  which  was  incompatible  with  other 
pursuits.  They  should  now  be  His  constant  attendants, 
going  with  Him  wherever  lie  went,  and  thus  necessarily 
separated  from  their  families  and  friends.  This  call  to  fol- 
low Him,  was  not,  indeed,  as  AlJord  and  others  suppose,  a 
call  to  the  apostleship,  but  to  a  preliminary  service  ;  and 
those  thus  called  had  as  yet  little  understanding  what 
labors,  dangers,  or  dignities,  it  involved. 

To  one  who  considers  the  essentially  different  character 
of  Christ's  work  in  Judea  and  in  Galilee,  it  will  not  appear 
surprising  that,  beginning  the  latter,  lie  should  give  to 
these  disciples  a  new  and  distinct  call.  Only  neglect  to 
note  this  difference  permits  any  one  to  speak  of  a  want  of 
harmony  between  John  and  tho  Synoptists  upon  this 
ground. 

From  the  narratives  of  Hark,  (i.  16-35  ;  sec  also  Matt, 
iv.  18-23,)  wre  should  infer  that  the  call  of  Peter  and  An- 
drew, James  and  John,  was  His  first  act  after  the  Lord 
came  to  Capernaum.  Luke,  however,  (Iv.  33-42,)  places 
the  preaching  in  the  synagogue,  the  healing  of  the  de- 
moniac, and  of  Peter's  wile's  mother  and  others,  and  His 
first  circuit,  before  this  call ;  which  order  some  follow.    But 
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we  shall  find  abundant  proof  that  Luke  docs  not  follow  the 
chronological  order,  and  that  nothing  decisive  can  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  ho  places  the  call  aliertlie  miracle? 
and  teaching.  Si.il!,  as  his  accounts  of  this  call  differ  some- 
what from  those  of  Mark  and  Matthew,  many  have  been 
led  to  regard  them  as  distinct.,  and  as  happening  at  differ- 
ent times.1  The  peculiarity  of  the  call  in  Luke,  according 
to  this  view,  is,  that  it  was  later  than  that  in  Matthew  and 
Mark,  and  that  now  "  the  disciple-!  forsook  all,  and  followed 
Him."  Now  they  became  fishers  of  men,  (Luke  v.  10,)  in 
fulfilment  of  His  previous  promise,  (Matt,  iv.  10.)  This  in- 
volved I. he  entire  relinquishment  of  their  secular  callings, 
and  to  convince  them  of  His  ability  to  take  care  of  them 
and  supply  every  temporal  need,  the  Lord  works  the 
miracle  of  the  draught  of  fishes.  But  the  words  of  both 
Matthew  (iv.  20)  and  Mark  (i.  18)  are  express  that  "they 
straightway  forsook  their  nets  and.  followed  Him."  How, 
then,  should  they  be  found  several  days  after  engaged  in 
their  usual  occupations  ?  That,  whenever  the  Lord  was  at 
Capernaum,  these  disciples  were  wont  to  follow  their  call- 
ing as  fishermen,  as  said  by  AlCord.  is  plainly  inconsistent 
with  their  relations  to  Hi.ni,  and  with  the  service  1  fa  sought 
from  them.  Certainly  they  eoald  have  had  little  time  for 
such  labors  amidst  the  pressure  of  the  crowds,  ■which  seem 
to  have  ever  gathered  around  Him  when  He  came  to  Ca- 


The  ci  re  am  stan  cos  attending  the  call  of  the  disciples,  as 
related  by  the  several.  Evangelists, may  he  thus  arranged:  As 
Jesus  approaches  the  plain  of  Gennesaret  from  Nazareth, 
teaching  by  the  way,  many  flock  round  Him  to  hear  His 
wonderful  words.  Passing  along  the  level  and  sandy  shore, 
where  the  fishermen's  boats  were  drawn  up,  He  sees 
amongst  them  the  boats  of  Simon  and  Andrew,  and  of 
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James  and  John,  who  having  been  fishing,  were  now  wash- 
ing their  nets.  As  the  people  pressed  upon  Him,  He  re- 
quests  Simon  to  push  off  his  host  from  the  shore  a  little 
way,  that  from  it  He  may  teach  the  multitude  as  they 
stand  before  Him.  After  His  discourse  is  ended,  He 
directs  Simon  and  Andrew,  and  perhaps  also  others  with 
them,  to  push  out  into  the  deep  waters  and  let  down  the 
net.  This,  after  a  little  hesitation  raising  from  the  ill-suc- 
cess of  their  labors  the  previous  night,  Simon  does,  and 
they  take  so  great  a  number  of  fish  that  the  net  begins  to 
break.  He  now  beckons  to  those  in  the  other  boat,  James 
and  John,  and  their  companions,  who  had.  doubt-leas  been 
watching  the  whole  proceeding,  and  who  now  come  to 
their  help,  and  both  boats  are  so  filled  as  to  be  in  danger 
of  sinking.  This  unexpected  success,  and  all  the  attendant 
circumstances,  make  such  a  powerful  impression  upon 
Simon's  mind,  that  acting  with  Ins  usual  impetuosity  he 
easts  himself  at  the  Lord's  feet,  saying,  "Depart  from  me 
for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord."  All  are  astonished  to  see 
a  Divine  hand  in  what  had  happened.  Soon  after  this, 
probably  so  soon  as  they  reached  the  shore,  Tie  calls  Simon 
and  Andrew,  in  whose  ship  he  still  was,  to  follow  him,  for 
He  will  make  them  fishers  of  men.  During  this  time  James 
and  John  had  gone  a  little  distance  from  them,  and  were 
engaged  in  repairing  the  net  that  had  been  broken.  Walk- 
ing upon  the  shore  He  goes  to  them  and  calls  them  also  to 
follow  Him,  and  they,  leaving  their  father  and  servants,  fol- 
low Him. 

In  this  way  may  we  find  a  natural  and  easy  solution  of. 
the  apparent  discrepancies  between  Matthew  and  Mark  on 
the  one  hand  and  Luke  on  the  other.  Luke  alone  relates 
that  Jesus  spake  to  the  people  from  Simon's  boat,  and  after- 
ward directed  him  to  fish,  and  shows  in  what  relation  this 
fishing  stood  to  the  subsequent .  call  of  the  fishermen. 
Matthew  and  Mark  omit  all  but  the  fact  that  they  were 
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i  their  usual  work  of  fishing  "when  thus  called. 
There  is  then  no  such  opposition  in  the  account!!  as  to  make 
it  necessary  to  re  fur  i.hcm  to  different  events.1 

On  the  first  Sabbath  following  the  call  of  the  four  dis- 
ciples, he  enters  the  synagogue  and  teaches.  His  teaching 
excited  general  astonishment,  hut  not  the  envy  that  mani- 
fested itself  at  Nazareth.  Present  in  the  synagogue  was  a 
man  possessed  with  a  devil,  whom  He  heals,  and  through 
this  miracle,  thus  publicly  performed,  His  fame  spreads 
rapidly  through  all  Galilee,  (Mark  i.  28.)  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  lie  did  not  here,  or  subsequently,  permit  evil  spirits  to 
bear  witness  to  Tlis  Divine  character  or  Messianic  claims, 
(Mark  i.  34  ;  Luke  iv.  41.)  The  ground  of  this  imposition  of 
silence  may  have  been,  that  the  intent  with  which  such 
witness  was  offered  was  evil,  and  that  it  would  also  have 
tended  to  evil  by  awaking  premature  and  unfounded  ex- 
peetmions  as  to  His  future  work. 

From  the  synagogue  I  he  Lord  proceeds  to  the  house  of 
Simon  and  Andrew,  where  Tie  heals  Simon's  wife's  mother. 
As  mention  is  made  by  John  (i.  44)  of  Bethsaida,  as  the 
city  of  Peter  and  Andrew,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
house  at  Capernaum  was  that  of  the  parents  of  Simon's 
wife ;  but  against  this  is  the  expression  "  house  of  Simon 
and  Andrew,"  which  implies  the  .joint  ownership  of  the  two 
brothers.  It  is  therefore  more  probable  thai,  they  had  now 
left  Bethsaida  and  taken  up  their  residence  at  Capernaum.5 
The  healing  of  Peter':;  wife's  mother  seems  to  have  been  at 
the  close  of  the  synagogue  service,  and  before  evening,  for 
at  evening  all  that  were  diseased  and  possessed  were 
brought  to  Him.     The  synagogue  sendee  closed  at  or  be- 

1  In  O113  general  rcsrck  Bfrjee  Lipi-tiifuol,  Neivciirce,  Tcivnsond,  Ik'bui-oii, 
Yfiosctor,  Tisciifinkji-i,  JJuiiU-iislijii],  ELiiurd.  For  an  answer  to  el>ji!i;Lions, 
see  IIIll::!,  Keripi-.ini,!  (.'oir.dik'nix's,  256,  note. 

2  This  liKiy  bv.  a  slisi-hl  count1  ma-,  [on  of  L':ie  sii!ip();,iii",:i  '.li;i!  ilk'-';  wis  but 
one  Bethsaida,  sad  that  east  of  the  Jordan. 
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fore  noon,  and  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  she 
"  ministered  unto  them,"  that  she  served  them  at  the  table 
at  the  midday  meal.  According  to  Josephus,'  the  hoar  of 
this  meal  -was,  on  the  Sabbath,  the  sixth,  or  twelve  o'clock. 

That  the  sick  should  wait  till  the  sun  was  gone  down, 
(Mark  i.  32,)  may  be  referred  to  the  great  scrupulosity  of 
the  Jews  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath.' 


The  next  morning,  ri-:n;T  up  c:iv',y,  Jc»ufi  :.':0!V  out  into  Mask  i.  35. 

;i  sojimry  pLi.co  to  pray.      Simon  and  oihcrs  j-o  out  to  seek  Luke  iv.  42, 
Him  because  the  multitude  waited  for  Him.     He  replies, 

lliat  1I(!  must  alio  prciich  in  llie  nekthhom:;:   Iowjis.     lie  Mask  J.  38. 

lvojs  (u-oachi'i;;  iti  Ihc  .-vniigo^ia^  aud  ivo:  !;m;;-  miracles.  Luke  iv.  43. 

This  quick  departure  from  Capernaum  may  perhaps  be 
explained  from  the  Lord's  desire  that  a  period  of  reflection 
should  follow  the  surprise  and  wonder  which  His  words 
and  works  had  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Their 
astonishment  at  the  supernatural  power  lie  manifested,  and 
their  readiness  to  come  to  Him  as  a  healer  of  the  sick,  did 
not  prove  the  possession  of  true  faith.  He  therefore  will 
leave  them  to  meditate  on  what  they  have  seen  and  heard, 
and  depart  to  visit  the  other  cities  and  villages  of  Galilee, 
probably,  as  has  been  suggested,  following  some  fixed  order 
of  visitation.  Galilee  at  that  time,  according  to  Josephus,1 
was  very  populous.  "  The  towns  are  numerous,  and  the 
multitude  of  villages  so  crowded  with  men,  owing,  to  the 
fecundity  of  the  soil,  that  the  smallest  of  them  contains 
above  15,000  inhabitants."  Elsewhere  he  incidentally  men- 
tions1 that  there  were  204  cities  and  villages  in  Galilee, 
thus  giving  a  population  of  more  than  three  millions.    This 

'  Lifs,  54.  *  See  LigblluuL  on  Mutt.  vui.  IS ;  and  sii.  10. 

"  War,  3.  S.  2.  «  Life,  45. 
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statement  is  confirmed  in  general  by  Dion  Cassias,  who 
says,  that  under  Hadrian  SSii  villages  ofihe  Jews  were  laid 
waste.1  Making  all  necessary  allowance  for  the  exaggera- 
tion of  Josephus  in  regard  l.o  the  populousiiess  of  each  vil- 
lage, still  it  is  apparent  that  the  land  was  crowded  with 
people,  and  that  the  Lord,  with  all  His  activity,  could, 
during  the  brief'  period  of  Hi;;  ministry,  have  visited  Imt  a. 
part  of  the  towns.  We  see  also  whence  came  the  multi- 
tudes who  seem  to  have  followed  Him  wherever  He 
went.' 

That  this,  the  Lord's  first  circuit  with  His  disciples,  must 
have  continued  some  time,  appears  from  the  statements  of 
tho  Evangelists,  (Mark  i.  39— ii.  1  ;  Luke  iv.  44 ;  Matt.  iv. 
23,}  though  their  language  may  perhaps  describe  His  gen- 
eral activity  rather  than  any  particular  period  of  it.  The 
expressions  in  Mark  ii.  1,  S*  ^fiepmi-  "  after  some  days,"  is 
indefinite,  and  its  length  must  be  otherwise  determined. 
The  attempt  of  Greswell  to  show,  from  the  number  of 
places  He  would  visit,  and  the  length  of  the  stay  He  would 
make  in  each,  that  the  duration  of  a  circuit  would  never  be 
less  than  three  months,  and  probably  never  less  than  four, 
rests  upon  no  sound  basis.  Ellicott,  (10S,)  going  to  the 
other  extreme,  makes  this  circuit  lo  have  lasted  only  four 
or  five  days.  It  is  intrinsically  improbable  that,  as  Greswell 
supposes,  Jesus  should  have  journeyed  now  wholly  around 
Galilee,  keeping  on  its  boundary  lines.  "What  particular 
parts  of  the  province  He  at  tins  time  visited,  we  have  no 
data  to  decide,  hut  it  is  certain  that  early  in  His  ministry 
He  visited  the  cities  of  Bethsaida  and  Chor:;;;in,  adjacent  to 
Capernaum,  and  labored  much  in  them,  though  of  these 
labors  there  is  little  or  no  mention,  (Matt.  xi.  21.)  His 
fame  rapidly  spread,  and  soon  the  people  from  the  regions 
adjacent  to  Galilee  began  to  gather  to  him. 

Baumer,  81.  a  See  Greswell,  iv.  186. 
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Of  His  worts  of  healing  during  the  first  circuit,  no 
instance  is  given,  unless  (he  healing  of  the  leper  (Matt.  viii. 
2;  Luke  v.  12;  Mark  i.  40)  took  place  at  "this  time. 
Matthew  places  it  immediately  after  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  Luke  introduces  it  with  no  mark  of  time:  "And  it 
came  to  pass  when  He  was  in  a  certain  city,"  &o.  Mark 
connects  it  with  the  first  circuit  in  Galilee,  but  with  no 
mention  of  place.  That  this  healing  is  not  chronologically 
placed,  by  Matthew,  appears  from  the  whole  arrangement 
of  chapters  viii,  and  ix.  The  first  verse  of  chapter  viii. 
more  properly  belongs  to  the  conclusion  of  tho  history  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  verse  second  begins  the  narra- 
tive of  healings  and  other  miracles,  of  which  ten  particular 
examples  are  successively  recorded,  but  without  regard  to 
the  exact  order  of  time  in  which  they  occurred.  After 
healing  the  toper,  Jesus  commands  him  to  go  and  show 
himself  to  the  priests,  and  to  say  nothing  to  any  one  else 
of  the  miracle,  (Matt.  viii.  4.)  This  command  of  silence 
plainly  implies  that  the  mirticlo  had  been  done  privately,' 
and  not  in  the  presence  of  the  multitude,  and  could  not 
have  been,  therefore,  as  He  came  from  f  lie  Mount,  for  great 
crowds  then  followed  him.  Nor  in  the  presence  of  the 
people  could  a  leper  have  approached  Him.'  This  com- 
mand to  keep  silence  the  leper  disobeys,  and  every  where 
publishes  abroad  what  Jesus  had  done.  This  wonderful 
cure,  for  leprosy  was  deemed  incurable,  made  tho  people  to 
throng  to  Him  in  such  crowds,  that  He  could  no  more 
enter  into  any  city.2  He  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the 
desert,  or  uninhabited  places,  to  avoid  them;  but  even 
then  they  gathered  to  Him  from  every  quarter. 

If  then  the  healing  of  the  leper  be  placed  during  this 
circuit,  it  was  probably  during  the  latter  part  of  it.    As  He 

1  (;i,i>:-inl!,  i[.  i'JG,  liote,  iiifiTS  lh:i'.  .')'.' jus  iv as  i:i  fo::ir  lur.isc  apart  when 
the  leper  ;:p|)lk:it  1»  Kim,  ami  ihut  hi.j  sure  look  jiln.ee  in  private 
''  Or  into  il'S  city— i.  c,  Capernaum.    So  Norton. 
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proceeded  from  place  to  place,  lie  healed  such  sick  per- 
sons as  were  brought   to   Ilim,  and  the  reports  of  these 

cave:;  spreading  in  every  direction,  all  in  every  city  would 
be  brought  so  soon  as  His  presence  was  known.  The 
leprosy  may  have  been  one  of  the  last  forms  of  disease  He 
healed,  partly  because  of  want  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
lepers,  and  partly  because  it  was  difficult  for  them,  amidst 
such  crowds,  to  get  access  to  Him.  But  why  in  this  case 
should  silence  be  enjoined?  And  why,  after  He  had 
Wrought  so  many  other  cures,  should  this  have  aroused  so 
much  attention  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  Ilim  to  avoid 
the  cities  and  go  into  uninhabited  planes?  The  most  prob- 
able answer  is,  that  the  public  proclamation  of  this  miracle 
gave  the  people  such  conceptions  of  His  mighty  power 
to  heal,  that  all  thronged  to  Him.  to  be  healed,  and  thus 
His  teachings,  the  moral  side  of  His  work,  were  thrust  into 
the  shade.  It  was  the  word  which  He  wished  to  make 
prominent,  and  the  work  was  but  subsidiary.  He  would 
not  that  the  people  should  merely  wander  alter  Him  as  a 
miracle  worker,  but  should  learn  through  His  works  the 
true  nature  of  the  redemption  He  came  to  proclaim. 


fimiHtir.,  781.     a.  d.  28. 

After  some  time  the  Lord  rt'tir-ns  ro  Caperna!:ui.     £o     MiKitii.  1-12. 
soon  aa  it  is  known  tint  lie  is  retained,  .(he  multitudes 
begin  to  gather,  bringing   their  s irk,  whom  He  healed,     Luke  y.  17-26. 
The  Pharisees  and  doctors  of  the  Inn-  from  all  parts  of  the 
lniid,  raaje  to  OqicHiiunii  to  sec  and  lieni1  the  n<:.x.:  proiih-     If  jit.  is.  2-8. 
et.     A  paralytic  is  brought  to  Hi*  house  upon  a  bed, 
nhiini  He  lii-al-i,  forgiving  his  sirs.     This  awakens  the  in- 
dignation of  the  rkavNees,  who  regard  him  as  a  blas- 
phemer.    Leaving   the  city,  lie  goes  to  the  seaside  and     Mam  ii.  13, 14. 
<:.:c.i\;  readies.      Afterward  wiLlking  on  the  shore,  He  saw     Matt.  ii.  '.'. 
Levi,  the  publican,  fitting  ai  the  receipt  of  custom,  whom 
He  calla  to  follow  Him.  Luke  v.  27, 28. 
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The  order  of  Mark,  who  places  the  healing  of  the  para- 
lytic, after  the  return  to  Capernaum,  is  plainly  the  right 
one.1  Matthew,  in  his  grouping  of  the  miracles  in  chapters 
viii.  and  is.,  does  not  follow  the  order  of  time.  Luke  nar- 
rates it  after  the  healing  of  the  leper,  but  without,  specify- 
ing time  or  place.  Ho  mentions,  however,  the  fact,  that 
there  were  "  Pharisees  and  doctors  of  the  law  sitting  by, 
which  were  come  out  of  every  town  of  Galilee,  and  Judea, 
and  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  power  of  the  Lord  was  present  to 
heal  them."  It  is  not  wholly  clear  who  these  persons  were, 
or  why  they  were  now  present.  Greswell  (ii.  298)  cites 
Josephus  to  show  that,  they  were  "  a  sort  of  village  school- 
masters, or  a  class  of  inferior  municipal  magistrates,  who 
might  consequently  be  met  with  everywhere."  They  are 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  scribes,  who  came  down 
from  Jerusalem  at  a  later  period,  with  evil  intent,  and  who 
were  sent  apparently  by  His  enemies  to  watch  Him,  (Mark 
iii.  22.)  These,  on  the  contrary,  came  to  be  healed,  or  to 
see  and  hear  Him  whoso  fame  had  gone  so  widely  abroad. 
There  is  no  distinction  taken  by  the  Evangelist  between 
those  from  Galilee  and  those  from  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  as 
if  the  latter  were  present  from  any  special  cause.  At  this 
period  of  the  Lord's  career  the  nature  of  His  work  was 
very  imperfectly  understood  ;  and  many  in  every  part  of  the 
land  and  of  every  class,  looking  for  the  Messiah,  would  be 
naturally  attracted  to  one  who  showed  such  wonderful 
power  in  word  and  <]<•(•<].  But  in  a  little  time,  as  His  teach- 
ings became  more  distinctly  known,  His  disregard  of 
merely  legal,  righteousness,  His  neglect  of  their  traditions, 
His  high  claims  as  a  Divine  Person,  awakened  great  and 
general  hostility.  Wo  sec  here  how  these  scribes,  who 
came,  perhaps  hoping  to  find  in  Him  their  Messiah,  per- 
haps to  judge  by  personal  observation  bow  far  the  popular 

1  So  ItubinBOU,  Iiscij;:]idiii  I",  Aii'utJ,  Greswell. 
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reports  respecting  Him  were  true,  were  turned  into  ene- 
mies nud  accusers  when  He  said  to  the  paralytic,  "  Thy  sins 

he  forgiven  thee,"  which  was  to  speak  blasphemy,  because 
implying  an  equality  with  God. 

There  are  several  allusions  to  the  Lord's  teaching  by 
the  seaside.  Whether  He  now  stood  upon  the  shore  or 
entered  si  boat,  does  not  appear.  It  was  not  however  till 
afterward  ( Mark  iii.  9)  that  lie  commanded  that  a  small 
ship  should  wait  on  Him.  Thomson  (i.  548}  speaks  of  the 
small  creeks  or  inlets  near  Tell  Hnm,  "  where  the  ship 
could  ride  in  safety  only  a  few  feet  from  the  shore,  and 
where  the  multitude,  seated  on  both  sides,  and  before  the 
boat,  could  listen  without  distraction  or  fatigue.  As  if  on 
purpose  to  furnish  seats,  the  shore  on  both  sides  of  those 
narrow  inlets  is  piled  up  with  smooth  boulders  of  basalt." 

The  road  from  Damascus  to  the  cities  along  the  coast 
passed  by  "Jacob's  bridge"  over  the  Jordan,  and  thence 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake.  It  is  probable  that  the  place 
of  toll,  where  Levi  sat,  was  upon  this  road,  near  its  en- 
trance  into  the  city.'  The  manner  of  this  call,  like  the 
call  of  Simon  and  Andrew,  and  James  and  John,  presup- 
poses a  prior  acquaintance  of  Jostir.  with  Levi.  The  tax- 
gatherer,  from  his  occupation  and  local  position,  must  have 
been  aware  of  all  that  was  taking  place  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  conk!  not  easily  have  been  ignorant  of  the  Lord's 
person  and  work.  Not  improbably  also,  he  was  already  a 
disciple  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term,  this  not  involving 
the  giving  up  of  his  usual  calling.  It  would  appear  that 
the  call  was  given  on  the  same  day  in  which  Jesus  taught 
the  people,  and  soon  after  His  discourse  was  ended." 

By  some  this  call  to  Levi  is  placed  after  his  election  to 
the  Apostle  ship.     Having  been  already  chosen  one  of  the 

i  See  Licbtenstein,  230  ;    Henog,  Encyc,  xe.  161. 

=  Illeek.  Kyi ic.:4 io:;lis  Jii-klaruiig,  i.  S.-i-i.  A;  to  ilse  iiienti:;-  c(?i:di.T;cw  u:;il 
Levi,  sl'u  Wim; r  ii.  til. 
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Twelve,  lie  returns  to  his  ordinary  labors  :  and  now  is  called 
to  enter  upon  his  apostolic  duties,  to  leave  all  and  follow 
Christ.  But  this  in  itself  is  exceedingly  improbable,  and  we 
shall  soon  sec  that  the  oloetloo  io  the  a;x)s'Jeship  is  later. 

The  call  of  Levi  to  stand  in  such  intimate-  relations  to 
the  Lord,  must  have  "been  a  great  stumbling-block  to  all 
the  Pharisaic  party,  and  to  all  those  in  whose  hearts  na- 
tional pride  and  hatred  of  foreign  role  were  ardent.  The 
occupation  of  the  publican  was  odious,  if  not  in  itself  dis- 
graceful, as  a  sign  and  proof  of  their  national  degradation  : 
and  the  selection  of  disciples  from  this  class  to  be  His  con- 
stant attendants,  by  one  who  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah, 
must  have  strongly  prejudiced  many  against  Him  and  His 
work.1  Such  selection  implies,  also,  that  already  the  Lord 
was  turning  away  from  the  legally  righteous,  the  Pharisees, 
beeause  His  words  found  so  little  entrance  into  their  hearts, 
and  was  turning  to  those  who,  though  despised  as  publicans 
and  sinners,  were  nevertheless  ready  to  receive  the  truth. 
Unable  to  draw  the  priests  into  His  service,  He  calls  fisher- 
men; and  what  He  cannot  accomplish  because  of  the 
unbelief  of  Pharisees,  He  will  do  through  the  faith  of 
publicans. 

Many  bring  the  least  which  Levi  made  for  the  Lord 
(Luke  v.  29  ;  see,  also,  Matt.  ix.  10  ;  Mark  ii.  15}  into  im- 
mediate connection  with  his  call."  Still  there  is  nothing  in 
the  language  of  the  Evangelists  that  implies  immediate 
sequence,  and  as  Capernaum  doubtless  continued  to  be  his 
residence,  and  to  which  ho  frequently  returned,  the  feast 
may  with  equal  likelihood  have  taken  place  at  a  later  time, 
and  be  here  related,  in  order  to  bring  together  all  that  con- 
cerned him  personally.3 

'  "The  Talmutl,"  nays  Lightfoot,  iii.  fit,  hath  thig  canon:  '"A  Pharisee 

that  turns  publiwm,  they  In™  liim  oui  of  his  onle!1.'  " 

a  Lichtenstem,  Tischendoif,  Stier. 

'  So  Jjghtihiji-,  NeH-coiiio,  Tuwiisi-stiil,  liuhinsaii.  Neweomc,  ariS,  refers  to 
the  IIa;:nouy  lit  C:j;m!:iih',s,  "nliece  >',  appears  ihut  Levi's  civil  ant;  least 
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The  chronologic; 1 1  connection  between  this  feast  and 
the  healing  of  the  daughter  of  Jiiiros  (Zvlntt.  ix.  18-25) 
will  be  examined  when  we  reach  this  miracle. 

Greswell  (ii.  307)  attempts  to  show  that  the  feast  of 
Matthew  (Matt.  ix.  10)  was  different  from  that  mentioned 
by  Mark  and  Luke  ;  that  the  former  was  later,  and  not  in 
the  house  of  Levi ;  and  that  at  this  ie:wt,  omy  the  disciples 
of  John  were  present.  This  view  removes  some  difficulties, 
but  the  arguments  in  its  favor  are  more  ingenious  than 
convincing. 


SUMMEK,  781.       A.D.  28. 

Soring  this  sojourn  in  Capernaum,  the  Lord  with  His     Matt.  xii.  1-S. 
di,=e:pK:rt  lv.ilfcert  tluoueli  tbo  Grids  upon  n  Snbi.imii  and     Mjrx  ii.  23-28. 
piueked  mill  aio  tin;  ears  of  com.     This  was  observed  !»y     Luke  vi.  1-5. 
some  of  Ike  I'luiL-iiOts  who  M't-L-o  v.aUhku;  Iliui,  and  who 
complained  of  it  to  II;  ;n  f.i  li\L'.'!j;.ou  of  Lke  biiibliLilli.    JI>: 
answers  them  by  referrb;.'  ro  when  ti.r.id  did,  and  asserts 
ITis  power  as  Son  of  man  over  Jis  Sa'tba'.h.      Uy,:m  ;i:i-     Luke  vi.  fi-Jl. 
oilier  H ■  l! : ! ■ : l 1 1  l    He  beats  a  mull  v-i'.-h  a  wiihored  hand,     Matt.  xii.  9-14, 
which  lead?  the  Pharisees  to  conspire  with  the  Hcrodians     Mark  hi.  1-6. 
to  deploy  Him. 

Both  the  time  and  place  of  this  event  have  been  much 
disputed.  It  is  mentioned  by  all  the  Synoptists,  by  Mat- 
thew in  one  connection,  by  .Mark  and  Luke  in  another;  but 
by  none  in  such  a  way  as  to  determine  its  chronologifi.il 
succession.  All  agree  that  it  took  place  upon  a  Sabbath, 
and  Luke  (vi.  l)  defines  this  Sabbath  by  the  epithet  "  sec- 
ond Sabbath  after  the  first,"  or  "  second  first" — ep  tra/3/fctrq; 
Stm-epo-TT/xjiro).1     But  what  was  this  second  first  Sabbath? 

were  separated  in  the  most  ancient  harmonies  from  Tatian  in  a.  d.  170  to 
Gerson  a,  n.  1400." 

1  'Idle  vijfiit  rcudermg  is  "  first  after  tbe  seeond."  So  Campii-.d!,  Nb:!<i:;, 
Kohiuson,  Oreswell.     For  ukci'  rende:in;rs  s;;;  Meyer  in  loeo. 
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No  certain  answer  can  be  given.  Many  doubt  the  correct- 
ness  of  the  reading.1    If,  however,  we  receive  it  as  the  right 

reading,  we  have  no  positive  key  to  Its  moaning,  as  the 
word,  bo  far  as  is  known,  is  used  by  no  other  writer  than 
Luke.  A  great  number  of  different  interpretations  have 
been  suggested.'  That  of  Soahger  has  found  many  advo- 
cates.8 We  give  it  us  stated  by  Lightfoot  on  Matt.  xii.  I. 
Provision  was  made  by  the  Law  that  the  sheaf  of  first- 
fruits  should  be  offered  on  the  second  day  of  Passover 
week,  (Levit.  xxiii.  10,  11,)  not  on  the  morrow  after  an  or- 
dinary Sabbath,  but  the  morning  after  the  first  clay  of  Pass- 
over week,  which  was  a  Sabbatic  day.  From  the  second 
day  were  numbered  seven  weeks  to  Pentecost — for  the 
day  of  the  sheaf  and  the  day  of  Pentecost  did  mutually  re- 
sjiect  each  other.  The  offering  of  the  sheaf  was  supplica- 
tory, beseeching  a  bleraing  on  the  new  corn,  and  leave  to 
eat  and  to  put  in  the  sickle  into  the  siasiding  corn.  Some 
weeks  intervened,  and  the  calculation  of  the  Sabbaths  was 
by  numbering  them ;  <raf}j3a.Tw  Scurepo-irptarov,  the  first 
Sabbath  Jitter  the  second  day  of  Passover  ;  the  second  Sab- 
bath after  the  second  day ;  the  third  Sabbath  after  the 
second  day,  and  the  like.  Lightfoot  therefore  concludes 
that  this  was  the  Sabbath  mentioned  John  v.  9,  or  that 
next  after  it. 

Wieseler  (231)  defends  the  view  that  the  Jewish  years 
were  reckoned  by  a  series,  or  cycle  of  sevens,  and  the  first 
Sabbath  of  the  second  year  of  cue  of  these  cycles  is  meant. 
or  the  first  Sabbath  hi  Nisan.*  Others  have  understood  a 
Sabbath  of  the  second  rank,  or  a  feast  day  immediately  I'ol- 

1  So  Aifuril,  who  fays :  ■'  Tt  is  no',  aliOMilior  dear  ihsit  ilie  word  oughl 
lu  be  hero  ii i  nil."  Meyer  lyircls  it.  :i:;(l  Lii.v.K'ii^eiK,  i'ruv,-i!C,  Meek;  Tisch- 
cnclorf  rejected  it  at  iii.it,  but  restored  it  in  Ma  Synopsis,  1334.     Winer  ue- 

!  Sop.  Meyer  In  loco. 

•  So  A.  Clarfce,  BloomficM,  K«'.-,inson,  De  Wette, 

«  Willi  Wilder,  Tiscueiidorf,  Ooslerzce,  Ellieott;  contra,  Wilier,  ii.  348. 
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lowing  a  Sabbath;  others  a  Sabbath  preceded  by  a  feast 
day ;  others  the  first  week  Sabbath  in  a  Passover  week ; 
others  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  second  month ;  others  the 
first  week  Sabbath  after  the  great  feasts.  The  last  view ' 
makes  the  first  week  Sabbath  niter  Passover,  to  be  the  first- 
first ;  the  first  after  Pentecost  to  lie  the  second-first ;  the 
first  after  Tabernacles  the  third-first.  In  like  manner,  we 
have  now  in  common  use  the  designations,  first  Sunday 
after  Epiphany,  the  first  after  Easter,  the  first  after  Trinity. 
Browne  (657)  remarks  :  "Of  all  the  explanations  known  to 
me  this  seems  the  best,  indeed  the  only  likely  one."  Clin- 
ton calls  it  "  equally  probable  "  as  that  first  mentioned.2 

In  this  chaos  of  interpretations,  the  mention  of  this  Sab- 
bath as  the  second-first  gives  us  no  chronological  aid.  The 
circumstance,  however,  that  the  disciples  plucked  the  ears 
of  corn  and  did  cat,  defines  tiie  season  of  the  year  as  that 
when  the  corn  was  ripe.  The  kind  of  grain  is  not  men- 
tioned, whether  barley,  which  was  earliest,  or  wheat,  which 
was  later.  Barley  harvest  was  regarded  as  beginning  from 
the  second  day  of  the  Passover,  and  hence  it  has  been  in- 
ferred that  this  incident  was  after  this,  as  no  one  was  per- 
mitted to  gather  any  corn  till  the  sheaf  of  first-fruits  had 
been  waved.  The  wheat  harvest  was  ripe  and  gathered  in 
May  or  June.  Robinson  speaks  of  seeing  the  wheat  ripen- 
ing upon  the  9th  May ;  and  he  also  speaks  of  the  people 
near  Tiberias  as  engaged  in  gathering  the  wheat  harvest 
upon  the  1 9th  June.  We  have,  then,  April,  May,  and  June, 
in  either  of  which  months  this  plucking  and  eating  of  the 
com  may  have  taken  place.  It  is  erroneously  said  by  A. 
Clarke  that  it  cannot  "belaid  after  Pentecost,  because  then 
the  harvest  was  fully  in."  Thomson  stales  that  the  Syrian 
harvest  extends  through  several  months,  and  "the  wheat 

1  Crolnia,  Hammond,  Nortoc. 

'  For  a  brief  statement  of  opinions,  ece  Winer,  ii.  348;  also  Greswell, 
ii.  SOO. 

11 
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is  suffered  to  become  dead  ripe,  and  as  dry  as  tinder  before 
it  is  cut."  Even  if  the  harvest  generally  was  reaped,  par- 
ticular  fields  may  still  have  boon  uiigathered,  or  this  been 
that  which  was  left  for  gleaners. 

Without  attaching  any  importance  to  a  conclusion,  con- 
fessedly so  dubious,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  this  second- 
first  Sabbath,  as  the  first  after  Pentecost,  which  was  this 
year  the  10th  May.  If  this  be  correct,  the  ministry  of  the 
Lord  in  Galilee  had  now  continued  about  two  months. 

Where  did  this  event  fake  place  ?  It  is  narrated  by  all 
the  Synoptists  as  oecuring  just  before  the  healing  of  the 
man  with  the  withered  hand,  and  this  healing  was  in  the 
synagogue  at  Capernaum.  "And  IIo  entered  again  into 
the  synagogue,"  (Mark  iii.  1,)  that  is,  the  synagogue  al- 
ready mentioned.'  This  appears  also  from  the  mention  of 
His  withdrawal  to  the  sea  after  the  healing,  (Mark  iii.  1 ; 
see  also  Luke  vi,  6.)  That  the  field  where  the  ears  were 
plucked  was  not  far  distant  from  Capernaum,  appears  from 
Matthew  xii.  9,  for  the  Pharisees  who  had  blamed 
the  disciples  for  that  act,  are  spoken  of  as  members  of 
thai;  synagogue.  "  lie  went  int.o  their  synagogue." a  They 
were,  therefore,  the  Pharisees  of  Capernaum,  and  tlie  field 
of  corn  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city,  and  within 
the  limits  of  a  Sabbath  day's  journey. 

We  may,  then,  give  the  following  order  of  events  as 
ono  intrinsically  probable,  The  Lord,  after  His  return 
from  His  first  circuit,  remained  some  days,  or  weeks,  at 
Capernaum,  and  upon  a  Sabbath  walked  out  with  His  dis- 
ciples through  the  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  As  He 
had  already,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Pharisees,  broken  the 
■sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  by  healing  upon  it,  (Mark  i.  23  and 
30,)  they  followed  Him  to  watch  Him,  perhaps  to  note 
.whether  His  walk  upon  that  day  was  longer  than  the  law 

V.tyiamk'r,  Meyer.  ■  Meyer,  Norton, 
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permitted,  (Acts  i.  12.)  Seeing  His  disciples  plucking  and 
rubbing  tbe  ears  of  corn  in  their  hands,  they  fancied  the 
act  a  violation  of  the  law.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that 
the  Pharisees  did  not  think  it  sinful  to  pull  and  eat  the 
grain,  but  it  was  so  to  rub  it  in  their  hands,  all  prepa- 
ration of  food  being  forbidden.  This  is  doubtful.  Light- 
foot  says  :  "  The  plucking  of  cars  of  corn  on  the  Sabbath 
way  forbidden  by  their  canons,  verbatim  :  'He  that  reapeth 
corn  on  the  Sabbath,  to  the  quantity  of  a- Jig,  is  guilty.  And 
plucking  corn  is  as  reaping.'" '  If  done  presumptuously, 
or  without  necessity,  the  punishment  was  death  by  stoning, 
and  hence  the  Lord's  defence  of  the  disciples.  His  answer 
to  their  complaints  could  only  have  angered  tli  em  still  more, 
and  when,  therefore,  He  entered  the  following  Sabbatli 
into  the  synagogue,  (Luke  vi,  6,)  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  they  would  carefully  watch  all  that  He  did  to  find 
some  sufficient  ground  of  accusation  against  liirn.  His  re- 
newed violation  of  the  Sabbatli  by  healing  the  man  with  a 
withered  band,  added  to  tbeir  indignation,  and  they  now 
began  to  plot  how  they  might  destroy  Him, 

Luke  (vi.  6)  defines  the  time  of  this  work  of  healing  as 
"  on  another  Sabbath."  Whether  this  was  the  Sabbath 
immediately  following  that  on  which  He  walked  through 
the  corn-field,  is  not  said,  though  it  is  probable.1  The  alli- 
ance of  the  Ilerodians  with  tbe  Pharisees,  does  not  imply 
that  Herod  himself  had  at  this  time  any  knowledge  of  Je- 
sus, or  took  any  stops  against  I.Iim.  The  ilerodians  were 
those  among  the  people  who,  though  hating  the  Roman 
rule,  favored  the  pretensions  of  Herod's  family  to  kingly 
power.     In  caseof  national  independence  this  family  should 


■'  Wiesdcr  (iM")  eonjeetiuvs  ih.it  it  was  a  f;:n;.l:  rtnUmih  anrl  the  day  fol- 
lowing that  mentioned  i:i  verse  1st.  This  s?ems  d'i  Iiilvc  little  or  no  basis. 
Mover's  iiisurlioii,  Hint  ^I'ihuw  I'sii.  01  pjl;  the  two  events  on  the  same  Sab- 
bath in  opposition  to  Luke,  is  wholly  baseless. 
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roign  rather  than  the  house  of  tho  Maccabees,  or  any  other 
claimants.  They  were  never  numerous,  for  the  great  body 
of  the  nation  looked  upon  that  family  as  foreigners  and 
usurpers.  "Why  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians,"  says  Al- 
ford,  "  should  now  combine,  is  not  apparent,"  The  Hero- 
dians would,  however,  be  naturally  jealous  and  watchful 
of  any  one  whom  they  supposed  to  bo  a  claimant  of  the 
throne  in  opposition  to  the  house  of  Herod  ;  and  the  Phari- 
sees, being  angry  at  Jesus  on  religious  grounds,  a  union  of 
tho  two  for  His  destruction  was  very  easily  made.  "We 
need  not  suppose  that  this  conspiracy  against  Him  as  yet 
included  others  than  i.he  Pharisees  ami  Herodians  of  Caper- 
naum and  its  immediate  vicinity,  (sec  Matt.  xii.  14 ;  Mark 
iii.  fl.)  Doubtless,  very  soon  after  this,  His  enemies  here 
took  counsel  with  His  enemies  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  con- 
spiracy against  Him  became  general. 

It  appears  from  these  narratives  that,  almost  from  the 
very  beginning  of  His  Galilean  work,  the  Lord  encountered 
the  active  hostility  of  the  Pharisees  of  that  province.  At 
the  feast  (John  v.  l)  He  had  aroused  the  anger  of  the 
Pharisees  at  Jerusalem  by  healing  the  impotent  man  on 
the  Sabbath,  (verses  16  and  18  ;)  and  at  Capernaum  He 
continued  again  and  again  to  heal  upon  that,  day,  and  in  the 
synagogue  itself.  Their  fanatical  zeal  could  not  allow  such 
violations  of  the  law  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  as  Jesus  de- 
fended them  on  tho  ground  of  His  divine  right  to  work, 
even  on  the  Sabbath,  He  seemed  to  them  not  only  a  Sab- 
bath breaker,  but  also  a  blasphemer. .  At  first  they  plotted 
secretly  against  Him,  the  people  at  largo  being  friendly  to 
Him,  Whilst  in  the  full  (lush  of  His  popularity  they  dared 
take  no  steps  openly  against  Ilhn,  but  waited  till  some  im- 
prudence, or  error,  or  folly  on  His  part,  or  the  fickleness  of 
the  multitude,  should  put  Him  in  their  power.  There  was 
early  an  active  and  constant  correspondence  between  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  in  Galilee  and  those  in  Jerusalem ;  and 
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at  intervals  deputations  from  the  latter  came  down  to  con- 
sult with  tliu  former,  and  to  devise  means  to  hinder  Him  in 
His  work,  and  to  bring  Him  to  punishment.  As  yet  the  fact 
that  He  had  broken  the  Sabbath  by  healing  upon  it,  does 
not  seem  to  have  turned  the  popular  feeling  at  all  against 
Him,  nor  even  the  abortion  of  His  power  to  forgive  si:)*, 


Midsummer,  781.     a.  d.  28. 

Afier  :io.i'iTi;  -.)',!:  man  nilli  a  iv'lh.TOLl  kind  ,Jc.=t:s     JJUtt.  sis.  !5-21. 
Withdraws  to  the  sea-shore.      Here  great  multitudes  from     Mahk  iii.  J-12. 
all  parts  of  the  land  rc^oi1;  to  ilini,  and.  IK1  iicals  many.     Matt.  iv.  25, 
As  llscy  virops  upon  J  Mm  to  toeeh  Him,  He  directs  that 
.1  .=m:il!  ship  In:  j . ; ;:; :;le i.'ct  to  Mail- upon  Him.     Leaving 
i'ie  se^iile  lie  goes  up  inloa  nei.diboii ji.l;  mountain  and     Ltjee  vi.  12- Hi. 
spends  the  night  in  prayer.    In  the  morning  He  calls    Mark  iii.  13-19. 
the  di^eipks  io  liu:-,  and  (nun  -iieni  e'uaoses  The  twelve 
Apostles.     Tiio  Multitudes  no'.v  ;_-iillieri:];j;   io  Tlim   lie.     Matt.  v.  yi.  vii. 
proceeds  to  deliver  the  di=emi:se  called  the   Sermon  on     Luke  vi.  17-49. 
the  Mount. 

From  Matthew  (xii.  15)  it  would  appear  that  Jesus  was 
aware  of  the  purpose  of  the  Pharisees,  and  therefore 
avoided  them.  lie  would  not,  except  so  far  as  was  neces- 
sary, come  into  collision  with  them  nor  expose  His  work  to 
injury  through  their  opposition.  It  was  for  this  reason  that, 
having  healed  all  the  sick  among  the  multitudes  that  fol- 
lowed Him,  He  charged  them  that  they  should  not  make 
Him  known,  (v.  16.)  He  was  now  seeking  for  the  humble 
and  repentant,  all  in  whom  He  could  discern  any  sense  of 
sin  or  germs  of  faith,  and  He  would  not  for  their  Bakes 
suffer  Himself  to  be  forced  into  a  hostile  attitude  to  the 
spiritual  leaders  of  the  people.  This  was  the  rule  of  His 
conduct,  as  it  had  been  prophetically  laid  down  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah  (xlii.  2)  :  "  He  shall  not  strive  nor  cry,  neither  shall 
any  man  hear  His  voice  in  the  streets." 
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The  withdrawal  from  the  city  lo  the  sea-shore,  (Mark  iii, 
J,)  whilst  it  had  thus  for  one  end,  to  avoid  Ilia  enemies, 
seems  also  to  have  "been  to  find  a  more  convenient  place  for 
teaching  and  healing.  In  the  city  lie  was  exposed  to  con- 
stant interruption  through  the  eagerness  of  the  sick  and 
their  friends,  who  pressed  upon  Ilini  to_  touch  Him  ;  and  to 
secure  personal  freedom  Ho  was  compelled  to  order  a  boat  to 
attend  upon  Him,  that  He  might,  when  necessary,  use  it  as 
a  pulpit  to  address  the  multitude  standing  "before  Him  on 
the  shore,  and  perhaps  also  to  withdraw  Himself  wholly 
from  them  by  crossing  the  lake. 

The  fame  of  Jesus  seems  at  this  time  to  have  readied 
■every  part  of  the  land.  Crowds  came,  not  only  from 
Galilee  and  Jmlea,  hut  also  iTem  Idmnea  and  from  beyond 
Jordan,  and  from  the  territories  about  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
That  so  great  numbers,  and  from  such  remote  regions,  should 
gather  at  Capernaum,  shows  that  He  remained  at  that  city 
for  some  time  after  His  return  from  His  first  circuit.  It 
was,  doubtless,  not  His  teachings,  but  His  miracles  of  heal- 
ing, that  awakened  such  general  attention,  and  drew  such 
multitudes  after  Him.  Most  came  attracted  by  His  repu- 
tation as  a  healer  of  the  sick.  .Alter  making  all  allowance 
for  the  degraded  condition  of  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Palestine,  the  following  remarks  of  Thomson  (H.  84)  would 
imt  be  inapplicable  to  the  Jews  of  the  Lord's  day :  "  Should 
a  prophet  now  arise  with  a  tithe  of  the  celebrity  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  there  would  quietly  be  immense  assemblies 
about  him  from  Galilee,  and  from  Decapolis,  and  from 
Jerusalem,  and  from  Judea,  and  from  beyond  Jordan,  Bad, 
and  stupid,  and  ignorant,  and  worldly,  as  the  people  are, 
their  attention  would  be  instantly  arrested  by  tlio  name  of 
a  prophet,  and  they  would  flock  from  all  parts  to  see,  hear, 
and  be  healed.  There  is  an  irresistible  bias  in  Orientals  of 
all  religions  to  run  after  the  mere  shadow  of  a  prophet,  or  a 
miracle  worker." 
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That  the  choice  of  tho  Twelve  tool;  place  at  this  time, 
appears  from  the  mention  in  Marl;  and  Luke  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  country  from  which  the  multitudes  came. 
According  to  Luke,  (vi.  17,)  they  that  heard  tho  discourse 
upon  the  mount  were  from  Judca  and  Jerusalem,  and  from 
the  soa-coast  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Mark  (iii.  7,  8)  mentions 
Galilee,  Judea,  Jerusalem,  Lhmiea,  hey  and  Jordan,  and 
about  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Matthew,  (iv.  25,}  who  does  not 
mention  the  choice  of  the  apostles,  hut  gives  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  speak-.?  of  the  great  multitudes  that  followed 
Him  from  Galilee,  IJeonpolis,  Jerusalem,  Judea,  and  beyond 
Jordan.  It  was  at  this  point,  when  He  had  special  need  of 
their  services,  that  .He  selected  twelve  out  of  the  body  of 
His  disciples  "  that  they  should  be  with  Him,  and  that  lie 
might  send  them  forth  to  preach,  and  to  have  power  to 
heal  sicknesses  and  to  cast  out  devils/'  (Mark  iii.  14,  15.) 

Whether  some  particular  mountain  is  designated  by  the 
use  of  the  article  by  the  iiynopl.isl.*,  to  u;k«,  "tho  mountain/' 
or  generally  the  ridges  of  bills  on  the  -ides  of  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  as  distinguished  from  the  low  shores,  we  cannot 
easily  decide.  The  Jews  distinguished  the  face  of  the 
country  into  mountains,  plains  and  valleys.  According  to 
Middlcton,1  by  the  mountain  is  here  signified  "  the  moun- 
tain district  as  distinguished  from  the  other  two."  a  It  is 
most  natural  to  refer  it  to  some  specific  and  well-known 
locality;  but  it  is  plain  that  the  mountain  here  is  not  the 
same  mentioned  in  Matt.  xiv.  23,  Mark  vi.  46,  John  vi. 
3,  where  the  five  thousand  were  fed,  or  that  in  Matt, 
xv.  29,  where  the  four  thousand  were  fed.  We  may  then 
rathe-]'  infer  that  in  each  of  these  eas'o?  tho  mountain  is  de- 
fined by  the  article,  because  supposed  to  bo  already  well 
known  as  the  site  of  the  event.  Where  this  mountain  was 
is  now  only  matter  of  conjecture.     Tradition  has  chosen 

i  Greek  article,  103.  -  See  Khrari:,  319 ;   Meyer  on  Matt.  V.  1. 
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the  hill  known  as  the  Horns  of  Hattiri  from  its  peculiar 
shape,  and  called  by  the  Latins  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes. 
It  is  a  ridge  not  far  from  Tell  Hum,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  length,  running  east  and  west.  At  each  end  rises 
a  small  cone  or  horn.  Its  peculiar  shape  attracts  the  at- 
tention of  the  traveller,  and  is  probably  the  cause  of  its 
selection.  Ilobinsort  contends  that  there  are  a  dozen  other 
mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  this  lake  which  would  answer 
the  purpose  just  as  well ;  and  that  the  tradition  which  has 
selected  this  as  the  site  goes  no  further  hack  than  the  13th 
century,  and  is  confined  to  the  Latin  Church.  As  the  same 
tradition  placed  here  also  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand, 
which  is  certainly  an  error,  we  are  the  more  inclined  to  re- 
ject it.1  Stanley,  however,  (360,)  says:  " The  situation  so 
■'iirikhisrly  coincides  with  the  intimations  of  (he  Cospel  nar- 
rative as  almost  to  force  the  inference,  that  in  this  instance 
the  eye  of  those  who  selected  the  spot  was  for  once  rightly 
guided." 

We  may  arrange  the  events  preparatory  to  the  delivery 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  the  following  order:  the 
Lord  leaving  Capernaum  in  the  evening  goes  to  the  mount, 
which  cannot  have  been  at  any  great  distance,  and  spends 
the  night  alone.  Very  early  in  the  morning  His  disciples, 
probably  according  to  His  direction,  came  to  Him,  and 
from  them  He  selected  the  Twelve.  By  this  time  the  mul- 
titudes who  had  lodged  in  Capernaum  or  in  its  neighbor- 
hood, learning  whither  He  had  gone,  followed  Him,  and 
then  He  addresses  them. 

As  Matthew  (chs.  v.,  vi.,  vii.)  and  Luke  (vi.  17-49)  in- 
troduce their  reports  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  hy  the 
mention  of  differing  circumstances,  and  as  their  reports 
differ  in  many  points,  it  has  been  questioned  whether  both 
can  refer  to  the  same  discourse.     The  various  opinions  may 
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be  reduced  to  three-  1st.  That  which  regards  them  as  re- 
ports of  discourses  wholly  distinct-,  and  spoken  at  different 
times,  and  perhaps  also  at  different  places.'  2d.  That 
which  regards  them  as  reports  of  distinct  discourses,  but 
spoken  successively :  the  one  before  the  choice  of  the  apos- 
tles, the  other  after  it ;  the  one  to  the  disciples,  the  other 
to  the  multitude  ;  the  ouo  sitting  upon  the  mountain,  the 
other  standing  upon  the  plain.'  3d.  That  which  regards 
them  as  abstracts  of  one  and  the  same  discourse.8 

To  determine  which  of  these  views  is  correct,  or  how 
the  respective  discourses  of  Matthew  and  Luke  stand  re- 
lated to  each  other,  we  must  examine  in  detail  the  several 
points  of  likeness  and  unlikeness.  And  1st,  the  difference 
of  place.  Matthew  (v.  1 )  says :  "  And  seeing  the  multitudes 
He  went  up  into  a  mountain,  and  when  He  was  set  His  dis- 
ciples came  unto  Him.  And  He  opened  His  mouth  and 
taught,  them."  Luke  (vi.  17-20)  sriys,  that  after  the  choice 
of  the  Twelve  "  He  came  down  with  them,  and  stood  in  the 
plain,  (e:ri  tottou  -nt&vov,)  and  the  company  of  His  disciples 
and  a  great  mull  ii.ude  of  people, . . .  which  came  to  hear  Him 
and  to  be  healed  of  their  diseases ;  and  they  that  were 
vexed  with  unclean  spirits:  and  they  were  healed.  And 
the  whole  multitude  sought  to  touch  Him,  for  there  went 
virtue  out  of  Him  and  healed  them  all.  And  He  lifted  tip 
His  eyes  on  Ilia  disciples,  and  said,"  &c  Thus,  according 
to  Matthew,  the  discourse  was  delivered  by  the  Lord  sit- 
ting upon  the  side  or  top  of  a  mountain;  according  to 
Luke,  after  He  had  chosen  the  Twelve  He  descended  to  the 
plain,  and  having  healed  the  sick,  addressed,  those  present. 
But  the  latter  does  not  say  that  the  discourse  was  spoken 
on  the  plain,  although  lie  does  not  mention  any  re-ascent. 
Such  a  re-ascent  is  however  very  probable,  for  it  is  said 
"that  the  whole  multitude  sought  to  touch  Him  ;"  and  as, 
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when  similarly  pressed  upon  the  sea-shore,  (Mail;  iii.  0,)  He 
entered  a  boat  and  taught  from  it ;  so  now  He  would  natu- 
rally ascend  to  a  point  where  they  conkl  not  reach  Hira, 
and  from  which  He  eonld  easily  he  seen  and  heard  by  all.1 
Some  would  understand  the  "plain"  of  Luke  of  a  level 
spot  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  or  at  its  loot,  where  the 
multitude  could  sit  or  stand,  this  plain  itself  being,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  sea-shore  from  whence  they  came,  a  part  of  the 
mountain.  Thus  Stanley,  speaking  of  the  hill  of  Hattin, 
3ays:  "The  plain  on  which  it  stands  is  easily  accessible 
from  the  lake,  and  from  that  plain  to  the  summit  is  but  a 
few  minutes1  walk.  The  platform  at  the  top  is  evidently 
suitable  for  the  collection  of  a  multitude,  and  corresponds 
precisely  to  the  'level  place'  inistrandated  'plain,'  to  which 
He  would  '  come  down,'  as  from  one  of  its  higher  horns,  to 
address  the  people."  :  In  this  way  all  seeming  discrepancy 
between  Matthew  and  Luke  as  to  the  place,  disappears. 
The  choice  of  the  Twelve  was  made  upon  the  mountain  be- 
fore the  multitude  gathered,  which  choice  Matthew  does 
not  mention.  As  the  Lord  beheld  the  people  gathering  to 
Him,  lie  goes  down  with  His  disciples  lo  meet  them  upon 
some  level  place,  and  alter  healing  iho  sick.  He  seals  Him- 
self hi  a  position,  probably  higher  up  upon  the  hill,  where 
He  can  be  seen  and  heard  by  the  great  crowds,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  address  them.8 

2d.  Difference  of  time.  Following  his  report  of  the 
sermon,  Matthew  relates  (viii.  ;I— 1)  the  healing  of  the  leper 
as  having  immediately  taken  place.  Luke'  (vii.  2—10)  re- 
lates tile  healing  of  the  centurion's  servant  as  immedi- 
ately following.  As  these  events  were  separated  by  a  con- 
siderable interval  of  time,  so,  it  is  said  by  Kraift  and  others, 

i  So  Robinson,  Itar.  1QS. 

:  So  Tlioliic!;,  BiTLiion  on  ijj«  Mount,  t'S,  "si  level  jilaee,  not  n  plain." 
a  ScaEbrard.SaO;   Stier,  i.  327  ;   Lichtcn  stein,  2*7.     Alfqrd,  afitii- Mcvtr, 
finds  the  two  Evangelists  in  contradiction. 
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must  have  been  the  discourses  which  they  respectively 
followed.  But  wo  have  already  seen  that  Matthew  is  not 
narrating  events  in  ehronologierd  order,  and  that  the  healing 
of  the  leper  took  place  before  the  Sermon  on  the"  Mount, 
We  arc  not  therefore  obliged  to  suppose  the  discourses  dis- 
tinct upon  this  ground. 

3d.  Difference  of  audience.  Matthew  (iv.  25)  describes 
the  multitudes  present  as  from  Galilee,  Decapolis,  Jerusa- 
lem, Judea,  and  from  beyond  Jordan  ;  Luke  (vi.  IV)  as  from 
all  Judea,  Jerusalem,  and  the  sea-coast  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
From  this  partial  difference  of  names  Krafft  (83)  infers  that 
those  who  heard  the  discourse  reported  by  Matthew  were 
mostly  Jews,  with  perhaps  a  few  Syrians  ;  but  that  those 
who  heard  the  discourse  reported  by  Luke  were  mostly 
from  the  eastern  side  of  Galilee  and  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon.  But  this  inference  is  not  warranted.  In  this  enu- 
meration neither  of  the  Evangelists  designs  to  discriminate 
between  Jewish  and  heathen  lauds.  This  appears  from 
Mark,  (iii.  7,  8,)  who  mentions  Galilee,  Judea,  Jerusalem, 
Idumea,  beyond  Jordan,  and  about  Tyre  and  Sidon,  If 
heathen  were  present,  according  to  Luke,  from  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  so  might  they  be  also,  according  to  Matthew,  from 
Deeapolis.  The  Evangelists  plainly  all  intend  to  say,  that 
the  crowds  who  were  present  came  from  every  part  of  the 
land;  and  any  difference  in  the  enumeration  of  the  regions 
whence  they  crime  is  unimportant.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
very  particularity  of  the  mention  of  so  many  provinces  by 
eiieSi,  sufficiently  shows  that  all  point  to  one  and  the  same 
period. 

4th.  Difference  of  contents.  "  Of  107  verses  in  Mat- 
thew, Luke  contains  only  30  ;  his  four  beatitudes  are  bal- 
anced by  as  many  woes  ;  and  in  his  text  parts  oftho  sermon 
are  introduced  by  sayings  which  do  not  precede  them  in 
Matthew,  but  which  naturally  connect  with  them."1     But 

'  Alton]  oo  Matt.  v.  1.     See  iJsu  Greswdl,  ii.  4^J ;  Krstl't,  S3. 
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these  differences  are  few  when  compared  with  the  resem- 
blances. The  beginning  and  ending  of  both  are  the  same ; 
there  is  a  general  similarity  in  the  order,  and  often  identity 
in  the  expressions.  Often  in  the  Evangelists,  when  their 
reports  are  in  substance  the  same,  there  are  many  varia- 
tions.1 That  the  two  disconreea  should  have  so  much  in 
common  if  they  were  disi.nu-i..  jpokeii  ai  diii'erent  times  and 
to  different  audiences,  is  most  improbable.  That  many  of 
the  shorter  proverbial  expressions  might  boused  at  various 
times  is  natural,  but  not  that  such  similarity  should  prevail 
throughout.5 

The  supposition  that  the  Lord  first  addressed  the  apos- 
tles and  disciples.,  which  address  Matthew  gives,  and  then 
the  multitudes,  which  address  Luke  gives,  was  advocated 
by  Augustine,  and  has  been  the  ruling  one  in  the  Latin 
Church,  It  has  been  also  adopted  by  rnosi  of  the  Lutheran 
harmonists,  though  Calvin  calls  this  view  light  and  frivo- 
lous. That  there  is  something  esoteric  in  the  former  and 
exoteric  in  the  latter  may  be  admitted  ;  but  this  is  owing 
not  to  the  different  audiences  to  whom  the  discourses  were 
spoken,  but  to  the  different  classes  of  readers  for  which  the 
two  Gospels  were  designed.  It  may  be  that  neither  Mat- 
thew nor  Luke  gives  us  the  exact  discourse  as  it  was 
spoken.  Without  entering  into  the  vexed  question  of 
inspiration,  its  nature  and  degrees,  we  may  say  that  each 
Evangelist,  writing  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
made  such  selection  of  the  Lord's  words,  as  well  as  of  the 
events  in  His  history,  and  so  arranged  them,  as  best  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  he  wrote.     That  Luke 

'  Compare  the  Lord's  Prayer  ;is  irivosi  Mni.t.vi.  <;>-'.?,  and  Luke  x\.  2  i;  ami 
His  discourse  cnnccniiiic  the  Pharisees,  .Matt,  ssiii.  and  Luke  xs.  46. 

2  ^minder's  twpianalion,  SIM,  Hint  the  ori;.;ir.sil  documnf  of  Jlattimv  c! 
Hebrew  origin,  "  passed  (lii-ouv.-li  the  linii.ls  of  tin-  (J-cr-k  editor,  v.'lio  lias  in- 
serted other  expressions  of  Chiisi:  idlied  to  those  in  the-  orjranie  eo  nu  eel  ion  of 
ibo  tUseoiirso,  bat.  spoken  on  other  occasions,"  is  one  of  these  arbitrary  as- 
s!iuiriiiot:s,  ivhoso  !":Tij::!:jjcy  makes  so  ir.neh  of  Go:';:;;;:i  criticism  worthless. 
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should  omit  those  portions  of  the  discourse  having  special 
reference  to  the  Jewish  sects,  and  to  the  Mosaic  laws,  was 
in  accordance  with  the  general  scope  of  his  Gospel  as  de- 
signed for  heathen  Christians  ;  whilst  Matthew,  on  the 
other  hand,  writing  for  Jewish  Christians,  would  retain 
them.  To  this  Afford  and  others  object  that  in  some  cases 
Luke  is  fuller  than  Matthew,  (compare  Matt.  vii.  1,  2,  and 
Luke  vi.  37,  38.)  But,  as  has  been  said,  Matthew  may  not 
give  the  words  of  the  Lord  in  all  their  fulness;  audit  is  not 
at  all  inconsistent  with  the  fact  of  an  epitome  that  certain 
thoughts  should  be  more  fully  o\- paneled  than  in  the  origi- 
nal, when  this  original  is  itself'but  an  epitome. 

There  is  still  another  argument  against  the  identity  of 
these  two  discourses,  based  upon  the  fact  that  Matthew 
does  not  relate  his  own  call  (ix.  9)  till  he  had  recorded  the 
sermon.  But  it  is  so  abundantly  established  that  Matthew 
does  not  follow  chronological  order,  that  tills  is  of  no  im- 
portance. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  Matthew  gives  this  discourse 
substantially,  if  not  literally,  as  i(.  was  spoken,  and  that 
Luke  gives  the  same,  but  modified  to  meet  the  wants  of 
that  class  of  readers  lor  whom  he  especially  wrote. 


Midsummer,  781.     a.  d.  28. 

nanm,  still  followed  by  tiii:  rrmMiliulcs.     Im  me  dint  ply     Matt.  viii.  S-13. 
alter  His  return  ho  1ii.t-.1h  the  centurion's  servant.     The     Luke  vii.  1-10. 
erovMs  coiitiiiijirjij;  to  follmv  Iliin  so  that  He  ir,;s  jhi  thi.e     Mark  iii.  20,  £1. 
even  to  eat.   His  IVii-mls  hfieoirjo  alarmed  at  His  in- 
cessant labors,  and  ihiiikliig  Tlhu  beside  Himself,  at- 
l  ■_■  j 1 1 ;;  r  to  restrain  ITim. 

The  form  of  expression,  (Luke  vii.  1,)  "Now  when  He 
had  ended  all  His  sayings  in  the  audience  of  the  people,  He 
entered  into  Capernaum,"  shows  that  He  was  at  no  great 
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distance,  and  that  no  long  interval  ckip~cil  1 
discourse  and  the  entry.  Mark,  (iii.  19,)  after  mentioning 
the  election  of  the  Twelve,  merely  adds,  "And  they  went 
into  a-  house,"  or  more  literally,  "  went  home,"  us  oikov, 
that  is,  to  His  house  in  Capernaum. 

Matthew  (viii.  l)  speaks  of  the  great  multitudes  that 
followed  Him  descending  from  the  mo  mi  tain  ;  and  Hark 
(iii.  20)  of  "the  multitude  coming  together  again,"  as  if 
after  a  temporary  dispersion,  stidi  as  was  natural  in  coming 
down  from  the  mountain,  they  had  re-assembled  in  the 
city,  and  doubtless  before  His  dwelling.  So  earnest  were 
they  to  see  and  hear  Him,  and  to  bring  to  Him  their  sick, 
that  He  found  no  time  even  to  eat,  (Mark  iii.  20.)  This 
intense  activity  in  teaching  and  working,  without  any  in- 
tervals lor  repose,  alarmed  His  friends.  It  is  not  certain 
who  are  here  meant  by  "  His  friends,"  oi-  ■imp'  outov.  The 
translation  in  the  margin,  ''His  kinsmen,"  is  adopted  by 
many.'  Some  suppose  His  unbelieving  brothers  to  be 
especially  meant."  Some,  as  Lichten stein,  make  them  to 
be  the  disciples  other  than  the  Twelve ;  and  others  still,  as 
Ebrard,  the  strangers  or  people  of  the  house,  with  whom 
He  was  staying.  Probably  they  were  His  relatives,  His 
mother  and  brethren,  who,  jf  still  resident  in  Nazareth,  had 
heard  of  His  great  labors,  and  now  came  to  seek  Him.  Their 
affection  would  naturally  make  them  anxious  about  Him  ; 
and  their  near  relationship  to  H'ini  would  permit  them  to 
say,  "lie  is  beside  Himself'/' which  any  of  His  disciples 
would  scarcely  do.  This  however  does  not  indicate  that 
in  their  opinion  He  was  actually  insane,  but  merely  that  He 
was  prosecuting  His  work  with  too  great  zeal  and  energy. 
As  expressed  by  Stier,  "  He  does  too  much  ;  forgets  all 
moderation — is  out  of  His  senses,  knows  not  what  He  is 

i  So  Alexander,  Siier,  Alford. 

''  j\!i'Vl!1'  n:;il;?s  iSicni  to  Iklvc  rrci'r.lli-  arrived  from  S;i;:an;;!i ;  cor;-.i:;ira 
v.  51 ;  Luairi:  to  bj  uliu:i'.;y  si'Uhd,  ;:.'.  Ciipernaum. 
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doing,  so  that  we  have  to  interfere."  This  language  did 
not  so  much  refer  to  the  matter  as  to  the  manner  of  His 
work.  Perhaps  they  may  have  had  in  mind  that  He  had 
spent  the  night  alone  upon  the  mountain,  and  so  had  heen 
('or  a  time  without  food  and  sleep. 

It  appears  from  Luke,  (vii.  1)  compared  with  Matt.  (viii. 
5,)  that  the  healing  of  the  centurion's  servant  was  on  the 
day  of  His  return  from  the  mount.  As  the  centurion  seems 
to  have  heen  a  resident  of  Capernaum,  for  he  built  them 
their  synagogue,  (Luke  vii.  5,)  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
Roman  garrison  was  stationed  there.1  That  the  elders 
should  come  to  make  the  request  is  wholly  in  accordance 
with  oriental  usage.2  That  they  were  willing  to  make  this 
request,  shows  that  at  this  time  no  general  hostility  had  yet 
developed  itself  against  Him  in  Capernaum. 


Midsummer,  781.     a.  d.  28. 

The  day  following  She  healing  of  the  centurion^    LcKEvii.  11-17. 

servant.  He  goes  to  Main,  r.(:coii!];a:iird  liy  i.lic  rtiseiplfis 

and  many  people.     Ho  there  restores  to  life  tlie  son  of 

a  widow  as  they  were  bearing  lsiiu  lo  the  grave,  Whilst 

eontinuki^  His  ministry  in  that  pint  of  (hdiiee,  Jolmthe     Matt,  xi.  3-19. 

I!apti?t,  who  heiu-.-  of  His  works,  H'-iuss  IVt.iu  liii  prison     Luke  vii.  1S-B3. 

Li  message  to  Him  by  two    of  his  disciples.      Jesus 

ar.flvcrii    their  question,   i'.iiil   addresses  the   multitude 

respecting  Join. 

The  order  of  events  hero  will  depend  upon  the  reading, 
Luke  vii.  11,  whether  ev  ttj  e^»js,  or  ev  ™  efij;,  "  the  day 
after,"  or  "afterward."  The  weight  of  authority  lain  favor 
of  the  former.8 

The  Lord  gives  Himself  no  rest,  but  enters  immediately 
upon  new  labors.     From  this  time  the  Twelve  were  eon- 
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stantly  with  Him  till  sent  forth  upon  their  mission.  Beside 
them  many  oi'  the  other  disciples  now  accompanied  Him,  as 
well  as  much  people. 

Nam  lies  on  the  northwest  declivity  of  the  hill  of  Little 
Hermon,  commanding  an  extensive  view  over  the  plain 
of  Eadraelon,  and  the  northern  hills.  It  is  now  an  insig- 
niiieant  vi]I;!L-;i'.  with  no  remains  of  any  importance.  "  No 
convent,  no  tradition  marks  the  spot.  But  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, tlto  name  is  sufficient  to  guarantee  its  authen- 
ticity," * 

As  the  Jews  usually  buried  ilie  dead  upon  the  same 
day  they  died  mid  hefore  sundown,"  it  has  hem  questioned 
how  He  could  have  reached  Nam  from  Capernaum  so  early 
in  the  day  as  to  meet  the  funeral  procession.  But  as  the 
distance  is  only  about  twenty-live  miles,  and  probably  less, 
it  might  bo  walked  in  seven  or  eight  hours.  As  the  orien- 
tals walk  rapid')-',  and  commence  their  journeys  early  in  the 
morning,  He  might  have  reached  Nam  by  noon,  or  a  little 
after. 

The  restoration  to  life  of  the  widow's  son  was  the  first 
work  of  this  kind  the  Lord  had  wrought,  and  naturally  pro- 
duced a  most  powerful  impression  on  all  who  heard  of  it. 
All  saw  in  it  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  who  alone  could 
bring  the  dead  to  life.  The  Evangelist  mentions  (Luke 
vii.  16)  that  "  there  came  a  fear  on  all,  and  they  glorified 
God,  saying,  Tiiat  a  great  prophet  is  risen  up  among  us." 
No  such  miracle  had  been  wrought  smeo  the  days  of  Ellslia ; 
the  fame  of  it  "  went  forth  through  all  Judea,  and  through- 
out all  the  region  round  about,"  and  thus  coming  to  the 
ears  of  some  of  John's  disciples,  was  told  by  them  to  their 
master.  Luke  says,  (vii.  18.)  "And  the  disciples  of  John 
showed  him  of  ail.  these  thin gs."  This  may  mean  that  they 
told  him  of  all  that  Jesus  had  recently  done,  His  works  of 

'  Stanley,  S49.  *  Winer,  ii.  16,  note  1. 
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healing,  the  choice  of  the  Twelve,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
as  well  as  of  this  work  tit  Nam  ;  and  also  of  His  great  popu- 
larity, and  of  the  crowds  that  continually  followed  Him. 
If  we  assume  that  the  place  of  John's  imprisonment  was 
Maehaerus,'  a  fortress  in  the  southern  part  of  .Perea,  just  on 
the  confines  of  Arabia,  some  days  at  least  must  have  elapsed 
between  this  miracle  and  the  coming  of  John's  messengers.'' 
Perhaps  our  Lord" continued  dining  this  interval  at  Main, 
teaching  all  who  had  been  so  impressed  by  His  mighty 
work  that  they  had  ears  to  hear  ;  or  He  may  have  visited 
the  adjacent  cities  and  villages;  or  He  may,  after  a  brief 
circuit,  have  returned  to  Capernaum,  and  hither,  as  the 
place  of  His  residence,  .John's  disciples  have  come. 

Some  place  this  miracle  after  the  raising  of  the  daughter 
of  Jalrua,  chiefly  because  the  former  Is  a  greater  exhibition 
of  the  powers  of  Christ.  Thus  Trench3  says  of  the  three 
miracles  of  raising  the  dead,  that  "they  are  not  exactly  the 
same  miracle  repealed  three  times  over,  but  may  be  con- 
templated as  an  over-ascending  scale  of  difficulty,  each  a 
greater  oiiteomhig  of  the  power  of  Christ  than  the  preced- 
ing." But  thi:j  Is  more  plausible  than  sound.  If  there  be  such 
"  an  over- ascending  scale  of  difficulty,"  we  should  find  the 
Lord's  first  works  of  healing  less  mighty  than  the  later; 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  If  we  compare  the  two  miracles 
of  feeding  the  muUiLnde,  the  first  is  the  more  stupendous. 
The  impression  which  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son  made 
on  all,  seems  plainly  to  show  that  it  was  the  first  of  its 
kind,  (Lukevii-16,  11.) 

Perhaps  the  message  of  the  .Baptist  may  stand  in  close 
connection  with  the  great  miracle  at  Main,  Such  a  work 
must  have  convinced  him,  had  he  before  had  any  doubts, 
that  Jesus  was  divinely  sent,  and  that  the  mighty  power  of 
God  was  indeed  with  Him.     The  question  then,  "Art  thou 

1  Joaephna,  War,  T.  e.  1-3.  '  Sea  Qreswell,  ii.  32?,  "  Mir.  152. 
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He  that  should  come,  or  look  v:o  ibr  another  ?  "  may  "bo  an 
mrimation  lliat  Jesus  shos:ld  now  put  forth  in  direct  act 
that  resistless  power  of  which  He  hail  just  shown  Himself 
to  be  possessed.  Art  thon  the  Messiah  ?  Act  then  as  the 
Messiah,  Thou  canst  raise  the  dead.  Thou  canst  fulfil  all 
the  covenant  promises  to  the  patriarchs  and  prophets. 
Purge  thy  floor;  gather  the  wheat  into  thy  garner ;  and 
baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  answer  of  the  Lord  to  the  messengers  meets  this 
state  of  mind.  He  refers;  to  Ilia  daily  works  as  being  truly 
Messianic,  and  such  as  befitted  Him  to  perform.  Not  acts 
of  judgment,  but  of  mercy,  belonged  to  His  office.  His 
work  was  now  to  heal  the  sick,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
poor,  to  raise  the  dead.  He  adds,  as  a  caution  to  John, 
he  whosoever  shall  not  Lo  offended  in  mo." 
who  shall  understand  the  work  I  now  do,  and 
not  stumble  at  it. 

This  question  of  John  gives  Jesus  an  opportunity  to 
bear  His  direct  witness  to  him  as  a  prophet,  and  more, 
as  the  herald  of  the  Messiah,  (Matt.  xi.  9,  10.)  He  de- 
clares also  to  the  people,  thai,  if  they  will  receive  him,  he  is 
the  Ellas  that  was  for  to  eome;  and  reproaches  them  that 
they  would  not  receive  John  or  Himself  in  either  of  their 
different  modes  of  working  or  teaching.  (Matt.  xi.  16-19 ; 
Luke  vii,  31-35.)  His  testimony  to  John  was  well  received 
by  the  people  and  the  publicans,  all  those  who  had  been 
baptized  by  him ;  but  not  by  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers, 
who  had  rejected  his  baptism,  (Luke  vii.  29,  30.) 

This  testimony  of  Jesus  to  John  as  the  herald  of  the 
Messiah,  was  a  plain  assertion,  though  an  indirect  one,  of 
His  own  Messianic  character.  But  John  was  now  in  prison, 
How  was  this  compatible  with  his  being  Elias  ?  How  could 
he  prepare  the  Lord's  way  ?  Did  not  this  very  fact  of  his 
imprisonment  conclusively  disprove  all  his  claims  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  the  Messiah  ?     This  tacit  objection  Jesus 
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meets  by  showing  that  it  depended  on  them,  whether  or 
no,  he  was  the  Ellas.  If  they  received  him,  if  thoy  heark- 
ened to  his  words,  said  permitted  him  to  do  his  work,  then 
he  would  he  to  them  that  prophet,  mid  i'uliil  all  that  was  said 
of  Elias.  But  thoy  had  not  so  received  him;  they  had  said 
of  him  that  he  had  a  devil ;  and  now  he  was  shut  up  in 
prison  ;  and  thus  the  Jews  were  made  clearly  to  understand 
the  connection  "between  John's  ministry  and  that  of  Jesus, 
and  how  the  rejection  of  the  former  involved  that  of  the 
latter. 

Immediately  upon  these  words  concerning  John,  follows 
in  Matthew  (xi.  20-21)  an  address  to  the  .cities  Jiethsaid.a, 
Chorazin,  and  Capernaum.  It  is  given  by  Luke  later,  and 
in  connection  with  the  mission  of  the  seventy  disciples, 
(Lukes.  13-16.)  "We  shall  discuss  its  right  .position  when 
ive  consider  that  mission. 


Autumn,  781.     a,  D.  28. 

.Ti.'sus  'lire;!  iv-fli  :i  I'liiivtceiinnH'd  S::ik>!-,  :n;il  while     Lckh  vli.  Bti-50. 
fit  the  tablo  is  isnoiiiioil  by  :i  woiu;ul  who  is  a  sinner. 
In  reply  lo  Simon's  roiviphihit  Ue  ivhttcs  the  parable  of 
the  two  tli'ijlors.     lie  continues  His  circuit  ill  Galilee     Luke  vlil.  1-3. 
■.viLli  Ulc  Twelve,  icul  also  iU;OTir.]Kuiiedliyeci'l!i.in  women. 

This  dining  with  a  Pharisee,  and  anointing,  arc  men- 
tioned only  by  Luke,  (vii.  36-50,)  and  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  later  events  of  a  like  kind  mentioned  by  .Mat- 
thew xxvi.  6-13,  Mark  xiv.  3-9,  John  xii.  2-9.  The  fact 
that  both  persons  at  whose  houses  these  feasts  took  place 
bore  the  name  of  Simon,  is  not  strange,  when  we  remember 
how  very  common  this  name  was.  They  are  sufficiently 
distinguished  by  the  addition  in  Luke  of  "  Pharisee,"  and 
in  tho  other  Evangelists  of  "leper."  Where  this  Simon 
lived  is  uncertain.    Some  have  supposed  at  Kaiii,  as  the  city 
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]ast  named,1  others  at  Capernaum.'  Those  who  make  this 
Simon  the  same  as  Simon  the  leper,  i>I;\ee  the  feast  at  Beth- 
any; Ilomisli  tradition,  which  holds  the  woman  to  have 
been  Mary  Magdalene,  give-;  the  place  as  Tifagdala,  where 
Jesus  was  on  His  return  toward  Capernaum.' 

The  identification  of  this  woman,  who  was  a  sinner,  with 
Mary  Magdalene  (Luke  viii.  2)  rests  upon  no  sufficient 
grounds.  Lardner  argues1  that  Mary  was  a  woman  of 
quality  on  the  ground  that  she  is  twice  mentioned  before 
Joanna,  (Luke  viii,  3  and  xxiv.  10,)  who  was  wife  of  Her- 
od's steward.  So  the  first  place  is  often  given  her  by  the 
Evangelists,  (Matt,  xxvli.  50  and  01 ;  xxviii.  1 ;  Mark  xv. 
40  and  41 ;  but  see  John  xix.  25.)  This  was  noticed  by 
Grotius,  who  inferred  from  it  that  she  was  of  higher  rank 
than  the  other  women.  She  seems  also  to  have  been  at 
the  expense  of  the  spices  for  the  Lord's  burial.  The 
mention  of  her  name  with  those  of  the  other  honorable 
women  who  attended  the  Lord  in  His  journeys,  and  min- 
istered to  Him  of  their  substance,  is  inconsistent-  with 
the  fact  of  a  previous  loose  life  ;  for  such  an  one  the 
Lord  would  not  have  permitted  to  be  an  attendant,  or  the 
other  women  have  consented  to  it.  Lavdner  adds:  "I 
conceive  of  her  as  a  woman  of  fine  understanding  and 
known  virtue  and  discretion,  with  a  dignity  o"  behavior 
becoming  her  age,  her  wi.-idoni,  ami  her  high  station."  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  this  woman,  described  as  a 
sinner,  was  of  unchaste  life.  The  text,  as  given  by  Tesch- 
endorf and  Alford,  changes  somewhat  the  meaning:  "a 
woman  which  was  in  the  city,  a  sinner.''-  Alford  remarks  ; 
"  Wo  mi! it  either  render  '  which  was  a  tinner  in  the  city,' 


1  G'r'iweil,  VTieseler.  '  Robinson,  Meyer. 

"■  Fneiilieb,  Sl'i,  uoie,  ivlio  sv.|i[js.iL-;?  llmi  iUo  pis™  of  John's  im; 
rncut  ivas  in  the  ridsrlijj'ij-iiooil  oi'.Mngdala. 

1  See  Lare'ne.r's  ktie;-  1o  Iluuwr.v  u:i  ;i:;_i;;.i-'j:i  Houses,  vol.  s.  'Z'i's 
Townsend,  part  iii.,  note  58. 
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2.  e.,  .known  as  such  in  tlio  place  by  public  reputc,  currying 
on  a  sinful  occupation  in  the  place  ;  or  regard  it  as  paren- 
thetic, '  which  was  in  the  city  a  sinner.'     The  latter  seems 

Dreierabk1."  X.ighlibot  {in  loco)  maintains  thai,  this  woman 
was  Mary  Magdalene,  who  was  the  s:imc  as  "ilary  sister  of 
Lazarus.  He  therei'ore  identities  Jl.tgdnia  with  Bethany, 
as  very  near  to  Jerusalem,  and  affirms  that  it  was  distin- 
guished for  the  unchastity  of  the  inhabitants.  Tims  Mary 
Magdalene  Uv'kv.  anointed  the  Lord,  now  and  at  the  be- 
idtm.hig  ot'  Ilia  Passion.'     This  is  without  proof. 

Whether  the  journey  (Lukevui.  1-3)  made  in  company 
with  "  the  Twelve  ami  certain  women,"  was  a  continuation 
of  the  circuit  from  Ka'm  is  not  certain,  though  most  prob- 
able. If,  however,  the  anointing  was  at  Capernaum,  this 
may  refer  to  a  new  circuit.  The  remark  of  Ellicott  (184) 
that  "  this  circuit  could  not  have  lasted  much  above  a  day 
or  two  after  the  miracle  at  Nain,"  is  plainly  at  variance 
with  the  Evangelist's  language,  (viii.  1,)  that  "He  went 
throughout  every  city  and  village  preaching,"  which  upon 
its  face  implies  a  circuit  of  consider  able  duration.1  This 
circuit  is  distinguished  from  His  former  ones  hy  the  attend- 
ance of  these  women,  whose  names  are  mentioned:  Mary 
Magdalene,  Joanna,  wife  of  Chuza  Herod's  steward,  and 
Susannah,  and  many  others.  Nothing  is  historically  known 
of  any  of  these  persona  more  than  is  here  related.  Their 
attendance  on  the  Lord  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as 
marking;.'.);  onward  stop  in  Ills  ministry.  Whether  from  this 
time  they  generally  accompanied  Him  in  His  journeys  is 
not  stated,  "but  is  not  improbable.     (See  Luke  xxiii.  .:i-T.) 

'  In  favor  of  (lie  Mouthy  (if  iiinr.v  iirai'ditlciK.-  with  tl'.is  sinner,  r.™  iiaro- 
oins;  Scpp,  iii.  2-13  :  OostcfiMw  in  loco  ;  contra,  3Ioy or,  Winer.  Forngen- 
.»val  discussion  ot'ilio  point,  soo  J!i>r  ,:»!>'*  Enryc,  vol.  ix,  102. 

'  Jt  is -impossiijlii,  without  r,n::it  violcnai  to  limgii^c.  to  compress  so 
much  of  the  Lord's  r:o:'.~  into  i.::o  briof  [n'.orvu!  ;.».■'  iv«'u  Tnv.im  and  the.  Pass- 
over following,  ■:.:;  Cillcoit  is  compelled  to  do  by  sssuming  that  the  fesst 
(Joint  v.  1)  is  Purim. 
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T:c.i.iiv:ii:'.L' 10  Cqiiiniaum,  the  Lord  licula  onu  pos-     Matt,  xil.  22-4;';. 
iiGiiiOj  v.-idi  :t  diinl,  bllnil  iiiid  uamb.      ML' i i e  I'lwiseus     M.u:';  iii.  22-ti!). 
Iieivnpon  c'Kirgu  lllm  wir'i  casing  out  devils  by  the  help 
i j j '    ISeel/ebnb,  and  some,   tempting   Him,  ask  a  sign 
[V(jl:i  heaven.     He  replies  to  their  charge,  and  while 
sprntiiig  it  is  aisnounoed  to  Ijira  that  IIU  mother  and     Wait.  xii.  4(1-50. 
brethren  atai:di»illiout,  ds-irb;;  In  teeillm.    He points     Lnitis  viii.  19-21. 
Iii  His  disciples,  ami  says,  Uejiold  liiy  iiwitnv  and  my     Mauk  iii.  81-S5. 


There  is  not  a  little  difficulty  in  the  arrangement  of 
these  event*.  We  have  first  to  inquire  whether  the  heal- 
ing in  Matt.  xii.  22  is  identical  with  that  in  Luke  xi.  14  ?  ' 
There  are  two  cases  of  healing  of  dumb  possessed  persons 
related  by  Matthew .  first  in  ix.  32,  second  in  xii.  22.  These 
have  much  in  common,  and  at  both  did  the  Pharisees  make 
the  charge  that  Jesus  cast  out  devils  through  the  prince  of 
the  devils.  There  is,  however,  this  important  difference, 
that  in  the  former  the  possessed  was  dumb  only,  in  the  lat- 
ter, both  dumb  and  blind.  In  the  healing  related  by  St. 
Luke  the  possessed  was  dumb.  Some,  as  Greswell,  find 
hero  three  distinct  cases  of  healing  ;  others  identify  that  in 
Luke  with  that  in  Matt.  ix.  32  ;a  but  most  with  that  in 
Matt.  xii.  22.  The  chief  ground  for  this  identity  is  the 
great  similarity  of  the  Lord's  reply,  as  given  by  the  two 
Evangelists  to  tin:  charge  that  He  cast  out  devils  by  Beel- 
zebub. (Compare  Matt.  xii.  26—45  with  Luke  xi.  17-38.) 
Against  this  identity  is  the  position  in  which  it  is  placed  by 
Luke,  as  if  occurring  during  the  Lord's  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem.  Mai, thew  also  trails  the  possessed  "  blind  and 
dumb  ; "  Luke  only  "  dumb."     But   this  difference  is  un- 
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important.  All  depends  upon  the  point  whether  Christ's* 
reply  to  the  Pharisees  is  identical  in  the  two  Evangelists. 
In  favor  of  this  is  the  general  similarity  in  thought  and  ex- 
pression, making  it  improbable  that  we  have  the  reports 
of  two  distinct  discourses.  On  the  other  hand,  Luke  brings 
it  into  immediate  connection  with  a  dinner  at  the  house  of 
a  Pharisee,  (v.  37,)  which,  seems  upon  internal  grounds  to 
have  been  at  a  later  period.1  Some,  however,  do  not  think 
this  dinner  with  the  Pharisee  to  have,  foil  owed  immediately 
upon  the  preceding  discourse,  and  vender  the  phrase  "And 
as  He  spake,"  ev  8;  ™  Xakr}ffar,  as  meaning  simply,  "at 
some  time  when  lie  was  tcaehin",''  and  thus  find  in  it  no 
chronological  sequence.''  This  1=5  hardly  satis factory.  Shall 
we  then  say  that  all  that  Luke  relates  (vs.  14-54)  is  in 
chronological  order?  It  is  not  impossible  that  all  from 
v.  20  may  be  referred  to  a  later  period,  as  he  seems  to 
bring  together,  (vs.  15,  10,)  the  charges  of  the  Pharisees, 
which  Matthew  keeps  distinct.  Krafft  (S3)  attempts  to 
show  that  the  discourse  given  by  Matthew  (xii.  25-45)  was 
not  all  spoken  at  once,  nor  has  reference  to  the  same  mir- 
acle. In  chapter  ix.  32-34  mention  is  made  of  the  healing 
of  a  dumb  possessed  man,  when  a  like  charge  was  made  by 
the  Pharisees  that'  He  cast  out  devils  through  the  prince 
of  the  devils.  It  is  in  connection  with  this  miracle  that 
Kraffb  would  place  what  Matthew  narrates  in  xii.  38-46. 
But  this  division  seems  arbitrary.  It  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible that  this  healing  of  the  dumb  possessed  man  in 
Luke  is  to  be  idoutined  with  the  healing  in  Matt.  ix.  32. 3 
It  is  however  very  difficult  to  reach  any  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. 


i  I>c  His  words  io  tin;  Di:-.!-;*™*  piv^ut  .".:  Vm-  diiinci-,  rr,.  M-.-;-!,  wliidi 

ici.l.f:  I.ln'.t  the  l>:r;-.i':i  teiivcon  ilim  unU  ilin.i  ivlis  i:-:v;i.iL-:iljli>. 

-  XortoTi,  notes,  28B. 

'  ^o  Ti.-idn;iLdorf,  wiio  jimkos  Lulte  si.  17-26  =  Matt.  xii.  43-iu  ;  Uikcsi. 

36=  Mult,  sii.  33-42. 
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According  to  many  harmonists,  the  two  Evangelhts 
refer  to  two  distinct  cases  of  healing,  and  give  two  distinct 
It  is  remarked  by  Greswell  that  cures  of  dis- 
revo  among  the  earliest  and  commonest  of  the 
Saviour's  miracles,  and  that  Matthew  himself  gives  two 
alike  in  almost  every  feature,  and  in  both  the  sumo  charge 
of  being  aided  by  the  prince  of  the  devils,  was  brought 
against  Him.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  bo  thought  strange 
that  His  reply  upon  different  occasions  should  be  substan- 
tially the  same.  There  is  much  force  in  this,  and  notwith- 
standing the  strong  objection  that  two  distinct  discourses 
should  have  so  much  in  common,  we  shall,  in  the  absence 
of  nil  definite  data,  assume  that  Matthew  and  Luke  refer  to 
different  oases  of  healing,  and  give  different  discourses. 

That  the  healing  of  the  dumb  and  blind  possessed  man 
took  place  at  Capernaum,  may  be  inferred  from  the  men- 
tion of  "the  scribes  which  came  down  from  Jerusalem," 
(Mark  iii.  22,)  and  who  would  naturally  seek  Him  in  the 
place  of  His  residence.  Their  presence  at  this  time  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  powerful  impression  which  the  raising 
of  the  widow's  son  at  Nain  had  made  upon  all  who  heard 
of  it,  and  the  consequent  necessity  on  the  part  of  His  ene- 
mies of  taking  some  steps  to  counteract  it.  The  cure  of 
the  possessed,  it  is  said,  amazed  the  people,  and  led  them 
to  ask,  "Is  not  this  the  Son  of  David?"  So  far  as  we 
know,  this  was  the  first  time  that  this  specially  Messianic 
title  had  been  given  Him  ;  nor  does  it  clearly  appear  what 
there  was  in  this  miracle  that  should  lead  thorn  thus  to 
speak.  It  would,  however,  naturally  arouse  {he  jealousy 
of  the  Pharisees,  and  make  them,  the  more  eager  to  oppose 
Him.  As  the  fact  of  the-  healing  was  beyond  dispute,  they 
could  only  assert  that  it  was  done  through  the  aid  of  the 
prince  of  the  devils.  This  ascription  of  His  miracles  to 
ijutanic  agency  ir.arks  a  decided  progress  in  Pharisaic  hos- 
1  IlcKniglit,  Creawell, 
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tility.  Heretofore  they  had  said  of  j[i:n  that  Ho  was  a 
Sabbath-breaker  and  a  blasphemer  ;  now  they  say  that  He 
is  in  league  with  evil  spirits,  And  this  charge  reached 
much  iaithor  ihau  this  piarticuhu'  intracie.  It  was  virtually 
ascribing  all  that  lie  said  and  did  to  a  diabolical  origin, 
and  made  the  Spirit  of  God  that  rested  upon  Iliin  to  "he 
the  spirit  of  Beelzebub  ;  anil  hence  the  severity  of  His  lan- 
guage in  reply,  (Matt.  xii.  34.) 

It  appears  from  Ma.ik  (in.  '.'.'2)  that  those  who  made  this 
charge  were  the  scribes  which  came  down  from  Jerusalem. 
Luke  (xi.  15)  uses  the  indefinite  expression,  "some  of  them 
said."  Matthew  (xii.  '21}  refei-s  it  to  the  1'harisaes.  These 
scribes  were  doubtless  themselves  Pharisees,  perhaps  also 
priests,  or  Levitos.  Alexander  well  remarks  :  '■  It  is  a.  .serious 
error  to  suppose  that  these  descriptive  titles  tire  exclusive  of 
each  other,  and  denote  so  many  independent  classes,  whereas 
they  only  denote  different  characters  or  relations,  which 
might  all  meet  in  one  and  the  same  person,  as  being  at  the 
same  time  a  priest  and  Levil.e  by  descent  and  sacred  office, 
a  scribe  by  profession,  and  a  Pharisee  in  sentiment  and 
party  connection."  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  came 
as  a  formal  deputation  to  watch  His  proceedings,  and  to 
organize  His  enemies  against  ilim  throughout  Galilee. 
Doubtless  Iheii'  calumny  that  lie  was  aided  by  Beelzebub, 
was  caught  up  and  reiterated  by  the  Pharisees  of  Ca- 
pernaum, 

The  visit  of  His  mother  and  brelhren  is  mentioned  by 
all  the  Synoptists;  and  that;  it  occurred  during,  or  imme- 
diately after,  the  reply  to  the  Pharisees,  appears  from 
Matt.  xii.  46.  Luke  (viii.  39)  has  it  in  another  connection, 
but  without  any  note  of  time.  It  is,  perhaps,  fairly  infer- 
rible that  they  now  resided  at  Capernaum,1  It  is  evident 
that  Mary  and  His  brethren  were  presuming  too  much  on 

i  Grpswdl,  ii.  270,  rulnii r ( iiiL.;  this,  .-till  affirms  that  "they  bad  no  house  of 

their  own,  or  ihjhu  in  which  our  lord  iv^s  hvh::;  a'.uti^  v.  iih  them." 
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their  near  relationship  to  nim,  and  that  He  wished  to  teach 
them  that  when  engaged  in  His  Father's  work,  merely  hu- 
man bonds  must  give  place  to  higher  ohligalions.  Mary 
here  showed  the  same  spirit  that  twice  before  He  had  re- 
buked, (Luke  ii.  49 ;  Johu  ii.  4.) 


Autumn.  VS1.     a.  d.  28, 

The  same  thy  He  led  His  iiousc  and  ■;d  Iiyiiie  k<;»-  MaTT.  siii.  1-52. 

iihic,  i;iiJ  :i:;  die  i:  uIliLiuii-;  j;;i;.lu.Tinl  LuIJiiii,  lie  enl.iitud  IJ,'.:l!;  iv.  1-H1. 

a  sliij-i  and  l:;ni«;lir.  Item  in  iiaral.ile*.    A  I.  ilm  i-lo.aeol'  111  o  Lt/ke  viii.  4-15. 

ilay  Heaves  (OTmiumdmcur,  to  dqi:i;l:  to  LUuulUw sidu.  Mill',  viii.  18-27. 

As  they  were  prup.iri;'.';  to  ;.:",  lie  )n:li; .  ;i  cunvfrSiiL-ion  IiCks  ix.  S7-fiO. 

with  a  senile,  and  ivills  one  of  His  disciples  ahcut  fol-  Make  iv.  35-41. 

lowinii-  .Kim.      I  la  onto;-  lljij  otiii.nviili  ii-.!:  iLi-ilp'i-.-!,  niiil  Li:k.k  viii.  Tl->~j, 
crosses  die  sea.     Li|io:i  d;e  way  a  violent  tempest  arises; 
Jesus  rebukes  the  wind  and  wares,  and  tiers  is   a. 
great  calm. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  language  of  Matthew  "  in 
the  same  day,"  tv  j//^,™.  c™nj— should  not  here  be  taken 
strictly,  although  sometimes  used  indcmutely,  (Acts viii.  1.) 
It  was  the  same  day  as  that  on  which  His  mother  and 
brethren  visited  Him,  and  on  which  He  healed  the  blind 
and  dumb  possessed.  Mark  {iv.  1)  has  tlie'  same  order. 
Luke  (viii.  4-19)  narrates  the  teaching  in  parables  before 
His  mother's  visit.  The  similarity  of  statement  is  so  marked 
in  Matt.  viii.  19-22,  and  Luke  ix.  57-60,  that  we  can 
scarce  doubt  that  they  are  describing  the  same  incidents. 
Their  repetition  ia  indeed  possible,  as  ariinned  by  Stier,  but 
improbable.  They  seem  most  fittingly  arranged  in  the  or- 
der in  which  they  are  placed  by  Matthew. 

It  is  a  question  whether  all  the  parables  given  by  Mat- 
thew (xiii.)  were  spoken  at  once ;  and  if  not,  when  and  where? 
Mark,  although  he  gives  only  those  of  the  Sower  and  the 
mustard  seed,  implies  that  there  were  others,  (iv.  2,)  "And 
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Ho  taughtthemmany  tkin^:,byparnbles;''  language  almost 
tlie  samo  as  that  of  Matthew,  (xiii.  3,)  "  And  He  spake 
many  tilings  unto  them  in  parables."  After  lie  had  spoken 
the  parable  of  the  Sower,  it  is  said  (Matt.  xiii.  10)  that  His 
disciples  came  to  ask  Iliin  why  He  spake  in  parables, 
Mark  (iv.  10)  says:  "When  He  u-as  alone,"  they  asked  of 
ilim  the  parable.  Whether  He  was  yet  in  the  ship,  or  had 
gone  to  the  shore,  does  not  appear.  Grcswcll  attempts  to 
show  that  the  disciples  did  not  ask  any  explanation  of  the 
parable  of  the  Sower  at  this  time,  but  only  why  He  spake 
in  parables  at  a'l.  Afterward,  when  lie  had  gone  into-  the 
house,  (Malt.  xiii.  "C,)  they  asked  Him  the  meaning  of  this 
particular  parable,  and  also  of  the  tares.  This  involves 
more  difficulties  than  it  removes.  Krafft  makes  the  teach- 
ing in  parables  to  have  occupied  at  least  two  days.  (See 
Luke  vh'h  22,  who  makes  a  distinction  between  the  day  of  the 
visit  of  His  mother  and  brethren,  and  that  when  lie  spake 
the  parable  of  the  Sower.)  In  this  ease,  Mark  (iv.  35)  refers 
not  to  the  day  when  He  went  down  to  the  sea-side,  but  to 
the  day  following.  Slier  suppose;;  the  seven  parables  of 
Matthew  to  have  been  spoken  on  one  day  ;  the  first  four 
to  the  people  on  the  shore,  the  last  three  to  the  disciples 
in  the  hooso.  After  several  parables  had  been  spoken, 
there  was  a  pause,  (Mark  iv.  10;  Matt.  xiii.  10,)  and  then 
the  questions  following  were  asked. 

It  must  remain  doabl.ii.il  whether  this  teaching  in  par- 
ables did  not  occupy  more  than  one  day.  If,  however,  we 
limit  it  to  one,  we  may  give  the  following  order  of 
events  as  a  probable  one,'  After  Jesus  had  spoken  the 
parable  of  the  Sower,  He  paused  for  a  while,  perhaps  to 
give  His  hearers  time  to  reflect  upon  it.  During  this  in- 
terval, the  Twelve  and  other  disciiil.es  asked  Him,  first,  why- 
He  (..aught  in  parables,  and  second,  what  this  parable  was? 
Where  these  questions  were  asked,  is  uncertain.  Two  cir- 
cumstances only  define  it :  that  "  He  was  alone,"  (Mark  iv. 
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10,)  or  separated  from  the  multitude  ;  and  tliat  "  the  disci- 
ples came  to  Him,"  (Matt,  xiii.  10.)  All  this  may  have  taken 
place  while  Ho  was  still  in  the  boat,  in  which  with  Him  were 
doubtless  this  Twelve,  and  others  may  have  joined  thera. 
By  withdrawing  a  little  way  from  the  shore,  they  would  be 
strictly  alone.  G  res  well  (ii.  <H0)  ohjeets  that  the  multitude 
could  not  be  called  "those  that  are  without,"  {Mark  iv.  11,) 
unless  Jesus  ami  the  disciples  were  some  where  within,  that 
is,  in  a  house  ;  but  the  distinction  is  more  subtle  than  solid. 
After  His  explanations  to  the  disciples,  Jesus  again  teaches 
the  people,  and  adds  the  parables  of  the  tares  and  wheat, 
the  mustard,  seed,  and  the  leaven.  At  this  point,  dismiss- 
ing the  multitude,  He  returns  to  His  house,  and  His  dis- 
ciples coming  to  Him,  He  expounds  to  them  the  tares  and 
wheat,  and  adds  the  parables  of  the  hid  treasure,  the  pearl, 
and  the  net.  Going  again  at  even  to  the  shore,  and  the 
multitudes  gathering  around  Him,  lie  gives  order  to  pass 
to  the  other  side.  The  disciples,  therefore,  fiend  away  the 
people,  and  take  Him  as  He  was  in  the  ship.1 

This  tcachim;  in  parables  plainly  marks  an  onward  step 
in  the  Lord's  ministry.  He  had  now  testified  of  Himself 
both  in  word  and  deed,  had  manifested  Himself  as  the  Mes- 
siah; and  it  was  becoming  apparent  to  Him  that  the  great 
body  of  the  people  had  no  discernment  of  His  divine  char- 
acter and  mission,  and  would,  not  receive  Him,  however  they 
might  for  a  time  be  personally  attracted  to  Him,  and  marvel 
at  His  words  and  works.  The  Pharisees,  the  spiritual 
leaders  both  at  Jerusalem  and  in  Galilee,  bad  taken  decided 
steps  against  Him;  and  though  with  the  common  people 
His  popularity  seemed  now  at  its  height,  He  discerned  that 
there  was  no  root  of  faith,  and  that  most  followed  Him 
through  motives  of  wonder,  or  idle  curiosity.  He  could, 
therefore,  well  speak  of  them  (Matt.  xiu.  13-15)  as  hearing 

I    &i!  ^IIVISII!,  iiill'.  S»lj, 
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His  words,  and  yet  not  understanding  them,  as  seeing  His 
works  and  not  perceiving  their  significance.  To  them  He 
could  not  cxi.ihin.  the  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom.  He  must 
use  the  form  of  the  parable  which,  hiding  Us  meaning  from 
the  careless  raid  foolish,  opened  it  to  the  diligent  and  wise 
seeker  alter  truth. 

The  motive  of  the  Lord  in  e vowing  the  lake  is  not  stated, 
but  apparently  it  was  to  escape  the  crowds  never  satisfied 
with  hearing  Him,  and  to  find  rest,  (Matt.  viii.  18.)  His 
disciples  "took  Him  as  He  was  in  the  ship,"  or  without 
;'iiiy  preparation  ibr  the  journey  ;  \i  hich  implies  that  it  was 
not  premeditated,  hut  suddenly  determined  on,  (Mark  iv. 
36.)  It  was  "  even,"  probably  near  sundown,  when  they 
left  the  shore,  and  wearied  by  the  labors  of  the  day  the 
Lord  soon  fell  asleep.  Whilst  thus  sleeping  a  fierce  storm 
burst  upon  them.  How  exposed  is  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  from 
its  peculiar  position,  to  these  storms,  all  travellers  have  re- 
marked, but  few  have  had  any  personal  experience  of  their 
fury-  Thomson,  (ii.  32.)  however,  was  for  several  days  upon 
its  shores  during  one  of  them,  the  character  of  which  ho 
thus  describes:  "To  understand  the  causes  of  these  sudden 
and  violent-  tempests  we  must  .remember  that  the  lake  lies 
low,  sis  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  ocean  ;  that  the  vast 
and  naked  plateaus  of  the  Jaulan  rise  to  a  great  height, 
spreading  backward  to  the  wilds  of  the  II au ran,  and  up- 
ward to  snowy  Hermon ;  that  the  water-courses  have  cut 
out  profound  ravines,  and  wild  gorges  converging  to  the 
head  of  the  lake,  and  that  these  act  like  gigantic  funnels  to 
draw  down  the  cold  winds  from  the  mountains.  And 
moreover,  these  winds  are  not  only  violent,  but  they  come 
down  suddenly,  and  often  when  the  sky  is  perfectly  clear. 
I  once  went  in  to  swim  near  the  hot  baths,  and  before  I 
was  aware  a  wind  came  rushing  over  the  cliffs  with  such 
force  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  I  could  regain  the 
shore."    Of  another  storm,  when  on  the  eastern  side,  he 
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says;  "The  sun  had  scarcely  set  when  the  wind  began  to 

rush  down  toward  the  lake,  and  ii  continued  all  night  long 
with  constantly  i  net' on  sing  violence,  so  that  when  we  reached 
the  shore  next,  morning,  the  faeo  of  the  lake  was  like  a  huge 
boiling  caldron."—"  We  had  to  double- pin  all  the  tent  ropes, 
and  frequently  were  obliged  to  hang  with  our  whole  weight. 
upon  them  to  keep  the  quivering  labeniaele  from  being 
carried  off  bodily  into  the  air." 

The  attempts  to  determine  at  what  season  of  the  year 
the  pnvablcs  were  spoken,  through  the  natural  .analogies 
upon  which  they  are  based,  as  Xewton  inferred  that  it  was 
seed-time,  or  about  .November,  because  of  die  reference  to 
the  sowing  of  seed,  lead  to  no  substantial  result.  So  also 
the  storm  does  not,  as  saiil  by  !Siewtoti,  define  the  time  as 
winter;  or  as  an  equinoctial  quarter  of  the  yea]-,  as  said  by 
Greswell.  That  it  was  dining  the  late  autumn  or  early 
winter  is  upon  other  grounds  probable. 


Autumn,  781.     a.  d.  28. 

After  the  stilling  of  the  tempest.  lie  domes  to  the    Matt.  ™i.  23-34. 
country  of  the  Gcvgesenes.    As  lie  tuu'uil  Tie  ivn-1,  met     Make  v.  1-18. 
by  two  men  possessed])}1  Heinous,  whose  dv.ed'i)"  vms     f.uto;  viii.  20-33. 
in  the  lombs  near  )jy.     tSehoMiiifr  Jesus  they   run.  to 
meet  Ifim,  and  Ho  easting  out  the  demons  permits 
them  to  enter  a  herd  of  swhie  Unit  was  feeding  near. 
The  swine  so  possessed  run  down  -L;u>  MU-siiio  into  the 
sea,  and  so  polish,  and  She  inhiibitur.ts  coming  to  Eim 
desire  flim  to  dr]iaL-.  from  (heir  tea;',-.      After  direct- 
ins  the  healed  deuionhies  to  pro-hum  through  Doe;;;i-     jUliK  v.  19,  20. 
olis  what  had  been  done  for  them,  He  returns  to  Ca-     Matt,  is.  1. 
pemaum. 

As  the  Lord  left  the  shore  at  even,  and  afterward  fell 
asleep,  we  may  infer  that  the  storm  came  on  in  the  night. 
The  landing  at  Gergesa  on  the  eastern  side  must  then  have 
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been  the  next  morning,  as  there  is  no  mention  that  Ho  re- 
turned that  night  to  Capernaum,  or  landed  elsewhere.  He 
was  met  by  the  demoniacs  so  soon  as  lis  came  out  of  the 
ship;  and  that  it  was  broad  daylight  appears  from  the  fact 
that  He  was  seen  by  them  afar  off,  (Mark  v.  2-6.}1 

Tho  exact  spot  where  Jesus  met  the  demoniacs  is  un- 
certain. The  first  point  of  difficulty  is  to  harmonize  the 
various  readings  of  the  Synopt^Ui.  "Without  entering  into 
a  discussion  upon  this  point,  which  could  lead  to  no  definite 
result,  we  find  mentioned  three  distinct  places,  Gadara, 
Gerasa,  and  Gergesa,  Of  the  two  former  we  have  sonic 
knowledge.  Gadara  is  mentioned  by  Josephus"  as  the 
capital  of  Perea,  and  as  destroyed  by  Vespasian.  Tt  is  gen- 
erally admitted  that  it  stood  upon  the  site  now  known  as 
Um  Keis,  where  very  considerable  ruins  are  still  visible. 
Um  Keis  lies  some  six  or  eight  miles  southeast  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  and  about  sixteen  miles  -from  Tiberius,  and  three 
south  of  the  Jarmuk,  or  ancient  Hieromax.  Gerasa  is  also 
mentioned  byJosephus*  as  lying  upon  the  eastern  border 
of  Perea,  and  as  captured  by  a  lieutenant  of  Vespasian. 
"  In  the  Roman  age  no  city  of  Palestine  was  better  known 
than  Gerasa.  It  is  situated  amid  the  mountains  of  Gilcad 
twenty  miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  ami  twenty-five  north  of 
Philadelphia,  the  ancient  Kabl.tatli  Amnion.""  Gergesa  is 
mentioned  by  Origcn  as  an  ancient  city  lying  upon  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  near  the  shore,  and  he  adds  that  the 
precipice  was  still  pointed  out  from  which  the  swine  rushed 
into  the  sea.s  Alford,  however,  doubts  whether  there  ever 
was  a  town  named  Gergesa  near  the  lake  ;  still,  as  be.  thinks 
that  "  Gergesenes"  in  the  text,  could  not,  as  a  conjecture  of 
Origen,  have  found  its  way  into  so  many  ancient  versions 


See  Ores  well,  ii.  335. 
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and  manuscripts,  he  adopts  it  as  the  true  reading.1  lie 
adds :  "  We  cannot  say  that  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Ga- 
dara  may  not  have  been  known  to  those,  who,  like  Mat- 
thew, were  loyally  intimate  with  the  shores  of  the  lake,  by 
tliis  ancient  and  gainfully  disused  name," 

Regarded  merely  as  a  onesuon  of  topography,  Gerasa 
must  be  at  once  rejected  as  the  place  of  this  meeting  with 
the  demoniacs,  because  too  distant ;  unless  indeed  we  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  the  name  or  a  province  so  large  its  to 
embrace  Gadara  and  ail  the  region  to  the  lake.  So  ,also 
Gadara,  if  the  city  be  meant,  is  too  remote  to  answer  to 
the  conditions  of  the  narrative,  for  this  plainly  implies  that 
the  city  was  upon,  or  near  the  shore.  Mark  (v.  2)  says: 
"And  when  lie  was  come  out  of  the  ship  immediately  there 
met  Him  out  of  the  tombs,"  &c.  Luke  (viii,  27)  says : 
"  And  wdicn  He  went  forth  to  land  there  met.  Him  out  of 
the  city  a  certain  man,"  &c.  Those  statements  cannot  well 
be  explained  otherwise  than  that  the  demoniacs  met  Him, 
as  observed' by  Alexander,  "  as  He  landed,  not  merely  after 
He  had  done  so,  which  would  admit  of  an  indefinite  inter- 
val; whereas  the  lauding  and  the  meeting  were  simulta- 
neous, or  immediately  successive."  It  is  not  indeed  said 
that  the  place  of  lauding  was  close  to  the  city,  but  Jesus 
does  not  seem  to  have  left  the  spot  where  the  demoniacs 
met  Him  upon  the  shore,  and  to  which  "the  whole  city 
came  out  to  meet"  Him  ;  from  winch  circumstance  it  may 
fairly  be  inferred  that  the  city  was  at  no  great  distance. 
Besides,  although  the  place  where  the  swine  were  feeding 
is  spoken  of  as  "a  good  way  off,"  yet  it  was  obviously  near 
the  lake,  for  it  is  simply  said  that  after  their  possession  they 
ran  down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea.  Thomson  (ii.  35)  sat- 
isfactorily shows  that  this  city  could  not  be  Gadara.     "  I 

1  'iV.co.l:  (!-rnopu;tiio  Erkliirnns  i.  ">-"■]  tliiiil;s  Oriel's  ivinls  slioiv  Unit 
Ikcre  was  such  a  place  m  Lis  ilar,  tiiu  trauiliomil  ti.e  ui  ilia  miracle,  and  olio 
answering  to  iia  coiuliliuiis. 
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take  for  grunted,  what  J  believe  to  be  true,  that  Um  Keis 
marks  the  site  oi'  Gadara,  and  it  was  therefore  about  three 
hours  to  the  south  of  the  extreme  shore  of  the  lake  in  that 
direction.  There  is  first  a  broad  plain  from  Khurbet  Sa- 
fnra  to  the  Jarmnk;  then  the  vast  gorge  of  this  river,  and 
after  it  an  ascent  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  Urn  Keis.  No 
one,  I  think,  will  maintain  that  this  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  sacred  narratives,  but  is  in  irreconcilable  contradic- 
tion to  them.  It  is  true  that  a  celebrated  traveller,  from 
his  lofty  stand-point  at  Cm  Keis,  overlooks  all  intervening 
obstacles,  and  makes  the  swine  rush  headlong  into  the  lake 
from  beneath  his  very  feet.  But  to  do  this  in  fact,  (and 
the  Evangelists  deal  only  in  plain  tacts,)  they  must  have 
run  down  the  mountain  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  forded  the 
dee])  Jarmnk,  quite  as  formidable  as  the  Jordan  itself,  as- 
cended its  northern  bank,  and  raced  across  a  level  plain 
several  miles  before  they  could  reach  the  nearest  margin 
of  the  lake,  a  feat  which  no  herd  of  swine  would  be  likely 
U>  achieve,  even  though  they  were  possessed." 

if  upon  these  topographic  grounds,  which  are  substan- 
tially those  of  Origen,  wo  reject  the  claims  of  Gadara,  wc 
turn  back  to  Gergesa.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
testimony  of  Origen  to  Gergesa  as  an  ancient  city  near  the 
lake,  and  having  a  precipice  hard  by,  which  tradition  in  his 
day  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  the  swine  ran  down 
into  the  sea,  Eusebiua  says  that  at  bis  day,  a  village  was 
shown  upon  the  mountain  near  Lake  Tiberias,  where  the 
swine  ran  down.1  There  is  then  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
at  the  time  of  Origen,  and  afterward,  a  town  existed  by  the 
name  of  Gergesa.  near  the  lake,  and  which  tradition  made 
the  scene  of  this  miracle:  and  the  absence  of  all  later  men- 
tion of  it  shows  only  that  it  had  fallen  info  decay.  The  site 
of  this  city  Thomson  finds  on  the  eastern  shore  directly 
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opposite  the  plain  of  Genn&saret,  mid  near  the  point  whore 
Wady  es  Samak  enters  the  lake.  Hero  he  found  some 
ruins,  and  the  name  aa  given  him  by  the  Bedouins  was 
Korza  or  Gersa.  "It  was  a  small  place,  but  the  walla  can 
be  traced  all  round,  and  there  seem  to  have  been  consider- 
able suburbs.  I  identify  these  ruins  with  the  long  lost  site 
of  Oergosa." — '■  In  this  (iersa  or  Chersa  wo  have  a  position 
which  fulfils  every  requirement  of  the  narrative,  and  with  a 
name  so  near  that  in  Matthew  as  to  be  in  itself  a  strong 
cor i -oh oration  of  the  truth  of  this  identification.  It  is 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  shore,  and  an  immense  mountain 
rises  directly  above  it,  in  which  are  ancient  tombs,  out  of 
some  of  which  the  two  men  possessed  of  the  devils  may 
have  issued  to  meet  Jesus.  The  lake  ia  so  near  the  base  ,of 
the  mountain',  that  the  swine  rushing  madly  down  it  could 
not  stop,  but  would  be  hurried  on  into  the  water  and 
drowned.  The  place  is  ono  which  our  Lord  would  be 
likely  to  visit,  having  Capernaum  in  full  view  to  the  north. 
and  Galilee  over  against  it,  as  Luke  (viii.  26)  says  it  was. 
The  name,  however,  pronounced  by  Bedouin  Arabs  is  so 
similar  to  Gergesa,  that  to  all  my  inquiries  for  this  place 
they  invariably  said  it  was  at  Chei'sa,  and  they  insisted  that 
they  were  identical,  and  I  agree  with  them  in  this  opinion." 
Thomson  strengthens  this  result  by  describing  the  topogra- 
phy of  the  shore  of  the  lake  to  the  south  of  Chersa,  ihe 
mountains  receding  from  the  shore,  and  the  plain  between 
them  becoming  broader.  "There  is  no  bold  cliff  over- 
hanging tho  lake  on  the  eastern  side,  nor  indeed  on  any 
other,  except  just  north  of  Tiberias.  Everywhere  along 
the  northeastern  and  eastern  shores  a  smooth  beach  de- 
clines gently  down  to  the  water.  There  is  no  'jumping 
off'  place,  nor,  indeed,  is  any  required.  Take  your  stand  a 
little  south  of  this  Chcrsa.  A  great  herd  of  swine,  we  will 
suppose,  is  feeding  on  this  mountain  that  towers  above  it. 
They  are  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  rush  madly  down  the 
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almost  perpendicular  declivity,  those  behind  tumbling  over 
and  thrusting  forward  those  before,  and  as  there  is  neither 
time  nor  space  to  recover  on  the  narrow  shelf  between  the 
base  and  the  lake,  tliey  are  crowded  headlong  into  the 
water  and  perish.  All  is  perfectly  natural  just  at  this 
point,  and  here  T  suppose  it  did  actually  occur." 

This  discovery  of  the  site  of  Gergesn,  removes  all  topo- 
graphical difficulties  from  the  sacred  narratives.  It  is 
therefore  unnecessary  to  mention  in  detail  the  other  solu- 
tions that  have  been  proposed,  as  that  of  Ebrard,  (324,)  who 
in  answer  to  De  Wetto  attempts  to  show  that  Gadara  was 
but  an  hour  distant  from  the  sea.  Stanley  (372)  places 
the  scene  of  these  events'  in  Wady  Feik,  nearly  opposite 
Tiberias. 

The  difficulties  connected  with  the  various  readings  in 
the  texts  of  The  Synoptists  belong  to  another  department 
of  criticism.  If,  however,  "  Gergesenes  "  (Matt.  viii.  28) 
was  the  reading  of  some  manuscripts  of  Matthew  before 
the  time  of  Origen,  we  may  readily  suppose  that  this 
Kvangelist  mentioned  the  mime  of  the  city,  although  small, 
as  one  not  unknown  to  his  Jewish  readers.  The  Evange- 
lists, Mark  and  Luke,  mention  only  the  name  of  the  larger 
and  more  important  city,  as  more  likely  to  be  known  to 
their  distant  readers,  to  whom  exact  topography  was  un- 
important.1 

We  may  then  thus  picture  this  incident  to  our- 
selves. The  Lord,  leaving  Capernaum  at  even  to  avoid 
the  ever-thronging  multitude,  directs  his  course  south- 
easterly toward  Gergcsa.  The  storm  bursting  suddenly 
upon  them  during  the  evening,  lie,  by  His  word,  calms  the 
sea.  Very  early  in  the  morning  lie  lands  upon  the  coast 
ofGergews,  a  little  way  south  from  the  city.  Here  He  is 
met,  as  He  lands,  by  the  demoniacs.  Upon  the  steep  slopes 
of  the  adjacent  mountain  the  swine  were  feeding,  and  to 

i  Meyer  iu  loco ;   Ebord.  ri-1 ;   EwaU,  C^ristus,  ESi- ;   Porter,  ii.  319. 
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Him  upon  the  shore  came  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
beseeching  Him  to  depart  from  their  coasts. 

Mattb ew  mentions  two  demoniacs  :  Mark  and  Luke  but 
one.  How  shall  this  discrepancy  be  explained  ?  Liglitfoot, 
(on  Mark  v.  I,)  who  supposes  that  Gergesa  was  the  namo 
of  a  district  embracing  within  it  Gadara,  which  was  a 
heathen  city,  makes  one  of  the  two  to  have  boon  a  Gadarene, 
and  the  other  a  Cergesone.  Matthew  mentions  both,  but 
Mark  and  Luke  mention  only  him  from  Gadara  as  a  hea- 
then demoniac,  "  that  so  they  might  make  the  story  more 
famous."  Some,  as  Ebrard,  make  Matthew  to  have  blend- 
ed this  case  with  that  of  the  possessed,  healed  at  Caper- 
naum, (Mark  i.  23.)  Da  Costa  supposes  that  Matthew  knew 
that  there  was  in  fact  but  one,  but  that  he  might  have  seen 
a  man  attacked  by  the  demoniac,  and  so  gives  the  impres- 
sion upon  his  mind  as  if  there  were  two  ! 

The  common  and  most  probable  oxplassj.it ion  is,  that 
there  were  indeed  two,  but  that  one  wasmuch  more  promi- 
nent than  the  other,  either  as  the  fiercer  of  the  two,  or  as 
of  a  higher  rank  and  better  known,  and  therefore  alone 
mentioned  by  Mark  and  Luke.1  That  their  silence  respect- 
ing one  of  the  demoniacs  does  not  exclude  him,  Robinson 
thus  illustrates:3  "In  the  year  1821  Lafayette  visited  the 
'United  States,  and  was  everywhere  welcomed  with  honors 
ami  pageants.  Historians  will  ikisonho  these  as  a  noble  in- 
cident in  his  life.  Other  writers  will  r;:l;ite  the  same  visit 
as  made,  and  the  same  honors  as  enjoyed,  by  two  person;;. 
viz.,  Lafayette  and  his  son.  Will  there  be  any  contradic- 
tion between  these  two  eb.-vses  of  writers  ?  Will  not  both 
record  the  truth?"  GresweU  (i.  £Ju)  thinks  that  one  of 
those  thus  healed  became  a  disciple,  and  that  the  other  did 
not.     The  former  being  thus  bettor  known,  and  his  case 

!  tin  early,  j\u:;uiii;ii:;  and  recall;-,  A'oxni'iKr,  kmii'r,  i-'jiicr.  Crcjii-.H. 
EUicott. 

-  Jitx,  195. 
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invest  oil  IV!  t!i  a  porsooal  interest,  H.Eark  and  Luke  speak 
of  him  only,  and  in  mm-h  detail ;  whilst  7-hu:-tli o\v,  who  de- 
sires only  to  illusti-atG  llie  power  of  Christ  over  evil  spirits, 
mentions  the  healing  of  both.,  Imt  says  nothing  of  their  sub- 
sequent history.  II o  prefers,  however,  the  conjecture  based 
on  Luke  viii.  27,  that  this  one  demoniac  was  an  inhabitant, 
and  probably  a  native  of  Gorge;.;;! ;  but  not  the  other. 

Meyer,  on  the  other  hand,  rejects  all  attempts  to  ex- 
plain away  the  discrepancy  ;  and  Alford,  who  supposes  that 
there  was  but  one  demoniac,  thinks  that  perhaps  his 
words,  "  My  name  is  legion,  for  wo  are  many,"  (Mark  v.  9,) 
may  have  given  riso  to  the  report  of  two  demoniacs  in  Mat- 
thew. 

The  rGf|uc;Ti;  of  the  Gerge;ieue:;  that  Jesus  would,  depart 
from  their,  coasts.',  shows  how  material  interests  raled  in 
their  minds,  and  how  unprepared  were  they  to  understand 
the  real  significance  of  His  work.  The  healing  of  the  de- 
moniacs, so  mighty  a  miraele,  and  their  rest  oration  to  sound 
mind,  and  to  -their  families  and  friends,  were  of  less  value 
than  the  loss  of  their  swine. 

The  direction  to  the  healed  to  go  to  their  homes,  and 
proclaim  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  them,  so  contrary  to 
Ilia  general  custom,  shows  that  if,  was  ills  desire  to  call 
attention  to  Himself  in  this  section  of  the  land ;  and,  by 
mating  this  miracle  widely  known,  prepare  the  way  for 
subsequent  labors.  Perhaps,  also,  something  m  the  moral 
condition  of  the  Vuled  made  iluV,  dc.-irable  for  them. 


Autumn,  781.     a,  d.  28. 

ImmCiiliatuly  upon  His  rci.ii in  to  !>,;ii'r:mim  He  was  Luke  rai.  40-56, 

HiiTduViixi  liv  i.lji'!uii!in:.:i|,.',  v,! i ir'i !■,:;■(  luxn  (viiilir.^i'sii1  \T,m!l;  v.  21-45. 

'Hill.     Bcir:;;  iiiviiiHi  tiy  Tl'a' t'Lii™-  i:n  :i.  J'.mkc.  lh.  his  Iujusi:,  Mask  is.  1  a-22. 

Hi!  the»e  held  co'svev.vntkn;  with  sumo  Pharisee*,  and  Luke  v.  29-3'J. 

^tc-nvard  with  some  'of  John's!  r.iseiplo.J,     Whilst  yet  Matt.  ix.  10-17. 
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*pr;ikk:ir  nith  iliom,  c«m«  Jnivu.i,  n  iul!  v  of  'In;  syua-     Maw,  is.  18-2i>. 

;;i)^ii(\  iiv:ivi;i;j;    for  tJvo  lio:':)ir:.H  <■-   h--  daughter.     As 

Jesus  was  on  Him  way  to  the  liouse  of  Jidrus,  lie  heals 

aivoman  nilh  an  issue  of  blood.      A  ms-tscngcr  moefmi; 

lliiu  announces  the  death  i>i'  ihe  ;nrl,  bat  lie  proceeds, 

and,  cn'.L'iiii^  i'ni.!  house,  restores  iier.to  life. 

We  may  put  His  arrival  .it  Capernaum  about  mid- 
day. The  crowds  that  for  sevcraL  days  had.  been  following 
Ilim,  were  awaiting  eagerly  .Ills  return,  and  now  gladly  re- 
ceived Hira.  That  the  tirst  event,  following  this  return  was 
not  the  healing  of  1  he  paraiyi  l<\  which  succeeds  in  the  order 
of  Matthew's  narrative,  (Matt.  ix.  2.)  appears  from  Mark 
[v.  21,  22)  and  Luke,  (viii.  40,41,)  who  both  narrate  the 
healing  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus.  Besides,  we  have  Keen 
that  the  healing  of  the  paralytic  is  to  be  placed  earlier, 
immediately  after  the  Lord's  return  from  His  first  circuit. 
(See  Markii.  1-12.)' 

The  grounds  upon  which  the  feast  of  Levi  is  placed  im- 
mediately before  the  healing  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  are 
found  in  the  statements  of  Matthew,  (ix.  10-19.)'  From 
these  we  learn  that  Jairus  came  to  Jesus  while  speaking 
to  certain  disciples  of  John  :  "  While  He  spake  these  things 
unto  them,  behold,  there  came  a  certain  ruler,"  &C.1  Jairus 
"  came  in,"  as  if  into  a  house.  It  is  said  also,  {v.  19,)  "  and 
Jesus  arose  and  followed  Him."  These  expressions  most 
naturally  refer  back  to  the  mention  of  the  feast,  (v.  10,) 
whore  it  is  said  that  "  .Testis  sat  at  meat  in  the  house."  To 
the  house  of  Levi  came  Jairus,  and  from  it  Jesus  went 
forth  with  him.  That  the  conversation  between  Him  and 
the  Pharisees  in  regard  to  eating  with  publicans  and  sinners, 
took  place  at  the  same  time  is  probable,  though  not  cer- 
tain. The  language  of  Matthew,  "  And  when  the  Phar- 
isees saw  it  they  said,"  &c,  does  not  prove  that  they  were 

1  TI15  received  ie\i  lius  cpxiw  tKOav  ;  Tisdituu'jjf  dves  epxav  tureKBav, 
so  Meyer,  Alford ;  Bleek,  after  Knapp,  apxiev  ('J  eA0»v. 
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present  as  spectators,  or  addressed  their  question  to  the 
disciples  during  the  feast.  It  may  have  been  after  the 
lapse  of  days,  or  even  weeks.  "  The  very  circumstances 
related  show  that  this  remonstrance  cannot  have  taken 
place  ai.tho  feast.  The  Pharisees  say  the -words  to  the 
disciples,  our  Lord  hears  it.  This  denotes  an  occasion 
when  our  Lord  and  the  disciples  were  present,  but  not 
surely  intermixed  with  the  great  crowd  of  publicans."  ' 
Nor  does  the  language  oi'  Matthew,  "Then  came  to  Him 
the  disciples  of  John,'1  detenu  in  e  whether  ITi:4  conversation 
with  them  "was  at  the  same  time  and  place.  Alexander. 
who  supposes  that  the  Pharisees  had  intruded  themselves 
upon  Jesus  while  at  the  feast  as  spectators  or  spies,  finds 
no  ground  for  the  presence  at  the  same  time  of  John's 
disciples.  "It  by  no  means  follows  from  the  consecution 
and  connection  of  the  narratives,  even  in  Luke  and  Mat- 
thew, that  the  account  of  Matthew's  feast  is  there  con- 
tinued;  while  in  Mark  another  instance  of  the  same  kind 
seems  to  be  added,  without  any  reference  to  the  date  of  its 
occurrence." 

Admitting  that  none  of  the  Synoptists  show  conclusively 
that  the  Pharisees,  or  the  disciples  of  the  Baptist  were  pres- 
ent at  Matthew's  feast,  still  this  is  the  impression  which  the 
narratives  make  upon  us.  We,  therefore,  place  the  events 
before  us  in  the  following  order,  as  taking  place  upon  the 
same  day  :  Matthew's  feast ;  conversation  with  the  Phari- 
sees ;  conversation  with  the  disciples  of  John  ;  coming  of 
Jairus.  It  is  plain  from  Mark  (v.  21,  22)  and  Luke,  (viii. 
40,  41,)  that  the  healing  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus  was  after 
the  return  from  Gadara;  and  we  therefore  put  the  feast  of 
Matthew  or  Levi'  after  the  return.  As  has  been  already 
said,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Levi  made  the  feast  for 
Jesus  upon  the  day  when  he  was  called  to  follow  Him  ;  and 

'  Alful'd  ill  luco  ;    Uktl;,  S>  implifdie  ErliBri.ur.',  l.  5S3. 
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«-c  suppose  that  a  fuwdirys  did  elapse  between  them,  daring 
which  Several  events  occurred  ;  the  plucking  of  the  ears  of 
corn ;  the  choice  of  apostles  ;  healing  of  the  centurion's  ser- 
vant ;  journey  to  Naia  ;  return  to  Capernaum;  visit  to 
Gradara,  Still,  it  ia  admitted  that  the  coming'  of  Jairus  to 
Jesus  may  have  been  some  time  subsequent  to  the  feast 
of  Levi.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  conversation  with  the 
Pharisees  took  place  at  the  feast ;  or  if  it  did  so,  that  the 
conversation,  with  John's  disciple;!  was  tit  the  same  time;  or 
if  this  was  so,  that  Jairus  came  during  this  conversation. 

As  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  among  harmon- 
ists, where  this  feast  of  Levi  and  related  events  should  be 
placed,  we  give  some  of  the  more  probable-  arrangement-:. 
And  first,  that  which  connects  together  I. he  call  of  Levi;  his 
feast ;  the  conversation  with  the  Pharisees  and  John's  dis- 
ciples ;  and  the  coming  of*  Jairus. 

1st  Arrangement. — The  Lord  teaches  in  pit.ni hies;  crosses 
the  sea  and  herds  the  demoniacs  at  Gergesa ;  returns  to  Ca- 
pernaum ;  hoa.s  the  parahlic  ;  calls  Matthew  ;  attend;;  Mat- 
thew's least ;  heals  the  daughter  of  Jairus  ;  chooses  apostles, 
and  delivers  Sermon  on  the  Mount.1  This  order  is  open  to 
the  invincible  objection  that  the  teaching  id  parables  pre- 
cedes the  Sermon  on  the  -Mount,  and  the  choice  of  apostles. 

2d  Arrangement.— The  Lord  chooses  apostles;  teaches  in 
parables  ;  crosses  the  sea  and  heals  the  demoniacs  ;  returns 
to  Capernaum  ;  heals  the  paralytic  ;  calls  Matthew ;  attends 
his  feast ;  heals  the  daughter  of  Jairus.5  But  it  is  a  strong 
objection  against  this  order  that  the  choice  of  Matthew  as 
an  apostle  precedes  his  call  to  follow  Christ. 

3c?  Arrangement. — Tins  places  the  healing  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jairus  b'olore  the  feast  of  Matthew.  Jesus  teaches 
iu  parables;  crosses  the  sea;  returns  from  Gergesa ;  holds 
the  conversation  with  John's  disciple-;!  respecting  lasting; 
heals  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  the  woman  with  an  issue  of 
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blood,  the  blind,  and  the  dumb  possessed,  and  the  paralytic 
borne  of  four;  Ho  calls  Matthew  and  attends  his  least;  lie 
.elects  the  apostles;  and  delivers  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.1 
Here  the  conversation  with  the  disciples  of  John  is  placed 
earlier  than  the  feast  of  Levi  and  the  conversation  with  the 
Pharisees,  ami  is  connected,  with  the  coining  oi'Jairns.  This 
is  open  to  the  same  objection  as  the  first  arrangement,  that 
it  puts  the  speaking  in  parables  before  the  choice  of  the 
Twelve  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

4th  Arrangement. — Jesus  heals  the  paralytic  ;  lie  calls 
Matthew;  attends  his  least ;  holds  a,  conversation  with  the 
Pharisees  and  John's  disciples  respect  in;..';  feting  ;  plucks  the 
ears  of  corn;  (passing  over  the  intervening  events)  He 
crosses  the  lake  and  heals  the  deviioiii.iU.-s  at  Ger^csa;  returns 
to  Capernaum  and  heals  the  daughter  of  Jairus.'  Hero  the 
coming  of  Jaii-us  is  separated  from  the  conversation  with 
John's  disciples. 

5th  Arrangement.— Sams  heals  the  paralytic  ;  He  calls 
Matthew;  attends  Matthew's  least;  holds  a  conversation 
with  the  Pharisees,  but  not  with  John's  disciples.  Here 
follow  many  events,  the  choice  of  the  Twelve ;  Sermon  on 
the  Mount; ;  teach  hue  in  parables  :  healing  of  demoniacs  at 
Gergesa.  On  his  return  from  Gergesa  He  moots  John's 
disciples,  and  holds  the  conversation  respecting  lasting; 
heals  the  daughter  of  Jairus.  Hero  the  conversation  with 
■John's  disciples  is  connected  with  the  coming  of  Jairus,  but 
is  separated  from  the  conversation  with  the  Pharisees.  Of 
all  those  arrangements  that  connect  the  feast  of  Matthew 
immediately  with  his  call,  this  scents  the  preferable  one. 

That  order,  however,  which  separates  the  feast  from  the 
call,  and  places  the  former  directly  after  the  return  from 
Gergesa,  thus  bringing  it  into  connection  with  the  conversa- 
tions with  the  Pharisees  and  with  Joints  disciples,  and  with 
the  healing  of  J ah-as's  daughter,  seems  to  have  most  in  its 
favor. 

■  Ebrari  a  EraffL 
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The  object  of  this  feast,  which  was  a  great  one,  (Luke  v. 
29,)  seems  to  have  been  both  to  honor  the  Lord,  and  to  give 
Him  an  opportunity  to  meet  in  social  intercourse  many 
of  Matthew's  own  class,  the  publicans  mid  sinners.  These 
plainly  constituted  the  grocit  tiotly  of  invited  guests;  and  for 
the  Lord  thus  publicly  to  e;<t  with  them  was  a  high  in  uric 
of  His  regard  for  them,  as  it  was  also  an  open  rebuke  of 
Pharisaic  self-rigliteousness.  It  seems,  from  the  question 
of  the  Pharisees,  "  Why  eatcth  your  master  with  publicans 
and  sinners?"  that  this  was  the  first  instance  of  the  kind 
which  they  had  known.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  Phari- 
sees were  invited,  nor  that  they  would  have  accepted  an 
invitation  had  one  been  'riven  thorn,  but  with  oriental  free- 
dom on  such  occasions,  may  have  come  in  as  spectators;  or 
the  language  "  seeing  Him  cat,"  (Mark  ii.  16,)  may  refer 
only  to  their  knowledge  of  the  faot,  and  not  to  their  per- 
sonal observation.  Wo  may  suppose  that  some  of  John's 
disciples  were  present  with  the  Pharisees,  and  thus  the 
seeming  discrepancy  between  Matt.  ix.  14,  and  Luke  v.  33, 
is  easily  explained,  (sue  Mark  ii.  18.)  The  mention  of  John's 
disciples  at  Oitperuaani  Is  to  bo  noted  as  showni."1  that  there 
were  some  there  who  did  not  follow  Jesus,  and  their  affinity 
with  the  Pharisees. 

The  selection,  of  Peter,  James,  and  John,  to  go  with  Him 
to  the  house  of  Jairus,  is  the  first  instance  recorded  of  special 
preference  of  these  three  above  the  other  nine  apostles, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  ipiesiioued  I  hat  this  selection  was  deter- 
mined by  the  personal  peculiarities  of  these  three,  that 
made  them  more  ready  than  the  others  to  understand  the 
real  meaning  of  Christ's  words  and  works,  and  to  sympa- 
thize with  Him  in  His  trials  and  griefs.  But  why  they 
should  have  been  selected  to  be  present  at  this  particular 
miracle  is  not  apparent.  It  was  not,  according  to  the  or- 
der which  we  follow,  the  first  case  of  raising  the  dead  ;  and 
therefore  they  were  not  present,  as  Trench  supposes,  on 
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this  ground.  But-,'  unlike  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son  at 
Xaui,  which  was  in  public,  before  ;tll  the  fmieral  procession, 
the  Lord  will  here  have  no  witnesses  but  His  three  apos- 
tles, and  the  father  and  mother  of  the  maiden.  Nor  will 
He  allow  the  wonderful  work  to  "be  proclaimed  abroad  : 
"  He  charged*  them  strictly  that  no  man  should  know  it." 
The  grounds  of  those  differences  in  the  Lord's  actings  are 
probably  beyond  our  knowledge,  and  cannot  be  explained. 


Autumn,  781-782.     a.  b.  28-29. 

i  it  turning  I:  o:  vi  ■:.;-,a- n  i-cJ  l':ua  "die  house  of  J  aims  Ho  its  If  ait,  i\-,  27-81. 
followed  bytwoWiod  hjl-ji,  =--:=->■  i  i  ■■;  r,  "  Son  of  David,  have 
mercy  on  us."  They  enter  His  house  and  are  healed, 
and  He  charges  them  tiiat  they  should  not  speak  of 
what  lie  bad  done;  bui  tiicy,  Koing  forth,  everywhere 
proclaim  it  A3  they  departed,  a  dumb  pefsss'sed  was  MATT.  ix.  S2-3i. 
l.ironiiht  to  Ilisn,  wViom  llo  healed,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  multitude.  This  save  t.he  Pharisees  new  occasion 
to  say  that  He  cast,  out  devils  through  Satan. 

These  cases  of  healing  are  mentioned  only  by  Matthew;, 
and  by  him  iu  immediate  connection  with  the  raising  to 
life  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus.  Wo  assume  that  be  here 
narrates  in  chronological  order.'  Some  '*  identity  Matt.  i\~. 
32-34  with  Luke  xi.  14,  15  ;  and  as  the  healing  of  the 
possessed  was  immediately  after  that  of  the  blind,  place  all 
these  miracles  at  a  much,  later  period,  r.ud  alter  the  sending 
of  the  Seventy. 

!>y  these  blind  men  .was  Jesus  for  the  first  time  ad- 

1  Kubinson,  fire-swell,  Lichlensiciu,  J. tinge,  librard.  Alford,  hmvHi"1,  ob- 
serves that  "irup  iKfiScvis  too  vague  lobs  taken  113  a  fixed  nufo  of  sequence; 
for  eiceiOfp,  '  tbence.'  may  i;!eati  the  bouse  of  .Tulrus,  or  iiie  leivu  itself,  cl- 
oven that  part  of  the  country,  as  v.  !;3  has  generalized,  the  locality,  and  im- 
plied some  pause  of  time," 

a  Krafi't,  .TiseheiiJorf. 
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dressed  as  "the  Son  of  David."  This  shews  that  His  de- 
scent from  that  royal  house  was  known  and  recognized. 
Already  the  people  had  asked  of  Him,  (Matt.  xii.  23,)  "Is 
this  the  Son  of  David  ?  "  and  the  use  of  the  title  by  the  blind 
men  shows  their  disposition  to  lienor  linn  whose  help  they 
sought.1 

The  impression  winch  the  miracle  of  healing  the  dumb 
possessed  made  upon  the  multitude,  was  very  great,  and  ex- 
plains why  the  Pharisees  should  repeat  the  charge  that  He 
east  out  devils  through  the  prince  of  the  devils. 


WlNTEK,  V82.       A.D.  29. 

LiTLvisjff  ('aNOMiaii'ii  Jei'tis  £(>(  a,  airra-pr.iiied   by  If  ait,  xiii.  iiS-SK 

His  liii-diiU'H,  illio  ioniT  i  i :  =_1 '  !.-.■_  v.:-..  :!■■:  i:,  \  [■■■'.:•-  S:Xi-  JlARK  vi.  1-0. 

vi'tli.      Uf?jcctts:l  hero  iiio  ^iniinid  time,  Ho  j-;oss  about  Matt,  ix.  3B-S8. 

iUi-t.1  u ; : b  rim  cities  and  villages  in  that  ration.     liming  JIajik  vi.  -7--1]. 

this  eifenit  He  commission*,  ar.d  sends,  out  the  Twelve. '  Matt.  x.  1-42. 

fn  their  ahsenee  He  continues  His  v.-ovk.     About  this  Luke  ix.  1-1). 

ihr.e  John  is  beheaded  in  prijoo.  ami  the  sieves  of  his  Matt.  xiv.  1-12. 

death  is  himeiiit  to  Jesus  l.iy  some  of  John's  disciples,  Mark  vi.  .14-30. 
Herod  now  hoard  of  (Tavist,  and  oxnt'essoa  a  desire  to 
see  Iliin.    Jesus  j'eniiT.s  1:0  Cape-runnm,  and  Lho  Twelve 
tjalhur  hi  Jiiui  Uiere. 

In  the  order  of  events  we  follow  Mark  :  "  And  He  went 
out  from  thence,  and  came  into  TTi ^  own  country ;  and  nis 
disciples   follow   Him."     The  place  of  departure  was  the 

house  of  Jaivus,  (JM.cyer,)  or  Capernaum  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, (Alexander.)  Matthew  (xiii.  53-5>i)  narrates  this 
visit  to  E"a;:;'LtTl'.li  immediately  after  his  account  of  the 
teaching  in  parables:  "Audit  came  to  pass  when  -Testis 
had  finished  these  parables  He  departed  thence.  And  when 
Ho  was  come  into  His  own  country,"  &c     Hero  it  is  not 
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said  that  this  coming  to  Nazareth  was  iunnediately  subse- 
quent to  the  departure  after  the  parables  were  spoken. 
That  departure  was  not  to  Nazareth,  but  across  the  sea  to 
Gergesii,  (Mark  iv.  3D.)  We  must  then  place  between  vs. 
53  and  54  the  healing  of  the  demoniac:;,  of  Jairus's  d;uigh- 
ter,  of  the  woman  with  issue  of  blood,  of  the.  two  blind 
men,  and  of  the  dumb  possessed.  All  these  may  have 
taken  place  on  the  day  of  the  return  from  Gergesa ;  and 
thus,  between  the  teaching  in  parables  and  the  departure 
to  Nazareth,  only  an  interval  of  two  days  have  elapsed. 

The  grounds  upon  which  this  visit  at  Nazareth  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  earlier  one  mentioned  by  Luke,  (iv. 
16,)  have  been  ah'eady  seated.  The  circum,-, lances  under 
which  Pie  now  returns  to  His  early  home  are  very  unlike 
those  of  that  former  visit.  Then  He  had  but  newly  begun 
His  public  labors,  and  was  comparatively  but  little  known  ; 
and  great  surprise  was  felt  that  one,  who  only  a  few  months 
before  had  been  a  resident,  among  thciij,  should  make  so  high 
pretensions.  How  could  Tic,  whom  they  had  known  from 
childhood  up,  bo  a  prophet,  and  possess  such  powers?  Now 
His  fame  was  spread  throughout  the  whole  land,  and  His 
character  as  a  prophet  was  established.  Crowds  followed 
Him  from  all  parts  of  the  land.  His  miracles  wore  familiar 
to  all.  He  had,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Naza- 
reth, raised  a  dead  man  to  life.  But  His  now  enlarged  and 
confirmed  reputation  did  not  weaken  the  feeling  of  sur- 
prise. All  His"  life  was  familiar  to  them,  and  they  could 
not  believe  that  He  was  in  aught  greater  than  themselves. 
Jesus,  therefore,  could  now  well,  and  even  with ■  greater 
emphasis,  repeat  the  proverb,  "A  prophet  is  not  without 
honor  but  in  his  own  country  ;  "  adding,  with  reference  to 
the  continued  unbelief  of  nis  brethren,  "and  among  his 
own  kin,  and  in  his  own  house."  (Seo  John  vii.  5.)  The 
Nazarencs  do  not  now  take  any  violent  measures  against 
Him,  though  "  offended  at  Him  ;  "  and  after  teaching  in 
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the  synagoguo  and  healing  a  few  sick  folk,  He  made  a  cir- 
cuit through  the  adjacent  villages,  (Mark  vi.  6.)  It  is  prob- 
ahle  that  Matthew  (is.  115-38)  has  reference  to  this  circuit, 

That  the  sending  of  the  Twelve  upon  their  mission  was 
(luring  this  journey,  appears  from  the  order  in  which  it 
stands  in  all  the  Synoptic.  Matthew  (is.  So,  &c.)  con- 
nects it  with  the  journey  following  t.iio  healing  of  the  blind 
men,  and  the  dumb  possessed;  and  Mark  (vi.  7)  with  that 
following  the  departure  from  Nazareth.  Luke  does  not 
mention  this  visit  at  Nazareth,  but  narrates  the  sending  of 
the  Twelve  (is.  1-6)  directly  after  the  healing  of  Jairus's 
daughter.1  How  long  this  circuit  continued,  or  at  what 
point  in  it  the  Twelve  were  sent  out,  we  have  no  data  to 
determine.  That  it  was  extensive  and  occupied  a  consid- 
erable period  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  Matthew's  lan- 
guage, (is.  35,)  that  "  Tie  wont  about  all  the  cities  and  vil- 
lages." Nor  can  we  tell  from  what  place  they  were  sent. 
Crc-swell  (ii.  3-.12)  supposes  it  to  have  been  Capernaum,  and 
that  therefore  the  sending  was  just  at  the  close  of  the  circuit, 
"It  is  certain  that  after  their  mission  they  rejoined  our 
Lord  at  Capernaum;  audit  is  not  probable  that  they  would 
bo  sent  from  one  (punter  and  be  expected  to  rejoin  Him  at 
another."  On  the  other  hand,  Alfo'rd  observes  that  no 
Used  locality  can  be  assigned  to  their  commission.  "It 
was  not  delivered  at  Capernaum,  but  on  a  journey."  The 
view  of  Krafft,  (99,)  that  they  were  sent  from  Jerusa- 
lem when  Jesus  was  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  {John  v. 
1)  is  in  every  point  of  view  unsatisfactory,  and  is  refuted 
by  the  fact  that  the  theatre  of  His  activity  was  now  Gali- 
lee, and  not  Jades. 

The  work  of  the  Twelve  in  their  mission  corresponded 
in  its  main  features  to  that  of  the  Lord.  He  was  still  en- 
gaged in  going''  round  about  the  villages  teaching;"  "en- 

1  So  Teschendorf,  lloijiusoii,  Allurd,  OicsivelL 
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teringlnto  all  the  synagogues,  and  healing  every  sickness 
and  every  disease  amongst  tin-  people."'  The  work  of  the 
apostles  must  be  correspondent  to  this.  They  also  must 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  illustrate  its  nature  by  their  works. 
This  they  were  directed  to  do,  (Matt.  x.  1-8,)  and  this 
they  did.  "  And  they  went  out  and  preached  that  men 
should  repent.  And  they  cast  out  many  devils,  and  anoint- 
ed with  oil  many  that  were  sick,  and  healed  them,"  (Mark 
vi.  VI,  13  ;  sec  Luke  ix.  G.) 

Thus  their  work  had  the  same  general  character  as 
that  of  Jesus.  It  was  not  so  much  to  draw  attention  to 
Jesus  personally,  and  to  proclaim  Him  the  Messiah,  as  to 
announce  the  approach  of  the  ]Ues-"aanic  kingdom,  and  to 
teach  men  its  nature,  and  to  prove  it  at  hand  by  their  mir- 
acles. If  men  had  liiith  in  the  words  of  the  apostles,  they 
would  soon  come  to  Jesus  to  be  taught  by  Him.  The 
powers  given  them  were  large,  and  perhaps  special  to  this 
mission.  There  is  no  mention  that  up  to  this  time  they 
had  wrought  any  miracles,  nor  that  they  did  so  after  their 
return,  so  long  as  Jesus  was  with  them.1 

It  is  apparent  upon  its  face  that  the  commission  of  the 
Twelve  had  a  large;-  scope  than  these  mere  temporary 
labors.*  It  had  prospective  reference  to  their  larger  work 
after  the  Lord's  ascension  ;  and  also  in  some  measure  to  all 
the  missionary  work  of  the  Church  (ill  His  return.  Some 
directions  in  it  are  plainly  temporary,  a-;  those  not  to  visit 
the  heathen  or  Samaritans,  and  to  make  no  provision  of 
money  or  clothing.  .  The  prediction  of  persecutions  and 
scourgmgs,  on  the  other  hand,  hail,  at  this  time,  no  ful- 
filment.. 

Where  did  the  Twelve  labor  ?  Luke  (ix.  6)  says,  "they 
departed  and  went  through  the  towns."     It  has  been  sup- 

1  Sci1,  lioivcviir,  Matt.  svii.  l\<,  iiO,  which  implies  tli::l  t!:i:  iioivi:i:  lo  woii; 
miraelss  Wiis  uol  withrirruvii,  but.  was  (lop™  tit: tit  upan  their  iULlls. 
=  J  i)u  us,  Notes  o:i  JBeriptn:c-,  100  ;   Siicr,  ii.  2. 
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posed  that  this  expression  "  towns,"  Kwitas,  may  be  used 
hero  in  opposition  l.o  cities,  implying  that  the  Twelve  visited 
only  the  smaller  places.  But  the  same  expression  is  used 
of  the  Lord  Himself;  plark  vi.  <;.)  i.'iobably  their  labors 
were  confined  to  Galilee*  They  were  forbidden  to  enter 
Samaria,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  enter  Judea. 
from  which  the  Lord  was  excluded.  As  they  journeyed 
two  by  two,  this  would  enable  them  to  visit  many  towns  in 
a  few  days.  How  long  they  were  absent  upon  their  mis- 
sion does  not  appear.  Wieseler,  followed  by  Thick  end  or  (^ 
would  limit  it  to  a  single  day  :  Ellieott  to  two  days  ;  Kraffc 
extends  it  to  several  months;  Grcswell  mahes  them  to  have 
been  sent  upon  their  minis;  ry  in  ire  Dreary,  and  to  have  re- 
turned in  March,  an  interval  of  one  or  two  months.  That 
they  were  engaged  in  their'  labors  several  weeks  at  least,  is 
plainly  implied  in  the  terms  of  their  comrjL'.-;ioii ;  for  although 
this,  as  we  have  seen,  had  reference  also  to  their  future 
ministry,  it  had  more  immediate  reference  to  the  present. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  brief  statements  of  their  actual 
labors.     (See  Luke  ix.  6  ;  Hark  vi.  12,  18,  and  30.) 

The  commission  of  the  Twelve  is  remarkable,  as  contain- 
ing a  much  fuller  declaration  respecting  the  hatred  they 
should  meet,  and  the  persecutions  they  should  sailer,  than 
was  at  any  other  time  uttered  by  the  Lord  previous  to  the 
transfiguration.  This  must  have  been  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  opinions  the  apostles  were  yet  cherishing  respecting 
the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  and  His  general  reception  by  the 
people.  By  speaking  of  their  suffering's  and  persecutions, 
He  announced,  by  implication.  His  own  sufferings  and  rejec- 
tion, although  it  is  apparent,  that  they  did  not  understand 
the  import  of  His  words. 

■That  Jesus  continued  His  own  personal  labors  during 
the  absence  of  the  Twelve,  appears  from  Tdatthew,  (xi.  I,) 
that  "when  He  had  made  an  end  of  r- ore  man  ding  Ills  Twelve 
disciples,  He  departed  thence  to  teach  and  preach  in  their 
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cities."  In  these  journeying s  Ho  was  probably  accompanied 
by  other  disciples,  doubtless  by  some  of  those  who  were 
afterward  chosen  among  the  Seventy,  (Luke  x.  I ;)  and  per- 
haps also  by  the  women  who  had  before  been  with  Him. 
If,  as  is  probable,  He  Lad  given  direction  to  the  Twelve  to 
rejoin  Him  at  Capernaum  at  some  fixed  time,  He  would 
now  so  direct  His  own  course  as  to  meet  them  there. 

It  was  during  the  mission  of  the  Twelve  that  the  death 
of  John  the  Baptist  occurred.  The  news  of  it  seems  to 
have  been  communicated  to  Jesus  by  John's  disciples, 
(Matt.  xiv.  12,)  but  this  must  have  been  some  days  at  least 
after  the  event.  As  the  death  of  John  had  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  Lord's  work,  and  to  a  groat  degree  de- 
termined its  subsequent  character,  we  must  examine  the 
data  that  define  the  time  of  its  occurrence. 

The  chief  datum  in  this  inquiry  is  the  statement  of  John 
(vi.  4)  that  a  Passover  took  place  a  little  after  the  feeding 
of  the  five  thousand.  This  Passover,  the  third  of  our 
Lord's  ministry,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  that  of  782,  and  fell 
on  tho  17th  April.  The  death  of  John  was  then  a  few 
days  before  this.  The  exact  date  we  cannot  tell,  as  we  do 
not  know  how  long  it  preceded  tho  feeding  of  the. five 
thousand, 'nor  how  long  this  feeding  preceded  the  Passover. 
If  John  was  beheaded  at  M.aohaeras,  on  the  southern  her- 
der of  Perea,  some  days  must  have  claused  ore' his  disciples 
could  bury  hi:-;  body,  and  come  to  inibrsu  Jo.-tlb.  So  far  as 
these  data  go  we  may  place  hi;;  death  at  the  latter  part  of 
March,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  782, 

Wieselcr  (292)  has  attempted  to  reach  a  more  definite 
result  from  the  statements  of  Matt.  xiv.  0,  and  Mark  vi. 
21,  that  Herod  gave  order  for  the  death  of  John  at  a  feast 
held  upon  his  birthday.  The  word  translated  "  birthday," 
yawm,  is  generally  interpreted  in  its  later  and  New  Testa- 
ment usage,  as  meaning  birthday  iosiivaLs,  or  celebrations.1 

>  Eobinson,  Miij-or,  (Ksiicuseti. 
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If.  it  be  so  used  here  by  the  Evangelists,  it  gives  us  no 
chronological  datum,  since  wo  do  not  know  the  time  of 
Herod's  birth,  Wieseler,  however,  after  Grotiua  and 
others,  would  make  it  refer  to  the  feast  kept  in  honor  of  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  in  this  way  obtains  a  known 
date,  the  8th  Nisau,  or  1 1th  April.  1li'lt  as  the  day  of  John's 
execution.  Greswell,  (hi.  425^)  who  also  supposes  that 
Herod  was  celebrating  his  accession,  on  the  grounds  that 
"  the  day  of  a  king's  accession  was  both  considered  and 
celebrated  as  his  birthday  ;  "  and  that  the  magnificence  of 
his  entertainment  (Mark  vi.  21)  shows  that  he  was  commem- 
orating  something  more  than  his  birthday,  reaches  the  re- 
sult that  John  was  put  to  death  about  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, Kept,  22,  781.1  Still  this  interpretation  of  "birth- 
day "  is  too  uncertain  to  allow  any  great  weight  to  be 
placed  upon  it.' 

We  rest,  then,  in  the  conclusion  thi>t  John  was  beheaded 
in  the  latter  part  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April,  T82.a 

From  Mark  vi.  13,  14,  and  Luke  ix.  6,  1,  it  appears 
that  it  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  John  that  Herod 
heard  of  Jesus.  But  how  could  He  have  been  so  long  ac- 
tive in  one  of  Herod's  province;;,  followed  by  great  multi- 
tudes, performing  daily  the  most  wonderful  works,  and  His 
residence  only  a  very  few  mil;::-:  from  Tiberias,  where  the 
king  kept  his  court,  and  yet  His  tame  never  reach  the  royal 
ears  ?  The  most  ready  explanation  would  be,  that  during 
His  ministry  Herod  had  been  absent  from  Galileo,  either 
on  a  visit  at  Rome,  whither  he  went  about  this  time;  or 
had  been  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Aretas,  and  thus  re- 

i  Tischentiorf,   xixiii,   agrees   with  Wicsclur ;    so  Ebrard,  186;    EUi- 

-  Shi  Allhnl  mid  ?,!evc:-,  noius  oil  V.:di.  siv.  6. 

■  iM>  Gilder,  llt'rzojr  Eueyi:.,  vi.  ■',"," 0  ;  LirjhU'iisidt:,  ?.:■■?.  ;  l.ni.i^e.  Winer, 
i.  S50,  Hurts  no  scUsiiictory  (lain  io  docevmino  the  time  of  hi;;  iujiivisoaweut, 
or  eseontion. 
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mained  in  good  Jneasnre  ignorant  of  what  wus  taking  place. J 
There  is  much  probability  in  this  supposition  of  Herod's 
absence,  but  decisive  proof  is  -wanting.  If,  however,  he 
wore  in  Galilee  during  this  period,  Ins  igno  ranee  of  Jesus 
finds  a  sufficient  explanation  in  his  own  personal  character. 
We  know  from  Joscphus  that  he  was  a  lover  of  ease  and 
pleasure;  and  a  man  who  occupied  himself  more  in  erecting 
fine  buildings  than  in  public  affairs.  Lite  all  the  Herodian 
family,  he  Created  the  Jewish  religion  with  respect  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  but  did  not  interfere  with  ecclesiastical 
matters,  except  he  saw  movements,  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace.  The  disputes  of  contending  sects,  or  the  theological 
discussions  of  the  Rabbins,  had  no  attractions  for  him ;  and 
provided  the  Jews  were  orderly  and  peaceful,  he  cared  not 
to  interfere  in  their  religious  quarrels.  John's  ministry 
continued  a  considerable  period  without  any  int.  err  apt.  ion 
on  his  part;  and  when  he  at  last  imprisoned  him,  it  was  on 
personal,  not  on  political  or  religious  grounds.  Hence  we 
can  understand  how  Jesus  might  prosecute  His  work  in 
Galilee,  in  the  vicinity  of  Herod,  without  the  Litter  learning 
any  thing  domriio  respecting  it,  or  having  his  at  teal-ion 
specially  directed  to  His  character  or  designs.  As  a  new 
religious  teacher,  the  founder  of  a  new  sect,  an  opponent 
of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes,  the  matter  was  unimportant, 
and  beneath  the  royal  notice.  Unless  the  public  Iran  qui!  lity 
was  actually  disturbed,  or  seriously  threatened,  Herod,  like 
Gallio,  cared  for  none  of  these  tilings. 

During  the  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist,  TTcrod  seems 
to  have  had  several  interviews  with  him,  and  learned  to 
appreciate  his  bold  and  fearless  honesty,  (Alark  vi.  20.)  He 
did  many  things  that  John  recommended,  and  heard  him 
gladly.  Hence,  when  in  his  drunken  revelry  he  had  given 
up  the  Baptist  to  the  malice  of  ilerodias,  he  was  troubled 
in  conscience  ;  and  his  ears  were  open  to  any  tidings  that 
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had  connection  with  the  departed  prophet.  It  was  a  short 
time  before  this  that  Jesus  had  sent  out  the  Twelve ; 
a  step  that  would  naturally  turn  public  attention  to  Him, 
and  which  mighteasi]  y  he  misinterpreted.  It  would  arouse 
His  wat'ehful  enemies  to  action,  for  it  apparently  indicated 
a  purpose  to  disseminate  His  doctrine  more  widely,  and  to 
make  'disciples  in  larger  numbers.  It  might  thus  easily, 
through  them,  reach  the  ears  of  Herod, "who  would  be  led 
to  inquire  more  p;">vl.ieular.!y  into  the  character  and  works 
of  the  new  Rabbi.  But  his  in  term;  nits  gave  him  different  an- 
swers, (Mark  vi.  14,  15  ;  Luke  ix.  7,  8.)  Some  said  that  He 
was  Elias ;  others  that  He  was  a  prophet,  or  as  one  of  the 
prophets ;  and  others  still,  ignorant  of  His  earlier  work,  said 
that  He  was  John  the  Baptist  risen  from  the  dead.  This  last- 
account,  to  the  uneasy  and  superstitions  mind  of  Herod,  was 
most  credible,  and  explained  how  lie  wrought  such  mighty 
works  as  were  ascribed  to  Him,  Returned  to  life,  he  could 
do  what  could  be  done  by  no  one  in  mortal  flesh,  (Matt, 
xiv.  2  ;  Hark  vi.  14.)  All  this  awakened  in  Herod  a  lively 
desire  to  see  Jesus,  but  no  intimation  is  given  us  that  he 
designed  to  arrest  Him,  or  to  hinder  Him  in  His  work. 
Thus  fiir  the  jlessiauic  claims  of  the  Lord  had  been  pur- 
posely kept  in  the  background ;  and  there  was  nothing  in 
His  teachings  or  actings,  to  awaken  Herod's  jealousy  of 
Him  as  a  claimant  of  the  throne.  At  no  period  does  the 
king  seem  to  have  looked  upon  Him  with  any  dislike,  or 
fear,  as  a  political  leader.  The  threatenings  of  the  Pharisees 
at  a  later  period,  that  Herod  would  kill  Him,  (Luke  xiii. 
31,)  seom  to  have  been  a  device  of  their  own  to  frighten 
Him  from  His  labors. 

According  to  Josephus,'  John  was   put    to    death  at 

Maclraerus,  a  fortress  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Perea 

on  the  borders  of  Arabia.     When  the  first  wife  of  Herod, 

learning  his  design  to  marry  Herodias,  fled  from  bim  to  her 

i  Antiq.,  18.  5.  2. 
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father  Arctas,  king  of  Arabia,  this  fortress  belonged  to 
the  Arabians.'  At  what  period  did  it  come  into  the  hands 
of  Herod?  Greswell  (iii,  -1-2S)  supposes  that  John  reproved 
Herod,  when  he  knew  that  a  marriage  with  Herodias  was 
intended,  and  before  its  completion.  Having  imprisoned 
John,  he  departed  to  Rome,  and  oh  his  return  beheaded 
him.  According  to  this  order  of  events,  Herod  now  had 
possession  ofMaehaerus,  but  it  very  soon  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Aretas,  and  was  in  his  hands  when  his  daughter  fled  from 
Herod.  But  the  common  interpretation  of  the  Evangelic  s, 
that  Herod  had  taken  Herodias  as  his  wife  before  he  -was 
reproved  by  John,  is  most  probable.  Very  soon,  therefore, 
after  his  first  wife's  return  home,  this  fortress  must  have 
been  captured  by  Herod,  but  when  or  how  wo  have  no 
knowledge.1  It  has  boon  questioned  whether  Herod  would 
have  made  a  birthday  feast  at  the  southern  extremity  of  his 
dominions,  where  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  courtiers  and 
noblemen  of  his  court  to  attend.  Still,  if  we  remember 
that  the  Jews  generally  were  in  the  habit  of  going  up  from 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  laud  to  Jerusalem,  onco  or 
more  every  year  to  the  leasts,  the  journey  of  a  lew  courtiers 
to  Machaerus  will  not  seem  strange.  Besides,  if  Herod  was 
detained  there  through  the  war,  or  other  cause,  the  feast 
must  follow"  his  pleasure  ;  and  if  JUacbacrus  was  not  conve- 
nient to  his  guests  from  Galilee,  it  was  more  convenient  to 
those  from  Perea. 

Some,  however,  have  supposed  that  the  feast  did  not 
take  place  at  Machaerus,  although  John  was  beheaded 
there,  but  at  Tiberias,  or  at  Julias.  But  although  possible 
that  the  head  of  the  Baptist  should  have  "been  taken  from 
-Uuehacrus  to  Tiberias  before  the  feast  ended,  yet  the  ob- 
viousinterpretatiou  of  the  narrative  is,  that  he  was  beheaded 

J  Antiq.,  18.  6. 1  and  2. 

'  C;«i:s,  iliii'  TiUiier,  JT.  Ti:i:!  anpyio=«L  iiid-usi-V^'v  in  Toi.eiil^s  lias  led 
some  to  doubt  wkeihe;  indeed  la-;;  llirni-i.  iriss  irqni-eiei:  ;.t  M^chaeius. 
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the  same  night  in  which,  the  <!anp;htev  of  Ilerodias  danced 
before  the  hing.  or  sit  least  that  no  lonjr  interval  elapsed. 
If  the  foant;  wsis  not  sit  Msiohsienis,  iviiero  most  place  it.1  it 
was  most  probably  at  Julias,  as  s:;i<l  by  Wieseler,  which 
was  at  no  groat  distance,  smd  where  Ilerod  had  a  summer 
palace. 

1  Meyer,  Alford,  Gams. 
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Vpoih.  the  Lord's  Ministry  in  GellUe.  from  the  death 
of  the  Jj'i.'.j'/tisi  till  its  close. 

Trie  connection  between  the  imprisonment  of  the  Bap- 
tist and  the  commencement  of  the  Lord's  ministry  in  Gali- 
lee, lias  been  already  considered.  The  same  moral  causes 
that  determined  this  connection,  make  the  death  of  the 
Baptist  Important  in  its  influence  upon  the  subsequent  char- 
acter of  that  ministry.  It  appears  from  the  notices  of  the 
Evangelists  that  when  .this  event  occurred,  tho  popularity 
of  Jesus,  if  we  may  use  this  word,  was  at  its  height  in  Gali- 
lee. Great  multitudes  follow  Him  wherever  He  goes,  and 
so  throng  Him  that  He  has  no  leisure  oven  to  eat.  From 
eve'rypart  of  the  laud  they  come  to  listen  to  His  teachings 
and  to  be  healed.  Nor  may  we  ascribe  this  concourse 
merely  to  curiosity  and  selfishness.  These  doubtless  ruled 
in  many;  but  that  there  was  also  at  this  period  a  large 
measure  of  iaiih  in  Him  as  one  sent  from  God,  appears  from 
the  fact  that  "whithersoever  He  entered,  into  villages  or 
cities,  or  country,  they  laid  the  sick  in  the  streets,  and  he- 
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sought  Him  that  they  might  touch  if  it  were  but  the  bor- 
der of  His  garment;  and  as  many  as  touched  it  were  made 
whole."  As  His  healing  power  seems  now  to  have  been 
manliest  ed  in  its  greatest  activity,  so  now  He  performs  one 
of  the  most  stupendous  of  His  miracles,  the  feeding  of  the 
five  thousand.  At  no  period  of  His  ministry  did  He  stand 
in  such  high  reputation  with  the  people  at  large  as  a 
Teacher  and  Prophet ;  and  to  the  human  eye,  His  labors 
seemed  about  to  be  crowned  with  great  results. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of -His  ministry  that  He1  hears  of 
the  Baptist's  death.  To  His  el  ear-seeing  eye  the  fate  of 
His  forerunner  was  prophetic  of  His  own.  As  the  Jews 
"had  done  unto  the  Baptist  whatsoever  they  listed,  as  it 
was  written  of  Ilira,"  so  He  knew  that  He  also  "  must  suffer 
many  things  and-  be  set  sit  naught,"  (Mark  ix.  12,  13.) 
However  well  disposed  toward  Him  individuals  among  the. 
people  might  be,  there  was  no  longer  hope  that  the  nation, 
as  such,  would  receive  Him.  The  more  clearly  He  revealed 
His  Messianic  character  in  its  higher  features,  the  more  all 
the  worldly  minded,  the  unspirltual,  turned  away  from 
Him.  His  popularity  rested  upon  no  solid  or  permanent 
basis,  as  there  was  no  recognition  of  His  divinity,  and  He 
was  deemed  merely  the  equal  of  John  or  Elijah.  From, 
this  time,  therefore,  He  begins  to  act  as  in  view  of  His  ap- 
proaching death.  More  and  more  He  withdraws  Himself 
from  the  crowds  that  follow  Him,  and  devotes  Himself 
to  the  instruction  of  His  disciples.  It  is  not  now  so  much 
His  purpose  to  gather  new  adherents,  as  to  teach  those  al- 
ready believing  on  Him  the  great  mysteries  of  His  person 
and  work.  As  yet  the  knowledge  of  even  the  Twelve  was 
very  imperfect ;  and  He  could  not  be  personally  separated 
from  them  till  He  had  taught  them  of  His  divine  origin, 
and,  as  subsequent  to  this,  of  His  death,  resurrection,  as- 
cension, and  of  His  coming  again  in  glory. 

As  the  Lord  seemed  thus  to  slmn  public  observation,  it 
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was  natural  that  the  popular  favor  which  had  followed  Him 
should  suffer,  at  least,  a  temporary  diminution  ;  and  that 
this  should  have  Leon  the  signal  ibr  increased  activity  on 
the  part  of  His  enemies.  As  lie  made  no  distinct  assertion 
of  His  Messianic  claims  before  the  people  a!,  large,  and,  so 
far  from  assuming  royal  dignity,  .seemed  rather  to  take  the 
position  of  a  mere  Itahbi,  the  iiek.'e  multitude  was  the  more 
easily  affected  by  the  accusations  and  invectives  of  His 
foes.  His  teachings  also  seem  to  have  gradually  assumed  a 
more  mysterious  and  repellent  character.  He  speaks  oi 
Himself  as  "the  bread  of  life;'?  of  the  necessity  of  "eating 
His  flesh  and  drinking  Hi*  blood  ; :'  language  so  incompre- 
hensible and  so  offensive,  that  many,  even  of  His  disciples,, 
forsook  Him.  To  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  He  addresses 
reproaches  of  unwonted  severity.  Up  to  this  time  He  had 
been  engaged  in  gathering  disciples,  and  for  their  sake  He 
would  not  willingly  array  against  Himself  those  whom  all 
the  people  had  been  taught  to  honor  as  their  ecclesiastical 
rulers  and  teachers.  Such  open  hostility  on  their  part,  and 
a  corresponding  severity  of  rebuke  on  His,  would  have  been 
a  stumbling  block  to  the  tender  Ciinsciee.ee,  and  h all' enl iglu- 
ened  mind.  But  the  time  is  come  that  the  line  of  separa- 
tion must  be  clearly  drawn,  and  the  truth  respecting  Him- 
self and  His  enemies  be  openly  spoken ;  and  Ills  disciples 
learn  that  to  follow  Him  involves  the  fierce  and  persistent 
enmity  of  their  spiritual  rulers  and  guides — ah  enmity  winch 
should  follow  them  even  after  His  own  death. 

That  which  specially  characterizes  the  second  part  of 
the  Lord's  ministry  in  Galilee,  or  that  from  the  death  of  the 
Baptist  onward,  wo  thus  find  to  be,  a  gradual  withdrawal 
of  Himself  from  the  multitude  and  from  public  labors ;  and 
the  devotion  of  Himself  to  the  instruction  of  His  disciples. 
When  by  these  instructions  He  lias  prepared  them  to  un- 
derstand His  Divine  Sonship  and  what  should  befall  Him  at 
Jerusalem,  His  Galilean  ministry  comes  to  its  end. 
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April,  782.      a.  d.  29. 

After  the  return  of  the  Twelve  to  Hue,  at  Caper-    Mack  vi.  80-44, 
nauni,  Jesus  pre-p;'.rc;-  to  yo  with  thou.  :u;v(*h  the  sea  to     Luke  ix.  "10-17. 
find  ■■■!  ;.',,  ion  and  rust.     Tin.1;/  deshe  to  go  privately,     John  vi.  1-4. 
but  the  multitudes-  s-eein.e;  their.  dcraiiine;  l>y  ship,  fol-     Matt.  siv.  13,  1 
low  them  on  foot  nlon-;  the  shore,  and  tome  to  the 
place  where  He  had  gone.     Jio  heals  their  sieli,  and  the 
same    cvemn.L.'  feeds  »,IjiH»  men   besides    women    anil     Matt.  xiv.  15—27. 
children.      Immediately  after,    lie    compels   the  disci-     John  vi.  5-14. 
pies  to  return  in  l!ie  nh'ip  to  Cspeniaimi,  and  remains  to     Mark  vi.  45-53. 
dismiss  the  people.      He   spends  the  i irvj.li t.  uloiie,  and     John  vi.  13-21. 
early  in  the  mornbig  walks-  upon   the  sea  to  rejoin  the 
disciples  wl'.o  had  !.iee:i  driven  from  their  course  by  the 
wind,  and,  were  unable  to  make  the  land.      Having 
rescued  l'eter,  who  attempts  tn  wail;  upo;i  the  water  io     Matt,. xiv.  2S-S-1. 
meet  Him,  t'ic-y  both   cmer'  the  boat,  a.nd  immediately 
come  to  the  shore  in  the  hind  of  Gemiesurei. 

It  is  not  said  where  Jesus  was  when  the  disciples  of 
John  came  to  Him  to  announce  then-  jurist  it's  death,  (.M.Lttt. 
xiv.  12,)  but  it  was  natural  that,  they  t-houiil  seek  Him  at 
Capernaum.  About  the  same  time  the  Twelve,  who  had 
been  absent  on  their  mission,  rejoined  Ilim.  Perhaps  their 
return  at  this  j  unci,  lire  may  have  been  determined  by  the 
tidings  of  the  death  of  the  Bapiir.t,  which  must  very  soon 
have  become  widely  and  generally  known.  As  usual, 
whenever  Joaus'after  one  of  His  circuits  Jeturned  to  Caper- 
naum, the  people  of  the  surrounding  cities  and  villages 
flocked  to  see  Him,  bringing  v.-ilh  l.lietn  their  sick.  "Many 
woro  coming  and  going,  and  they  had  no  leisure  so  much 
as  to  eat,"  (Mark  yi.  31.)  Jesus  therefore  determines  to 
cross  the  sea  and  find  repose  in  the  uninhabited  hills  upon 
the  eastern  shore.  Some  attribute  this  departure  to  fear  of 
Hei-od's  hostility,  and  this  has  some  countenance  in  the 
language  of  Matt.  xiv.  13.     But  a  more  careful  examination 
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shows  us  that  this  could  not  have  been  His  motive,  Mark 
(vi.  31)  gives  the  Lord's  own  words  to  the  apostles,  "  Come 
ye  yourselves  apart  into  a  desert  place,- and  rest  awhile;" 
adding  the  explanatory  remark  that  "  i hey  had  no  leisure 
so  much  as  to  eat."  He  desired  to  separata  the  apostle? 
from  the  multitude  ;  and  to  give  them,  after  their  labors,  a 
little  period  of  repose,  such  as  was  not  possible  for  them  to 
obtain  at  Capernaum.  ■  Perhaps,  also,  lie  Himself  desired  a 
few  hours  for  solitary  communion  with  God,  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  His  own  spirit,  agitated  by  the  death  of  John, 
whom  He  mourned  as  a  faithful  friend;  and  in  whose  un- 
timely and  violent  end  lie  saw  the  sign  and  foreshadowing 
of  His  own  approaching  death. 

That  the  departure  across  the  sea  was  not  through  fear 
of  personal  violence  from  TTerod,  appears  also  from  the  fact 
that  Jesus  the  next  day  returned,  landing  publicly  upon  the 
shore  of  Gennesaret ;  and  theneo  attended  by  crowds  went 
to  Capernaum,  where  He  taught  openly  in  the  synagogue, 
(Mark  vi.  53-55  ;  John  vi.  22-59.)  And  after  this,  as  be- 
fore, He  continued  to  make  Capernaum  His  abode,  and 
was  not  molested  by  Herod.  Norton  suggests  that  the 
death  of  John  had  produced  a  sudden  excitement  among 
the  people  ;  and  that  public  attention  began  to  bo  turned  to 
Jesus  as  one  who  might  avenge  his  murder,  and  become 
Himself  their  king.  It  was  to  escape  the  people,  rather 
than  Herod,  that  lie  crossed  the  sea.  But  the  desire  to 
make  Him  king,  (John  vi.  15,)  seems  to  have  been  rather 
the  effect  of  the  miracle  He  wrought  than  of  any  popular 
indignation  because  of  John's  death. 

The  place  to  which  the  Lord  directed  His  course  across 
the  sea,  was  "a  desert  place  belonging  to  the  city  called 
Bei.hsuida."  (Luke  ix.  10.)  The  position  of  this  city  has  been 
already  discussed.  According  to  the  conclusion  then 
reached,  it  was  situated  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan 
into  the  sea,  and  upen  both  banks  of  the  stream.    Upon  the 
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cast  side  lies  the,  rich  level  plain  ot'.iiut;uh;i,  ("!>:) tihah,)  form- 
ing a  triangle,  of  which  the  eastern  mountains  make  one 
side,  and  the  river  bank  and  the  lake  shore  the  two  other. 
This  plain,  with  its  bordering  hills,  probably  belonged  to 
Bethsai'Li.  .  It  was  at  the  southeastern  amde  of  this  plain, 
where  the  hills  come  down  dose  to  the  shore,  that  Thorn- 
son  (ii.  20)  places  the  site  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thou- 
sand. "From  the  four  narratives  of  this  stupendous  mir- 
acle, we  gather,  1st,  that  the  place  belonged  to  Bethsaida; 
2d,  that  it  was  a  desert  place ;  3d,  that  it  was  near  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  for  they  came  to  it  by  boats;  4th,  that 
there  was  a  mountain  close  at  hand;  5th,  that  it  was  a 
smooth,  grassy  spot,  capable  of  scaling  many  thousand 
people.  Now  all  these  requisites  are  found  in  this  exact 
locality,  and  nowhere  else,  so  far  as  I  can  discover.  This 
Butaiha  belonged  to  JSeth^aida.  At  this  extreme  south- 
east corner  of  it,  the  mountain  shuts  down  upon  the  lake, 
bleak  and  barren.  It  was,  doubtless,  desert  then  as  now, 
for  it  is  jiot  capable  of  cultivation.  In  this  little  cove  the 
ships  (boats)  were  anchored,  fin  this  "beautiful  sward,  at 
the  base  of  the  rocky  hill,  the  people  were  seated."  ' 

We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Thomson  has  rightly 
fixed  upon  the  site  of  the  miracle.  Tradition,  indeed,  placed 
it  upon  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  near  the  city  of  Tiberias. 
Arculf  {a.  d.  ^00)  was  shown  "  a  grassy  and  level  plain, 
which  had  never  been  ploughed  since  that,  event."  But  the 
tradition,  though  old,  has  no  basis." 

There  is  a  slight  seeming  discrepancy  in  the  statements 
of  Matthew  and  Marl;  respecting  the  meeting  of  Jesus  with 
the  multitude  that  followed  Him.  Matthew  relates  that 
"  Jesus  went  forth,  and  saw  a  great;  multitude,  and  was 
moved  with  compassion,"  the. ;  implying  that  He  had.  al- 

■  See  also  Porter,  Hand  Book,  ii.  426. 

"  It  has,  however,  lice-i  n;ei:ir-iy  lU.L.mQei:  by  Tl:;v.|;p,  Journal  of  Class. 
:;)i(]  Siic.  I'hilulcjy,  vol.  ii.  230. 
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ready  reached  the  place  He  sought  ere  the  crowds  came. 
Mark  relates  that  the  crowds  "  outwent  them,  and  came 
together  *un to  Him.  And  Jesus,  when  He  came  out,"  i.  e., 
from  the  ship,  "  saw  much  people,  and  was  moved  with 

compassion  toward  them,"  &c.  Whether  any  discrepancy 
exists  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  L"  wect  forth,-'  efeXOnr.', 
in  Matthew.  Meyer  refers  it  to  His  coming  forth  from  His 
place  of  retirement,1  In  his  note  on  Mark,  (vi.  34,)  Alford 
remarks  :  "  There  is  nothing  iu  Tvlatlhew  to  imply  that  He 
had  reached  His  place  of  solitude  before  the  multitudes 
came  up."  There  seems  to  bo  no  good  reason  why  the 
"went  forth"  in  Matthew,  should  he  differently  understood 
from  the  "came  out"  of  Murk;  the  word  in  both  cases  being 
the  same,  and  in  botli  may  refer  to  Mis  coining  out  of  the 
ship.  Liechtenstein  reconciles  the  discrepancy  by  supposing 
that  a  few  came  before  Jesus  reached  the  shore,  but  unwill- 
ing to  intrude  upon  Him,  waited  till  the  others  came;  so 
that  He  .had  a  little  interval  of  retirement  ere  He  went  forth 
to  heal  the  sick  and  teach. 

Some  have  supposed  that  John  (vi.  4)  mentions  the  fact 
that  "  the  Passover  was  nigh,"  to  explain  why  so  great  a 
company  should  have  gathered  to  Him  of  men,  women,  and 
children.  They  were  composed,  at  least  in  part,  of  those 
that  were  journeying  toward  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  feast.'. 
Alexander,  on  the  other  hand,  objects  that,  from  the  fact 
that  they  had  iwtlung  to  cat,  they  could  scarcely  be  a  caravan 
of  pilgrims,  but  wove  probably  just,  come  from  their  own 
homes.  It  would  seem  that  the  people  were  mostly  from 
Capernaum,  and  the  towns  adjacent.     (See  Markvi.  33.) 

It  was,  as  has  already  been  shown,  the  Lord's  desire  to 
go  privately  with  the  apostles,  and  thus  escape  the  multi- 
tudes, but  as  His  preparations  to  depart  were  necessarily 
made  in  public,  and  the  departure  itself  was  iu  sight  of  all, 
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lie  could  not  prevent  ;heni  from  feiioving  Him.  It  strik- 
ingly marks  the  fit  von;:;  hold  He  now  had  upon  the  people 
at  large,  that  so  great  a  number  should  follow  Him  so  far. 
That  they  should  bo  able  to  keep  pace  with  those  in  the 
boat,  will  not  appear  strange  if  we  remember  the  relative 
positions  of  Capernaum  ami  Bethsaida,  as  already  defined. 
From  the  former  city,  which  we  identify  with  Tell  Hum, 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan,  where  we  place  Bcihsaida, 
is,  according  to  Iiobinson,  one  hour  and  live  minutes,  or 
about  two  and  a  half  geographical  miles.  The  distance 
from  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  along  the  eastern  shore  to 
the  point  where  the  mountains  approach  the  lake,  is  also 
about  an  hour.  The  whole  distance,  then,  which  the  people 
had  to  travel,  was  not  more  than  six  or  eight  miles,  and 
from  the  conformation  of  the  coast,  could  be  as  rapidly 
passed  by  those  on  the  shore  as  those  in  the  boat.  Gres- 
well,1  who  puts  this  Bctbsaida  at  the  so  nth  eastern  angle 
of  the  lake,  supposes  that  Jesus  set  out  from  Capernaum  in 
the  evening,  and  landed  at  Bethsaida  in  the  morning,  and 
that  the  people,  who  ran  before  on  foot,  travelled  all  night, 
a  distance  of  about  rixteen  Roman  miles.  This' needs  no 
refutation. 

The  presence  of  this  multitude,  that  had  followed  IXim 
so  far,  awakened  the  Lord';;  compassion  ;  and  receiving  them 
lie  "spake  'into  thorn  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  healed 
them  that  had  need  of  healing,"  (Luke  ix.  11.)  From 
John's  language,  (vi.  5,)  it  would  seem  that  the  Lord  first 
addressed.  Philip  with  the  inquiry,  "  Whence  shall  we  buy 
bread  that  these  may  eat  ?  "  According  to  the  Byuopikte. 
it  was  the  disciples  who  proposed,  to  Him  that  He  should 
send  thorn  away  that  they  might  buy  themselves  victuals. 
But  none  of  the  Evangelists  narrate  all  the  conversation 
that  passed  between  Jesus  and  the  disciples.  Probably  the 
disciples  iivst  proposed  to  send  tlie^  people  away  to  get 
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food,  and  Ho  replies,  "  Give  ye  them  to  eat,"  (Mark  vi.  35- 
37.)  This  kails  to  a  general  conversation  in  which  He  spe- 
cially addresses  Philip,  and  asks  whore  bread  could  bo 
bought.  He  then  directs  them  to  make  inquiry  how  many 
loaves  they  had.  After  making  inquiry,  Andrew  reports 
that  there  wore  five  barky  loaves  and  two  small  fishes  ; 
and  hereupon  He  proceeds  to  feed  the  multitude.  Why 
the  question  was  addressed  piivtieu'avly  to  Philip,  does  not 
appeai',  except. that  the  Lord  would  prove  him.  As  a  resi- 
dent of  Beth  said  a,  he  would,  however,  naturally  know  how 
food  could  be  procured  in  that  region  better  than  the  other 
apostles. 

The  effect  of  tins  miracle  upon  the  minds  of  those  pres- 
ent was  very  great.  So  mighty  and  wonderful  an  exhibi- 
tion of  power,  reminding  them  perhaps  of  the  feeding  of 
their  fathers  in  the  wilderness  by  Moses, 'led  them  to  say, 
"This  is  of  a  truth  that  prophet/that  should  come  into  the 
world."  We  can  scarce  doubt  from  ihe  context  that  they 
meant  the-  Messiah,  for  so  great  was  their  enthusiasm  that 
they  proposed  among  themselves  to  take  Him  by  force  and 
make  Him  king,  (John  vi.  14,  15.)  Thus  tho  effect  of  the 
miracle  was  to  confirm  them  in  their  false  Messianic  hopes ; 
for  they  interpreted  it  as  a  sign  and  pledge  "of  the  highest 
temporal  prosperity  under  Ills  rule,  who  could  not  only 
heal  the  sick  of  all  their  diseases,  but  feed  iiyo  thousand 
men  with  five  loaves  of  barley  bread.  Hence  He  must  im- 
mediately dismiss  them.  It  appears  from  Matthew  and 
Mark  that  Ho  sent  away  the  disciple  j.  fir^i,  perhaps  that  the 
excitement  of  the  multitude  'might  not  seize  upon  them. 
That  they  were  unwilling  to  leave  Him,  and  that  He  was 
obliged  to  "constrain  "  them  to  depart,  Is  not  strange  if  we 
remember  that  they  knew  no  way  by  which  He  could  re- 
join them  but  by  a  long  walk  along  the  shore,  and  this  in 
the  solitude  and  darkness  of  the  night,  for  it  was  evening 
when  they  left  the  place,    (Compare  Matt.  xiv.  15  and  23, 
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where  both  evenings,  the  early  and  late,  Lire  distinguished.) 
Aside  from  their  reluctance  to  leave  Him  alone  at  such  an 
hour,  there  may  also  have  been  fear  upon  their  own  part  of 
crossing, the  lake  in  the  night,  remembering  their  great 
peril,  from  which  He  had  a  little  while  before  delivered 
them,  (Matt.  viii.  24.) 

After  His  disciples  bad  departed,  the  Lord  proceeds  to 
dismiss  tiie  multitude,  perhaps  now  more  willing  to  leave 
Him  that  they  saw  His  special,  at  tend  ants  bad  gone.  So. 
soon  as  all  had  left  Him,  He  went  up  into  the  mountain 
alone  to  pray — the  second  instance  mentioned  of  a  night  so 
spent ;  the  first  being  the  night  prior  to  the  choice  of  apos- 
tles, (Luke  vi.  12,  13  ;)  and  both  mark  important  points  in 
His  life. 

The  details  of  the  voyage  of  the  disciples  in  their 
topographical  bearings,  have  been  already  considered,  and 
need  not  bo  re-stated  here.  We  assume  that  the  place 
whore  the  people  were  fed,  was  the  southern  angle  of  the 
plain  of  Butaiha,  where  the  mountains  meet  the  lake. 
From  this  point  the  apostles,  to  reach  Capernaum,  would 
pass  near  Bethsaida  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan;  and  as 
Jesus,  proceeding  along  the  shore,  must  necessarily  pus's 
through  it,  we  find  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  they  di- 
rected their  course  toward  it  with  the  design  of  stopping 
there,  and  taking  Him  with  them  into  the  boat  when  He 
should  arrive.  This  is  plainly  intimated  by  Mark  vi.  45  ; ' 
and  is  wholly  consistent  with  John  vi.  17.  This  latter  pas- 
sage is  thus  translated  by  Ali'ord:  "They  were  making  for 
the  other  side  of  the  sea  in  the  direction  of  Capernaum." 
He  adds :  "It  would  appear  as  if  the  disciples  were  linger- 
ing along  shore,  with  the  expectation  of  taking  in  Jesus  ; 
but  night  had  fallen  and  Ho  bad  not  yet  come  to  them, 

1  Son'WKfscIcr,  2M,  note-  1;  Newcome,  203.  "  Thev  m>re  to  make  Beth- 
sait'a  in  (iim-  passage,  at  whidi  pii.ei:  it  v.-;:s  utidtraiijuil  ilmi  Jcblu  v,-;is  !(! 
meet  them  by  laud,  then  embark  with  them." 
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and  the  sea  began  to  bo  stormy."  "Tlie  great  wind  that 
blew  "  and  the  toeing  waves  made  ail  their  efforts  to  reach 
Bcthsaida  useless.  Kor  could  they  even  make  Capernaum. 
In  spite  of  all  their  endeavors,  they  were  driven  out  into 
the  middle  of  the  lake  and  southerly,  down  opposite  the 
plain  of  G-ennesaret. 

Thomson,  (ii.  32,)  referring  to  this  night  voyage  of  the 
disciples,  say;; :  '■■  ,'J.y  experience  in  this  region  enables  me 
to  sympathize  with  the  disciples  in  their  long  night's  eon- 
test  with  the  wind.  I  spent  a  night  in  that  Wady  Shu- 
kaiyif,  soino  three  miles  up  it,  to  the  left  of  us.  The  sun 
had  scarcely  set  when  the  wind  began  to  rush  down  toward 
the  lake,  and  ii.  continued  all  night  long  with  constantly  in- 
creasing violence,  so  that  when  wo  reached  the  shore  next 
morning  the  face  of  the  lake  was  like  a  huge  boiling  cal- 
dron. The  wind  howled  dc.vn  every  wady.  from  the  north- 
east and  cast,  with  such  fury  that  no  efforts  of  rowers  could 
have  brought  a  boat  to  shore  at  any  point  along  that 
coast.  In  a  wind  like  that  the  disciples  must  have  been 
driven  quite  across  to  ("lyinesaret,  as  we  know  they  were. 
Wo  subsequently  pitched  our  tents  at  the  shore,  and  re- 
mained for  three  days  and  nights  exposed  to  this  tremen- 
dous wind,  Ho  wonder  the  disciples  toiled  and  rowed 
hard  all  that  night,  and  how  natural  their  amazement  and 
terror  at  the  sight  of  Jesus  walking  on  the  waves.  The 
whole  lake,  as  we  had  it,  was  lashed  into  fury ;  the  waves 
repeatedly  rolled  up  to  our  tent  door,  tumbling  on  the 
ropes  with  such  violence  as  to  cany  away  the  tent  pins." 
The  width  of  the  sea  opposite  the  plain  of  Gennesaret  is 
about  six  miles  ;  and  the  disciples,  who  "had  rowed  about 
five  and  twenty  or  thirty  furlongs  "  when  Jesus  met  them, 
were  thus  something  more  than  half  the  way  over.  As  this 
was  "about  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night."  (Mark  vi.  48,) 
or  from  3-G  A.  M.,  the  disciples  must  have  been  til. niggling 
against  the  wind  and  waves  some  eight  or  ten  hours. 
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The  incident  respecting  Peter's  attempt  to  walk  on  the 
water  to  meet  Jesus,  is  mentioned  only  by  Matthew.  Thai, 
after  he  had  been  rescued  they  entered  the  ship  is  expressly 
said  :  "  And  when  they  were  come  into  the  ship  the  wind 
ceased,"  (Matt.  xiv.  32.)  In  like  manner  Mark,  (vi.  51  :) 
"  Arid  lie  went  up  unto  them  into  the  ship  ;  and  the  wind 
ceased."  But  with  this  John's  narrative  has  been  thought 
by  some  to  be  in  contradiction,  (vi.  21 :)  "  Then  they  will- 
ingly received  Him  into  the  ship,  '.;('':Ao:-'  ovv  knfitiv  avrov  eis 
to  Trhowv;  and  imnicdiaUly  llii:  skin  was  lit  the  land  whither 
they  went."  It  is  said  that  the  di-eiples  willed,  or  desired 
to  take  Him  into  the  ship  with  them,  but  did  not,  because 
the  ship  immediately  came  to  the  shore.1  Tholuek,  how- 
ever, defends  the  translation  of  Beza,  "  they  received  Him 
with  willingness,"' which  is  the  same  as  our  English  version.5 
Some  deny  that  the  ship  c;ime  to  the  shore  by  miracle,  but 
.suppose  that  it  came  rapidly  in  comparison  with  the  earlier 
part  of  the  voyage,  the  wind  having'  subsided  and  the  sea 
become  smooth."  On  the  other  hand,  Luthardt,  and  we 
think  rightly,  regards  it  as  supernatural. 


April,  782.     a.  d.  29. 

Tbo  people  of  (icunesamt,  so  :;oo!i  as   they  knew     Matt.  xiv.  3i-3G. 
(hat  Josua  had  landed  upon  their  coasts,  bring  unto 
Him  their  sii-li,  M"l:io  are  keeled  1  > ■-  only   I  oik  ■Lin  r;  riio     Mark  vi.  J53— S6. 
Iiem  ()!'  His  garment.     Those  whom   He  had  fed,  and     John  vi.  22-130. 
who  Lad  spent  the  iiii;ht.  upon  I Iio  eastern  shore,  now 
[ : : u r ] i i : i _■  ;•  see";  ]!i:n    at  Capernaum,  v.-i.iU  or  ile  goes. 
In  answer  lo  their  question  hmv  He  came  over  the  sea, 
Ho  discourses  to    them  eoiiceri'.ins'  the  bread  of  life. 
liis  words   n.ro  so  o'fensise  to  main'  of  Ills  disciples     John  vi.  GO-GJ. 

1  So  Meyer  iu  loco  ;  Bleck,  Eeiti-iige,  £8. 

a  Alford;  see  Winer,  Grmn, ,353  ;    Trench,  Mir.,  228,  note. 

J  Alford,  Tholuek. 
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that  they  henceforth  forsake  Him.     The  Twelve  con-    John  tL  67-71. 

tinuc  with  Him,  bin  J'a  (!■:  rhws.  t.!i;u,  one  of  them  is  a 

The  language  of  Matthew  and  of  Hark  is  so  express  in 
conn  c  otitic  those  miracles  of  healing  with  tlie  return  alter 
the  li'.ndiiLir  ol'  tlie  live  thousand,  that  there  is  no  room  for 
doubt  that  they  then  took  place.  It  is  not,  however,  neces- 
sary to  regard  their  statetueai  s  as  descriptive  of  an  activity 
confined  to  that  one  day,  hat  rather  embracing  the  whole 
period  after  Ilis  return  till  He  again  departed.  All  the 
accounts  of  this  period  indicate  that  He  had  now  come  to 
the  culminating  point  of  His  labors.  Never  was  His  popu- 
larity so  great,  and  never  .His  mighty  power  so  marvellously 
displayed.  He  could  go  nowhere,  into  country,  or  village, 
or  city,  that  they  did  not  bring  the  sick  into  the  streets. 
that  they  might  at  least  touch  the  hem  of  His  garment ; 
"and  as  many  as  touched  were  made  perfectly  whole." 
The  fact  that  the  men  of  Gennesarct  "  sent  out  into  all  that 
country  round  about,  and  trough t  unto  Him  all  that  were 
diseased,"  (Matt.  xiv.  35,)  indica(.cs  their  great  confidence 
in  His  ability  and  willingness  to  heal  all  that  should  be 
brought  to  Him;  and  perhaps  also  that,  according  to  His 
custom,  He  would  soon  depart  to  other  fields  of  labor. 

Of  those  who  had.  been  present  among  the  live  thousand, 
some,  and  probably  many,  remained  in  the  villages  and  towns 
on  the  eastern  shore  during  the  night.  These,  knowing  that 
I  Ho  disciples  had  departed  the  evening  bc;ore  for  Caper- 
naum, and  left.  Him  behind,  naturally  expected  to  find  Him 
in  the  morning  somewhere  on  that  side  of  the  lake.  Not 
iinding  Him,  they  tal:e  boats,  apparently  boats  that  had 
been  sent  over  by  the  boatmen  from  Tiberias  for  passen- 
gers, (John  vi.  23,)  and  go  to  Capernaum,  as  His  usual  resi- 
dence,- to  find  Him.  As  He  had  landed  very  early  upon 
the  plain  of  Cerme.saref,  for  it  was  about  the  fourth  watch 
when  He  met  the  disciples,  He  had  probably,  ere  their  at- 
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rival,  reached  the  city.  The  discourse  concerning  the 
bread  of  life  was  spoken  in  the  synagogue  at  C  ape  man  m, 
(Johnvi.  50,)  and  most  probably  upon  the  Sabbath.  Still, 
no  certain  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  mention  of  the 
synagogue,  as  It  was  used  for  teaching  upon  other  days 
than  the  Sabbath.1  Wkiselcr  (270)  inal-es  the  feeding  of  the 
live  thousand  to  have  been  on  the  MthNisan  or  IGth  April,  at 
the  same  time  when  the  paschal  lamb  was  eaten  at  Jerusa- 
lem; and  tins  day,  therefore,  was  the  151.Ii  Nisan,  or  the  first 
feast  Sabbath. !  But  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  notice  of 
John,  (vi,  4,)  that  the  Passover  was  nigh,  winch  implies  that 
an  interval  of  a  day  at  least,  if  not  of  days,  intervened. 

This  discourse  of  the  Lord  so  offended  many  of  His  dis- 
ciples that  from  this  time  they  walked  no  more  with  Him. 
The  answer  of  Peter  to  the  question  addressed  to  the 
Twelve,  "Will  ye  also  go  away,"  marks  a  crisis  in  their 
relations  to  Him.  Now  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  we 
know,  there  was  a  defection  among  Tlis  disciples.  His 
teachings  were  too  hard  for  them,  even  when  confirmed 
by  such  great  miracles.  But  it  was  His  words,  not  His 
works,  that  held  the  Twelve  faithful.  "Thou  hast  the 
words  of  eternal  life,"  said  Peter.  The  right  reading  of 
the  confession  of  Peter  immediately  following  is,  according 
to  Teschendorf,3  "Arid  we  believe  and  are  sure  that  thou 
art  the  Holy  One  of  God."  This  confession  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  that  made  later,  (sec  Matt.  xvi.  10,)  which 
displays  a  higher  knowledge  or  the  mystery  of  the  Lord's 
person. 

Summer,  782.     a.  d.  29. 

Whilst  still  at  Copi'iiir.imi.  so:ne  of  ilui  scribes  and  Matt.  xv.  1-20. 
I'liiiri.-Ji'LJJ,  wlio  li.iil  corn!!  i'rtiin  Jerusalem,  ac.u  His  (lis-  Mark  vii.  1-23. 
ciplca   eating   wiiii    uimnshed   Lauds,    and    find   fault. 

'  Winer,  ii.  549.  a  So  Tisdiendorf,  ssxiii. 

-  Bo  -aUu  Jleycr  and  Alford  ;  liUicott  undecided. 
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Tills  lo;nis  to   a  r]i.j,:i]c;ii:.n  of  i'luiii-nio  traditions,  and 
sliiini  rtjiroolrf  of  tlioir  iiviioen'.v.      Leaving  Caperna- 
um, He  goes  with  the  Twelve  into  the  coasts  of  Tyre     M.ATT.  XV.  21-28. 
i'.nd  Dillon,  avoiding  iill  i)i;i.lkiiy.     lint  J  It:  timid  noi  bo     IIahk  vii,  21-;il>. 
Ilid  ;   and  a  vroniun  of  tii:it  ci'do'i  coming  to  ITina  with 
invent  roijue.-i!.  Ho  1i;-:l1m   l;tr  daughter.     IVom  tbenco. 
Ho  depart;:  to   tla>  ]r;do:i  ui'  T>ti.:!pifc.  win-io  lie  hunls     Matt.  sv.  29-39. 
iniitiy,  and  one  wir'i   an    iiiirnjili'ricnr.  i:i  'lis  spoctli,  and     Maui;  v-ii.  31-87. 
afterward  feeds  a  multitude  of   4,000  persons.      P.e-    Mark  viii.  1-10. 
crossing  tlio  sea  Hi:  returns  to  Capernaum. 

ITow  long,  after  i!io  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  the  Lord 
continued  at  Capernaum  lve  cannot  tell,  lint  it  is  plain  that 
lie  was  found  there  by  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  which  came 
down  from  Jerusalem.  That  this  was,  as  Wieseler  maintains,' 
upon  the  15  th  Nisan,  the  day  when  he  supposes  the  discourse 
in  the  synagogue  to  have  been  delivered,  is  highly  improba- 
ble. It  is  not  likely  that  they  would  have  Jerusalem  till 
the  Passover  was  fully  over.1  Much  earlier  in  the  Lord's 
ministry,  as  we  have  seen,  a  deputation  of  scribes  had  been 
sent  from  Jerusalem  to  watch  and  oppose  Him.  The  pres- 
ence of  this  new  depuration  may  ho  ascribed  to-  the  reports 
that  had  been  borne  to  that  city  by  the  pilgrims  going  to 
the  feast,  of  the  feeding  of  the  live  thousand,  and  of  the  wish 
of  the  people  to  make  Him  king.  So  great  a  miracle,  and  its 
effect  on  the  popular  mind,  could  not  be  overlooked  ;  and 
they  hasten  to  counteract,  if  possible,  His  growing  influ- 
ence. Arriving  at  Capernaum,  and  watchful  to  seize  every 
possible  ground  of  accusation  against  1  lim,  they  notice  that- 
some  of  His  disciples  did  not  wash  their  hands  in  the  pro- 
scribed manner  be  lb  re  eating  :  a  sign  that  they  were  already 
in  some  degree  becoming  indifferent  to  Pharisaic  traditions. 
The  words  of  the  Lord  in  reply  to  the  Pharisees  are  full  of 
severity,  and  show  that  Ho  knew  that  (bey  were,  and  would 
continue  to  be,  His  enemies.     Now  for  the  first  time   He 

1  311,  note  1.  s  Tischendori,  (Iri'iv.':.!'. 
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addresses  them  openly  as  hypocrites,  and  reproaches  them, 
that  they  set  aside  by  their  traditions  the  commandments 
of  God.  He  proceeds  to  address  the  people  upon  the  dis- 
tinction between  internal  and  external  defilement ;  and 
afterward,  when  He  was  alone  with  the  disciples,  He  ex- 
plains to  them  more  clearly  what  lie  hud  said. 

It  has  "been  questioned  whether  the  Lord  went  merely 
to  the  borders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  or  actually  crossed  them, 
(Matt.  xv.  21 ;  Mark  vii  24.)'  Some  light  may  be  east  on 
this  point  if  we  consider  His  motive  in  the  journey.  That 
it  was  not  to  teach  publicly  seeing  plain  from  Mark's  words, 
(vii.  24,)  "  He  would  have  no  man  know  it."  He  desired 
that  Tlis  arrival  should  bo  kept  secret.  As  Ho  had  directed 
the  Twelve,  when  upon  their  mission,  not  to  "go  into  the 
way  of  the  Gentiles1'  to  preach,  it  is  not  probable  that  He- 
would  now  do  so.  Nor  is  there  any  mention  of  teaching 
or' healing,  except  In  the  ca.:e  of  the  woman  and  her  daugh- 
ter. His  motive  in  this  journey  obviously  was  to  find  se- 
clusion and  rest,  which  He  had  sought,  but  in  vain,  to  find 
on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  ;  and  could  not  find  in  Caper- 
naum, Ho  hoped  on  the  remote  frontiers  of  Galilee  to 
escape  for  a  time  popular  attention,  and  to  be  hid  from  the 
crowds  that  followed  Him.  "We  see  no  evidence  that  any 
fear  of  the  hostility  of'  Herod  or  of  the  Pharisees  actuated 
Him.5  It  is  for  the  Twelve  that  He  seeks  a  temporary 
retirement,  and  to  them  will  fie  address  His  teachings. 

It  woukl  not  then  be  inconsistent  with  if.is  purpose  that 
He  should  enter  the  heathen  provinces  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
Hero  at  least  He  may  obtain  a  little  interval  of  repose. 

'  In  favor  of  the  klSsr,  AUbt'd,  Alpx-raida!-,  V.to.ck,  DeAVstic,  Gresivell;  of 
Ihii  fiji-mcr,  Hilar  aad  Mcyar,  who  l- l  I ■_■  c  io  Malt.  xv.  Z2,  as  sbowii;;?  that  the 
i']i;i:ni<a:i:i  ivorfiavi  uamo  out  oi'  I'jft  ni-.i.-i'-r,  oI'Tyrc  iiiv.l  fjidon  to  msBtJssus,  ao 
that  lie  was  not  within  them. 

-  (i  I'Mivull,  (ii.  Sa-1-,1  who  Ihinks  I  lis  motive  in  il:!-  ji.-urrnjy  v,\;s  conceal - 
ijient,  miikes  1-Uu  final  cud  of  lliis  eoiiefalmc-at  l.o  i:;-c;mo  ihe  obaervatlnn  ol 
His  pertinacious  enemies,  the  scribes  ami  Pharisees. 
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But  Ho  cannot  bo  hid,  :md  alter  healing  the  daughter  of 
tlie  Syrophenician  woman  in  answer  to  her  importunity, 
He  is  compelled  to  leave  thai,  region,  and  directs  His  steps 
to  Deeapolis.  The  route  Me  followed  is  uncertain.  It  is 
said  by  Mark,  (vii.  31  :)  "And  again  departing  from  the 
coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  He  came  onto  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
through  the  midst  of  the  coasts  of  Deeapolis."  "As  most 
of  the  cities  of  the  Decapods  were  situated  near  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  south  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  it-  is  not  im- 
probable' that  our  Lord,  having  gone  to  the  east  of  Phoe- 
nicia through  Upper  Galilee,  returned  thence,  by  way  of 
Lower  Galilee  through  the  plain  of  Ksdraeio-u,  i.o  Bethsliean, 
(Smhopolis,)  the  only  city  of  Decapods  which  is  to  the 
west  of  Jordan.  Hero  He  would  cross  the  river,  perhaps 
at  the  bridge  now  called  Jisr  Majumah,  then  possibly  make 
a  circuit  about  the  district  of  Pellii  and  Philadelphia  to  the 
south,  about  Gerasa  to  the  east,  aud  Gadara,  Dios,  and 
Hippo  to  the  north.  Thus  He  would  '  come  unto  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  through  the  midst  of  the  coasts  of  Decapods. "" 
But  according  to  the  rending  of  Tischcndorfj"  "departing 
from  the  coasts  of  Tyre  lie  came  through  Sidon  to  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,"  Sia  SiSwyos ;  lie  v-rent  therefore  'northward  from 
Tyre,  and,  passing  through  Sidon,  probably  proceeded 
along  the  Phoenician  border  line  to  the  Jordan,  near  Dan, 
(Lalsli,)  and  journeying  along  its  eastern  bank  came  to  De- 
capods. He  may  thus  have  visited  Oa^sarea  Philippi.  and 
the  province  of  Herod  Philip,  although  no  special  mcution 
is  made  of  it.  "Ho  went  first,  northward  (perhaps  for  the 
same  reason  of  privacy  as  before)  through  Sidon,  then 
crossed  tho  Jordan,  and  so  approached  the  lake  on  its  east 
side." ' 

What  part  of  Deeapolis  the  Lord  visited  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  of  the  Evangelists.     Under  this  title  were 
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included  ten  cities,  eight  01'  nine  of  .which  were  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Jordan,  and  east  or  southeast  of  the  Sea  of 
Galileo.  It  is  spoken  of  by  Josephus  as  a  well-known  terri- 
torial designation,  embracing  towns  :md  Tillages.  After 
Syria  had  Leon  eon']!"!. eyed  by  the  1  tomans,  ten  cities  seem, 
on  some  grounds  not  well  known,  to  have  been  placed  un- 
der certain  peculiar  municipal  arrangements,  and  brought 
directly  under  Eoman  rule.  It  is  probable  that  their  pop- 
ulation was  ciiiefly  heathen.  The  names  of  the  ten  cities 
are  differently  given.  To  the  original  ten  citios  others  were 
probably  added,  though  at  no  time  do  they  seem  to  have 
constituted  a  distinct  province.1 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  where  the  healing  of  the  deaf 
man  with  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  took  place,  (Mark 
vii.  32.)  If  it,  was  one  of  fins  cures  mentioned  by  Matthew, 
(xv.  29-31,)  it  was  near  the  sea;  but  from  the  fact  that 
Jesus  enjoined  silence  upon  the  deaf  man  and  his  friends, 
we  infer  that  it  was  wrought  before  lie  came  to  the  shore 
of  the  lake.  The  injunction  of  silence  was  not  heeded: 
"  The  more  He  charged  them,  so  much  the  more  a  great 
deal  they  published  it."  The  effect  of  this  was,  as  related 
by  Matthew,  a  great  gathering  to  Him  of  "  the  lame,  blind, 
dumb,  maimed,  and  many  others,"  whom  He  healed.  Both 
Matthew  and  .Mark  speak  of  the  wonder  and  astonishment 
of  the  multitude  as  they  saw  these  headings,  as  if  they  now 
saw  them  for  the  first  time.  It  is  to  he  remembered  that 
Jesus  had  not  visited  this  region  at  all,  except  for  the  few 
hours  when  lie  healed  the  demoniacs  of  Gergesa,  and  after- 
ward when  lie  fed  the  five  thousand  ;  and  the  great  body 
of  the  people  now  saw  Him  for  the  first  time.  The  ex- 
pression, (Matt.  xv.  31,)  "they  glorified  the  God  of  Israel," 
may  indicate  that  part  of  the  multitude  were  heathen,  and 
now  gloriiiei!  Jehovah  in  contract  with  their  own  deities; 
or  it  may  have  reference  to  the  Jews  as  dwelling  among 
i  See  Winer,  i.  288 ;  Smith's  Diet,  of  Bible,  i.  418. 
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the  heathen,  who  saw  in  these  miracles  new  proofs  of  the 
power  of  their  Cod,  before  whom  all  others  were  but  idols. 

Three  days  this  great  concourse  of  people  continued 
with  the  Lord,  beholding  His  works,  and  3isl.en.ing  t'o  His 
words.  The  place  where  they  were  assembled  was,  beyond 
question,  on  tho  oust  side  of'  the  hike,  and  t'.iinc  suppose  at: 
the  same  place,  where  lie  had  fed  the  five  thousand.1  .Mat- 
thew (xv.  20)  relates  that  "He  came  nigh  unto  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  went  up  into  a  mountain  and  sat  down  there." 
The  use  of  the.  article,  to  lyios,  "  the  mountain,"  does  not 
determine  the  spot,  as  it  may  he  used  to  denote  the  high 
land  in  distinction  from  the  lake  shore.  It  seems,  however, 
more  probable  that  it  was  at  sonic  point  neartho  south  end 
of  tho  lake,  as  several  cities  of  the  Decapolis  were  in  that 
vicinity.  E31ieott'J  suggests  I  hat  its  site  may  have  been  "the 
high  ground"  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ravine  nearly  op- 
posite to  Magdala,  which  is  now  called  "Wady  Semak." 
Whilst  there  arc  several  points  of  resemblance  between  this 
miracle  and  that  of  the  feeding  of  the  live  thousand,  there 
arc  many  of  difference  :  as  the  number  of  persons  fed,  tho 
quantity  of  food,  the  quantity  of  fragments  gathered  up, 
the  time  the  multitude  had  been  with  Jesus,  and  the 
events  both  preceding  and  following  the  miracle.  It  is 
probable  that  many  of  the  four  thousand  were  heathen,  or 
those  who  had  come  from  the  east  side  of  the  sea,  whilst 
most  of  the  five  thousand  seem  to  have  followed  Him 
from  tiro  western  shore.3 

After  sending  away  the  multitudes,  He  took  ship,  per- 
haps tho  ship  kept  specially  for  His  use,  and  crossed  the 
sea.  Ho  came,  according  to  Matthew,  (xv.  39,)  "  into  the 
coasts  of  Magdala;"'  according  to  Mark,  (viii.  10,)  "into 
the  parts  of  Dalmanutha."     Magdala  is  generally  identified 

i  So  Trench,  Mir.,  2S5  ;  Greene!!,  ii.  35!. 

*  £21,  note  1.  '  Trench,  Mir.,  S8B. 

*  For  Mngdalii  in  tho  receive!  text,  Ti;diL:i:iu;r:  :;uil  Alibvd  sifeliciii-e 
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with  El  Mcjdel,  a  miserable  village  on  the  south  side  of  the 
plain  of  Gennesaret,  near  the  lake.'  Dalmanutha  is  gener- 
ally supposed  to  have  been  a  small  town  or  village  in  the 
neighborhood  oi'  Magdala,  perhaps  in  its  territory,  and  upon 
the  shore.  Porter  places  it  about  a  mile  south  of  iYhigda'a, 
by  the  fountain  Ain-el-.Uaride.h.  Thomson  (Ii.  00)  speaks  of  a 
i>;:lliami:i,  or  i):,lm:mii:i,  on  the  oast  si  tie  of  the  Jordan,  a  lit- 
tle below  its  exit  from  the  Sea  of  GiJilce,  which  he  suppose-; 
may  be  intended.     The  matter  is  in  itself  unimportant. 


Summer,  782.     a.  d.  29 

S-n  foon  as  ,Ti\jks  ivliiv:!h  to  Caii(:n:;:ii!:i.  tlst:  I'hiin-  Matt.  xyL  1-4. 
sees  and  Hadduceoa  begin  (o  icr.jpr.  !iim  liy  aHkiiijr  n  Mark  vih\  11, 12. 
sign  from  Heaven.     Ho  reproves  their  hypocrisy,  and 

docbive-  ll'.iu.  i-.ii  :-i;;ii  ,-h<;iiid  1".'  pvun  iiie:u  but  the  sign 

of  Lho  prophet  Jrjr.aa.     Lcnvnis  th'.ai).  He  t-ntiTH  n  ship,     Matt.  xyi.  5-13. 

snd   again  departs  across  Lin:  lake  toiranl  BetliEaida.     MAEKv!ii.l3-2'l. 

Upon  tin:  way  lie  disfuisiw-s  to  the  dj-ciple;  rc>:poe;h'.s 

lho  leaver  of  r.!ic  Pharisocs.    Arrivine:  a  I  I'othsaida,  Jio     Hark  viii.  £2-Li;S. 

liouls  :i.  ;;i:inl  man  ;un;  sondK  liiin  jirivt.taly  h;nr,e. 

It  is  not  expressly  said  that  Jesus  went  from  Magdala 
or  Dalmanutha  to  Capernaum,  and  it  is  possible  that  lie 
may  have  met  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  at  either  of  the 
fbrnior  places  ;  yet,  as  the  hitter  city  was  Mis  home,  to  which 
He  returned  after  all  His  circuits,  and  was  but  few  miles 
from  Magdala,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  He  went 
thither  as  usual.  Here,  also,  He  would  more  probably 
meet  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  for  this  meeting  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  accidental,  bnl  premeditated  on  their 
part.  It  is  the  first  time  the  latter  are  narned  in  conjunc- 
tion with  tlie  former,  as  acting  unitedly  in  opposition  to 

Magadan.    Magdala  in  retained  by  lleyor.     Of  Magadan,  if  distinct  from 
Magdala,  nothing  is  known. 

■  Rob.  ii.,  307  ;   Porter,  ii.  431.     See,  contra,  Norton,  notes,  153, 
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Him.  Apparently  as  a  party,  the  Sadducees  had  up  to 
this  time  looked,  upon  Him  v.'iUi  hid  Life  re  in:  a  if  not  con- 
tempt. But  as  His  teachings  began  to  expose  their  errors, 
their  hostility  was  aroused  ;  and  from  this  time,  they  seem 
to  have  acted  in  unison  with  the  Pharisees  against  Him. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  sign  which  His  enemies  now 
sought  from  Him,  was  that  it  should  -be  from  Heaven,  or 
something  visible  in  the  heavens;  perhaps  some  change  in 
the  sun  or  moon,  or  a  meteor,  or  fire,  or  thunder  and 
lightning.  Denouncing  them  as  hypocrites,  who  could  dis- 
cern the  face  of  the  sky,  but  could  not  discern  the  signs 
of  the  times,  He  refuses  to  give  them  any  other  sign  than 
one  too  late  to  profit  them,  His  own  resurrection. 

The  departure  from  Capernaum  across  the  sea  seems  to 
have  followed  close  npeu  this  temptation  of  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees,  That  the  Lord  was  greatly  grieved  at  this 
new  install co  of  their  unbelief,  appears  from  Mark  viii.  12, 
where  it  is  said  :  "  He  sighed  deeply  in  His  spirit."  Alex- 
ander also  observes  that  the  expression,  (v.  13,)  "  'He  left 
them,'  suggests  the  idea  of  abandonment,  letting  them 
alone,  leaving  them  to  themselves,  giving  them  up  to  hope- 
less unbelief."  According  to  Matthew,  He  admonishes  His 
disciples  to  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  Saddu- 
cees; according  to  Mark,  of  the  leaven  ol'ilic  Pharisees  and 
of  Herod.  Tins  slight  discrepancy  is  generally  explained  by 
saying  that  Herod  was  a  Saddncec.  This  is  in  itself  prob- 
able, for  none  of  the  I.Ievodiau  princes  seem  to  have  im- 
bibed the  true  Jewish  spirit;  and  though  fearing  the  Phari- 
sees, because  of  their  great  influence  over  the  people,  yet 
favored  the  Sadducees..  and  gave  oJli.cc  so  far  as  possible  to 
men  of  that  party.  But  it  may  be  that  the  Lord  speaks 
of  hypocrisy  in  general  as  leaven,  and  so  the  same  in  what- 
soever person  or  party  it  appeared. 

If  Bothsaida  were,  as  we  suppose,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Jordan,  its  position  would  correspond  with  all  the  condi- 
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tious  of  the  present  narrative.  From  this  point  He  could 
easily  reach  the  town  of  Cassarea  Philippi.  Alth.dn.gh  we 
know  from  the  Lord's  own  words  (Matt.  xi.  21)  that  He 
had  wrought  many  mighty  works  in  Bethsaida,  yet  the 
healing  of  the  Wind  man  is  the  only  one  recorded,  except 
the  feeding  of  the  live  thousand  which  took  place  upon  its 
territory.  For  some  reason  not  stated,  (Mar!;  viii.  23,)  the 
blind  man  was  healed  without  the  city.  There  are  many 
points  of  resemblance  between  this  miracle  and  that  of  the 
healing  of  the  deaf  man  with  an  impediment  in  his  speech, 
(Mark  vii.  32-3?.)  In  both  the  Lord  is  besought  to  touch 
them ;  He  takes  them  aside  from  the  people ;  He  uses 
spittle  ;  He  enjoins  silence. 


Summer,  782.     a.  d.  29. 

Leaving  Beth  sedan,  lie  goes  with  His  disciples  to    Maksv! 
Oirsarea  l'isiII|-.;jL    VV'iiiini  ;:pou  die  iv;iy,  lie  asked  them     Matt. si 
"  whom  do  men  say  that  I  am  ?  "     Ho  then  asks  them     Luke  is 
their  own  o'liobn  of  i!im,  and  Pefc'r  replies  r.hat  Ho  is 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  This  tenth  He  com- 
mands tliem  to  tell  to  nil  o::o:  and  now  begins  to  teach 
thorn  rospecliiiff  J  Ms  ajiproachinj;  rejection  by  the  Jews, 
His  death,  and  resurrection   idler  three  days.      Peter 
would  rebuke  Him   for  these  woids,  K.t  is  himself  re- 
buked.    Jesus   nnc'.-waiil  addresses  the    ui.-viidcs    and     Mare  vi 
the  people,  and  tc^ekes  themwha.t  is  invoked  in  follow-     Matt.  X' 
ing  Him,  and  spenks  of  die  ;e;v;!rds  In;  v-<>n\<l  give  to    Luke  is 
all  when  Ho  should  come  iigaiu   in  the  fdory  of  His 
Father.    He  adds,  that  some  siaiuiin^be'or'elliio  should     Mark  ii 
see  Him  come  in  ihe  ^im-v  of  liis  kingdom.     iSix  days     Matt,  s 
afler  lie  goes  to  a  hi;;h   mounti-i;),  i::ii;m_-  with  Him     LrntKix. 
Peter,  James,   and  John,   and  is    Iransligureii   botbee 


It  ia  much  disputed  whether  the  journey  to  Csesarea 

Philip|)i,  and  the  T  v  a  nsfi  munition,  followed  immediately  upon 
the  miracle  at  Belhsaidu.  or  whether  an  interval  elapsed 
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during  wliicli  Ho  may  have  journeyed  in  other  directions. 
T!ie  connection  of  tlie  narratives  does  not  decide  it.  It  is 
said  by  Matthew  (xvi.  13)  that,  ""Wlien  Jesus  came  into 
the  coasts  of  i_';usarua  Phiiippi,  lie  ask;:d  His  disciples,"  &c. 
This  leaves  the  time  of  His  coming  indefinite.  Mark  (viii. 
27)  saya  :  "  Ami  Jesus  went  out  —  o^.Vjci- — and  His  disciples 
into  the  towns  of  Casarea  Phiiippi."  The  phrase  "  went 
out,"  naturally,  though  not  necessarily,  refers  to  a  depart- 
ure from  the  place  before  mentioned,  which  was  Bcth- 
saida.  "Neither  Evangelist  assigns  the  date  of  this  trans- 
action, even  by  connecting"  it  ex  pre  .-.-sly  with  the  previous 
context  its  immediately  successive.  Into  the  villages  or 
towns  dependent,  upon  this  important  city,  Jesus  came  with 
.1  lis  disciples  ;  when  or  whence  is  not  recorded.  '  Went  out' 
throws  no  light  upon  this  point,  as  it  may  refer  to  any 
going  forth  tor  any  purpose,  even,  from  a  private  house, 
upon  a  journey,  or  from  Capernaum  as  the  centre  of  His 
operations  on  a  new  official  circuit."  ' 

If,  then,  the  Evangelists  do  not  decide  the  point  by 
their  language,  it  must,  bo  decided  by  other  considerations. 
It  is  said  on  the  one  aide,  that  the  Transfiguration  most  fit- 
tingly finds  its  place  at  the  end  of  the  Lord's  Galilean  min- 
istry, and  therefore  at  a  later  period.  As  at  Bis  baptism, 
when  about  to  begin  His  work,  there  was  a  voice  from 
heaven,  saying :  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased  ; "  so  now  at  its  close  the  Father  gives  a  like 
testimony."  The  announcement,  also,  (Matt.  xvi.  21,) 
that  He  roust  go  np  to  Jerusalem  to  die,  implies  that  His 
next  journey  thither  would  ho  His  last.  Some,  therefore, 
as  Lichtenstein,  place  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  to  the  feast 
of  Tabernacles  (John  vii.  2)  after  the  miracle  at  Bethsaida, 

'  Ak'xsiiiiiir  in  lorn.  See  (lie  same  word,  v.  11.  "The  Phuriaws  cm;:.1 
forth,"  whether  from  their  homes,  or  from  the  surroundiug  villages,  or  from 
Capernaum,  is  matter  of  conjecture. 

'.a  Liehliaintch],  Su7, 
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and  before  the  journey  to  ths  coasts  of  Philippi.  Slier, 
who  makes  Jesus  to  have  relumed  to  Galilee  after  the  feast 
of  Dedication,  (John  x.  £2,)  places  the  Transfiguration  after 
that  return.  But  on  the  other  side,  the  natural  inference, 
as  we  have  soon  from  the  narratives  ef  Matthew  and  Mark, 
is  that  the  Lord  journeyed  directly  from  Belli saida  toward 
Oittsuro;!  Philippi,  and  that  there  was  no  return  to  Caper- 
naum or  visit  to  Jerusalem  before  the  Transfiguration.' 

It  deserves,  however,  to  bo  noticed  that  the  Tran4iga- 
ration  was,  in  any  event,  very  near  the  close  of  the  Lord's 
ministry  in  Galilee.  His  labors  after  this,  as  indeed  for 
some  time  previous,  seem  to  have  been  devoted  chiefly  to 
His  disciples,  till  He  commenced  His  last  journey,  when 
they  again  assumed  a  puhiic  character. 

From  the  direction  given  to  the  blind  man  at  Bethsaida, 
not  to  speak  of  his  cure,  as  well  as  from  the  statement 
(Mark  ix.  SO)  that  .He  desired  to  pass  secretly  through  Gali- 
lee after  the  Transfiguration,  we  infer  that  this  circuit,  like 
the  preceding,  was  not  so  much  to  teaeli  the  people  at 
large  as  to  escape  the  crowds  that  followed  Him,  and  to 
find  opportunity  to  teach  llh  disciples." 

The  apostles,  in  their  answer  to  If  is  question,  "Whom 
do  men  say  that  I  am  ?  "  give  the  opinions  most  current 
among  the  people  generally  in  Galilee.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  He  was,  through  ignorance,  confounded  with  John 
the  Baptist,  as  if  the  latter  were  still  living,  or  was  thought 
to  be  the  Baptist  raised  from  the  dead.  The  latter  is  most 
probable,  and  perhaps  reference  may  be  made  to  the  opin- 
ion of  Herod  and  his  party.  How  intimate  was  the  connec- 
tion in  the  Jewish  mind  between  the  resurrection,  and  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  and  the  advent  of  the  Christ,  is  shown 

1  ;:ii>  moil  iisivino:iisls,  Tisdii'inLtuf.  Eyi'iEKon,  KraiTr,  Frkailii.v,  Grtd- 
weU,  Kewcome. 

-  i'Viiin  "Mark  via.  G-l,  Kllkoii  i-.i^i-p,  :',u'.  j;i=  ulj'jct  v.';is  pie;!:':  tjad-.a:;:; 
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by  Light-foot,  (on  John  i.  25  :)  "Tho  Jews  believed  that  at 
the  coming  of  tins  lilossiah  the  prophets  were,  to  rise,  again. 
Tho  nearer  still  tho  'kingdom  of  heaven '  earn  e,  by  so  much 
the  more   did    they    dream    of    the   resurrection   of   the 


It  is  to  bo  noted  that  no  important  part  of  tho  people 
seem  to  have  regarded  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  or  else  it  would 
have  been  mentioned  by  the  apostles.  It  is  apparent  that 
He  was  regarded  rather  as  a  forerunner  of  tho  Messiah  than 
as  the  Messiah  Himself,  though  public  sentiment  may  have 
changed  from  time  to  time  in  regard  to  His  Messianic 
claims.'  On  the  one  hand,  lie  bad  been  pointed  out  as  the 
Messiali  by  John,  and  His  mighty  works  manifestly  proved 
His  divine  commission;  yet,  on  tbe  other  hand,  lie  did 
not  openly  avow  Himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  His  whole 
course  of  conduct  was  in  striking  contrast  to  their  Messi- 
anic expectations.  Whilst  a  few  here  and  there  said,  "  He 
is  the  Christ,"  the  general  voice  was  that  He  was  but  a  fore- 
runner. Alter  the  feeding  of  the  live  thor.sand,  there  was 
a  desire  to  make  Him  king ;  but  this  does  not  show  any 
real  belief  in  His  Messiahship.  It  was  tho  natural  effect  of 
so  stupendous  a  miracle  upon  the  restless  Jewish  mind, 
eager  to  cast  off  the  Roman  and  Idumean  yoke;  and  the 
next  day  many  of  His  disciples,  and  perhaps  those  most 
zealous  to  make  Him  a  king',  repelled  by  His  words,  "  went 
back  and  walked  no  more  with  Him."  This  confession 
of  Peter,  which  was  that  of  all  the  apostles,  was  there- 
fore a  great  turning  point  in  their  history.  To  others 
He  was  only  the  Baptist,  or  Elias,  or  one  of  tbe  prophets: 
to  them  "He  was  tbe  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 
This  confession  involves  much  more  than  that  at  Caper- 
naum a  little  earlier,  (John  vi.  69.)  The  latter  was  but  an 
expression  of  their  belief  that  "He  was  the  Holy  One  of 
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God."  '  "  This,"  says  Al  ford,  "  brings  out  both  the  human 
and  the  Divine  nature  of  the  Lord."  This  mystery  of  the 
Lord's  person  as  both  Divine  and  human,  was  something 
not  to  l>e  known  through  any  exercise  of  the  understanding. 
If  known,  it  must  be  through  the  revelation  of  God.  That 
Peter  should  have  discerned  it,  Jesus  thus  ascribes  imme- 
diately to  the  revelation  of  His  Father  in  heaven,  (Matt. 
xvi.  17.) 

This  truth,  so  far  surpassing  all  the  common  Jewish 
conceptions  of  the  Messiah,  of  tiic  united  Divinity  and  hu- 
manity of  the  Lord,  being  known  and  confessed,  Jesus  could. 
begin  to  open  to  them  other  truths  till  tins  time  concealed. 
Now  He  cottld  teach,  them  that  His  first  work  in  the  flesh 
was  l.o  suffer;  that  He  must  be  rejected  by  the  Jews  and 
be  put  to  death;  that  He  must  rise  from  the  dead,  and  af- 
terward establish  His  kingdom.  These  truths,  so  new  and 
strange  to  the  disciples,  so  foreign  to  all  their  modes  of 
thinking,  they  could  not  for  a  long  time  comprehend.  The 
very  fact  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  made  it  still  more  iueom- 
pre'iensible  how  He  could  suffer  and  die,  nor  could  the 
plainest  words  of  the  Lord  make  it  intelligible.  How  re- 
pugnant to  their  feelings  was  the  announcement  of  His  suf- 
ferings, is  graphically  shown  in  the  language  of  the  impetu- 
ous Peter,  "  Be  it  far  from  thee,  Lord :  this  shall  not  be 
uuto  thee  : "  language;  which  brought  upon  him  the  sever- 
est rebuke. 

From  this  time  the  teaching  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples, 
and  also  to  the  people  at  large,  (see  Mark  viii.  34  ;  Luke  ix. 
23,)  assumed  a  new  character.  Gradually,  as  they  were 
able  to  bear  it,  He  showed  them  how  the  great  purpose  of 
God  in  the  Messiah  must  be  effected  through  His  death, 
and  how  His  sufferings  had  been  foretold  by  the  prophets. 
So  far  from  establishing  any  earthly  kingdom,  in  which 

'  Beading  approved  by  Ti^Li'iiaoiT.  Alford,  Meyer. 
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they  should  have  distinguished  places,  He  must  be  pat  to 
a  most  ignominious  death,  and  all  who  received  Him  as  the 
Messiah,  should  do  it  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  Yet,  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  gloomy  picture,  He  speaks  of  an  hour 
when  He  would  come  again,  and  then  evm-y  disciple  (.should 
have  His  reward.  Tims  He  confirmed  to  them  the  great 
fact  that  He  was  to  establish  a  kingdom  in  power  and 
glory.  To  prevent  the  disciples  from  seising  upon  this 
fact,  and  indulging  in  dreams  of  a  reign  corresponding  to 
that  of  earthly  kings,  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  show  certain 
of  the  apostles,  by  a  momentary  transfiguration  of  His 
person,  the  supernatural  character  of  His  kingdom,  and  into 
what  new  and  higher  conditions  of  being  both  He  and  they 
must  be  brought  ere  it  could  come.  The  promise  that 
some  then  nti.un.ling  before  Him  should  not  taste  death  till 
they  had  aeon  "  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  His  kingdom," 
(Matt.  xvi.  28,)  or  bad  seen  "the  kingdom  of  God  come 
with  power,"  (Mark  ix,  I,)  was  fulfilled  when,  after  six 
days,  He  too';  Peter,  James,  and  John  into  a  high  moun- 
tain apart,  and  was  transfigured  before  them.  These  apos- 
tles now  saw  Him  as  He  should  appear  when,  having  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  glorified,  Ko  should  come  again  from 
heaven  to  take  His  great  power  and  to  reign.  They  saw  in 
the  kieil'abi;;  glory  ol'IIis  person,  ami  the  brightness  around 
thcin,  a  foresbadoiviug  of  the  kintrdoni  of  God  as  it  should 
come  with  power  ;  and  were  for  a  moment  '■  eye-witnesses 
of  His  majesty,"  (2  Peter  i.  10.)  Many  errors  still  remained 
to  be  removed  from  their  minds,  especially  respecting  the 
time  of  its  establishment,  {Acts  i.  6,)  but  the  great  fact  of 
its  supernatural  character  they  could  not  mislake.  Hence- 
forth the  phrase  ci  kingdom  of  (..bid"  had  to  these  apostles 
a  /igniiieance  which  it  probably  bad  not  had  to  any  of  the 
prophets,  and  certainly  had  not  to  any  of  the  Rabbis  or 
priests. 

The  three  apostles  were  commanded  to  tell  no  one  of 
14* 
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the  vision  till  Jesus  had  risen  from  tlie  dead.     It  therefore 

remained  for  a  considerable  period  unknown  to  the  other 
apostles  and  disciples.  It  was  natural  that  they  should 
question  one  with  another,  as  they  descended  the  mount, 
what  the  rising  from  the  dead  should  mean,  (Mark  ix.  10.) 
They  bad  just  seen  the  Lord  transfigured.  He  had  not 
died,  yet  had  Ills  body  been  invested  v.dili  heavenly  glory. 
It  was  not  then  necessary  to  die  and  to  rise  again  in  order 
to  bo  glorified.  What,  then,  should  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  which  He  had  spoken  mean  ?  Not  a  literal 
deatli  and  resurrection,  but  a  spiritual  death — some  act  of 
suffering,  or  self-sacrifice,  upon  which  supernatural  glory 
should  follow.  And  thus  the  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  kingdom,  became  still  more  incom- 


Tho  statements  of  the  Evangelists  do  not  enable  us  to 
decide  where  the  Transfiguration  took  place.  Matthew  and 
Mark  speak  of  it  as  "  a  high  mountain ;".  Luke  as  "  the 
mountain,'1  to  optre.  A  tradition,  dating  hack  to  the  fourth 
century,  gives  Tabor  as  the  site.  So  generally  received  for 
many  centuries  was  this  tradition,  that  Lightfoot  (Mark 
ix.  2)  says :  "  I  know  it  will  be  laughed  at  if  I  should  doubt 
whether  Christ  was  transfigured  on  Mount  Tabor,  for  who 
ever  doubted  of  this  thing."  According  to  Robinson  (ii. 
35S)  the  first  notice  of  Tabor  as  the  place  of  the  Transfigu- 
ration is  as  a  passing  remark  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and 
afterward  by  Jerome.  Before  the  close  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury three  churches  were  buildcd  there,  and  afterward  a 
monastery  was  founded.  Arculf,  a.  d.  TOO,1  says  :  "  At  the 
top  is  a  pleasant  and  extensive  meadow  surrounded  by  a 
thick  wood,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  meadow  a  great  mon- 
astery with  numerous  cells  of  monks.  There  are  also  three 
handsome  churches,  according  to  the  number  of  tabema- 

'  Early  Travels,  9. 
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I  by  Peter."  Robinson  and  Stanley  think  it 
conclusive  against  \hh  tin.!  lit  ion,  that  lit  the  time  of  the 
Transfiguration  "the  summit  of  Tab  or  was  occupied  by  a 
fortified  city."  Thomson,  however,  (ii.  133,)  does  not  re- 
gard this  as  presenting  any  difficulty.  "There  are  many 
secluded  or  densely  wooded  terraces  on  the  north  and 
northeast  sides,  admirably  adapted  to  the  scenes  of  the 
Transfiguration.  After  all  that  the  critics  have  advanced 
against  the  current  tradition,  I  am  not  fully  convinced." 
Admitting  that  much  may  be  :;aid  in  favor  of  Mount  Tabor 
as  "the  high  mountain"  of  the  Evangelist:',  still  their  nar- 
ratives lead  us  to  place  this  event  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Csesarea  Philippi  rather  than  on  the  west  of  the  lake,  and 
so  near  Capernaum.  "  The  Evangelists,"  says  Light-foot, 
"intimate  no  change  from  place  to  place."  The  expression 
of  Mark,  (ix.  SO.)  that  "departing  thence  He  passed  through 
Galilee,"  would  imply  that  He  was  not  then  in  Galilee. 
We  are  therefore  made  to  look  for  some  mountain  in  the 
vicinity  of  C;e=area,  aud^i'oiaU  Hormonal;  once  rises  before 
us.'  "  Standing  amid  the  ruins  of  Cassarea  we  do  not  need 
to  ask  what  that  '  high  mountain'  is.  The  lofty  ridge  of 
Hermon  rises  over  us,  and  probably  on  one  or  other  of 
those  wooded  peaks  above  us  that  wondrous  event  took 
place." 9 

The  difTcrer.ee  in  the  compulation  of  Matthew  and  Mark 
on  the  one  side,  who  say,  "After  six  days  lie  taketh  Peter, 
.Tames,  and  John  into  a  high  mountain  apart,"  and  of  Luke, 
who  says,  "  About  an  eight  days  after  these  sayings,  He 
took,"  &c,  is  easily  reconciled  if  we  suppose  ill  at  the  latter 
included,  while  the  former  excluded,  both  the  day  on  which 
the  words  were  spoken,  and  the  day  of  the  Transfiguration. 
Some,  as  jleyer,  prefer  to  take  Luke's  phrase  "  about  an 
eight  days"  as  indefinite,  but  this  is  contrary  to  the  use  of 
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wo-ei,  with  numerals  by  this  Evangelist.  The  six  days,  ac- 
cording to  Lange,  are  probably  to  he  counted  from  the  day 
of  Peter's  confession.  Others,  as  Lightfbot,  count  from  the 
day  the  words  of  Matt.  xvi.  23  were  spoken.  Not  improba- 
bly the  days  were  identical.  It  is  not  certain  at  what  pe- 
riod of  the  clay  the  Transfiguration  took  place,  but  most 
probably  during  the  night,  or  at  the  early  dawn.  Dark- 
ness was  not  indued,  as  some  lm  e  supposed,  necessary  that 
the  glory  of  the  Lord's  person  might  he  plainly  visible,  for 
when  He  appeared  to  Paul,  (Acts  _\nvl  1",)  it  was  midday, 
yet  the  light  that  shone  around  Him  was  brighter  than  the 
sun.  Nor  doer,  the  Did.  thai,  the  apostles  slept,  show  that 
it  was  night,  for  their  sleep  seems  to  have  been  not  so  much 
natural  sleep,  the  result  of  fatigue,  as  stupefaction  caused 
bythe  marvellous  apparition,  (Rev.i.17.)  Nor  docs  the 
fact  that  Ho  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  prayer  (Luke  ix. 
20)  determine  it.  But  as  He  did  not  descend  from  the 
mount  till  the  day  following,  it  is  not  probable  that  He 
ascended  upon  one  day,  was  then  transfigured,  remained 
after  this  during  the  night,  and  the  next  day  returned  to 
the  disciples.  It  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
Lord  went  upon  the  mount  at  even,  that  He  was  transfig- 
ured at  the  early  dawn,  and  soon  after  descended. 

Summer,  782.     a.d.  29, 

i.\  ?  ■...!.  '".i::;;  I'mm  the  nto;inr  .Trans  txih.enri,  in  an-  Matt,  svii,  10-13, 

swer  lo  a  onraiion    IVoin  the  ;i;>»:;iL;;:i,  imn  Klir.j  must  JIac;;  ix.  11-13. 
lie  the  i'oreiuniier  of  tlio  Messiah.     At  the  foot  of  the 

ijioiiiL'.ani  trie y  inert  tin;  ol.hi-L-  ;L|;oi:.led  sn-.  rounded  I'j  31. m.  xvii.  14-21, 

a  nr.iUitnile.   aaions;  ivlioiu  vere    SiTiiic-s  qin.'^rior.hy';  JLikk  i.\.  14-2!' . 

with  them.     The  Loi'd  hoal.-i  a  lunalie  cbihl,  whom  the  Ta:KK  is.  87-12. 
iiTiostlfis  had  no  I  been  able  to  heal. 

Thai,  Elijah  must  personally  precede  the  Messiah,  was 
one  of  the  firmest  and  most  undoubted  convictions  of  the 
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Jews;  and  the  fact  that  the  Baptist  denied  himself  to  bo 
Elijah,  was  a  circumstance  that  went  far  to  discredit  his 
mission.  If  he  was  not  Elijah  then  .Testis  could  not  be  the 
Christ.  If  he  was  si  prophet,  and  so  all  the  people  regarded 
him,  it  by  no  means  followed  that  the  Messiah  must  imme- 
diately -follow  him;  for  there  might  be  many  prophets  who 
should  act  as  forerunners,  and  yet  Hlijs.il i  alone  should  pre- 
pare His  way.  As  wo  have  seen,  most  of  tho  people  seem 
to  have  regardful  Jesus  Iluuseli'  only  as  one  of  the  pro- 
phetic forerunners  of  the  Messiah.  Educated  in  tho  cur- 
rent belief  respecting  the  office  of  Elijah,  the  three  apostles 
could  not  reconcile  it  with  his  appearance  upon  the  mount. 
The  Lord  clears  up  this  great  difficulty  by  explaining  to 
them  the  truth,  so  strange,  that  there  should  Le  two  comings 
of  the  Messiah,  and  so  two  forerunners.  Thus  the  mystery 
of  two  Elijahs  was  cleared  up  so  soon  as  the  mystery  of 
the  two  comings  was  known.  It  is  remarked  byAlford: 
"  The  double  allusion  is  only  the  assertion  that  the  Elias 
(in  spirit  and  power)  who  foreran  our  Lord's  first  coming, 
was  a  partial  fulfilment  of  the  great  prophecy,  -which,  an- 
nounces the  real  Elias,  {the  words  of  Maiaehi  iv.  5,  6,  will 
hardly  bear  any  other  than  a  personal  meaning,)  who  is  to 
forerun  His  greater  and  second  coming." 

The  other  apostles  and  disciples  had  remained  at  the 
foot  of  the  mount,  probably  in  some  town  or  village,  during 
the  absence  of  the  Lord.  In  the  morning,  before  He  de- 
scended, a  crowd  had  gathered  around  them,  doubtless 
seeking  Him,  and  in  the  crowd  a  man  who  had  brought  his 
h.'.uafio  son  to  he  healed.  In  the  absence  of  Jesus,  he  pre- 
sented him  to  the  disciples,  who  could  not  heal  him.  Among 
those  present  were  curtain  scribes,  who,  a] iparently  taking 
occasion  from  their  ill  success,  began  to  quoslion  with  them, 
and  plainly  with  an  evil  intent.  Whilst  they  are  disputing 
with  the  disciples  Jesus  appears,  and  is  gladly  received  by 
tho  multitude.    In  answer  to  the  father's  prayer  He  heals 
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the  child,  sifter  a  severe  relmko  of  the  general  unbelief. 
The  question  afterward  addressed  to  liim  by  the  disciples 
when  alone,  "  Why  could  not  wo  cast  him  out?"  shows 
that  they  supposed  the  power  to  work  miracles,  which  had 
been  given  the  Twelve  when  they  were  sent  forth  upon 
their  mission,  was  still  continued  to  them. 


Departing  from  the  phice  v.-hcre  Tfci  lirul  healed  the     Mark  ix.  30-83. 
km!',  if  diilil,  lie  ikissck   1 1 1 re  i  i.L,i i  <  t : l  1  j  ioo ,  a-  ui'li'isi;.  fi-i     ill  ati.  xvii.  22,  23. 
iVir  -,k  };033ib!e,  public  attention,  ixiul  (.living  Himself  to 
fluj   1jj?;Ll-jlc-LLo:i  of  His  ilistJijk'S.     Ho  repeat-  xiie  an-     Lckk  is.  -13-43. 
inducement  rcspec'mg   ili.-i    deadi    and    resurrection, 
but.  (J icy  do  not  nr-ik-waini  Itim,  anil  a.i  e  afraid  to  ask. 
After  seine  tiini:  lim;J  ;-;ioiH  they  eunie  l;>  (J;ij:o;'!'ia;im  ;     Mailk  is.  K3-!K'). 
and  He  hero   discourses  to  them  of  thf;r  eruahr.y  as     Matt,  xvili.  1-35. 
Iji'el.incn,  and  teaches  them  who   shail  be  rci;ariicd   as     Ln;s;  is.  'JS-51.), 
the  greatest  in  the  Kinpwm  of  Heaven.     Peter,  hav-    Matt.  xvii.  24-27. 
in;.'  dechred  to  Lhe  las  eyir.heicr  (hut  his  mister  is  lia- 
ble to  '.lay  tribute,  goes  by  ClinM'*  i:ii  ection  to  the  sea, 
and  finds  the  tribute  money  in  the  mouth  of  a  fish, 
-oon  alter  ilils  Jcs;is  goes  up  secretly  to  Junisakiiu  to     John  vii.  2-10. 
ni'.end  the  least  of  Tabernacles. 

If  the  healing  of  the  lunatic  child  was,  as  we  have  sup- 
posed, in  the  neighborhood  of  Ctesarea  rhilippi,  the  Lord. 
crossing  the  Jordan  near  its  sources,  would  enter  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Galilee,  and  thus  journey  toward  Capernaum. 
That  this  circuit  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  public  teaching 
is  expressly  said  by  Mark,  (ix.  30  :)  "And  they  departed 
thence,  and  passed  thron^ii  Galilee  ;  and  He  would  not 
that  any  man  should  know."  And  the  reason  is  added  why- 
He  would  not  be  known,  "for  lie  taught  His  disciples,"  &c. 
To  instruct  them  more  fully  in  the  truths  He  had  just 
opened  to  them  of  His  approaching  death  and  resurrection, 
now  occupied  Hint,  and  the  presence  of  large  crowds  would 
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have  hindered  Him  in  His  purpose.     How  long  this  circuit 

continued  we  do  not  know,  nor  what  particular  parts  ol 
Galilee  He  visited,  Matthew's  language,  (xvii.  22,)  "And 
while  they  abode  in  Galileo,"  or  more  literally,  "  while  they 
were  going  about  in  Galilee,"  implies  that  some  time  was 
spent  there.  The  continued  inability  of  the  disciples  to 
understand  the  Lord's  words  respecting  Ills  death  and  res- 
urrection, will  surprise  no  one  acquainted  with  the  Messi- 
anic expectations  of  the  Jews.  They  found  it  impossible 
to  give  a  literal  interpretation  to  His  word*,  but  they  were 
afraid  to  ask  Him  what  He  meant. 

During,  these  journeyings,  and  probably  just  before 
their  arrival  at  Capernaum,  a  dispute-  bad  arisen  among  the 
disciples,  who  should  be  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom. 
That  He  was  about  to  reveal  Himself  as  the  Messiah  and 
set  up  His  kingdom,  was  a  belief  still  firmly  rooted  in  their 
minds,  and  which  His  mysterious  words  about  His  death 
and  resurrection  seemed  only  to  confirm.  They  knew  that 
some  great  event  was  approaching;  what  should  it  be  but 
this  long  hoped  for  manifestation  of  the  kingdom,  when 
David's  son  should  sit  on  David's  throne?  It,  therefore, 
naturally  became  now  a  question  of  deep  personal  interest 
to  those  most  ambitious  among  them,  who  should  fill  the 
highest  places  under  the  new  government.  Perhaps  the 
preference  shown  by  Jesus  to  the  three  whom  He  took 
with  Him  upon  the  mount,  and  whom  Ho  had  before  spe- 
cially honored,  may  have  provoked  en'vy  and  occasioned 
this  dispute.  It  was  not  till  after  His  arrival  at  Caperna- 
um that  Jesus  took  notice  of  it.  From  Matthew  (xviii.  l)  it 
seems  that  the  incident,  of  the  tribute  money  had  some  con- 
nection with  the  strife,  as  some  of  the  disciples  coming  to 
Him  immediately  alter  asked  Him  directly,  "Who  is  the 
greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven?'"     In  the  most  ex. 

i  Grcswdl  (ii.  iOS>  dtfiniil:-  to  s,h(i\v  tliul  the  question  in  Matthew  to  Je- 
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pressive  way,  through  a  little  child,  He  teaches  them  that 
only  those  like  little  children,  trustful,  humble,  unambi- 
tious, could  even  enter  the  heavenly  kingdom. 

The  tax  demanded  of  Jesus  was  the  temple  lax,  which 
all  Jews  were  obliged  to  pay  yearly,  (Ex.  xxx.  13.)'  Some, 
as  Wicsclcr,  (2C>~>.)  have  understood  a  civil  tax,  payable  to 
the  Romans  ;  but.  against  this  is  the  use  of"  didrachma"  for 
the  tribute,  a  sum  equal  to  the  half  shekel,  the  legal  due. 
Besides  this,  the  scope  of  the  Lord's  reply  shows  that  the 
temple  tax  is  meant.  As  the  Son  of  God,  EL;  was  exempt 
from  the  payment  to  which  others  were  bound  for  the  sup- 
port of  ecclesiastical  services.  Had  it  been  a  civil  tax,  this 
reply  would  not  have  been  so  directly  to  the  purpose.3 

.According  to  the  Rabbhis  this  temple  tax  was  due 
between  the  loth  and  25th  Adar.3  This  would  be  about  the 
time  of  the  Passover.  GreswelJ,  however,  maintains,  upon 
the  same  authority,  that  it  was  paid  at  each  of  the  three 
great  feasts.  We  cannot  then  determine  at  what  period  of 
the  year  this  demand  of  the  tax  gatherer  was  made.  If 
payment  was  legally  due  at  the  Passover,  still  it  may  not 
have  actually  been  demanded  til]  a  later  period.  It  may 
bo  that,  being  regarded  as  a  prophet,  up  to  this  time  no 
tax  at  all  had  been  demanded  of  Jesus,  and  that  now,  at  the 
instigation  of  His  enemies,  and  for  the  first  time,  the  de- 
mand was  made.*  Some  suppose  that  the  Rabbins  were 
exempt  from  taxation  ;  and  the  question  of  the  tax  gatherer 
seems  to  show  that  he  had  not  previously  collected  it  of 
the  Lord.  That  he  should  ask  the  question  of  Peter,  may 
be  explained  from  his  prominent  position  as  a  disciple,  or 
because,  as  a  resident  in  the  city,  lie  was  well  known.    The 


sua  "as  suljfiiri.iciiL  (j  Ills  quemt,!!  in  iiio  ;i]jusUii-s  ai  JIiul;  fix.  ZZ)  and  is 

Lute,  (ii.  415.) 

1  Joseplius,  Antiq.,  IS.  9.  -. 

-  Meyer ;  Winer,  ii.  5SS,  note  b  ;  Trendi,  Mir.,  UW  ;  Alford  ;  Eliiralt,  22'j 

■  Sec  Winer,  i.  4.  *  Sen  Light/out  iu  loco. 
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inference  of  Bengel  from  the  fact,  that  the  Lord  paid  the 
tax  for  Himself  and  Peter  but  for  none  other  of  the  apos- 
tles, that  tho  others  were  too  young  to  be  taxed,  is  wholly 
improbable  and  unnecessary.  A  better  basis  has  the  infer- 
ence of  some  early  commentators,  that  tho  honor  here 
shown  to  Fetor  gave  edge  to  the  dispute  about  preeminence. 

It  is  at  this  period  that  wc  put  His  journey  to  Jerusa- 
lem to  the  feast  oi'Tabem:;eles  recorded  by  John,  (vii.  2-10.) 
By  many  this  journey  and  that  mentioned  by  Luke  (ix, 
51—50)  are  regarded  as  identical.  But  a  careful  compari- 
son shows  so  many  points  of  difference  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  believe  them  the  same.  These  will  be  hereafter 
examined.  For  the  present  it  will  be  assumed  that  the 
journeys  are  distinct. 

In  what  place  Jesus  mot  His  brethren,  (John  vii.  3,) 
and  whence  He  departed  to  the  feast,  is  not  certain,  but 
most  probably  it  was  Capernaum.'  His  brethren  appear 
not  wholly  as  unbelievers,  but  as  those  who,  recognizing 
His  works  as  wonderful,  do  not  understand  His  course  of 
conduct.  Sharing  the  common  opinions  respecting  the 
Messiah,  they  felt  that  if  His  Messianic  claims  were  well 
founded,  there  could  be  no  general  recognition  of  them  so 
long  as  He  confined  His  labors  to  Galileo,  (sec  vs.  41  and 
62.)  In  advising  Him  to  go  and  show  Himself  in  Judea, 
their  motives  were  friendly  rather  than  evil.  They  knew 
that  Jerusalem  was  the  ecclesiastical  centre,  and  that  if  He 
desired  to  be  received  by  the  nation  at  large,  He  must  first 
rind  reception  there.  His  works  in  Galilee,  however  great 
they  might  be,  could  avail  little  so  long  as  the  priests  and 
scribes  did  not  give  Him.  their  countenance  and  aid.  Tho 
disciples  He  bad  already  made  were  men  of  no  reputation. 
Their  adhesion  gave  Him  no  strength,  for  they  wore  but 
Galilean  fishermen  and  publicans,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 

■  GreaweU,  ii.  iS% 
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poor  and  obscure  people.  lie  must  tlic-ri  stay  no  loEger  in 
that  remote  province,  but  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  in 
the  temple,  and  before  the  priests  and  rulers,  do  His 
works.  If  once  recognized  there,  He  would  be  every- 
where received.  Had  Jesus  been  such  a  Messiah  as  they 
supposed  was  to  come,  their  advice  was  good.  It  is  plain 
that  they  did  not  in  any  true  sense  believe  on  Him,  hut  in 
a  spirit  of  purely  worldly  wisdom  attempted  to  guide  Him 
in  His  conduct.  Then-  advice  was  in  its  nature  a  tempta- 
tion like  that  of  the  devil,  (Matt.  iv.  5  ;}  a  temptation  to 
reveal  Himself  before  the  time,  v-.nil  in  a  presumptuous  way. 
To  the  counsel  of  His  brethren  Jesus  replies  in  sub- 
stance, that  His  time  is  not  como;  that  they  were  always 
sure  -of  a  friendly  reception  from  the  world,  but  Him  it 
must  hate,  because  lie  testified  against  it.  Go  you  up  to 
the  feast.  I  do  not  go  up  to  it,  for  my  time  is  not  yet 
come.  Some  think  to  find  a  contradiction  here,  since,  say- 
ing "  I  go  not  up  to  this  {bust,"  He  afterward  went.1  One 
solution  makes  Him  to  have  had  no  intention  at  this  time  to 
go,  but  afterward  lie  changed  His  mind  and  went.  An- 
other lays  weight  upon  the  use  of  the  present  tense,  "  I  go 
not,"  which  means  "  I  go  not  now,  or  yet;"  or,  as  given  by 
Alford,  "  I  am  not  at  present  going  up."  Another  lays 
weight  upon  "  this  feast,"  which  it  is  said  Ho  did  not  in 
fact  attend,  except  in  its  last  days.  Still  another  thus  de- 
fines His  words  :  "  I  go  not  up  with  you,  or  in  public  with 
the  company  of  pilgrims,"  or  "  I  go  not  up  in  such  way  as 
you  think  or  advise."  The  matter  to  one  who  considers 
the  scope  of  Christ's  reply  to  His  brethren,  presents  no 
real  difficulty.  They  had  said  :  "  Go  up  to  this  ieast  and 
manifest  thyself.  Show  thyself  to  the  world,  and  work  thy 
miracles  in  Judea."  He  replied :  "  My  time  to  manifest 
myself  is  not  yet  come.     I  go  not  up  to  this  feast  with  such 

1    Fur  the!  I'f.'iuiihg  ill  (he  ]■(.';■.'!  VL'it  d'si,  '■  I  £u  not  v.]l  vd.,"  rn-Ti'.c  ayail:','.:  /■ 
Teschendorf  Las,  "I  s;u  no;,  up,"  oa  aeafiaiva.     Sii  Alford,  Meyer, 
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intent.  At  some  subsequent  ihv.A  I  :-h:ii]  manifest  myself." 
As  He  bad  said  so  lie  acted,  going  up  to  Jerusalem  in  a 
secret  way,  avoiding  all  publicity,  nor  arriving  there  till 
the  feast  was  partially  past.  At  the  following  Passover  Tie 
acted  in  substance  as  His  brethren  had  advised,  showing 
Himself  to  the  world,  and  entering  the  holy  city  as  a  King, 
amid  the  shouts  of  the  multitude. 

The  feast  of  Tabernacles  was  preceded  by  the  fast  of 
the  Atonement,  upon  the  10th  Tisri,  or  the  6tli  October 
of  this  year,  the  feast  itself  beginning  on  the  15th  Tisri,  or 
11th  October.  The  Lord  probably  reached  Jerusalem  on 
the  12th  or  13th  October.  Thai,  Ho  had  reached  the  city 
earlier,  and  only  now  -first  showed  Himself  in  the  temple, 
is  not  implied  in  the  narrative.  We  know  not  whether  the 
apostles  waited  for  Him,  or  went  up  at  the  usual  time,  but 
the  latter  is  more  probable.  He  went  "  as  it  were  in  se- 
cret," which  may  imply  not  only  that  lie  went  unattended, 
but  went  by  some  unusual  and  obscure  route.  That  there 
was  anything  supernatural  in  His  journey,  or  in  His  appear- 
ance in  the  temple,  as  some  have  supposed,  does  not  appear 
in  the  narrative. 


llth-18th  Oct.  782.     a.  d.  29. 

Derm?  rlii!  fiivt  days  of  tin.'  fui-.sl  il-!0i-G  mis  much  in-     John  vii.  11-13. 
rjuiry  anion:;  tile  people  luumnilii;;  JVsm,  and  His  prob- 
able appoaranee  at  tin:  foasl,  but-no  one  spake  openly 
through  tear  of  the  .Tews.     After  His  arrival  :it  Jcrusa-     John  vii.  14-31 
leni,  He  went  into  l.lm  loniiilo  and  laa.dil,      Jiis  enemies 
wiAi  l:>  aiTi';.-l  ilun  1m:.  (In  nol,  alio  ninny  people  believe 
on  Him.    Upon  a  subsequent  day  of  the  feast  tho  Phar-    John  vii.  32-53. 
isees  make  an  attempi.  lo  arrest  Il'lni,  but  it  fails,  and  the 
officers  they  bad  sent  return  declaring,  "never  man 
spake  like  this  man."    KJcodemus  makes  an  useless  ef- 
fort to  induce  tlieni  to  act  with  equity. 
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Here,  as  elsewhere  in  tiio  Gospel  of  John,  a  distinction 

is  to  be  noted,  although  not  always  preserved,  between  the 
"  Jews  "  and  the  "  people."  By  the  former  he  means  the 
nation  an  headed  up  in  its  ruler!!,  and  represented  hy  them, 
and  ever  hostile  to  the  Lord.  Thus  he  says,  (v.  11,)  "the 
Jews  sought  Ilim  at  the  feast,  and  said,  Where  is  He?" 
Again,  (v.  13,)  "no  man  spake  openly  of  Him,  for  fear  of 
the  Jews."  By  the  latter  He  means  (.lie  people,  (literally 
"  crowd,"  "  multitude,"  <i,\^«s.)  regarded  .as  an  assemblage 
of  individual;:;,  amongst  whom  there  were  many  differences 
of  opinion,  some  favorable  and  ?oiiis  unfavorable  to  Jesus, 
(See  v.  12.)  A  large  portion  of  the  crowd  on  this  occasion 
was  composed  of  pilgrims  to  the  feast,  and  those  are  distin- 
guished from  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem,  (v.  25.)  But  there 
was  no  public  expression  of  opinion  in  His  favor,  all  His 
friends  being  afraid  of  the  hierarchy.  His  sadden  appear- 
ance in  the  temple  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  feast  sur- 
prised all ;  and  the  power  of  Ills  speech,  not  the  truths  that 
He  uttered,  made  His  enemies  to  marvel.  It  will  servo  to 
the  understanding  of  the  present  narrative  to  keep  in  mind 
that  at  the  time  of  the  healing  of  the  impotent  man  the 
Jewish  rulers  determined,  pcrhups  formally  in  full  Sanhe- 
drim, to  put  Him  to  death,  (John  v.  1G-18 ;}  that  this  de- 
termination was  known  to  some  at  least  of  the  citizens  of 
Jerusalem;  and  that  Jesus  had  not,  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  entered  Judea.  He  can  now,  therefore,  refer  hack 
to  that  miracle,  and  to  the  purpose  to  kill  Him,  as  to  things 
well  known  to  the  rulers  and  to  .some  of  the  people,  although 
some  of  the  multitude,  doubtless  the  leas>t  pilgrims,  (v.  20,) 
were  ignorant  of  this  purpose.  Thus  we  readily  sec  why 
the  citizens  were  surprised  that  He  should  he  allowed  to 
speak  at  all  in  the  temple. 

It  is  not  plain  when  the  Pharisees  and  chief  priests 
(v,  32)  sent  officers  to  take  Him.  It  was  perhaps,  as  said 
by  Sticr,  upon  the  day  following  His  appearance  in  the 
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temple,  and  before  the  last  day  of  the  feast.  Greswel] 
supposes  that  for  prudential  reasons  they  deferred  the  at- 
tempt till  the  last  day.  It  was  plainly  an  act  not  of  indi- 
viduals but  of  the  Sanhedrim,  which  probably  was  assem- 
bled specially  for  the  purpose.  They  were  induced  to  take 
this  step  by  the  great,  impression  his  teachings  had  made 
upon  the  people.  But,  if  the  officers  were  sent  before  the 
hist  day,  they  seem  to  have  waited  for  a  more  favorable 
hour,  perhaps  fearing  to  atlem;?;.  an  arrest,  and  contented 
themselves  with  watching  Him  till  the  conclusion  of  the 
feast.  Upon  the  last  day  some  of  the  multitude  (v.  44) 
would  have  taken  Him,  but  the  officers,  who  had  been 
greatly  moved  by  His  words,  made  no  effort  to  do  so,  much 
to  the  vexation  of  those  who  had  sent  them,  .and  to  whom 
they  now  made  their  report. 

It  is  disputed  whether  "'die  last  great  day  of  the  feast" 
(v.  37)  was  the  sovenl.li  or  eighth.  "Host  maintain  the  lat- 
ter.1 According  to  the  law,  (Numb.  29,  35,)  upon  the  eighth 
day  a  solemn  assembly  should  be  held  and  special  sacri- 
fices offered.  This  day  seems  to  have  become  in  popular 
estimation  the  great  day  of  the  feast,  Lightfoot,  (in  loco,) 
after  stating  the  Jewish  opinions  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
several  sacrifices,  adds :  "  On  the  other  seven  days  they 
thought  supplications  and  sacrifices  were  offered,  not  so 
much  for  themselves  as  for  the  nations  of  the  world  ;  but 
the  solemnities  of  the  eighth  day  were  wholly  in  their  own 
behalf.  They  did  not  reckon  the  eighth  day  as  included 
within  the  feast,  but  a  festival  day,  separately  and  by  it- 
self."1 It  is  questioned  whether  the  drawing  of  water,  to 
which  the  Lord  is  supposed  to  allude,  (vs.  37,  38,)  and 
which  took  place  upon  each  of  the  seven  days,  took  place 
also  upon  the  eighth.5     But  if  it  did  not,  as  Afford  rightly 

i  So  Meyer,  Alford,  Tholuck,  Licktcnstein ;  contra,  Greswell. 

-  ficc  Jr>sup!uis,  Antiq.,  3. 10.  4. 

"  See  Wilier,  ii.  S,  note  2 ;  Alford  in  loco. 
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remarks,  it  would  not  exclude  a  reference  to  what  had 
been  done  on  the  preceding  days.  Many,  however,  main- 
tain that  water  was  also  poured  out  on  the  eighth  day;  and 
that  Christ's  wordy  were  spoken  as  the  priest  who  bore  it 
entered  the  court.1 

The  haughtiness  of  the  priests  nnd  Pharisees,  and  their 
contempt  for  all  not  oC  themselves,  are  strikingly  displayed 
in  their  remarks  upon  the  return  of  the  officers  ;  and  their 
rejection  of  the  manifestly  just  and  legal  proposition  of 
Mieodemus,  shows  that  they  were  bound  by  no  considera- 
tions of  equity.  It  is  possible  that  others  agreed  with 
K'ieortemus,  and  that  there  were  internal  dissensions  in  the 
council. 


Oct.  7S2.     a.d,29. 

Tin:  Lo-d  i ■:;)-:!) ds  tiie  nigh"  foil')','. in;;  at  the  Mount    Jonsviii.  1-10. 
of  Olives,  and  retiiruin;;  early  oext  morning  to  the  tem- 
ple,  Teaches  the  people.     An  adulteress  is  brought  before 
Him,  lvliom  lie  directs  to  go  and  sin  no  more.     He  an- 
swers the  Pharisees  from  ibe  irei-siuy,   and  continues 
to  Speak  to  the  people.     Many  believe  on  Him,  but    Jons  viii.  lz-o'J. 
others  are  angry,  and   rate   up  stones  to  cast  at  Him. 
As'  lie  itoes  lie  meets  and  heals  a  blind  vna:),  who  had    Joirs  is.  1-12. 
been  blind  from  birth,  and  it  was  the  Sabbath.     So  soon 
as  ibis  miracle  was  reported  to  rhc    I'hai'isces,  r.hey  rail    Jons  ix.  l"-3-i, 
him  and  his  parents,  and  examine  biin  and  east  him  out. 
Hi;  nltcnvard  meets  Jesus,  and  believes  and   ivorships    Jons  is.  35-38. 
Him,     Some  X'l l:  ■  I     e  .■...:)  ai  ;■  ;  ■  i - s - :- -  i:i.  as;.:  Him  a  ems-    -Ions  ix. 39.  x.  IS. 
tion,  to  which  lie  replies  in  the   parable  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.      There  is  g real  division  of  sentiment  amor.g    Jons  x,  J  3-21. 
the  Jen's  in  regard  to  Dim. 

The  exact  order  of  the  events  given  above  is  not  cer- 
tain.    Many  critics  reject  as  net  genuine  the  account  of  the 

i  See  Thohick  in  loco. 
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adulterous  woman.1  If  this  be  rejected,  commencing  vii. 
53,  and  extending  to  viii.  12,  there  seems  ground  to  sup- 
pose that  the  words  from  viii.  32-20,  were  spoken  in  the 
treasury  upon  the  last  day  of  the  feast,  and  perhaps  also 
the  subsequent  words  to  v.  59.  '  If  it  be  not  rejected,  a  day 
or  more  must  have  elapsed.  Wo  give  the  probable  oaler 
in  either  case.  The  feast  began  on  the  15th  Tisri,  and 
ended  on  the  21st.  The  eighth  day  was  the  22d,  which 
was  observed  as  a  Sabbath.  We  cannot  tell  whether  Jesus 
appeared  in  the  temp!;;  and  taught  (vii.  14)  on  the  17th, 
18th,  or  10th  day.  According  to  Wiyseler  ("00)  it  was  the 
18th,  which  he  makes  to  have  been  a  Sabbath  ;  according 
to  Gieswell  (ii.  491)  it  was  the  19th.  It  may,  with  equal 
probability,  have  been  the  17th.  Assuming  that  the  last 
great  day  of  the  feast  was  the  -2z<l.  an  interval  of  three 
or  more  days  must  have  elapsed.  Upon  the  first  of  those 
days  occurred  what  is  narrated  in  vii.  14-31,  or,  as  some 
prefer,  in  14-28.  The  next  event  mentioned,  {v.  32,)  the 
sending  of  officers,  was  probably  on  the  last,  day,  as  on  this 
day  they  made  their  report,  (v.  45,)  though  it  is  possible 
that  vs.  45-52  described  whr.it  had  occurred  earlier.  There 
are  then  two  or  three  days  of  the  feast  during  which  Jesus 
was  present,  of  which  nothing  is  related.  Upon  the  last 
day  lie  speaks  of  Himself  as  giving  living  water  (vii.  37-38.) 
Whether  His  words  in  viii.  12-20  and  21-59,  omitting  here 
the  account  of  the  adulterous  woman  as  not  genuine,  were 
all  spoken  afterward  upon  the  same  day,  or  upon  succes- 
sive days,  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  Souse  infer  from  the  men- 
tion of  the  "treasury,"  v.  20,  and  the  use  of  "again,"  v.  21, 
that  these  words  were  spoken  after  the  eighth  day,  and 
upon  different  days.2  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  milking  the 
healing  of  the  blhid  man  (ix.  1-7)  to  have  taken  place  on 
the  last  day  of  the  feast,  which,  was  a  Sabbath,  refer  all  His 
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words  (cli.  viii.)  to  this  day.  The  former  is  most  probable, 
and  fronrviii.  21-59  we  find  but  the  events  of  a.  single  day. 
Was  the  blind  man  healed  on  this  day?  So  say  many, 
bringing  tlie  attempt  to  stone  Him  and  the  miracle  into 
immediate  connection.1  But  it  is  more  probable  that  some 
interval  elapsed.5  It  is  not  likely  that  Jesus,  when  "He  hid 
Himself  and  went  out  of  tlio  temple,"  was  accompanied  by 
His  disciples  ;  yet  they  wove  with  Him  when  He  saw  the 
blind  man,  (ix.  2.)  Nor  would  they  in  such  a  moment  be 
likely  to  ask  ;;poc!ilativc  questions  respecting  ihe  cause  of 
the  man's  blindness.  Wo  conclude  then  that  the  Sabbath 
upon  which  the  blind  man  was  healed  (ix.  14)  was  not  the 
eighth  day  of  tho  feast,  but  the  first  week  Sabbath  fol- 
lowing. 

If  we  include  tho  account  of  tho  adulterous  woman, 
this  interview  with  her  was  the  day  after  the  eighth  of  the 
feast,  or  upon  the  23d  Tisri.  The  healing  of  the  blind 
man  was  then  upon  tho  Sabbaih  following.  Against  this  it 
is  objected  that  the  Lord  had  no  motive  to  remain  in  Jeru- 
salem after  the  feast  was  ended,  and  that  the  narrative  im- 
plies that  the  feast  pilgrim*  were  still  present,3  But  on  the 
other  side,  the  mention  that  it  was  the  Sabbath,  (ix-.  14,) 
implies  that  it  was  another  day,  and  therefore  so  distin- 
guished ;  and  the  Lord  may,  for  special  reasons,  have  re- 
mained .after  most  of  the  pilgrims  had  gone. 

Tho  cfFect  of  Christ's  words  (viii.  21-29)  was  such,  that 
"  many  believed  on  Him."  It  is  questioned  whether  these 
believers  are  meant,  (v.  33,)  and  whether  to  them,  in  com- 
mon with  others,  are  addressed  the  subsequent  words,  (04- 
38.)  "The  Lord  mingles  them  indiscriminately  in  the  gen- 
eral mass  of  the  people,  in  spile  of  the  transient  and  indis- 
tinct impulse  of  faith."  '  But  it  seems  more  probable  that 
He  speaks  to  the  Jews  generally,  ami  docs  not  include 
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them;  for  how  could  those  in  any  sense  be  said  to  be- 
lieve on  Him  to  whom  He  immediately  addresses  the  re- 
proach, "Ye  seek  to  kill  me  because  my  word  bath  no  place 
in  yon." 

The  attempt  to  stone  Him  was  llie  fmii  of  sudden  rage. 
It.  is  denied  by  m;uiy,  as  Meyer  ami  Aliord,  that  the  Lord's 
escape  from  their  violence  involved  anything  supernatural. 
Tlie  language  maybe  construed  cither  way;  but,  as  said  by 
Winer,'  the  supernatural  interpretation  is  to  be  preferred 
as  more  correspondent  with  the  character  of  this  Evan- 
gelist.  Tholuck  does  not  find  the  intimation  of  a  miracle 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  bat  of  a  special  providence, 

The  position  of  the  pool  of  Siloam,  where  the  blind  man 
was  sent  to  wash,  has  been  much  disputed,  but  most  mod- 
ern writers  agree  that  it  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of 
the  Tyropoeon,  near  the  base  of  Ophcl.5  The  waters  of  this 
pool  come  from  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin,  which  lies  on 
the  west  side  of  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  through  a  sub- 
terranean passage  cut  in  the  rook.  It  is  a  current  belief 
that  the  water  of  the  fountain  comes  from  a  living  spring 
beneath  the  temple.  Barclay,  (523,)  however,  asserts  that 
the  subterraneous  curia!  derived,  its  former  supply  of  water, 
not  from  Moriah,  but  from  Zion.3  It  is  still  in  dispute 
whether  any  of  the  water  of  Siloam  comes  from  the 
temple. 

The  effect  of  this  miracle  was  to  make  a  division  among 
the  Pharisees.  Some  said  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the 
law,  being  done  on  the  Sabbath  ;  others,  that  no  sinner 
could  do  such  miracles.  At  first  there  was  a  general  dis- 
position to  doubt  the  reality  of  the  miracle.  As  this,  how- 
ever, is  established  by  the  testimony  of  his  parents,  they 
revile  the  man,  and  cast  him  out.     This  may  refer  to  his 
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being  thrust  from  the  room  where  they  were  assembled,1 
or  to  the  sentence  of  excommunication,1  Some  suppose 
that  he  was  now  before  the  great  Sanhedrim  ;  others,  that 
he  was  before  the  lesser;  others  still,  that  he  was  not 
before  any  judicial  tribunal,  but  belbre  some  of  the  chief 
Pharisees  informally  assembled.  From  the  manner  of  the 
examination,  arid  their  action  at  its  close,  it  is  most  prob- 
able that  they  were  clothed  with  some  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority. 

How  soon  after  the  blind  man  was  cast  out  the  Lord 
met  him,  is  not  stated.  Not  improbably,  He  may  have  met 
him  the  same  day  toward  evening.  The  words  (v.  39)  seem 
to  be  addressed  to  the  disciples,  and  probably  after  His 
meeting  with  the,  blind  man,  and  the  words  to  the  Phari- 
sees immediately  followed.  The  effect  of  these  words  was 
again  to  work  a  division  of  opinion  respecting  Him,  some 
saying  that  He  had  a  devil,  others,  that,  neither  His  words 
nor  works  were  those  of  a  man  who  had  a  devil. 

From  Jerusalem  the  Lord  returns  to  Galilee.  Of  His 
return  the  Evangelist  gives  us  no  information.  Many  sup- 
pose that  He  did  not  return  to  Galilee  at  all,  but  spent  the 
interval  between  the  leasts  of  Tabernacles  and  of"  Dedication 
at  Jerusalem  or  in  its  vicinity.'1  Some  suppose  a  return  to 
Galilee  after  the  latter  feast.  It  has  been  assumed  that 
the  journey  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (John  vii.  10)  is  not 
identical  with  that  in  Luke  ix.  51,  but  that  the  latter  was 
subsequent.  A  mil  discussion  of  the  point  is  reserved  to 
the  Part  following. 
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bpon,  ihc  Lord's  Zasi  Journey  from  Go.liUe. 

Ip  the  views  that  have  already  been  preseuted  in  regard 
to  the  divisions  of  the  Lord's  ministry  are  correct,  wo  arc 
inaposition  to  judge  rightly  the  statements  of  the  Evan- 
gelists respecting  the  period  that  intervened  between  the 
departure  from  Galileo  and  the  commencement  of  Passion 
Week,  a  period  of  about  five  months.  In  Galilee  the  Lord 
had  accomplished  His  -work.  He  had  gathered  about  Him 
a  considerable  body  of  disciples,  (l  Cor.  xv.  6,)  who  saw  in 
Him,  with  more  or  less  clearness  of  vision,  the  Christ  of 
the  prophets,  and  Son  of  the  living  God;  and  there  was 
also  »  much  larger  number,  who,  unable  to  see  in  Him  the 
Messiah  of  then'  hones,  still  believed  that  i  to  was  a  prophet 
sent  from  God,  and  heard  His  words  with  reverence.  Be- 
sides, there  must  have  heen  very  many  in  all  parts  of  the 
land,  who  had  seen  His  works,  and  been  more  or  less  im- 
pressed by  them,  and  yet  had  not  felt  the  power  of  the 
truths  He  taught.  Ilia  labors  had  by  no  means  been  in 
vain,  although,  as  set  forth  in  Hi3  own  parable,  but  little 
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of  the  seed  He  hail  so  diligently  sown,  fell  into  good 
ground. 

There  are  two  circumstances  that  seem  to  have  marked, 
if  not  determined,  the  conclusion  of  the  Galilean  ministry  ; 
first,  that  the  apostles,  not  to  speak  of  other  disciples,  had 
learned  the  mystery  of  the  Lord's  person  as  the  Son  of 
God,  divine  and  human  ;  second,  that  t lit;  machinations  of 
His  enemies  at  Jerusalem  wore  arousing  great  hostility 
against  Him.  in  Galilee,  and  making  the  further  prosecution 
of  His  labors  there  full  of  difficulty  and  dagger.  Both  of 
these  points  demand  attention. 

It  ueeds'iio  argument  to  show  that  the  Lord's  ministry 
must  primarily  aim  at  the  recognition,  on  the  part  of  His 
disciples,  of  the  great  fact  that  in  His  person  "  God  was 
manifest  in  flesh."  Until  they  were  able  to  rise  above  the 
ordinary  Jewish  conceptions  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  see  in 
Him  the  Son  of  God,  "ITc  could  open  to  them  but  little  of 
the  divine  purpose.  Ho  could  say  nothing  to  them  in  dis- 
tinct, terms  of  His  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension.  He 
must  continue  with  them  in  person  till,  through  their  com- 
munion with  llim,  they  ahould  learn  who  He  was,  and 
what  His  relations  to  the  Father.  And,  as  we  have  seen, 
when  Peter,  in  the  name  of  all  the  apostles,  made  the  con- 
fession that  Ho  was  "the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God," 
He  for  the  first  time  announced  to  them  His  approaching 
death,  (Matt,  xvi.  21.)  This  announcement  it  was  still  very 
hard  for  them  to  understand,  and  perhaps  the  more  that 
they  now  knew  Him  to  bo  the  Son  of  God,  for  what  had 
death  to  do  with  Him?  But,  however  imperfectly  held. 
the  germ  of  this  great  truth  of  His  divinity  was  in  their 
hearts,  and  they  were  now  in  a  state  to  receive  those  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  which  had  reference  to  a  heavenly  kingdom, 
and  implied  His  divine  nature.  Thus  the  foundation  was 
laid  of  that  high  knowledge  of  God's  purpose  in  Him, 
which  they  needed  in  their  subsequent  work",  and  for  which 
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they  were  further  prepared,  first  by  tlio  teachings  of  the 
Lord  Himself  after  His  resurrection,  and  then  by  tlio  de- 
scent of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost. 

Thus  we  sec  that  the  recognition  on  tlio  part  of  His 
disciples  of  (lis  divine  Sons'iip,  raid  the  consequent  an- 
nouncement to  them  of  His  approaching  death,  mark  the 
end  of  His  Galilean  ministry.  Yet  a  little  time  must  elapse, 
that  these  truths  might  get  more  firmly  rooted  in  their 
faith,  ere  the  terrible  hour  of]  lis  sufferings  should  come. 

That,  as  His  disciples  grew  in  knowledge  and  love,  the 
darkness  and  bitterness  of  His  enemies  should  in  crease, 
was  but  what  Jesus  Himself  had  foretold.  All  who  loved 
the  light  gathered  around  Him,  the  true  light.  His  words 
were  the  test  by  which  the  thoughts  of  all  hearts  were  re- 
vealed ;  and  as  His  ministry  was  prolonged,  and  the  truths 
He  taught  were  more  distinctly  apprehended,  the  lino  of 
separation  between  His  friends  and  His  enemies  became 
more  and  more  marked.  His  popularity  among  the  people 
seems  to  have  been  at  ils  height  about  the  time  of  the  Bap-- 
tist's  death.  Immediately  after  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand,  many  wished  to  take  Him  by  force  and  make 
Him  a  king.  But  the  nature  of  His  teachings  soon  repelled 
not  a  few  who  had  been  counted  among  Mis  disciples, 
(John  vi.  66  ;}  and  the  Pharisees  at  Capernaum,  and  else- 
where  in  Galilee,  heeamo  daily  more  open  and  virulent  in 
their  opposition.  Gradually  the  great  crowds,  that  at  first 
thronged  around  Ilitn,  diminished  ;  the  novelty  of  His  first 
appearance  pas-ed  away :  ills  calls  to  repentance  were  by 
most  disregarded;  X'lis  miracles,  wonderful  as  they  were, 
were  not  of  a  kind  to  satisfy  the  populace  that  He  was  the 
expected  Messiah  ;  His  enemies  were  active  and  unscrupu- 
lous in  representing  Hiin  as  a  blasphemer  ;  His  nearest  and 
most  trusted  disciples  were  uninlluential  ami  obscure  men, 
publicans,  fishermen,  and  the  like.  It  is  not,  therefore,  in 
itself  at  all  strange  that  there  was  not  in  Galilee  at  the  end 
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.of  His  ministry  any  general  belief  in  Hi-;  Messianic  claims. 
Outside  of  too  circle  of  the  disciples  He  was  regarded  by 
many  as  a  prophet,  but  not  as  the  Messiah,  (Matt.  xvi.  14  ; 
compare  also  xxi.  11.)  The  great  body  of  the  Galileans 
turned  away  from  Him.  Against  thoBe  cities  which  He 
had  often  visited,  and  where  [Its  had  wrought  His  mightiest 
works,  He  pronounced  a  fearful  judgment.  Thus  in  Galilee 
as  in  Judea,  Jos  us  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men. 

But  the  Lord  did  not  yet  forsake  His  people.  He  will 
make  one  more,  and  a  final  appeal.  Up  to  this  time  He 
had  not  openly  and  expressly  declared  Himself  to  bo  the 
Messiah,  cither  in  Judea  or  in  Galilee.  Ho  left  the  Jews 
to  judge  for  themselves,  from  His  I  cachings  and  His  works, 
who  He  was.  But  they  did  not  for  the  most  part  discern 
Him.  Their  preconceived  opinion*  of  (ho  .Me-:-.-iah  prevented 
them  from  recognizing  Him  in  the  obscure,  humble,  peace- 
ful Galilean,  mighty  as  were  His  miraeies,  and  sublime  as 
were  His  teachings.  Yet,  while  thus  not  answering  to  the 
popular  apprehensions  of  the  Messiah,  He  seemed  in  His 
discourses  to  claim  higher  rank  and  power  than  even  the 
Messiah  could  claim ;  a  mysterious  relationship  to  God 
which  was  blasphemous.  Thus,  on  the  one  side,  His  silence 
respecting  His  Messiahship  caused  many,  who  were  aston- 
ished at  His  works  and  words,  to  look  upon  Him  only  as  a 
prophet ;  and  on  the  other,  His  repeated  nilnsions  to  His 
divine  Sonship  drew  upon  Him  the  enmity  of  many  as  a 
blasphemer. 

But  while  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  His  people  should 
be  left  at  first  to  recognize  His  Son  by  His  words  and 
works,  yet  He  willed  also  that  there  should  be  borne  clear 
and  full  testimony  to  li  is  Messianic  character,  that  all  might 
bo  without  excuse.  Such  testimony  John  the  Baptist  had 
borne,  and  to  this  was  now  added  that  of  all  His  disciples, 
who  in  the  very  fact  of  their  disciple  ship  proclaimed  Him 
to  be  the  Messiah.     He  had  not  indeed  permitted  the  apos- 
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ties  to  proclaim  Him  by  name,  (Matt.  xvi.  20.)  because  He 
then  for  their  sake  a  vol  (.Kid  publicity.  But  the  time  had 
now  come  when  His  jJessianic  character,  must  be  publicly 
assert  cd,  that  the  whole  nation  might  know  that  He  was 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  David,  the  King  o!:  Israel ;  and  if  re- 
jected, lie  must  he  rejected  as  such.  The  people  should 
not  be  left  in  doubt  whether  He  asserted  Himself  to  be 
more  than  a  simple  prophet,  or.  like  the  Baptist,  a  forerun- 
ner of  the  Messiah.  He  will  go  up  to  Jerusalem ;  for  if  it 
cannot  be  that  a  prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem,  how  much 
more  is  this  true  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  He  will  go  with 
every  eireum stance  of  publicity,  to  be  received  or  finally 
rejected  by  those  whom  God  had  set  to  be  the  heads  of 
the  people.  It  must  bo  a  national,  act,  and  cannot  be  done 
in  ignorance.  In  Jndea,  I  !e  had  testified  of  Himself  as  the 
Son  of  God,  but  in  vain.  Now  lie  will  return  thither,  and 
His  disciples  shall  bear  witness  to  Him,  if  perchance  the 
nation  will  hear  them.  To  this  end  His  messengers  shall 
go  before  Him  into  every  piece  where  He  designed  to  go, 
and  announce  the  kingdom  of  God  at  hand  in  the  person 
of  the  King. 

Here,  then,  we  find  the  grand  peculiarity  of  the  Lord's 
last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  As  He  knew,  and  had  declared 
to  His  apostles,  He  went  up  to  die  ;  but  to  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple the  issue  of  His  journey  was  not  known,  and  the  secret 
purpose  of  God  did  not.  hinder  this  last  appeal  to  them  to 
repent  and  receive  their  Lord. 

It  is  thus  the  mission  of  the  Seventy,  who  were  sent 
"two  and  two  before  PS  is  face  into  every  city  and  place 
whither  He  Himself  would  come,"  that  gives  to  this  last 
journey  its  distinctive  character.  Going'  beibro  Him,  they 
announced  that  lie  was  about  to  follow  them  on  His  way 
to  Jerusalem,  and  thus  prepared  all  who  heard  them  to  see 
in  Him,  not  a  mere  prophet,  the  risen  John,  or  Elijah,  or 
any  other ;  but  the  Christ.     They  were  His  heralds  or  fore- 
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runners,  and  their  work  was  to  ".niir.niiH.iii  His  approach,  ami 
to  prepare  His  way. 

This  large  deputation,  seventy  in  number,  thus  preced- 
ing Him,  must  of  necessity  have  given  great  publicity  to  all 
the  Lord's  movements,  and  gathered  crowds  around  Him 
m  the  various  places  He  visited.  As  they  were  to  confirm 
their  message  by  liealiug  the  sick,  this  also  would  excite 
general  interest  and  attention.  .!!,  necessarily  follows  that 
Ho  pursued  some  fixed  order  in  the  journey,  going  only 
where  His  messengers  had  preceded  Him,  and  where  they 
had  found  reception.  As  they  were  to  go  two  and  two,  it 
follows  also  that  the  visitation  of  these  cities  must  have 
occupied  considerable  time  on  His  part,  and  that  the  jour- 
ney may  have  been  very  circuitous,  though  always  having 
Jerusalem  as  its  goal.  Being  the  last  journey,  and  so  the 
last  opportunity  to  address  those  whom  He  met,  His  teach- 
ings would  adapt  themselves  to  the  time;  and  the  purpose 
for  which  He  sought  public-  attention  through  Ilia  heralds, 
would  naturally  give  a  peculiarly  7'Iessiaruc  character  to  all 
His  discourses.  This  fact  would  also  arouse,  in  a  marked 
degree,  the  jealousy  of  His  enemies,  who  would  not  fail  to 
s:ee  in  His  conduct  fresh  proof'  of  His  ambition,  and  new 
grounds  of  fear.  Thus  the  Lord  would  be  brought  more 
and  more  into  collision  with  them,  and  His  reproofs  become 
more  severe  as  they  displayed  more  openly  their  hate. 

How  far  the  last  journey  from  Galilee  is  marked  by 
these  characteristics,  wo  shall  see  when  we  come  to  the 
examination  of  the  several  evangelic  narratives.  It  will 
not,  however,  be  questioned  by  any  one  who  attentively 
examines  them,  and  especially  that  of  Luke,  which  is  most 
full,  that  He  was  attended  by  multitudes:  that  He  came 
very  often  into  collision  with  the  Pharisees  ;  that  His  re- 
proofs of  their  hypocrisy  were  very  severe;  that  His  teach- 
ings to  the  people  made  prominent  the  need  of  self-denial 
on  the  part  of  those  who  would  become  His  disciples  ;  that 
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Ilis  parables  taught,  very  clearly  the  approaching  rejection 
of  the  Jews,  the  appointment  of  new  stewards,  H13  depart- 
ure to  Ilia  Father,  and  His  return  in  glory ;  and  that  He 
aimed  to  keep  Mis  upproac'img  death  clearly  before  the 
eyes  of  the  apostles. 

If  the  character  of  the  Lord's:  last  journey  to  Jerusalem 
be  correctly  stated,  it  is  apparent  that  to  the  mission  of  the 
.Seventy  a  much  greater  importance  must  be  given  than 
lias  usually  been  done  by  commentators  and  harmonists. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  Luke  alone  mentions  this  mission,  has 
led  many  to  think  it  unimportant.  But  when  we  read  the 
terms  of  their  eommi-^ion,  and  remember  that  it  has  had 
no  other  fulfilment  than  that  here  recorded,  that  there  has 
never  been,  so  far  as  we  know,  any  body  of  men  since  to 
perform  such  a  work  ;'  we  cannot  believe  that  their  duty 
was  trivial,  and  its  results  insignificant.  The  labors  of  the 
Seventy  must  have  been  of  an  importance  corresponding 
with  the  breadth  and  dignity  of  their  commission,  and  have 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  people  in  this  last 
stage  of  the  Lord's  ministry. 


Nov.  782.     a.  d.  29. 

The  Imirj  when  !Ic  should  be-  reecived  up  aiipi'oaeh- 
in.L',  (he  Lord   prepares  to   go  10  Jcrcsilian.     llu  sends     Ll'KE  is.  61-G6. 
j  1.  :■.--!  ■•.[.■:■•■:•  l.n-iViVi;  Hi  in,  iv:i(i,  imtciin;;  in  in  a  Samaritan. 
village,  a:e   rejected  by  the    in  habitants,      lie  reproves 
III;  ornery   disciples  James  and   John,  and   departs  to  , 
Liecdier  vilLip1.      lie   replies   (0  mm   who    proposes   to     Lttri!  ix.  til,  tii, 
follow   Him.     He  now   sends  out   Seventy  of  Ills  dis-     Luke  x.  1-24. 
raplea,  to  go  two  and  two  into  every  city  mid  place 
where  lie  Himself  vould  tome,     They  depart,  and  re- 

'  Siuni.',  imb-ed,  iii.vc  allirmcil,  Unit  \'.s  hi-hops  answer  l.o  n-.n-,sl!;:s,  so  tic 
presbyters  to  the  Seventy  ;  but  this  view  has  found  no  general  reception. 
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turn  from  time  to  time  a-;  they  fiili'll  theit'  commiFsimi,     Matt,  lix.  1,  2. 
He  follows  in  their  ttejw.  jn^vnei  in:;  il.i i. ;.;:;; i  t'eiea  to-     Mine  x.  1. 
ward  Jerusalem. 

To  reconcile  the  various '  statements  of  the  Evangelists 
respecting  the  Lord's  final  departure  from.  Galilee,  ant!  the 
course  of  lit.-;  journeys  ii'l  Liu  reaches  Bethany,  six  days 
before  the  Passover,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  that 
meet  the  harmonist.  That  we  may  sec  clearly  the  points 
of  difference,  it  will  be  well  to  consider,  first,  the  state- 
ments of  each  Evangelist  separately  ;  and  as  John  gives  us 
the  most  distinct  notices  of  time,  we  begin  with  his  account, 

Jc.iu:i  goes  up,  ■'not.  openly,  but  as  it  were  in  secret, " 
to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  (vii.  1-14,)  and  continues  at 
Jerusalem  till  the  end  of  the  feast,  and  perhaps  longer,  {vii. 
14 — x.  21.)  He  is  present,  in  the  temple  at  the  feast  of  Ded- 
ication, (x.  22-yO.)  lie  goes  from  Jerusalem  beyond  Jor- 
dan, and  abides  there  and  teaches,  (x.  40-42.)  He  returns 
to  Bethany,  near  Jerusalem,  at  the  request  of  Mary  and 
Martha,  and  raises  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  (xi.  1-46.)  He 
retires  from  Bethany  to  Ephraim  to  escape  His  enemies, 
and  "there  continued  with  His  disciples,"  (xi.  54.)  He 
leaves  Ephraim,  and  reaches  Bethany  six  days  before  the 
Passover,  (xii.  1.)  It  thus  appears  that  John  does  not 
mention  any  return  t;>  Galilee  afi,cr  Jesus  left  it  for  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles.  Still,  his  narrative  docs  not  exclude 
it.  If  such  a  return  took  place,  it  may  have  been  in  the 
interval  from  Tabernacles  to  Dedication,  a  period  of  about 
two  months,  of  which  he  gives  no  account ;  or  it  may  have 
been  after  Dedication,  and  before  the  return  to  Bethany  for 
the  raising  of  Lazarus  ;  or  after  the  sojourn  at  Ephraim, 
and  before  the  last  arrival  at  Bethany. 

In  Matthew  we  find  but  a  very  brief  mention  of  the 
departure  from  Galilee,  (xix.  1,  2  :)  "  And  it  came  to  pass 
that  when  Jesus  had  finished  these  sayings,  He  departed 
from  Galilee,  and  came  into  the  coasts  of  Jadea  beyond 
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Jordan:  and  great  multitudes  followed  Him,  and  He 
healed  tliem  there."  The  language  of  Marl;  (x.  1)  is  very 
similar  :  "  And  lie  arose  from  thence,  and  cometh  into  the 
coasts  of  Judea  by  the  farther  side  of  Jordan;  and  the 
people  resort  unto  Him  again,  and  as  He  was  -wont  He 
tan giit  them  again."  '  The  direction  of  thi-i  journey  is  plain. 
Leaving  Galilee,  Jesus  crosses  the  Jordan,  and  passing 
southward  through  Peroa,  i.hns  comes  to  the  borders  of. 
Judea,  probably  near  Jericho.  That  the  place  of  depart- 
ure was  Galilee,  appears  from  its  express  mention  by  Mat- 
thew, and  also  from  the  "thence"  in  Mark,  which  obvi- 
ously refers  l.o  Capernaum,  mentioned  ix.  33.a  That  this 
was  the  final  departure,  appears  from  the  faot'that  no  other 
is  mentioned  after  it.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only  departure 
mentioned  by  them. 

In  Luke  (ix.  51}  we  find  mention  made  of  a  journey, 
which,  upon  the  face,  of  it,  seems  to  have  been  the  last  to 
Jerusalem.  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  time  was 
come  that  He  should  be  received  up,  He  steadfastly  set  His 
face  to  goto  Jerusalem."  That  reference  is  here  made  to 
His  ascension  into  heaven,  t>js  ara,\vj^sai9  avrov,  admits  of  no 
reasonable  doubt.1  We  cannot,  from  the  phrase,  "  when 
the  time  was  come,"  ev  tu>  iru/.uri\.i)()ouiT#a<.  tcs  i^.epas,  infer 
that  the  ascension  was  immediately  at  hand.  It  is  well 
translated  by  Norton:  "When  the  time  was  near  for  His 
being  received  into  heaven."  The  end  of  His  earthly  ca- 
reer, His  death,  His  resurrection,  and  His  ascension,  were 

■  For  the  Em  rau  fl-spm'  too  lo^avau,  Teschendorf  hag  KM  ■xepw  tou 
lopSavov.     So  Al/brd,  Meyer, 

-  Meyer,  Alexander. 

■■>  So  Meyer,  Kolji:!Son,  T.iehtensicin,  Alford.  The  view  of  Waaler,  (32  l>) 
followed  by  Lam;!.',  Lkit  His  Iiemi;  riv.eived  usi,  ivfsrs  to  His  htvonible  nsCffu- 
iloi!  by  the  (Jdileims  ;  ami  th;;t  ilio  nieamr.:;  i.'f  tins  j-i:is,h;-.;j;c  is,  when  lie  no 
lonirer  fi  1 1  likE  llinr-ilf  reetr.cd  in  (ialiiee.  Hi'  li.'fl  lliiii  :iiovitiee  and  went  up 
to  Jerusalem  to  labor  there,  is  very  artitrsiy,  ami  Jmda  no  general  Sup- 
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now  constantly  before  Him.  "He  steadfastly  sot  His  face 
to  go  to  Jerusalem."    This  was  the  goal  of  Hi8  journey. 

If  He  visited  other  cities,  it  was  only  transiently,  and  on 
His  way  thither.  And  the  great  object  of  His  journey,  as 
revealed  unto  Himself,  was  not  to  teach  in  the  temple,  or 
be  present  at  a  feast,  but  to  finish  His  work,  to  die,  and 
then  ascend  to  God. 

These  words,  then,  seem  plainly  to  refer  to  a  final  de- 
parture from  Galilee.  They  arc  inconsistent  with  the  sup- 
position that  the  Lord  returned  again,  to  resume  His  labors, 
after  a  brief  visit  at  Jerusalem.  But  here  great  difficulties 
meet  us.  Is  all  that  Luke  narrates,  from  ix.  51  to  xviii.  15, 
when  his  narrative  meets  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  an 
account  of  one  and  the  same  journey  to  Jerusalem?  This 
ssoms  to  be  so,  because  there  is  no  mention  of  any  other 
departure  from  Galilee,  and  Jerusalem  is  everywhere  men- 
tioned as  the  goal  toward  which  His  steps  are  steadily 
directed.  It  is  said,  in  the  only  distinct  notices  of  His 
movements  during  this  period,  (xiii.  22,)  that  "  He  went 
through  the  cities  and  villages,  leaching,  arid  journeying 
toward  Jerusalem."  Again,  (xvii.  11:)  "  And  it  came  to 
pass,  as  He  went  to  Jerusalem,  that  He  passed  through  the 
midst  of  Samaria  and  Galilee."  This  express  mention  of 
the  fact  that  He  was  going  to  Jerusalem,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  earlier  statement,  (ix.  51,}  that  "  He  stead- 
fastly set  His  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem,"  strongly  implies 
that  the  same  journey  is  meant.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  plain 
that  tlio  Evangelist  does  not  follow  a  chronological  order, 
as,  early  in  the  narrative,  (x.  38.)  He  enters  the  village  of 
Martha,  and  Mary,  which  we  know  was  Bethany,  in  Judea, 
and  very  near  to  Jerusalem.1     Still  later  in  the  narrative, 

1  Tliii  iilabaralt;  dissei-liiiion  of  CrfMvi:!],  (ii.  y.-:;:,)  to  sliow  thai.  ibi.-  \w.$ 
v.c.t  iittiiimy,  but  sou  id  village  of  (SnSum  ant  named,  is  I'.n-  IVnai  coiiYiiiciua;, 
The  main  areunient  i-i  dt'intn  i'rniii  <i  "  singular  idiom  in  St.  .Inbn,  allrclii:;; 
tlio  v,is  of  the  pi'cjiosilions  airo  uutl  ft, ;  "  but  tins  distinction  tnlicn  is  not 
generally  recognized.    Set;  .Meyer  in  loco;  Winer,  (iram.  326,  note  1. 
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(xvii.  11,)  the  Lord  appears  passing  through  the  midst,  or 
along  the  border  line,  of  Samaria  and  Galilee.  These  local 
notices  show  that  two  or  three  distinct  journeys  are  em- 
braced ;  or  that  if  one  only  be  meant,  and  that  continuous 
from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  the  Evangelist  arranges  its 
events  by  another  order  than  that  of  time.  Both  these 
suppositions  have  their  advocates,  and  wo  will  consider, 
briefly,  each  of  them. 

First.  Docs  Luke  here  include  sever;!!  distinct  journeys  ? 
Many  harmonists  find  three,  but  are  not  wholly  agreed  as 
to  the  way  in  which  these  several  journeys  of  Luke  should 
be  connected  with  those  mentioned  by  the  other  Evange- 
lists. The  first  of  these  is,  according  to  some,  that  men- 
tioned in  ix.  51  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  whose  starting 
point  was  Galilee,  and  the  same  mentioned  in  John  vii.  10. 
The  second  is  that  mentioned  in  xiii.  22,  when  He  went  up 
some  two  months  later  to  the  feast  of  Dedication,  whose 
starting  point  was  Perea,  and  to  "be  placed  in  John  x.  be- 
tween vs.  21,  22.  The  third  is  that  mentioned  in  svii.  11, 
when  Ho  went  up  to  the  last  Passover,  whose  starting 
point  was  Ephraim,  (John  xi.  54.)  Wieseler  (321)  makes 
Luke  ix.  51  identical  with  John  vii.  10  ;  Luke  xiii.  22,  with 
John  xi.  1-1?  ;  and  Luke  xvii.  11,  with  the  last  journey  to 
the  Passover,  beginning  at  Ephraim,  John  xii.  1,  and 
referred  to  by  Matt.  xix.  I,  Mark  x.  1.  Krafft  (10V)  iden- 
tifies Luke  ix.  51  with  John  vii.  10.  After  the  feast  of  Tab- 
ernacles, Jesus  sends  out  the  Seventy  from  Jerusalem,  and 
follows  them  Himself,  in  a  cirenit  through  Galilee  and  back 
lo  Jerusalem,  before  the  feast  of  1>  e  if  i  cation.  To  this  cir- 
cuit the  notices  in  Luke  xiii.  22  and  xvii.  11  refer.  To 
Luke  xvii.  11,  correspond  Matt.  xix.  1  and  Mark  x.  1.  Rob- 
inson (liar.  198)  also  identifies  Luke  ix.  51  with  John  vii. 
10,  but  refers  all,  from  xiii.  2!! — xix.  1,  to  the  last  Passover 
journey,  beginning  at  Ephraim,  and  to  this  journey  refers 
Matt.  xix.  1,  and  Mark  x.  1. 
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As  we  see,  nil  of  these  suppositions  identify  Lute  ix 
51  and  John  vii.  10.  But  this  is  at  best  very  doubtful. 
Let  us  note  noun:  of  ilio  points  of  difference  :  1st,  In  Luke, 
Jesus  leaves  Galileo  for  the  last  time,  going  to  Jerusalem 
to  suffer.  In  John,  lie  goes  thither  to  a  feast,  some  six 
months  before  His  death.  2d,  In  Luke,  He  goes  with  an 
unusual  degree  of  publicity,  accompanied  by  the  apostles, 
and  sending  messengers  before  llim  to  make  ready  for  Him. 
In  John,  He  "  went  up  unto  the  feast,  not  openly,  but  as  it 
were  in  secret."  3d,  In  Luke,  He  goes  .'-lowly,  and  appar- 
ently made  a  wide  circuit,  passing  throng!)  many  villages. 
In  John,  He  goes  rapidly  ami  direct!;,-,  nut  leaving  Galilee 
till  His  brethren  bad  gone,  nor  showing  Himself  in  Jerusa- 
lem till  "  about  the  midst  of  the  feast."  The  only  impor- 
tant argument  in  favor  of  their  identity  is,  that  according 
to  Luke,  Jesus  proposed  to  go  through  Samaria,  which  is 
supposed1  to  explain  John's  statement  that  He  went  up  "as 
it  were  in  secret."  It  is  said  that  the  common  route  was 
through  Perc-aon  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  and  He  therefore 
went  on  the  wist  side,  through  Samaria.1  But  Josephus5 
says  expressly,  that  it  wa.s  the  custom  of  the  Galileans  to 
pass  through  Samaria  on  the  way  to  the  feasts.  No  infer- 
ence, therefore,  that  this  was  a  secret  journey,  can  be  drawn 
from  this  fact.  We  conclude,  then,  that  Luke  and  John 
refer  to  different  journeys." 

If  not  the  journey  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  what 
subsequent  journey  mentioned  by  John  does  Luke  refer? 
Was  it  to  the  feast  of  Dedication,  a  few  weeks  later  ? 
[John  x.  22.)  As  nothing  is  said  by  John  of  any  return 
to  Galilee  after  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  it  is  inferred  by 
many*    that  He   must  have    remained  till  Dedication  at 


;],  JJl'vlt,  A'.i^id.   Tliii  UiUiT,  L'jv.-oyc',  v.-wrc^-;  Liu.^lf  a'jj.bi- 
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Jerusalem,  or  in  its  vicinity.  But  this  silence  respecting  a 
return  to  Galileo  by  no  means  shows  that  none  took  place. 
The  Evangelist  is  not  giving  a  chronologic:;!  outline  of 
events,  but  the  Lord's  discourses,  and  adds  only  those  his- 
torical facts  that  are  necessary  to  explain  them.1  It  is  said 
again,  that  at  the  feast  of  Dedication  (John  x.  26)  Ho  al- 
ludes to  His  wonls  spoken  at  an  earlier  period,  (x.  1-5,) 
from  which  it  is  inferred  that  no  long  interval  could  have 
elapsed,  and  that  His  auditors  must  have  been  in  both 
cases  the  same.5  But  two  months  is  not  so  long  an  inter- 
val that  His  words  could  have  been  forgotten,  especially  if 
He  had  immediately  after  left  the  city;  and  His  auditors  at 
both  feasts  were  in  part  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.3 
There  seems,  then,  no  need  to  suppose  that  His  discourse 
respecting  the  sheep  (x.  1-18)  was  spoken  jest  'before  the 
feast  of  Dedication,  and  that  He  had  therefore  continued  at 
Jerusalem  since  Tabernacles. 

Against  the  supposition  that  Ho  spent  this  interval  in 
Jerusalem  or  in  Judoa,  is  the  statement  (John  vii.  1)  that 
"  He  would  not  walk  in  Jewry  because  the  Jews  sought  to 
kill  Him."  The  hatred  of  the  Jews  did  not  permit  Him  to 
remain  in  Judea  to  teach  ;  and  on  this  ground  He  appears 
to  have  passed  by  several  of  the  feasts.  It  is  highly  im- 
probable, then,  that  after  the  reception  ITe  had  met  at  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  when  a  formal  attempt  was  made  to 
arrest  Him,  aiid  the  populace  had  taken  up  stones  to  stone 
Him,  He  should  have  remained  in  Judea  till  the  next  feast, 
exposed  to  their  machinations/ 

Again,  the  Lord  carried  on  no  public  work  in  Judea 
after  He  left  it  to  begin  His  Galilean  ministry.  So  far  as 
we  learn,  He  had  not  yet  entered  it  for  any  purpose  since 
the  feast,  (John  v.  1.)  That  He  had  not  been  into  Judea 
and  manifested   Himself  there,  was  the  basis  of  the  com- 
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plaints  of  His  brethren,  (vh,  3,  4.)  He  did  indeed  teach 
the  people  at  the  feasts  of  Tabernacles  and  of  Dedication, 
but,  so  far  as  appears,  only  in  the  temple.  If,  then,  Judea 
was  not  now  the  scene  of  His  hfbors,  and  nothing  is  said  of 
any  work  now  done  in  Perea,  wo  conclude  that  He  re- 
turned to  Galilee,  where  His  work  ivas  not  yet  fully  ended. 

If,  then,  Jesus  returned  to  Galilee  after  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and  the  journey  of  Luke  (ix.  51)  was  subse- 
quent to  this  feast,  can  we  identify  it  as  the  journey  to  the 
feast  of  Dedication?  But  before  this  point  can  be  consid- 
ered, it  will  he  necessary  to  examine  what  is  said  of  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Seventy,  (Luke  x.  1-1 7,)  in  its  bearings  upon  the 
Lord's  own  labors  during  this  last  journey. 

We  are  told  that,  "  After  these  things  the  Lord  ap- 
pointed other  seventy  also,  and  sent  them  two  and  two 
before  His  face  into  every  city  and  place,  whither  He  Him- 
self would  come."  Tins  plainly  shows  that  they  were  to 
act  as  His  forerunners  or  herald:;  upon  the  journey  He  was 
about  to  undertake  ;  and  this  journey  can  "be  no  other  than 
that  mentioned,  (ix.  51.)  or  Hi;;  last  journey  from  Galilee. 
It  shows,  also,  that  the  route  was  determined  upon ;  for 
whore  He  designed  to  come,  they  should  precede  Him,  and 
whither  they  went  and  found  reception,  there  He  should 
follow  them.  Thus  their  movements  were  arranged  with 
reference  to  His.  As  they  were  to  go  two  and  two,  they 
could  easily  in  a  short  time  visit  a  large  number  of  cities. 
If  each  couple  visited  but  one,  this  would  make  thirty-five, 
and  it  therefore  follows  that  His  journey,  following  on  their 
steps,  must  have  occupied  ;i  considerable  period  of  time. 

The  end  for  which  this  large  deputation  was  sent  forth, 
was,  as  expressed  in  their  commission,  to  heal  the  sick,  and 
to  proclaim  the  kingdom  of  God  at  hand  ;  and  thus  prepare 
the  way  for  the  Lord,  "who  was  to  follow  them.  But  what 
was  the  significance  of  this  proclamation  ?  "Was  it  merely 
a  repetition  of  what  had  been  preached  by  John  the  Baptist, 
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by  the  Lord,  .ind  by  the  apostles  '!  Did  it  not  rather  de- 
rive a  peculiar  character  from  tin-  relations  in  which  the 
mission  stood  to  tin;  Lord's  subsequent  journey?  They 
were  not  to  go  to  every  part  of  the  hind,  hut  only  to  those 
cities  "where  He  Himself  would  come."  We  may,  there- 
fore, well  infer  that  they  did  not  merely  announce  in  gen- 
eral terms  the  Messianic  kingdom,  lint  made  specific  men- 
tion of  Jesus,  who  was  to  follow  them,  as  the  Messiah. 
"They  were  only  to  give  notice,  that  the  ."llessiah  was  com- 
ing, and  that  in  those  places  only  to  which  lie  was  to 
come.'"  It  was  not  merely  the  proclamation  of  the  king- 
dom, but  also  the  proclamation  of  the  King.  Jesus  was 
soon  to  follow  on  Itis  way  to  Jerusalem,  and  thus  the  eyes 
of  all  were  turned  to  Him,  not  as  a  great  Teacher,  or 
Prophet,  but  as  the  long  promised  Son  of  David  and  Re- 
deemer of  Israel. 

Some,  however,  have  questioned  whether  this  sending 
of  the  Seventy  can  be  brought  into  immediate  chronologi- 
cal connection  with  the  journey  of  Luke,  (is.  51.)  It  is 
said  that  the  latter  refers  to  His  journey  to  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and  that  the  Seventy  were  not  sent  till  after 
His  return  from  this  feast  to  Galilee.  But  this  is  wholly 
untenable.  Wo  cannot  suppose  that  after  the  Evangelist 
had  said  In  so  emphatic  a  manner,  that  He  steadiasl.ly  set, 
His  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  sent  messengers  before 
Him,  he  should  pass  over  in  entire  silence  its  further  prose- 
cution, His  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  and  His  return  to  Galilee, 
and  then,  without  the  least  hint  of  it,  begin  the  recital  of 
another  journey.  We  conclude,  then,  that  the  sending  of 
the  Seventy  was  very  soon  after  the  rejection  of  the  mes- 
sengers whom  lie  had  sent  into  Samaria. 

We  may  now  ask  what  light  this  mission  casts  upon 
the  direction  and  time  of  the  Lord's  last  journey.     And 

i  Lightii-.i,t  )ii  luco, 
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first,  as  to  its  direction.     Where  were  the  Seventy  sent  ? 
Some  say  to  Samaria.1     This  destination  has  some  support 

in  the  fact  that  they,  unlike  the  Twelve,  were  not.  forbidden 
to  enter  Samaria  and  the  heathen  cities;  and  also  that  the 
number  seventy  may  have  had  some  symbolic  reference  to 
the  heathen  nations.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  iutrmsieally 
im probable.  It  was  to  give  the  largest  publicity  to  His 
own  Messianic  claims  that  Jesus  now  sent  them  forth. 
They  were  simply  to  (murmur:-;:  the  3-:  ingd.rijn  of  God  at  hand, 
and  thus  the  very  nature  of  their  mission  linked  it  to  those 
who  were  already  familiar  villi  the  idea,-:  which  that  an- 
nouncement involved.  Besides.  lie  had  been,  already  re- 
jecter! in  Samaria  by  the  rejection  of  His  former  messen- 
gers, (Luke  ix.  53,)  whose  office  it  was  not,  indeed,  to 
preach  or  to  heal,  but  who  bad  preceded  Him,  as  servants  pre- 
cede a  prince,  to  see  that  all  is  reedy  for  "i  lis  lining  reception. 
Did  He  send  them  into  Judea  ?  This  is  in  itself  very 
probable.  Although  for  a  considerable  period  He  had  not 
walked  in  Jewry,  because  the  Jews  sought:,  to  kill  Him,  yet 
this  would  not  prevent  Him  from  now  sending  to  that 
province  His  messengers,  1  hat.  perchance  it  might  yet-  re- 
pent. If  His  life  bad  been  repeaiedly  threatened  at  Jeru- 
salem, still  other  cities  might  be  more  favorably  disposed, 
and  through  the  proclamations  of  ilis  heralds,  the  way  be 
prepared  for  Himself.  The  number  seventy,  also,  seems 
to  have  some  symbolic  reference  to  the  seventy  elders  of 
Israel,  (Ex.  xxiv.  9 ;  Num.  xi.  24,}  implying  a  general  visi- 
tation. Still,  it  is  not  said  by  any  of  the  Evangelists  that 
He  visited  any  part  of  Judea  except  that  lying  between 
the  Jordan  and  Jerusalem.  It  may  be  that  His  purpose  at 
first  was  to  enter  Judea  by  Samaria,  but  being  rejected 
upon  the  .border,  Ho  journeyed  into  Per  en,  designing  thus 
to  enter  it;  but.  His  lite  being  endangered  when  He  readied 

i  Wieseler,  320,  note  1 ;  Lange. 
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Jerusalem,  He  turned  back  again  to  Perea.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  all  definite  statements,  great  uneorininty  rusts  upon 
the  point  whether  any  of  the  Seventy  actually  visited 
Juclea;  and  if  they  did  so,  what  reception  they  met,  and 
whether  they  were  followed  by  the  Lord. 

Did  lie  send  them  into  Galilee  '?  This  is  possible,  if  we 
suppose  Kim  to  have  sent  them  from  Capernaum,  and  in 
such  direction  that,  in  following  them,  lie  should  be  going 
toward  Jerusalem.  Most  pail*  of  Gslilee,  however,  He  had 
doubtless  already  visited,  and  that  He  did  not  design  i.o  visit 
them  again  may  be  inferred  from  the  woes  lie  pronounced 
upon  Chorazin,  Bei.hsaida,  and  Cspontauri),  (Luke  x.  IS- 
IS ;}  nor  is  there  mention  made  of  any  Galilean  village. 

Tiiu-t  the  chief  scone  of  the  labors  of  the  Seventy  was 
in  Ferea,  is  apparent.1  This  pro  virtue  was  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Herod,  and  here  was  offered  them  the  same  free- 
dom of  action  that  Jesus  had  had  up  to  this  time  in  Galilee. 
It  was  also  a  part  of  the  country  that  He  had  but  little  visit- 
ed, and  the  road  along  the  Jordan  was  a  much-travelled 
thoroughfare  to  Jerusalem. 

The  names  of  none  of  the  cities  visited  by  the  Seventy, 
and  afterward  by  the  Lord,  are  given,  and  we  cannot  there- 
fore tell  how  wide  a  circuit  He  may  have  taken.  It  is 
probable  that  they  wcro  sent  to  the  larger  towns,  perhaps 
to  those  lying  nearest  the  ordinary  route  to  Jerusalem. 

Second.  When  were  the  Seventy  sent  ?  Many,  identi- 
fying Luke  ix.  51  and  John  vii.  10,  say,  just  before  the  feast 
of  Tabernacles,  and  before  Jesus  had  left  Galilee.'  Others, 
after  He  had  left  Galilee  and  while  on  His  way  to  Jerusa- 
lem to  this  feast.3  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  character  of 
that  journey  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  forbids  that  He 
could  have  been  preceded  by  such  a  deputation;  some, 

'  So  Lichtcn stein,  Robinson. 

4  Xevcou'.ii,  To'.YNSi'iul,  Kobinscm,  S~L:'uErt. 

-  Ligiititjoi  Inmllieb,  Wieseler. 
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therefore,  would  make  them  to  have  been  sent  from  Jeru- 
salem, or  from  Judea,  soon  after  the  feast  of  Tabernacles, 
and  before  that  of  Dedication.  But  this  implies  that  the 
interval  between  the  feasts  was  spent  in  Judea,  which  is 
untenable ;  nor  is  it  at  all  consistent,  with  the  object  of  the 
mission  that  the  Lord  should  follow  thorn  away  from  Jeru- 
salem. Many,  who  make  Him  to  have  returned  to  Galilee 
after  the  fea--:t  of  Tabernacles,  place  the  sunning  before  the 
following  feast  of  Dedication,  and  while  lie  was  on  the 
way  to  Jerusalem  through  Perca.1  Tin;!  period  has  much 
in  its  favor.  The  last  journey  was  through  Perca,  (Matt, 
six.  1  ;  Mali  x.  I.)  lie  was  attended  by  great  multitudes, 
(Matt.  xix.  2  ;  Luke  xii.  1.)  lie  resinned  there  the  work 
of  teaching  the  people,  which  i.br  a  time  lie  had  suspended, 
(Mark  x.  i.)  He  goes  not  directly  forward,  but  in  a  circuit 
through  cities  and  villages,  yet  always  making  progress 
toward  Jerusalem,  (Luke  xiii.  22.)  Reaching  the  borders 
of  Judea  as  the  tjme  came  to  celebrate  the  least  of  Dedica- 
tion, He  goes  up  to  Jerusalem.  His  appearance  there 
seems  to  have  been  unexpected,  perhaps  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  winter,  when  few  journeyed  from  a  distance ;  but  the 
rumor  that  He  was  now  more  openly  presenting  His  Mes- 
sianic claims  through  the  mission  of  the  Seventy,  had  ap- 
parently readied  the  Jews,  for  they  immediately  demand 
of  Him  that  He  should  tell  them  plainly  whether  He  is  the 
Christ.  They  would  learn  it  from  His  own  lips.  Forced 
to  flee  from  their  wrath,  He  reorosses  the  Jordan,  and  in 
tiiat  part  of  the  district  of  Peroa,  where  John  at  first  bap- 
tized, He  took  up  His  abode.  As  many  had  followed  Him 
upon  His  journey,  so  many  resorted  to  Him  here,  till  He 
was  called  to  Bethany,  near  Jerusalem,  by  the  death  of  Laz- 
arus. After  the  resurrection  of  La/;;!'!!-!,  Tic  is  compelled 
to  hide  Himself  at  Ephraim  till  the  Passover  came.     Tims 
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lliis  last  journey  was  not  wholly  continuous.  It  was  inter- 
rupted "by  a  period  sifter  the  Dedication  spent  in  Peres, 
which,  however,  seems  to  have  been  a  period  of  activity, 
and  later  by  a  sojourn  at  Ephraim,  where  Ho  apparently 
devoted  Himself  wholly  to  His  disciples.  But  leaving 
Ephraim  as  the  pilgrims  begin  to  gather  to  attend  the  Pass- 
over, He  joins  them  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Jordan, 
and  the  journey  ends  with  the  same  publicity  with  which  it 
began.  Attended  by  the  multitude,  He  enters  Jericho, 
and  from  hence  Ho  goes  to  Jerusalem  in  triumphal  pro- 
cession. Thus  the  last  journey  of  the  Lord  preserves 
its  uniformity  of  character,  from  the  eom  men  cement  to  the 

Some,  however,  would  place  this  journey  after  the  feast 
of  Dedication.  Hut  when,  afier  this  feast,  did  Jesus  return 
to  Galilee  ?  Was  it  when,  the  Jews  having  sought  to  take 
Him,  He  escaped  out  of  their  hand?  (John  x.  39.)'  When, 
however,  we  consider  how  continuously  the  narrative  pro- 
ceeds, there  is  no  place  for  a  return  to  Galilee.  The  Evan- 
gelist says  :  "  He  escaped,  out  of  their  hand,  and  went  away 
again  beyond  Jordan,  into  the  place  where  John  at  first 
baptized,  and  there  He  abode."  To  insert  between  this 
escape  and  the  departure  beyond  Jordan,  a  journey  to  Gal- 
ilee and  a  return,  is  very  arbitrary ;  and  the  more,  that  the 
Gyntri-":  suggests  immediate  chronological  sequence,  the  verb, 
v.  40,  finding  its  subject  in  v.  39.  It  was  not  from  Galilee 
that  He  went  away  beyond  Jordan,  hut  from  Jerusalem, 
so  far  as  appears  from  the  narrative.  Beyond  Jordan  He 
abides,  till  summoned  by  the  sisters  of  Lazarus  to  Bethany. 
Immediately  after  the  miracle  there  He  retires  to  Ephraim. 

Can  we,  then,  place  this  last  journey  after  the  sojourn  in 
Ephraim,  as  is  done  by  Greswell  ?  We  are  told  that  "  He 
there  continued  with   His  disciples,"   (John  xi.  54.)     The 

'  Stier,  Bauiugarten. 
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retirement  of  Jesus  thither  being  to  escape  the  notice  of 
the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  who  had  determined  to  put 
Him  to  death,  (vs.  47-54,)  and  who  "  had  given  a  com- 
mandment that,  if  "  any  man  know  where  He  were,  he 
should  show  it,  that  they  might  take  Iliin,"  there  is  a  strong 
i.mpvoh  ability  that  He  would  attract  public  attention  to 
Himself  by  making  excursions  to  teach,  or  to  heal.  While 
nothing  is  said  of  the  nature  of  the  Lord's  labors  in  Ephra- 
im, the  mention  of  the  fact  that  He  continued  there  with 
TT:s  disciples,  intimates  that  to  them  was  His  time  devoted. 
It  is  not  distinctly  said  when  He  left  Ephraim  for  Jerusa- 
lem, but  the  impression  made  by  the  narrative,  is  that  it 
was  a  very  short  time  before  the  'Passover.  Of  the  route, 
the  Evangelist  says  nothing,  except  that  sis  days  before 
the  Passover  He  came  to  Bethany,  (xii.  1.)  If,  however, 
He  went  first  to  Galilee,  and  then,  sending  out  the  Seventy, 
awaited  their  return,  and  followed  upon  their  steps  through 
Perea  to  Jericho  and  Bethany,  Ho  must  have  left  Ephraim 
a  considerable  time  before  the  Passover.  Gveswell  (ii.  52fl) 
finds  in  this  no  difficulty,  as  ho  supposes  Him  to  have 
reached  that  city  about  the  end  of  December,  and  to  have 
remained  there  a  month,  or  to  the  end  of  January.  Two 
months  would  thus  remain  lor  the  last  journey.' 

Against  this  attempt  to  show  that  'the  Lord  went  from 
Ephraim  back  to  Galilee,  the  language  of  Luke  (is.  51-53) 
forms  a  strong  objection.  The  Km  nan  tans  "  did  not  receive 
Him.  because  J  lis  thee  was  as  though  He  would  go  to  Jeru- 
salem." The  answer,  that  this  does  not  refer  to  the  direc- 
tion of  His  journey,  but  to  His  purpose  in  undertaking  it, 
is  forced  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  plain  that  He  was  in 
Galilee  wdicn  He  sent  messengers  to  the  Samaritan  village. 
Ho  must,  then,  previously  have  left  Ephraim,  and  gone 
into  Galilee,  of  which  journey  nothing  is  said.     Tots  is  not 

■  Sco  :Jso  I'.olmison,  Har.  202. 
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impossible,  but  it  docs  not  find  any  support  in  John  or 
Luke. 

If,  then,  we  cannot,  with  Greswcll,  put  all  the  Lord's 
last  journey,  beginning  with  Luke  ix.  51,  after  thy  sojourn 
iit  Ephraini,  can  wo  l.iiu^  put  ;my  part  of  it?  llobhison 
here  inserts  all  following  Luke  xiii.  10.  But  this  arrange- 
ment, which  lie  supposes  to  lie  presented,  :L  perhaps,  for  the 
first  time,"  meets  none  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  the 
neglect  of  chronological  order  by  Luke  ;  nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  narrative  that  leads  us  to  suppose  any  sue!) 
change  of  place.  The  view  that  Luke  (xvii.  11)  refers  to 
His  departure  from  Ephraim,  is  much  better  supported. 
The  statement  of  the  Evangelist :  "  And  it  came  to  pass 
as  He  went  to  Jerusalem  thai  lie  passed  through  the  midst 
of  Samaria  anil  Galilee,"  may  be  variously  interpreted. 
Jerusalem  was  the  goal,  but  what  was  the  starting  point  ? 
If  the  language  means  that  He  parsed  across  these  prov- 
inces, first  Samaria  and  then  Galilee,  journeying  northward, 
He  could  not  have  been  in  Galilee,  or  in  Perca,  or  in  Sa- 
maria; He  must  then  have  been  in  Judea,  But  to  reach 
Jerusalem  from  Judea,  why  pass  through  Samaria?  If  wc 
make  Ephraim  the  starting  point,  and  assume  that  tins  city 
was  near  the  south  border  lino  oi.'  Samaria,  we  can  suppose 
that  He  passed  northward  till  He  reached  the  frontier 
of  Galilee,  and  proceeding  alone'  1he  frontier  eastward, 
crossed  the  Jordan,  and  entered  Porea.'  In  this  case  the 
Lord  did  not  travel  in  Galilee,  or  perform  any  ministry 
there,  so  that  Hi";  former  departure  (i'<.  i>t)  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  last.  But  can  this  pa^a^o  along  the  fron- 
tier bo  identified  with  that  departure,  of  which  Matthew 
(xix.  1)  and  Mark  (x.  l)  speak?  From  the  very  definite 
notice  of  place  which  the  latter  gives,  "  And  He  arose  from 

i  That  the  expression,  "Through  the  midst  of  Samaria  and  Galilee," 
Bia  neaav  Safictpiius  Kai  ToAiAkihs,  i r hi y  he  ilius  ni'.d'irsejoi.I,  is  LrcnU'i^ly 
admitted.     So  E<jh:-'.:.  M;y;:r,  Xuriuii,  Alibid,  Lichlenstdri,  Trench, 
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thence,"  we  infer  that  this  departure  waj  ii'c-in  Capernaum, 
not  from  Ephraim.  Jesus  must  then  have  gone  from 
Ephraim  back  to  Capernaum,  am.!  l.henee  have  commenced 
His  journey.  But  the  language  (Luke  be.  51)  implies  that 
II o  thou  lelt  Galileo  lor  i.li-j  last  S.irae.  Thy  words,  also,  of 
Miitili o\v  and  ':-Iarh  plainly  intimate,  that,  the  Ejovd  had  con- 
tinued lib  labors  in  Galilee  down  to  the  departure  of  which 
they  speak.  Tims,  wo  conclude  that  Lukeix.  51  (not  xvii.  II) 
is  parallel  with  Matt.  xix.  1,  and  Mark  x.  1.  The  latter  Evan- 
gelists, omitting  most  that  took  place  during  the  journey, 
come  again  (Malt.  xix.  ]3  ;  Mark  x.  13)  into  unison  with 
Luke,  (xviii.  15  ;)  and  from  this  point  the  narratives  men- 
tion, for  the  most  part,  the  same  particulars.  If  wo  make 
Matt.  xix.  1,  and  Mark  x.  1,  parallel  with  Lake  ix.  51,  it 
is  not,  however,  necessary  to  refer  the  narratives  of  the  for- 
mer to  what  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  journey. 
All  that  they  tell  us,  may  have  taken  place  after  the  Lord 
left  Jiphi'tiini,  and  while  in  Perea, 

"We  come,  then,  to  the  conclusion  thr.t  Luke's  words, 
(ix.  51,)  "Ho  steadfastly  set  His  face  to  go  up  to  Jerusa- 
lem," refer  to  the  Lord's  final,  departure  from  Galileo  ;  and 
that  most  of  the  events  he  relate*  from  this  point  to  chap, 
xviii.  15,  where  Ids  narrative  becomes  parallel  with  those 
of  .Matthew  and  Mark,  took  place  during  this  journey. 
We  find  no  ground  to  believe,  that  after  this  departure  He 
again  visited  Galilee.  He  did  not,  indeed,  go  directly  to 
Jerusalem,  as  lie  was  preceded  by  the  Seventy,  and  His 
course  was  determined  by  the  reception  they  met;  nor, 
when  He  reached  Jerusalem,  could.  Me  abide  there,  hut  was 
forced  to  flee,  first  to  Perea,  and  afterward  to  Ephraim. 
These  flights  Ihe  Synoptists  do  not,  mention,  and  we  learn 
from  them  no  more  than  that  Ho  went  to  Jerusalem  by 
way  of  Perea. 

If,  then,  all  of  Luke's  account  refers  to  one  and  the 
same  journey,  it  follows  that  lie  does  not  relate  in  exact 
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chronological  order  ;  nor  does  it  appear  by  what  principle 
he  is  governed  in  his  arrangement.  The  various  theories 
which  have  been  presented,  we  must  hero  pass  by.  That 
in  the  main  the  order  is  historical,  is  probable. 

Comparing  Luke  with  the  other  Evangelists,  we  mark 
(he  following  points  of  identitieai.ion :  Luke  ix.  51,  and 
Matt.  xix.  1,  and  Mark  x.  1  ;  Luke  xvii.  11,  and  the  journey 
from  Ephraim,  John  xi.  55.  Where,  in  Luke's  account,  the 
visit  to  the  feast  of 'Dedication  (John  x.  22)  is  to  be  placed, 
is  not  apparent.  In  the  absence  of  all  definite  data,  we 
shall  assume  that  his  statement  (xiii.  22)  is  to  be  referred  to 
the  period  immediately  preceding  this  feast,  and  that  all 
from  chap.  xiv.  to  xvii.  10  may  have  taken  place  after  Jesus' 
return  to  Perea,  (John  x.  40.) 

What  determined  the  Lord  to  take  the  route  through 
Samaria  rather  than  through.  Perea,  upon  this  His  last  jour- 
ney, we  cannot  tell.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been  the  favor- 
able reception  which  He  had  before  met  from  the  Samari- 
tans, (John  iv.  59— 12,)  or  that  He  desired  to  take  the  most 
direct  route  into  Judea.  That  He  should  send  messengers 
before  Him,  is  to  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  this  jour- 
ney was  of  great  publicity.  Whether  "  to  make  ready  for 
Him,"  cT-oijAutrai  aurio,  means  simply  to  prepare  lodgings  for 
Him,  as  most  suppose,  may  be  questioned.  It  seems  much 
more  to  have  had  reference  to  the  announcement  that  the 
Messiah  was  at  hand,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lage should  prepare  themselves  to  receive  Him  with  all  the 
external  marks  of  respect  that  befitted.  His  high  dignity, 
But  a  Messiah  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  was  a  stumbling-block 
to  the  Sam  aril,  an  s,  and  they  would  not  receive  Him,  ovk 
eSe^airo  avrov.  (Compare  John  iv.  45.)  This' rejection  of 
Himself  in  the  persons  of  His  messengers,  was  perhaps  a 
divine  intimation  to  Him  that  He  should  not  go  to  Jerusa- 
lem through  Samaria,  but  through  Perea.'  Who  these 
i  See  Lichteiisloiii,  31'j. 
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messengers  were,  is  not  known.  The  anger  manifested  by 
James  and  John,  has  led  some,  as  A.  Clarke,  to  suppose 
that  Jesus  had  sent  them,  and  that  they  felt  tlie  rejection 
as  a  personal  insult ;  but  for  this  there  is  no  sufficient 
ground.  The  lofty  and  impetuous  language  of  the  two, 
"Wilt  Thou  that  wo  command  fire  to  come  down  from 
Heaven  and  consume  them?"  clearly  intimates,  however, 
that  a  new  stage  in  the  Lord's  work  had  come ;  and  that 
these  disciples,  elated  with  the  hope  that  Ho  was  now 
about  to  assert  His  kingly  claims,  were,  ready  to  punish 
in  the  severest  manner  all  who  refused  Him  .Messianic 
honors. 

From  this  village  they  went  to  another,  (Luke  ix.  56.) 
It  is  not  wholly  clear  whether  the  latter  was  in  Samaria,  or 
Galilee.  The  presumption  is  that  it  was  in  Galilee.1  There 
is  no  mention  of  any  new  messengers,  nor  any  further  allu- 
sion to  the  Samaritans.  The  village  whore  lie  was  rejected 
is  conjectured  by  Jjichtenstein  (318)  to  have  been  Ginnea 
or  Jenin,  situated  upon  the  border  of  Samaria  and  Galilee, 
and  overlooking  the  plain  of  Esdvaelon.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Joscphus."  From  thence  the  Lord  would  pass  eastward 
to  the  Jordan,  and  thus  enter  Perea, 

Luke  (vs.  57-60)  mentions,  in  connection  with  this 
journey,  the  incidents  which  Matthew  (vhi.  19-22)  men- 
tions as  taking  place  just  bolero  the  journey  to  Gergesa; 
laid  adds  also  another  ol  like  kind.  As  it  is  very  improbable 
that  events,  so  remarkably  similar,  should  have  occurred 
twice  ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  tell  which  of  the  Evangel- 
ists relates  most  accurately,3  we  have  followed  the  order  of 
Matthew  in  regard  to  the  incidents  which  he  and  Luke 


i  Mejer,  Iiehtenalajn.  a  Antiq.,  SO.  6.  1. 

*In  favor  of  Matthew  roost,  as  ?.fcy.;i\  Uleok,  I.iLii^-f,  T,[mti?r.st;:h ;  of 
Luke,  Teschendorf;  Alford,  undecided.  That  the  followers  of  Jesus  here 
spoken  of  were  Judas  lscariot,  Tkoniag,  ai_d  Matthew,  is  a  mere  foucy  ol 
Lauge, 
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relate  in  common,  ami  insert  hero  what  Luko  alorio  relates, 
(vs.  61,  62.) 


Nov.  782.     A.  D.  29. 

During  Hie  journey  [trough  T'erisi,  i!ih   Lord  is  at-     Matt.  six.  2. 
tended  by  great  multitudes,  wlioiii  IIo  ter.nb-rs  and  heals.    Makk  x.  1. 
Upon  the  way  lie  is  tempted  by  a  lawyer,  who  asks  Him     Lckk  x.  25—37. 
how  he  shall  inherit  eternal  life.    In  reply,  He  relates  the 
pui'Libio  of  the  gooil  yp.inarila:].    One  of  Ilia  disciples  asks     LuKB  xi.  1-13. 
for  a  form  of  prayer,      lie  ;<ivc;;  llim  the  form,  and  adds 
some  remarks  on  the  right  method  of  prayer. 

It  is  not  improbable,  a:;  has  boon  already  observed,  that 
tiie  popularity  of  the  Lord  bad  somewhat  diminished  in 
Galilee  before  Ilia  final  departure,  in  part  through  the 
open  and  active  hostility  ol'  the  Pharisees,  in  part  that  the 
novelty  of  Ills  appearance  had  passed  by,  and  in  part 
through  the  increasingly  repellent  character  of  His  teach- 
ings. But  Ho  was  now  entering  upon  a  field  of  labor  al- 
most new,  and  yet  prophetically  foretold — ~<ipo.v  rov  lop- 
Savov,  "beyond  Jordan."  Comparatively  few  in  Perea,  wo 
may  believe,  bad  seen  or  beard  Him ;  and  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Seventy  that  He  was  about  to  follow  them, 
would  naturally  call  general  attention  to  His  movements. 
and  gather  great  crowds  around  Him.  It  is  apparent,  also, 
that  the  peculiar  character  o!'  this  journey  gave  new 
pulse  to  the  prevalent  !M.e^iauic  expectations.  It  is 
tioned  by  Matthew,  (xix.  a,)  in  general  terms,  that  He  healed, 
but  no  specific  cases  are  given.  Mark  speaks  only  of 
teaching. 

We  have  no  data  to  determine  when  the  inquiry  of  the 
lawyer  was  made.  It  may  have  been  early  in  the  journey, 
whilst  the  Lord  was  yet  on  the  border  of  Samaria;  and  His 
reply  derive;;  a  special,  signilieanee  from  the  fact  that  He 
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ilimself  had  just  been  rejected  by  the  Samaritans.  Still,  the 
bitter  hostility  of  the  Jews  to  the  Samaritans  would  have 
given  point  ;<>  tho  parable,  wherever  Tie  may  have  hern. 

Luke  (xi.  1)  introduces  the  request  for  a  form  of  prayer, 
with  the  remark,  that  "as  He  was  praying  in  a  certain 
place,  when  5  le  ceased,  one  of  His  disci pies  said  unto  Hini," 
&o.  From  this  it  has  been  inferred  by  some,  as  Oosterzee, 
that  the  incident  stands  here  in  its  historical  connection, 
and  is  inserted  by  Matthew  out  of  its  place  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  (vi.  9-13.)  It  certainly  appears  more  prob- 
able that  it  should  be  given  in  answer  to  a  disciple  than 
to  the  multitude ;  and  if  it  had  been  spoken  on  that  occa- 
sion, it  might  have  simply  been  referred  to  here.  Still, 
many,  as  Meyer,  make  it  to  have  been  original  in  Matthew, 
and  repeated  hero  ;  and  others,  as  Alibnl,  that  it  stands  in 
close  connection  with  what  goes  before  in  both  Evangelists. 
Tholuek  takes  tho  distinction,  that  in  the  first  instance  it 
was  generally  given,  but  in  Die  latter  as  a  specific  form. 
The  difference  of  expression  in  the  two  cases  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  Luke  gives  here,  as  often,  a.  less  complete 
report  of  Christ's  words. 


Nov.— Dec.  782.     a.  d.  29. 

Th«  Lord  IicilIm  a  dumb  pwse^ed  man.  The  Plian- 
secsucoiisc  Him  of  es^lh.^oii!,  (k-vib  Lhi-oii.ij]i  Ilec-lKL-Liiib. 
He  replies  to  then!,  mid  while  He  is  speaking  a  woman 
in  the  crowd  blesses  llins.  lie  continue*  to  discourse  to 
tho  multitude  on  the  desire  for  signs.  He  dines  with  it 
Pharisee,  and  sharply  n/i:u:;ps  Vnmi.-nieul  hypocrisy. 
The  Pharisees  am  sr«i;!y  enrm.'c;!,  mid  Ho  proceeds  to 
address  the  disuijsU's,  ;ubi'0:ii-:l:!ii;;  rhotn  to  beware  of 
the  leaven  of  the  rkiirisec:;,  ami  Id  iiiif  Cod  only.  One 
of  those  present  desires  of  i  lim  ihut  "lie  will  make  his 
brother  divide  the  inheiilaute  i-ilh  htm.    lie  denies  his 
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nvriuosr.,  mid  apuaks  Ilia  parahlti  nf  tin;  ri;:h  j'eiol.      He     LuLiE  sii.  22-53. 

admonishes  the  iHsc-ijilf ,-'  In  ivKcii  fos'  the  coming  of  tlio 

Son  of  Man,  and,  alter  ausnefma;  a  question  of  Peter, 

pvoei.vds  to  ailure.--'  1.1  ;n  |X0]sli>  (iviioijtii!^  liu-ii-  inability  "      xii.  54-59. 

tn  dr.-aarn  the  k^ii:;  t>L'  tilt:  limes. 


The  relation  of  this  miracle  of  tin;  dumb  possessed,  and 
of  the  discourse  following  it,  to  the  healing  mentioned  by 
Matthew,  (sii.  22,)  and  the  discourse  there  given,  has  been 
already  discussed.  Most  agree  that  Luke  has  placed  them 
here  out  of  their  historical  connections.'  Teschendorf 
identifies  this  healing  with  the  miracle  in  Matt,  is,  32-34, 
but  regards  it  rightly  placed  here.  Greswell  strongly  in- 
sists that  this  account  is  wholly  distinct  from  those  in  Mat- 
thew and  Mark.  It  being  impossible  to  come  to  any  cer- 
tain result,  we  shall  follow  Luke's  order,  assuming  that 
Matthew  relates  other  cases  of  healing  and  another  dis- 
course. In  regard  to  the  rebukes  of  the  Pharisees  by  the 
Lord,  spoken  at  the  house  of  a  Pharisee,  (vs.  37-52,)  we 
cite  the  just  obscrvatifiii  of  Alforf.L  that  He  "spoke  at 
this  meal  parts  of  thai;  discourse  with  which  lie  afterward 
solemnly  closed  His  public  ministry." 

That  Jesus  should  have  been  invited  by  a  Pharisee  to 
dine  with  him,  or  rather  to  breakfast  with  him,  when  the 
sect  iu  general  was  so  hostile  to  Him,  may  have  been  owing 
to  the  desire  to  have  one  so  famous  for  a  guest,  or  perhaps 
to  a  true  impulse  of  hospitality.  The  severity  of  His 
language  seems  directed  rather  against.  Pharisaism  than 
against  the  individuals  then  present,  except  so  far  as  their 
consciences  should  compel,  a  self-application.  The  sins  are 
rebuked  which  were  characteristic  of  that  party.  The 
lawyer  (v.  45)  seems  to  make  a  distinction  between  his 
class  and  the  Pharisees  in  general,  as  if  the  former  were  a 
kind  of  higher  order,  a  learned  aristocracy.     That  the  Lord 

'  So  Bob  ins  an,  Al  fori!,  i.iciitcnftciu. 
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touched  bis  hearers  to  the  quick,  is  apparent  from  their 
vehement  attempts  to  entangle  l.iim  by  their  questions. 

It  would  seem  that  immediately  alter  the  rebuke  of  the 
Pharisees,  the  Lord  admonished  Hi,-;  disciples  lo  beware  of 
their  hypocrisy,  and  added  other  mjmieiioiis,  (xii,  1-12.) 
But  as  Ilia  words  are  given  by  Matthew  in  other  relations, 
v.'bieh  seem  bisi:orieal,wemuM!-;uppohe  either  that  He  repeats 
sayings  earlier  spoken,  or  that  Luke  connects  them  with 
this  occasion,  disregarding  the  order  of  events.  This  re- 
mark also  applies  to  all  from  v.  22  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.' 

The  request  of  one  of  the  company,  that  the  Lord  should 
speak  to  his  brother  to  divide  the  inheritance  with  him, 
and  the  following  parable  of  the  rich  fool,  are  mentioned 
only  by  Luke.  Tho  request  shews  how  much  the  attention 
of  men  was  turned  to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  this  fact 
;  inflamed  the  hostility  of  the  Pharisees. 


Nov.— Dec.  7S2.     a.  j>.  29. 

Bemff  told  of  the  murder  of  the  Galileans  by  Pilate,  LtJEE  xiii.  1-9. 
lie  replies,  and  edit;  a  paretic  lT^KiOtiug  the  fig  tree. 

Whilst  leaehin.:*  In  the  sviiar^i^ue  upon  rlie  i-abhiuh,  lie     Li:Kt;2iii.  10-1  7, 

heals  a  woman  who  had  been  sick  eighteen  years.     He 

is  relinked  for  tills  by  the  master  of  the  synagogue,  hut 

puts  iiim  to  shame.     He  eoiil.bincs  liis  journey  toward 

Jerusalem,  and  replies  to  the  eur.-tion  of  one  v.-'io  aybed     Luke  lib.  H2-:s;>. 

Him,   Are  there  Jew  ilia1.,  be  saved  ':     The  same  day  He 

is  niir'icd  by  certain  Pharisees  aeabist  Ilerod. 

Of  these  Galileans,  so  murdered  by  Pilate,  we  have  no 
other  mention,  and  cannot  tell  when  the  event  occurred. 
There  can  he  little  doubt  that  it  was  at  Jerusalem,  and 

(I. mins?;  a  foast  .*     The  relations  of  Pilate  to  the  Jews  were 
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such  as  to  make  this  act  of  cruelly  highly  probable.  He 
was  no  respecter  of  places,  and  did  not,  hesitate  upon  occa- 
sion to  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  temple.  Some  have 
supposed  these  Galileans  to  be  the  followers  of  Judas  of 
Galilee,  (Acts  v.  37,)  but  without  any  good  grounds. 
Probably  it  was  some  sudden  outbreak  at  one  of  (he  feasts, 
and  they,  perhaps  taking  part  in  it,  perhaps  only  mere 
spectators,  were  slain  by  the  Roman  soldiers  in  the  outer 
court.  That  the  event  was  recent,  and  that  it  excited 
great  indignation,  are  apparent  from  the  narrative.  The 
attempt  of  Greswell  (iii.  20)  to  connect  it  with  the  sedition 
of  Barabbas,  (Luke  xxiii.  19,)  and  to  place  it  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  hist  Passover,  and  thus  to  find  in  it  a  note  of 
time,  is  more  subtle  than  forcible,  llengst.enberg,1  suppos- 
ing.the  parable  of  the  iig  tree  was  spoken  a  year  before  the 
Lord's  death,  makes  the  murder  of  these  Galileans  to  have 
been  at  the  last  Passover  but  one,  or  that  mentioned  in 
John  vi,  4,  which  the  Lord  did  not  attend.  Of  the  tower 
that,  tell  in  Biloam,  we  have  no  knowledge. 

The  parable  of  the  fig  tree  has  been  regarded  by 
many  as  giving  a  chronological  datum  to  determine  the 
length  of  the  Lord's  ministry.5  Home  refer  the  three  years 
to  the  whole  period  before  Christ,  during  which  God  was 
waiting  for  the  Jews  ;3  some  to  the  three  polities,  judges, 
kings,  and  high  priests.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  has 
any  chronological  value.* 

The  healing  of  the  sick  woman  is  mentioned  by  Luke, 
without  any  mark  of  time  or  place,  except  generally,  that  it 
was  in  a  synagogue  and  upon  the  Sabbath.  The  decided 
manner  in  which  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  expresses  him- 
self against  the  lawfulness  of  healing  on  this  day,  indicates 
that  the  Pharisaic  party  had  determined  to  treat  such 
works  of  healing  as  a  violation  of  its  sanctity.     There  is  no 
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expression  of  sympathy  with  the  woman,  of  sorrow  at  hei 
sickness,  or  joy  at  her  recovery.  That  in  this  condemna- 
tion of  the  Lord's  act  he  was  supported  by  others,  appears 
from  v.  17.  Sueh  a  literal  adherence  to  the  law,  and  viola- 
tion of  its  spirit,  awaken  Christ's  just,  indignation,  and  He 
denounces  him  as  a  hypocrite.  Perhaps,  the  parable  of  the 
mustard  seed  and  leaven  may  have  been  repeated  here.1 

The  account  of  the  Lord's  progress,  (v.  22,)  that  "  He 
went  through  the  cities  and  villages,  teaching,  and  journey- 
ing toward  Jerusalem,"  Is  too  indefinite  to  determiue  what 
stage  of  His  journey  He  had  now  reached.  Somo  would 
refer  it  to  His  going  up  from  Perea  to  Bethany  at  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus,  (John  xi.  1-17.)  ~  Some  support  is 
thought  to  bo  found  lor  thin  in  the  Lord's  words,  (vs.  32,  38 :) 
"  Behold,  I  east,  out  devil.-;,  and  I  do  cure?  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow, and  the  third  I  shall  be  perfected.  I  must  walk 
to-day,  and  to-morrow,  and  the  day  following."  The  three 
days  are  said  to  refer  to  the  time  necessary  to  go  up  from 
Perea  to  Bethany,  and  are  to  be  literally  taken.  The 
moaning  of  His  words  then  is,  "In  three  days  I  perfect  this! 
part  of  my  work,  and  not  till  then  do  I  leave  Herod's  do- 
minions." But  even  if  the  language  is  capable  of  this  in- 
terpretation, ii.  is  certain  that  v.  ~'-,  which  speaks  of  a  jour- 
ney-to  Jerusalem,  would  not  bo  applied  to  a  journey  to 
Bethany,  which  was  rather  a  turning  aside  from  His  fixed 
route,  in  answer  to  a  special  request. 

The  time  when  the  Pharisees  came  to  Him,  to  warn  Him 
to  depart  or  Herod  would  kill  Him,  is  designated  as  the 
same  day  when  the  question  was  ashed  Him,  "Are  there 
few  that  he  saved  ? "  This  was  one  of  the  days  during 
which  He  was  teaching  and  journeying  toward  Jerusalem, 
(v.  22.)  That  Herod  should  be  spoken  of,  shows  that  Jo- 
sus  was  now  either  in  Galileo  or  Perea,  and  so  under  Ins 
jurisdiction  and  exposed  to  his  anger.  Meye: 
1  McKnight,  Meyer,  Afford.  »  Winelar,  Oo 
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Him  to  bo  still  in  Galilee,  and  thai.  IILh  reply  to  the  Phari- 
sees (v.  32)  is  to  be  understood :  "  I  have  yet  three  days  in 
which  to  labor  in  Galilee  ami  to  complete  my  work  of  cast- 
ing out  devils  and  of  lulling,  and,  then  I  must  go  up  to 
Jerusalem."  On  the  third  day  He  comes  to  the  border,  as 
related  in  xvii.  11.  But  are  the  Lord's  words  to  be  under- 
stood of  three  literal  days?1  This  literal  interpretation  is 
not  to  be  pressed.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  lan- 
guage may  not  be  understood  as  a  general  statement,  that 
His  labors  must  be  continued  tiil  He  should  perfect  them 
at  His  death  in  Jerusalem.5 

The  motive  of  the  Pharisee:;  in  thus  warning  the  Lord 
to  depart,  is  not  clear.  It  is  possible  that  they  were  His 
friends,  and  that  their  message  was  based  upon  some  infor- 
mation which  they  possessed  of  the  purposes  of  Herod,  who 
may  have  been  in  Percy,  at  Livias,  or  Machaerus.  Had 
he  been,  the  groat  publicity  with  which  the  Lord  jour- 
neyed, could  scarcely  have  failed  to  draw  the  king's  atten- 
tion to  Him,  and  to  awaken  some  suspicion  of  His  designs. 
If  not  His  fiieudri,  some  suppose  them  to  have  been  sent  by 
Herod  in  order  to  frighten  Him  from  his  territories."  This 
supposition  finds  some  support  in  His  reply,  "Go  ye  and 
tell  that  fox,"  &c.  Less  probable  is  the  supposition  that 
they  feign  themselves  to  be  .Herod's  messengers;,  in  order  to 
drive  Him  into  Judea,  where  He  can  be  more  readily  ar- 
rested by  the  priests  and  rulers.  Perhaps  tlic  simpler  expla- 
nation is  that,  without  being  sent  by  Herod,  or  having  any 
special  knowledge  of  his  plans,  they  gratify  their  malice  by 
uttering  the  threat  that  be  will  kill  Him  if  Ho  does  not  de- 
part. 

The  apostrophe  to  Jerusalem  (vs.  ;H,  35)  is  found  also  in 

1  Go  Meyer,  Aliord.  Ti.i.;,  boweve:',  ju;;kcs  it  uece-ismy  lo  reader 
TeAeuaipai,  "I  pcrfeiit  csy  works  ;"  not,  :i:;  in  our  vursJo:i,  "  I.  shf.!l  be.  per- 
fected." 

-  !jo  Liditiinsieiii,  W-JSr,  Ovvcu.  -  lleliuigbt,  Mo  jot,  Alforcl. 
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Matt,  xxiii.  37-39,  where  it  was  spoken  after  the  Lord  left 
the  temple  for  the  last  time.  From  its  nature,  and  from  the 
connection  in  which  it  stands  in  both  Evangelists,  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  twice  spoken.1  Most  who  think  it  to 
have  been  spoken  but  once,  find  its  most  fitting  place  in 
Matthew.2 

It  has  been  questioned  how  the  words,  "  Ye  shall  not 
see  me,  until  the  time  come  when  ye  shall  say,  Blessed  is  he 
that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  are  to  be  under- 
stood. The  most  obvious  meaning  is,  that  they  are  to  be 
taken  in  the  largo  prophetic  ayrtso,  and  ruier  to  His  depart- 
ure into  Heaven,  and  to  His  joyful  reception  by  the  nation 
when  He  should  come  again  in  His  kingdom.  And  this 
also  best  fits  the  conneotion  of  the  thought.  No  prophet 
could  perish  out  of  Jerusalem.  There  He  must  die,  and  af- 
terward ascend  to  God,  to  be  seen  no  more  till  the  hearts 
of  the  people  should  be  made  ready  for  Him,  Till  then 
their  house  was  left  unto  them  desolate.  The  supposition 
that  He  foretold  His  purpose  to  go  up  to  the  coming  Pass- 
over, and  that  it  there  found  its  entire  fulfilment,'  is  er- 
roneous. That  some  of  the  people  did  then  say,  (Luke  xix. 
38,)  "  Blessed  be  the  king  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,"  was  no  general,  much  less  national,  acceptance  of 
Him,  and  no  real  fulfilment  of  His  words.  Still,  some  allu- 
sion to  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  at  His  triumphal  entry- 
need  not  be  denied.1 

Dec.  782.     a.  d.  29. 

lYoin  !\-rv;i  lid  |Vfi,-K  up  to  Ji.'in.7:il---r.),  to  be  present     Jons  x.  22- !M. 
at  the  feast  of  Dedication.     Upon  the  way  He  passes 
through  the  Villa;  p  of  BclhuMy,  and  visits  Mary  and  Mar-     LlrttB  s.  38-42. 
Ilia.     Euaehing  Jeru.-iiih™,    tlir>  ,)e'vs  demand    that  ][(> 
declare  plainly  whether  He  is,  or  is  not,  the  Messiah. 
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wers  them  by  rclhri-jug  to  His  past  words  and    John  s.  25-42. 

The  Jews,  thinking  His  answer  blasphemous, 
)  stones  to  stone  Him.  He  continue:!  His  dia- 
to  them,  but  as  they  seek  to  arrest  Him,  Ho  es- 

■om  thorn,  iiml  goes  ljcymid  Jordan  to  Bethany, 
iara,)  and  abides  there.      Many  resort    to  Him, 


It  is  at  this  point  that  we  would  insert  tho  narrative  of 
John,  (x.  22-42,)  embracing  the  visit  to  the  feast  of  Dedi- 
cation, and  the  return  to  Perea.     These  events  are  omitted 

by  the  Synoptic,  as  not  falling  into  the  scope  of  their  nar- 
ratives, which  leads  them  to  mention  no  visit  at  Jerusalem 
but  the  last. 

That  tho  visit  at  Bethany,  mentioned  by  Ltikc  only, 
took  plaeo  at  this  time,  cannot  he  positively  affirmed,  but 
it  cannot  well  "be  put  earlier.  Not  improbably  it  is  placed 
by  the  Evangelist  in  its  present  position  in  the  narrative 
upon  other  than  chronological  grounds. 

The  journey,  as  it  lias  been  traced,  brings  Ilim  into  tho 
neighborhood  of  Jerusalem.  His  presence  at  the  feast  of 
Dedication  is  often  ascribed  to  the  ih.cfc  of  His  proximity  to 
the  city,  rather  than  to  any  design,  on  leaving'  Galilee,  to  be 
present.1  It  is  not  indeed  probable  that  Ho  would  go  up 
simply  because  of  the  feast,  which  lie  might  have  observ- 
ed elsewhere.  Tho  three  great  feasts,  says  Lightfoot, 
"  might  not  be  celebrated  in  any  other  place ;  but  the 
Encenia  was  kept  everywhere  throughout  the  whole 
land."  As  one  of  the  minor  feasts,  His  presence  implies 
some  special  motive.  .May  wo  not  ibid  this  in  the  character 
of  the  Lord's  last  journey?  For  a  considerable  period  He 
had  avoided  Jerusalem;  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  He 
went  up  secretly.  Now  Ho  seeks  publicity.  Wherever 
the  Seventy  go  they  proclaim  Ilim,  and  all  understand  that 
lie  appears  as  the  Ivlossiah.     Perhaps,  as  has  been  already 
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intimated,  He  may  have  designed  to  send  His  messengers 
into  Judea  ;  anil  if  they  found  a  favorable  reception,  to  fol- 
low them.  There  is  then  no  reason  why  He  should  longer 
avoid  Jerusalem.  He  will  preaeni.  Himself  before  the  priests 
and  scribes  and  rulers,  that  they  may  show  forth  what  is  in 
their  hearts ;  show  whether  they  can  yet  recognize  in  Him 
the  Messiah.  And  the  feast  of  Dedication  had  special  sig- 
nificance as  (lie  time  of  such  a  visit.  It  was  appointed  in 
eon mie mora uien  of  the  national  deliverance  by  the  Macca- 
bees from  the  oppression  of  the  Syrians,  (b.  c.  164,)  and  of 
the  cleansing  of  the  temple  and  restoration  of  the  appointed 
worship.'  It  should  not  only  have  reminded  the  Jews  of 
the  sins  that  brought  them  under  the  tyranny  of  Antiochus 
and  of  the  goodness  of  God  in  their  deliverance,  but  have 
taue,!-t  them  the  true  cause  of  their  present  Lond:ige,  anil 
awakened  hi  them  hopes  of  a  more  glorious  deliverance 
through  the  Son  of  David.  Had  the  Lord  found  them  con- 
scious of  sin,  and  humbling  thenr.-ielves  nuder  the  punish- 
ments of 'God,  the  way  would  have  been  opened  for  a  new 
cleansing  of  the  temple,  and  the  bringing  in  of  a  new  and 
nobler  worship.  But  the  feast  served  only  to  feed  their 
pride,  to  foster  their  hate  of  Roman  rule,  and  to  turn  their 
hearts  away  from  the  trite  deliverer.  A  Jada;  Maccabeus 
they  would  have  welcomed;  hut  Jesus,  whose  first  work 
must  be  to  deliver  thcni  from  sin,  found  no  favor  in  their 
eyes. 

It  is  possible,  that  some  of  the  Seventy  may  have 
preceded  Jesus  at  Jerusalem,  announcing  His  coming. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Jews  gather  around  Him,  and 
the  character  of  their  question,  "How  long  dost  thou  make 
us  to  doubt?  If  Thou  be  the  Christ,  tell  us  plainly," 
clearly  indicate  that  in  some  way  their  attention  had  been 
especially  drawn  to  Him  as  something  more  than  a  prophet, 
as  indeed  the  Christ.    If  we  compare  this  language  with 

'  l  JIuce.  iv.  52-59. 
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that  uttered.  Inii  two  months  earlier  at  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, it  appears  evident  that  His  Messianic  claims  had 
now  become  prominent.  That  the  -Tens  asked  the  question 
with  the  intent  to  make  an  affirmative  answer  the  basis  o>' 
accusation,'  is  Hot  improbable  ;  but  it  may  also  have  been 
an  honest  expression  of  doubt.  It  is  to  be  notified  that  no 
mention  is  made  of  any  preliminary  teaching  or  healing, 
%  to  call  forth  the  question.  lie  is  silent  till  it  is  ad- 
1  Him  by  the  people,  and  this  was  as  soon  as  He 
\  in  the  temple. 
The  Lord's  reply,  "I  told  you,  and  ye  believed  not," 
must  refer  to  the  general  sentiment  and  .scope  of  His  teach- 
ings ;  for  we  nowhere  have  on  record  any  express  avowal 
to  the  Jews  that  He  was  the  Messiah.  Such  an  avowal 
He  seems  -purposely  to  have  avoided.  His  own  words  were : 
"  If  I  bear  witness  of  myself,  my  witness  is  not  true.  There 
is  another  that  bearetlt  wiiness  of  me,"  (John  v.  31,  32.)  In 
conformity  to  this  general  rule,  Ho  here  refers  the  Jews  to 
His  works.  "  The  works  that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name, 
they  bear  witness  of  me;"  and  that  this  evidence  was  not 
sufficient  He  ascribes  to  their  unbelief.  This  was  riot  what 
they  wanted,  and  they  must  have  thought  it  very  remark- 
able, that  if  He  were  the  Christ,  Tie  did  not  explicitly  and 
openly  affirm  it.  They  did  not  consider  that  "  with  the 
heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness,"  and  that  the  evi- 
dence that  was  convincing  to  a  Nathanae],  was  wholly  un- 
satisfactory to  a  Caiaphas.  That  in  their  question  they  had 
no  other  than  the  current  conceptions  of  the  Messiah,  ap- 
pears from  the  eifeot  of  His  reply  upon  them.  So  soon  as 
He  began  to  speak  of  His  relations  to  God  as  His  Father, 
and  said,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one,"  they  sought  to  stone 
Him.  Tins  was  open  blasphemy,  and.  the  blasphemer  must 
bo  stoned. 

e  to  the  figure  of  the  sheep,  (v.  26,)  as  it 

>  So  .Jleyor  iifter  Luther. 
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had  been  used  by  Him  at  the  feist  of  Tabernacles,  (x.  1-18,) 
is  not  strange,  for  probably  most  of  those  now  present, 
priests,  sctibes,  and  Pharisees,  were  residents  in  Jerusalem, 
and  had  heard  1.0s  words  at  that  time.  The  interval  was 
but  two  months,  not.  so  long  that  they  could  have  forgotten 
what  He  then  said,  especially  if  i.hey  had  not  heard  Him 
since. 

This  attempt  to  take  His  life,  compared  with  that  at  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  (viii.  59,)  may  perhaps  show  less  of 
hasty  passion,  but  indicates  a  (ixed  purpose  to  destroy  Him.1 
The  attempt  to  take  Him  (v.  30)  may  have  been  with  de- 
sign to  keep  Him  in  custody  till  lie  could  be  formally  tried ; 
or  that  removing  Him  .from  the  Temple,  they  might  imme- 
diately stone  Him.  That.  His  eseapo  was  miraculous,  is  not 
said,  (hough  so  regarded  by  many.5  If  He  had  designed  to 
send  His  messengers  into  Judea,  this  new  manifestation  of 
hostility  may  have  prevented  it:  for  iff  lis  life  was  in  danger 
at  -Jerusalem,  He  could  not  have  journeyed  safely  into  other 
parts  of  the  province.  No  other  place  of  refuge  was  open 
to  Him  than  Pcrca.  Thus  the  Seventy  may  but  partially 
have  completed  their  intended  circuit,  Judea  being  shut 
against  them  ;  and  this  will  explain  why  their  labors  are  so 
briefiy  noticed  by  the  Evangelist. 

The  Lord,  now  leaving  Judea,  goes  beyond  Jordan, 
"  into  the  place  where  John  at  first  baptized."  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  was  Bethabara  or  Bethany,  (i.  28.)  Its 
position  has  already  been  considered.  The  motives  that  led 
to  its  selection  are  wholly  coiijeetnral.  That  He  sought  it 
merely  as  a  place  of  safety  from  the  Jews,  is  possible ;  but 
here,  on  the  other  hand,  lie  was  exposed  to  the  anger  of 
Herod,  (Luke  xiii.  31,  32.)  Aside  from  considerations  of 
His  personal  safety,  there  .is  much  significance  in  this  return 
to  the  place  of  His  baptism.    He  might  expect  to  find  there, 

>  LvitLnrdt,  ii.  ISO.  s  So  Lutlmn'.t ;  codra,  Meyer. 
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as  lie  did,  many  whose  hearts  hud  been  prepared  by  the 
teachings  and  baptism  of  John  for  the  reception  of  His  own 
words.  It  is  said  that  "  there  lie  abode;."  This  implies 
that  He  made  no  long  circuits  through  the  surrounding 
towns.  He  abode  in  the  town  or  district  of  Bethany,  where 
many  resorted  unto  Him,  and  where  Mary  and  Martha 
sent  to  Him  during  the  sickness  of  Lazarus.1  How  long 
He  sojourned  here  ere  He  went  up  to  Bethany,  near  Jeru- 
salem, to  raise  Lazarus,  does  not  clearly  appear.  It  is  in- 
ferred by  some,  from  the  language  of  His  disciples,  after 
He  had  proposed  to  return  to  Judea,  {xi.  1,  8,)  "  The 
Jews  of  late  sought  to  stone  Thee  '■' — w-v  £&jroui<,  *&c.,  that 
lie  had  but  just  come  from  Jerusalem.1  Much  stress,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  laid  on  this.  (See  Aetsvii.  52.)  From  the 
feast  of  Dedication  to  tho  Passover  was  about  four  months, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  hid  i' of  this,  or  more,  was  spent 
"beyond  Jordan/' in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethany.  Many 
would  place  during  this  time  much  that  Luke  relates. 
Upon  grounds  already  stated,  we  shall  assign  to  this  period 
all  from  chap.  xiv.  to  rvii.  10. 


Dec.  782.     a.  d.  29. 

The  Lord  is  invited  to  feast  with  one  of  the  chief  Luke  xiv.  1-6. 
Pharisees  on  tho  Sabbath  day,  and  there  heals  a  man 
who  bad  the  dropsy,  ami  dol'cnds  lUn  laivJuhiOsS  of  the 
act.      He    addro.-ios    tla.'    ^uustsi,   :■(.';>(  oving   them    for       "      xiv,  7-14. 
choosing  t.he  hi^li.'.-l  v.:a-A  and  ivmiuds  His  host  of  his 
duty  to  the  poor,  ami  stairs.  t'io  parnblo  of  the  great      "      xiv.  16-24. 
supper.      As  Ho  jo'irnrvi'd    on,  area!    multitudes  went       "      xiv.  25-liS. 
with  Him,  and  Ho  addresses  them  upon  the  self-denial 
rer;iiiriid  in  uiisOi[i!i.';!.      J'ni.ilie.n.s  und  sinner!!  coming  in       "      x v.  1-32. 

'  As  to  the  use  of  "  abode,"  ^bk,  see  John  ii.  12  ;  iv.  40  ;  vii.  9  ;  si.  C. 
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hi'ge  inmibws  to  heav  Him,  ibis   scribes  iind.  rhariipcs     Luke  sv.  1-32. 

murmur  that  He  should  receive  them,  ami  eat  with  them. 

He,  therefore,  utterH  several  parables,  that  of  tho  lost 

sheep,  of  the  lost  piece  of  silver,  and  of  the  prodigal 

son  ;  and  to  His  disciple;  that  <;l"  ilu;  w;l:,1;:!'u1  steward,       "      xvi.  1-1S. 

adding   admonitions  against  covetous ness.     The  Pharl-       "      xvi.  14-31. 

■cc<!   deriding  ITini,  Ik:   rebate-.;   Ibem,  am!  utters   the 

parable  ol'  l.be  rich  man  ami  L::  ::.arns.      He  ai.Mi'CHses  the       "      xvii.  1-10. 

disciples  upon  oflfenoes,  su  d  fb  giv<  neaa,  and  faith. 

The  Pharisee  by  whom  the  Lord  was  invited  to  eat 
bread,  is  described  as  "one  of  the  chief  Pharisees."  This 
may  denote  that  he  was  of  higli  social  position,  but  prob- 
ably  includes  some  official  distinction,  as  that  he  was  chief 
of  a  synagogue,  or  member  of  the  Sanhedrim.  His  motive 
In  thus  seeking  the  Lord's  society,  doe.-;  net  clearly  appear  ; 
and  it  is  possible  that,  unlike  most  of  his  seel,  lie  wished  to 
show  him  some  mark  of  respect,  perhaps  as  a  prophet,  per- 
haps as  the  Messiah.  Still  tho  Lord's  words  (v.  12)  imply 
that  he  made  the  feast  in  a  self-seeking,  ostentatious  spirit, 
and  under  the  pretence  of  hospitality  be  may  have  hidden 
an  evil  design.  It  appears  that  there  were  many  invited, 
and  that  they  were  of  the  richer  and  better  class.  It  was 
customary  for  the  Jews  to  entertain  their  friends  upon  the 
Sabbath,  although  they  cooked  no  food.  "  The  Jews'  tables 
were  generally  better  spread  on  that  day  than  on  any 
other.'" 

The  appearance  of  the  dropsical  man  at  such  a  feast,  it 
is  not  easy  to  explain.  He  could  hardly,  if  severely  ill, 
have  been  invited  as  a  guest ;  and.  it  is  said  that  alter  the 
Lord  had  "  healed  him  He  let  him  go,"  as  if  he  were  only 
accidentally  present.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  he  came 
merely  as  a  spectator,  although  eastern  customs  permit 
strangers  to  enter  houses  at  all  hours  with  great  freedom, 
and  they  are  often  present  at  feasts  merely  to  look  on. 

'  Lightfoot;   see  Trench,  Mir.  2S3. 
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Some  have  therefore  supposed  that  ho  was  intentionally 
brought  in  l>y  the  Pharisees,  to  see  if  the  Lord  would  heal 
him  on  that  day.'  But  it  is  more  probable  that  he  came  in 
faith  to  be  healed,  and  unable,  perhaps,  to  approach  the 
Lord  before  lie  entered  into  the  house,  now  forced  himself 
into  the  room  where  lie  was.  Had  he  been  a  mere  tool  in 
the  hands  of  the  Pharisee-,  it  may  well  be  doubled  whethe:' 
the  Lord  would  have  healed  him, 

MoKnight  suppo-es  the  parable  of  the  great  supper  to 
be  the  same  as  that  mentioned  by  Matt.  xxii.  2-14,  and  to 
have  been  spoken  a  second  time  in  the  temple.  But  the 
parables  are  wholly  distinct  as  a  comparison  of  the  details 
plainly  shows. 

As  the  end  of  His  ministry  drew  nigh,  and  the  hostility 
of  His  enemies  became  more  open,  the  Lord's  words  became 
more  and  more  plain  in  showing  how  much  of  self-denial 
was  involved  in  becoming  one  of  His  disciples.  The  same 
remarks  in  substance  He  had  before  made,  (Matt.  x.  37  ;} 
but  He  here  adds  new  illustrations,  lie  compares  Himself 
to  a  man  who  wishes  to  build  a  tower,  Ills  Church  ;  and  to  a 
king  who  goes  to  make  war  with  another  king,  with  the 
prince  of  this  world  ;  and  they  who  would  aid  Him  in  this 
bi.iih.lins>;,  or  in  this  warfare,  mi.isi,  be  ready  to  sacrifice,  all. 

The  great  concourse  of  publicans  and  sinners  to  Him 
cannot  be  explained  from  any  thing  in  His  language  (siv. 
25-35)  as  especially  applicable  1.0  them,  nor  as  springing  from 
their  exclusion  from  the  feast.  It  rather  marks  the  fact 
that,  now  that  His  words  had  become  more  sharp  against 
the  Pharisees,  and  the  breach  between  them  and  Him  more 
apparent,  this  class  rallied  around  Him  and  thronged  to 
hear  Him.  Much  to  the  disgust  of  the  Pharisees,  He  did 
not  disdain  even  to  eat  with  them.  Such  an  act  they 
deemed  in  the  highest  degree  unbecoming  in  one  who 
claimed  to  be  the  Messiah  ;  and  it  was  also  a  keen  reproof 
i  MoKnight,  Oosterwe,  Slier, 
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to  themselves,  who  so  scrupulously  excluded  all  publicans 
and  sinners  from  their  society. 

It  is  disputed  whether  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep,  as 
here  given  by  Luke,  is  the  same  as  that  given  by  Matt, 
xviii.  12,  13.  From  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the 
other  parables  which  Luke  has  recorded,  we  cannot  well 
doubt  that  it  was  spoken  at  the  same  time.  But  such  an 
illustration,  so  natural  and  apt,  may  have  been  used  more 
than  once,  and  been  spoken  earlier  in  Galilee,  as  Matthew 
relates.  Perhaps,  both  iti  form  and  in  meaning,  some  dis- 
tinction may  be  drawn  between  them. 

The  parables  of  the  lost  sheep,  of  the  lost-  piece  of  silver, 
and  of  the  prodigal  son,  seem  to  have  been  all  uttered  at 
once  to  the  Pharisees  and  scribes,  who  murmured  at  His 
reception  of  publicans  and  sinners.  That  which  immediately 
follows,  of  the  unjust  steward,  was  spoken  to  the  disciples  ; 
but  whether  immediately  or  after  a  little  interval,  we  have 
no  data  to  decide. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  words  addressed  to  the 
Pharisees  in  v.  1 8,  respecting  divorce  and  adultery,  are  to  be 
connected  with  the  verses  immediately  preceding;  but  the 
parable  that  follows,  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  has  plain 
reference  to  that  sect.  Whether  the  words  to  the  disciples 
(xvii.  1-10)  followed  at  once  upon  the  parable,  we  cannot 
determine. 


Jan.— Feb.  783.     a.  d.  30. 

Lazarus,  the  brother  of  Jl;i:v  and  l\!a:tha.  lieinj,'  :-kk,     JOHN  si.  1-46. 
[hey  send  a  messenger  to  the  Lord  in  Peres  to  inform 

Him  of  his  sickness.  -After  rants  ving  the  message  He 
abides  still  two  days  in  tin:  place  where  He  was.  Tali- 
jnc;  the  (listiples  v,-it';  Hi;:i,  ![..;  lIijji  .uoc-s  to  Bethany  and 
raises  Lazarus  from  the  dead.  Many  of  the  Jews  present 
believed  on  Him,  but  nt-hera  dqiiinkg  to  Jerusalem  tell 
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what  Lad  occurred  to  the  I'hari sees.  A  council  is  sum-  John  xi.  47-57. 
moned,  and  Caiiiphns  iliu  hi;:h  |irie?t  advjsea  that  He  be 
put  to  death.  JesuK,  luamiji";  this,  goun  with  His  dis- 
ciples to  a  city  called  tV-miiui,  and  His  enemies  give  a 
commandment,  that,  it  any  man  hnow  where  lie  is,  he 
should  show  it,  that  they  might  talie  Him. 

At  this  point  in  Luke's  narrative  we  insert  the  account 
given  by  John  of*  the  journey  of  Jesus  to  Bethany  to  raise 
Lazarus,  and  of  His  subsequent  departure  to  Ephraim  and 
sojourn  there.  The  Lord  waits  two  days!  after  receiving  tlic 
message  of  the  sisters  ere  He  departs  for  Bethany.  It  is 
not  certain  how  long  after  the  death  of  La/ams  He  arrived 
there.  It  is  said  (v.  17)  that  "  when  He  came  He  found 
that  lie  had  lain  in  the  grave  four  days  already."  We 
may  then  count  as  the  first,  that  on  which  the  message  was 
sent  and  received ;  tho  two  following  days  of  waiting,  and 
on  the  fourth  i  ie  departs  from  Perea  and  arrives  at  Bethany 
If  we  suppose  Lazarus  to  have  died  on  the  same  day  that 
the  message  was  sent,  and  to  have:  been  buried  the  same 
day,  as  was  customary,  (see  Acts  v.  6  and  10,)  the  day  of 
the  Lord's  arrival  was  tho  fourth  after  the  interment. 
Reckoning  a  part  of  a  day  as  a  whole,  wo  have  thus  lite  four 
days.  Lardner '  supposes  that  his  burial  was  the  day  fol- 
lowing his  death.  "If  ho  died  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  he  was  buried  on  the  second,  and  raised  on  the  fifth, 
He  had  been  dead  lour  days  complete,  and  buried  four 
days  incomplete." 

Tholuck  (in  loco)  thinks  it  improbable  that  Jesus  could 
have  made  the  journey  (perhaps  ais-SO  miles)  in  one  day, 
and  yet  arrive  in  Bethany  in  season  to  do  all  that  is  re- 
corded of  Him.  He  must  have  spent  parts  of  two  days 
upon  the  road.  He  supposes,  therefore,  that  Lazarus  died 
the  night  following  the  arrival  of  the  messenger  and  was 
buried  the  next  day,  and  that  Jesus  reached  Bethany  the 

-  Tfurkii,  n.  £'3,  note. 
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fifth  day.  Tiic  first  day  was  that  of  the  burial ;  the  second 
and  third  were  spent  in  waiting  ;  the  fourth  in  journeying  ; 
on  the  fifth  Hi.:  reaches  .Bethany  and  raises  Laxarus. 

Some  place  the  rlc;ith  of  Lazarus  on  the  last  of  the  two 
days  of  waning,  referring  in  proof  to  t"iri~t"H  words  vs.  11 
and  14.'  lie  had  wauled  till  the  death  should  take  place, 
and,  so  soon  as  it  did,  lie  announced  it  to  the  disciples,  ray- 
ing, "  Lazarus  is  dead."  Thus  He  is  made  to  reach  Beth- 
any on  the  sixth  day." 

That  the  Lord,  aiier  lie  commenced  this  journey,  went 
directly  to  Bethany,  lies  upon  the  face  of  the  narrative.3 
Yet,  some  suppose  that  much  related  by  the  Synoptists 
finds  here  its  proper  place.  Krafft  (117)  identifies  the  be- 
ginning of  the  journey  with  Mark  x.  17  :  "And  when  lie 
was  gone  forth  into  the  'way,"  &o.  •  and  Mark  x.  32,  Matt, 
xx.  17,  and  Luke  xviii.  31,  with  its  progress.  An  enumer- 
ation of  the  events  which  he  here  brings  together  will 
show  the  great  improbability  ofbis  arrangement;  the  dis- 
course upon  the  danger  of  riches,  the  reward  of  the  apos- 
tles, the  third  aiiiiouiK'.eincnt  of  His  approaching  death,  the 
strife  of  the  apostles  for  supremacy,  the  entrance  into  Jer- 
icho attended  by  crowd-:',  healing  of  the  blind  men.  inter- 
view with  5'acchoiis,  parable  of  the  pounds;  all  this  on  the 
way  to  Bethany.  Ebrard  does  not  follow  Krafft,  yet  sup- 
poses that,  as  He  was  two  or  more  days  on  the  way,  lie  may 
have  made  several  circuits.  All  suppositions  of  this  kind 
are  wholly  untenable.  The  Lord  went  to  Bethany  for  a 
special  purpose,  attended  only  by  His  ibliowers,  and  with- 
out publicity.* 

'  Bengel,  Krallt. 

2  S;-o  (Jrosivflll,  ii.  513  ;  Ebwd,  450  ;  Stiul.  «-  Krit.,  1802,  p.  65. 

1  So  Mover,  Tlsdifljuliirf,  l'.:t:3i;c-Lislt'iii,  Robinson. 

'  'I'lii:  arraiifficiiiciil:  c-i"  Midvnhiiit  is  oxtiMurdinarv.  l*l;u:irs;  T.h c.- i  1 1 ; i - ; y , 
wliera  Ho  v.-:is  s«,;:iiiniiii;j,  on  tin?  Joi'dai'  in  northern  l\'.iv.ii,  lie  suppose  ,lo- 
sua  to  hate  gum:  U  irons''  riumariu  and  Cii-il^o,  mu]  on  the  way  to  have 
boiled  tlit!  ton  li/pors,  (Lnko  xvii.  11,)  ;;nd  tin'ncc  io  .Ter.iKi'.imi,  and  from 
JiT-isiiii'iu  in  lioionny  of  Judea. 
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A  very  slight  elimination  shows  that  KrafhYs  order 
is  without  basis.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  Lord, 
going  up  to  Bethany  for  a  special  purpose,  and  this  a  con- 
siderable period  before  the  Passover,  should  have  taken  the 
Twelve,  and  said  unto  them:  "Behold,  we  go  tip  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  all  things  that  are  written  by  the  prophets  concern- 
ing the  Son  of  man,  shall  be  accomplished,"  (Luke  xviii.  31.) 
Did  the  great  multitude  that  followed  Him  from  Jericho 
go  on  with  Him  to  Bethany  ?  (Matt.  xx.  29.)  It  is  besides 
apparent  that  the  journey  through  Jericho,  made  with  such 
publicity,  bail  Jerusalem  as  its  goal,  and  that  there  v/as  i>o 
delay,  save  for  a  few  hours  at  Bethany,  preparatory  to  the 
triumphal  entry,  (John  xii.  1-12.) 

Bethany  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
some  fifteen  furlongs  (one  and  a  half  mile:;)  southeast  from 
Jerusalem.  The  etymology  of  the  name  Is  uncertain.  Ac- 
cording to  some  it  means  "  a  low  place,''  fornix  ik-prtssioiiis, 
as  lying  in  a  lifctl  e  valley  i  according-  to  others,  a  "  bouse  oi 
dates,"  or  "  place  of  palms,"  locus  (la-.-tylf/ntm'  It  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  Its  chief  interest  to  us  is 
in  connection  with  Lazarus  and  his  two  sisters.  Its  prox- 
imity to  Jerusalem,  audits  retired  position,  made  it  a  conve- 
nient and  pleasant  resting  place  for  the  Lord  upon  His  jour- 
neys to  and  from  the  leasts,  ail  hough  there  is  mention  made 
but  once  of  "I  lis  presence  there  (Lube  x.  38-42)  prior  to  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus.  It  is  now  a  small  village  of  some 
twenty  houses,  occupied  by  TSedoi.un  Arabs.  "A  wild 
mountain  hamlet,  screened  by  an  intervening  ridge  from  the 
view  of  the  top  of  Olivet,  perched  on  its  broken  plateau  of 
rock,  the  last  collection  of  human  habitations  before  the 
desert  bills  which  reach  to  Jericho — this  is  the  modern  vil, 
lage  of  El-Lazarieh."  '  Little  that  is  ancient  is  now  to  be 
found.  A  tradition,  that  dates  back  to  an  early  period, 
points  out  the  sites  of  the  houses  of  Simon  and  of  Lazarus, 
•  LigMfoot,  s.  85 ;  Winer,  i.  67.  !  Stanley,  18G. 
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imd  the  sepulchre  of  the  latter,  "  This,"  says  Porter,1  "  is  a 
deep  vault,  partly  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  partly  lined 
with  masonry.  The  entrance  is  low,  and  opens  on  a  long, 
winding,  half  ruinous  staircase,  leading  down  to  a  small 
(■handier,  and  from  tills  r.  few  steps  more  lead  down  to  an- 
other smaller  vault,  in  which  the  "body  of  Lazarus  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lain-  This  situation  of  the  tomb  in  the  centre 
of  the  village  scarcely  agrees  with  the  Gospel  narrative,  and 
the  masonry  of  the  interior  has  uo  appearance  of  antiquity. 
But  the  real  tomb  could  not  have  been  far  distant."  Thom- 
son says,  (ii.  599  :}  "  By  the  dim  light  of  a  taper  we  de- 
scended very  cautiously  by  twenty-five  slippery  steps  to  the 
reputed  sepulchre  of  Lazarus,  or  Kl-As'.aviyeh,  as  both  tomb 
and  village  are  now  called.  But  I  have  no  description  of  it 
to  give,  and  no  questions  about  it  to  ask.  It  is  a  wretched 
concern,  every  way  unsatisfactory,  and  almost  disgusting/' 
Uobinson  denies  that  the  sepulchre  now  shown  could  have 
been  that  of  Lazarus. 

The  impression  which  the  miracle  ofthe  resurrection  of 
Lazarus  made  upon  the  people  at  large,  was  very  great. 
It  was  in  all  its  circumstance:;  so  public,  and  so  well  authen- 
ticated, that  kwas  impossible  (or  the  most  sceptical  to  deny 
it,  even  if  it  did  not  lead  them  to  faith  in  Jesus.  It  is  said 
[vs.  45,  4(S,)  "  Then  many  of  the  Jews  which  came  to  Mary, 
believed  on  Him.  But  some  of  them  went  their  ways  to  the 
Pharisees,  and  told  them  what  things  Jesus  had  done." 
From  the  grammatical  eotisi  ruction,  Clever  infers  that  those 
who  went  to  the  Pharisees  were  of  those  who  believed,  and 
that  they  went  that  they  might  testify  to  them  of  the  mir- 
acle." As  all  did  not  believe  on  Him,  it  is  move  probable 
that  some  of  these  unbelievers  went  to  the  Pharisees,  and 
that  their  motive  was  evil,  The  ecclesiastical  rulers  felt  that 
it  was  now  high  time  that  soiucr.hhie;  should  be  donej  and 
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they  proceed  at  once  to  call  a  council  to  determine  what 
step*  should  be  taken.  Their  deliberation;!  ended  with  the 
resolve  that  He  should  "be  put  to  death.  This  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  decisive  and  final  rejection  of  Jesus  by  the 
Jewish  authorities.  Much  earlier  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem 
had  sought  to  slay  Him  as  a  Sabbath  breaker  and  blas- 
phemer, (John  v.  IG-18  ;)  the  Pharisees  and  Hcrodians  in 
Galilee  bad  taken  counsel  how  they  might  destroy  Him, 
(Mark  iii.  0  ;)  the  Sanhedrim  had  agreed  to  excommunicate 
any  one  who  should  confess  that  He  was  Christ,  (John  ix. 
22 ;)  on  one  occasion  officers  had  been  sent  to  arrest  Him. 
(John  vii,  32  ;)  and  there  was  a  general  impression  that 
His  enemies  would  not  rest  till  He  was  removed  out  of  the 
way,  (John  vii.  25.)  But  it  does  not  appear  that  to  this 
time  there,  had  been  a  determination  of  the  Sanhedrim,  in 
formal  session,  that,  lie  should  die.  The  miracle  at  Bethany, 
and  its  great  popular  effect,  brought  the  matter  to  a  crisis. 
The  nation,  in  its  highest  council,  presided  over  by  the 
high  priest,  decided  in  the  most  solemn  manner  that  the 
[juhlie  safety  demanded  His  death.  All  that  now  remained 
to  be  done  was  to  determine  how  His  death  could  he  best 
effected. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  how,  in  the  deliberations  of  the  San- 
hedrim, truth  and  justice  were  made  wholly  subservient  te 
selfish  policy.  That  Jesus  had  wrought  a  great  and  won- 
derful miracle  at  Bethany,  was  not  denied.  Indeed  it  was 
admitted,  and  made  the  basis  of  their  action  against  Him: 
"  If  we  let  Him  thus  alone,  all  will  believe  on  Him."  But 
on  what  ground  rested  their  fear  thai,  "  the  Romans  would 
come  and  take  away  both  their  place  and  nation"?  It 
■seems  plain  that  they  did  not  look  upon  Jesus  as  one  who, 
under  any  eireumsianees,  would  fulfil  their  .Messhmie  hopes, 
and  establish  a  victorious  kingdom.  Even  if  all  were  to 
believe  on  Him,  and  Ho  should  set  tip  Himself  as  King. 
He  could  not  resist  the  I'rr.nans.      liis  undeniable  miracles 
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could  not  authenticate  His  Messiahship.  This  strikingly 
shows  how  little  the  impression  made  "by  the  character  of 

Jesus,  His  works  and  teachings,  corresponded  to  the  preva- 
lent conceptions  of  the  Messiah.  It  was  to  the  Pharisees 
impossible  that  He,  the  teacher,  the  prophet,  should  be- 
come the  leader  of  armies,  the  asscrtor  of  their  national 
rights,  the  warrior  like  David.  They  felt  that  in  Him  their 
hopes  never  could  he  fulfilled.  Jiis  growing  popularity 
with  the  people,  if  it  led  to  insurrection,  could  only  "bring 
upon  them  severer  oppression.  In  this  point  of  view,  it 
was  better  that  He  should,  die,  whatever  might  he  His 
miraculous  powers,  than  that  all  through  Him  should 
perish. 

If,  as  the  narrative  plainly  implies,  the  Sanhedrim  held 
its  session  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  knowledge  of  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus  reached  it,  the  Lord's  departure  to 
Ephraim  could  not  have  been  long  delayed.  He  could" 
not  remain  in  Bethany  without  each  hour  putting  His  life 
in  peril.  That  He  went  :-:eeretly  to  Ephraim,  appears  from 
the  commandment  given  by  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees 
that  "  if  any  mart  knew  where  He  were,  ho  should  show 
it,  that  they  might  take  Him."  Yet  the  Twelve  seem  to 
have  accompanied  Him,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  to  have 
gathered  to  Him  there.  It  is  not  improbable  that  others, 
also,  may  have  resorted  to  Him.  Of  the  city  Ephraim,  in 
which  Ho  took  refuge,  little  is  known,  and  different  sites 
have  been  assigned  it.  In  2d  Chronicles  xh'i.  19,  mention 
is  made  of  an  Ephraim  in  connection  with  Bethel  and 
Jcsbanab.  Jo;;ephu>;-  speaks  of  Ephraim  in  connection 
with  Bethela,  or  Bethel.  It  was  a  small  town  lying  in 
the  mountainous  district  of  Judah,  and  conquered  by 
Vespasian.  Kusobius  mentions  an  Epbron  as  lying  eight 
Iloman  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.     Jerome,"  who  mentions 

i  "War,  L  a.  I>.  a  Raumer,  171. 
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the  same  place,  puts  it  at  twenty  miles.  Lightfoot  iden- 
tifies the  Ephraim  of  Chronicles,  oi'  Josephus,  and  of  the 
text.1  That  the  Ephron  of  Eusebius.  and  Jerome  is  the 
same  place,  can  scarcely  be  questioned ;  r.ml  their  conflicting 
statements  as  to  its  distance  from  Jerusalem  may  be  ex- 
plained, as  Rohinson  does,  by  the  supposition  that  the  lat- 
ter corrects  the  former.  Wieaeler  maintains  that  Euse- 
bius is  right.  Proceeding  upon  these  d:;ta,  .Robinson  thinks 
that  he  finds  the  site  of  Ephraim  in  the  modern  Taiyibeh, 
which  is  situated  about  twenty  Roman  miles  northeast  of 
Jerusalem,  and  some  fire  or  six  miles  northeast  of  Bethel, 
upon  a  lofty  hill,  overlooking  all  the  valleys  of  the  Jordan. 
This  identification  is.  accepted  by  many."  Ebravd,  however, 
denies  that  the  Ephraim  of  Josephus  can  be  identified  with 
that  of  the  Evangelist,  and  places  the  latter  southeast  from 
Jerusalem;  because  that  Jesus,  on  Ills  way  from  it  to  Jeru- 
salem, passed  ih rough  Jericho.  Sepp  places  it  in  the  laud 
of  Gilead  ;  Luthardt  regards  its  position  as  doubtful. 


783.     a.  d.  30. 

In  Ephraim  the  Lord  ii'iidcs  v.i vli  die  disciples  till     .Jons  si.  SI-,"//, 
the  npp ranch  of  tho  Passover.    Alitrle  bei'oL'C  the  feast, 
lr'.nny  ivont.  up  out  of  the   country  to  Jerusalem,  to 
perform  the  necosssrv  piu-ificiuHsis,    ami   there  was 
r)iu:!i  elisciipslou  ;is  to  lire  probahilily  of  llin  preside?, 
He  leaver  Ephrahn.  itml  begins  His  journey  toward  Je- 
rusalem, passing  along  the  horde:  hue  of  Samaria  and 
Galilee.     Upon   the  way  He  meets    and    heala  ten    Luke  xvii.  11-13. 
lienors,     liehij;  asked  by  trie  Pi :  urines  v.- lien  (he  kirir;-     Lut;;;  i:vii.  2(1-  -B7. 
dijiii  of  Cod  should  come,  Ho  replies,  and  adds  the 
i>:r,i:jle  of  Mie  iu:j-jst  jmigo.      To  e;:::au:  se]]'-ii<:kleou3     Luke  xviii.  1-14. 
persons,   lit:  spake  i!ie    pnrn.ble  of   :.hs  Pharisee  and 

i  So  Tisehendorf,  Wieseler. 

1  So  Bitter,  Porter,  Lange,  Lichicus^in,  Smith':!  Diet,  of  Bible,  Ellicott. 
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[1  lit.]]!  (Mil.      Ill";  rfJiliCP  to  lji.0  rntOS'l  :(1T1  of  Slin  PIni!  iseil'B  II  ATT.  XIS.  "-1  2, 

icqxvrdi;;  <!!v<sit;s.     I.iitle  eiiiklr™    are   brought    Lis  IIiks.  'i-1'2. 

Iliin,  ivIioki  J i'o  Wcsscs.    As  lie  is  jm-ioyinf;,  a. your.™  Matt.  xix.  13-15, 

ijiau  I'oLo'.vs  Ilim,  to  know  lio'.v  he  may  inwTit  eter-  Mark  s.  13-16. 

nal  life.     Jeans  bids  him  sell  all  that  he  has,  and  Luke  xviii.  1&-30. 

follow  Ilim,  and   proceeds   to    address    the  disuiplcs  Matt.  xix.  IS-3Q. 

upon  the  dangers   meuknt   to  ri<;;:t:s.     In  onswoi' to  Mark  x.  17-81. 
I'cler,  JIc  siicsil;:-;  or'  rhe  rewinds  th;;t  tbou'd  be  given 
the  Twelve,  and  to  nil  faithful  ui^iples.     Ho  adds  the 

parable  of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard.  Matt.  xx.  1-1C. 

Supposing  the  Lord  to  have  gone  to  Bethany,  beyond 
Jordan,  immediately  after  the  feast  of  Dedication,  or  in 
the  latter  part  of  December,  and   that  He  remained  there 

several  weeks  before  IT;1  heard  that  Laranis  was  side,  we 
may  put  His  departure  to  Ephraim  in  the  latter  part  of 
February,  or  early  In  March,  Hero  He  continued  till  the 
Passover,  which  fell  this  year  on  the  seventh  of  April.  He 
was  thus  at  Ephraim  about  six  weeks.  How  was  this  time 
spent?  It-  is  said  by  some,1  that  He  may  have  made  ex- 
cursions to  the  neighboring  villages,  or  even  to  the  Jordan 
valley.  But,  as  His  object  in  seeking  this  secluded  spot  on 
the  edge  of  the  wilderness,  was  to  avoid  the  observation 
of  His  enemies,  till  (he  appointed  hour  had  eorae,  how  could 
He  go  about  the  country,  teaching  and  preaching  ?  The 
place  of  His  retreat  must  thus  have  come  very  speedily  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Pharisees.  How  little  the  people  at 
large  knew  "where  He  was,  appears  from  i.iiu  fact  that  those 
who  went  up  early  to  the  feast,  sought  Him  at  Jerusalem. 
Besides  the  position  of  Ephraim,  though  well  fitted  for  seclu- 
sion, was  not  so  for  teaching.  We  conclude,  then,  as  the 
narrative  plainly  implies,  thai  He  was  spending  the  few  days 
that  remained  to  Ilim,  not  amidst  crowds,  nor  renewing  in 
some  scattered  villages  the  labors  of  .His  early  ministry  ;  but 
in  the  society  of  His  disciples,  teaching  them  -such  truths 
as  they  could  receive,  and  preparing  them  for  their  labors, 
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after  He  should  Himself  be  taken  from  them.  Doubtless, 
also,  this  period  gave  Jlim  many  opportunities  of  solitary 
communion  with  His  Father." 

The  fact  that  He  had  been  present  at  the  last  two  feasts 
in  Jerusalem,  led  the  people  to  expect  that  Jesus  would 
also  he  present  at  the  Passover.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  He  had  withdrawn  from  public  observation,  and  as  the 
Jews  had  endeavored  to  I  earn  the  pla.ee  of  His  concealment 
in  order  to  arrest  Him,  it  was  doubtful  whether  He  would 
dare  to  come  a:id  brave  their  enmity.  That  many  should 
assemble  before  the  feast,  was  made  necessary  by  the  laws 
respecting  purification.' 

IdeniiTyiag  Epliraim.  wiih  the  modem  Taiyibeh,  the  dis- 
tance to  the  border  line  of  Galilee  and  Samaria  was  not 
great.  If  He  left  the  former  early  in  the  morning,  He  may 
have  reached  the  latter  in  the  afternoon.  That  He  was 
accompanied  by  others  than  the  Twelve,  appears  from  the 
statement  (Matt.  xx.  17)  that  "He  took  them  apart  in  the 
way ;  "  and  from  the  mention  of  Salome,  {v.  20.)  As  the 
time  for  concealment  was  now  past,  and  it  was  His  purpose 
to  enter  Jerusalem  with  all  publicity,  it  in  probable  that  He 
directed  His  course  to  the  Jordan  with  a  view  to  meet  the 
pilgrims  from  Galilee,  who  took  this  way  to  the  feast.  So 
soon  as  He  came  into  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  He  would 
meet  the  larger  proec.ssion.-i  that  came  iVom  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  by  the  road  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  river;  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jericho  •would 
meet  those  who  crossed  the  ford  from  the  eastern  side. 
What  multitudes  attended  the  feasts,  especially  this  feast, 
appears  from  Josephns.'-  From  actual  count,  it  appears  that 
at  a  given  Passover  25C!,.:>00  paschal  lambs  were  slain  ;  and, 
allowing  ten  persons  to  each  lamb,  which  was  tlse  smallest 
allowable  number,  the  participants  amounted  to  2,565,000 
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persons.  Admitting  that  this  number  is  greatly  exagger- 
ated, there  is  no  question  that  immense  multitudes  were 
always  present :  and  all  the  roads  loading  to  Jerusalem,  for 
several  days  before  and  after  the  feasts,  were  thronged  with 


As  to  the  name  or  position  of  the  village  where  the  ten 
lepers  met  Him,  we  know  nothing  more  than  that  it  was  on 
the  border  of  Samaria.  It  would  seem,  from  the  gathering 
together  of  so  many  lepers  in  one  place,  that  the  Lord's 
journey  was  widely  known.  The  title  by  which  they  ad- 
dress Him,  "Jesus,  Easier,"  indicates  laith  in  Him  as  a 
prophet  rather  than  as  Messiah. 

When  or  where  the  question  of  the  Pharisees  (v.  20) 
respecting  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  was 
addressed  to  Him,  we  have  no  data  to  determine.  The 
point  of  the  question  concerns  the  timer  When  wilt 
thou,  announcing  thyself  as  the  Messiah,  visibly  set  up 
thy  kingdom  ?  Probably  it  was  asked  in  mockery ;  but, 
if  honestly  meant,  it  could  not  be  answered  as  a  matter  of 
mere  chronology.  His  words  that  follow,  to  the  disciples, 
(vs.  22-3Y,)  contain  many  expressions  almost  identical  with 
those  afterward  employed  by  Him  in  His  discourses  re- 
specting the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  (Matt.  24.)  giving 
some  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  here  recorded  out  of 
their  order. 

The  parable  of  the  unjust  judge  stands  in  obvious  con- 
nection with  the  discourse  immediately  preceding;  but 
that  of  the  publican  and  Pharisee  may  have  been  spoken 
later. 

The  question  concerning  divorce  is  found  both  in  Mat- 
thew and  Mark,  and  is  tile  first  event  related  by  them  in 
their  account  of  the  last  journey  from  Galileo  to  Judea. 
Whether  it  should  he  inserted  here,  or  look  place  earlier, 
we  have  no  data  to  determine.  Being  mentioned,  however, 
by  them  both  just  before  the  incident  of  the  blessing  of  the 
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children,  which  Luke  also  mentions,  this  seems  the  most 
fitting  place.  Perhaps  this  question  may  refer  to  the  dis- 
putes of  the  Jewish  schools,  one  of  which  permitted  divorces 
for  many  causes,  even  very  flight  ones  ;  the  other  only  for 
adultery.1 

All  the  Synoptists  mention  the  blessing  of  the  children. 
It  is  plain  thai,  ihmr  parents  were  those  who  honored  the 
Lord,  and  valued  His  blessing.  Perhaps  it  may  point  to 
His  near  departure  from  tins  scene  of  labor.1  The  demand 
of  Jesus  upon  the  young  ruler  to  sell  all  that  he  had  and 
give  to  the  poor,  was  something  unexpected,  Such  a  de- 
mand was  totally  at  variance  with  the  popular  conceptions 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  in  which  all  Jew;;  confidently  be- 
lieved that  every  form  of  temporal  blessing  would  abound. 
The  question  of  Peter  indicates  how  much  bis  thoughts 
were  engrossed  with  the  rewards  and  honors  of  that  king- 
dom, which  all  now  thought  to  be  near  at  hand. 


March,'  783.     a.  d.  30. 

[."poll   till?  way  to   .Ji»n;s,iki:ii,  tin.1  liiscTjili'rf  were  >Lu:K  :;.  S2-Si. 

iitnnxwl  ami  filliji.l  wii'i  Fear,   buhol'ihi;;   .iesii-   ~i;l]i;;  JI ATT.  XX.  17-19. 

before  Ihem.     Ho  announces  to  die  Twelve  privately  Lehk  xvjii.  81-34, 
His  iitnivoaclii!!^  (lcni.li  ami  resmTcution,  hut  His! words 

were  not  understood.     Afterward  Jwneii   si.nii  John,  Matt.  sx.  20-2S. 

with  their  mor.her  Pidorue,  eim.e  So  Him,  asking  fc-r  Maui:  a,  Bi— 13. 
;i;e  Mills  of  honor  in  ll'.-,  ldn:.dmn.     lie  ilejiics  their 
request.     The  jeulousy  of  tim  other  apostles. 

Upon  the  way,  and  probably  soon  after  reaching  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  He  took  the  Twelve  apart,  and  an- 
Bounced  to  them,  for  the  third  time,  His  approaching  death, 
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but  with  greater  particularity  than  before,  lie  now  speaks 
of  the  moi'c  oi'  His  death  :  that  it  must  l;e  by  cruciiixion  ; 
that  lie  should  ho  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  iJentiies, 
and  by  them  bo  moeked  and  scourged.  That  this  announce- 
ment  was  made  early  in  the  journey,  appears  from  the  use 
of  the  present  tense  :  "  Behold  wo  go  up  to  Jerusalem."  ' 
Mark  adds,  "  And  J  esus  went  before  them  ;  and  they  were 
amazed  ;  and  as  they  followed  they  won;  afraid."  As  this 
amazement  and  tear  were  previous  to  His  informing  them 
what  was  about  to  befall  Him,  it  indicates  that  there  was 
something  unusual  in  His  manner,  something  that  awed  and 
appalled  them.3  Luke  informs  us  that,  notwithstanding  the 
Lord's  words  were  so  plain  and  express,  "  they  understood 
none  of  these  things,  and  this  saying  was  hid  from  them, 
neither  knew  they  the  things  which  were  spoken."  An 
undefined  sense  that  some  great  and  awful  event  was  im- 
pending, seems  for  a  little  while  to  have  had  possession  of 
their  minds  ;  font,  even  now,  of  its  real  nature  they  had  no 
just  conceptions.'  They  knew  why  He  had  sought  refuge 
in  Ephraim,  and  that  to  go  to  Jerusalem  was  to  expose 
Himself  to  the  malice  of  the  Pharisees,  (John  xi.  8  and  16,) 
and  momentary  doubts  of  the  result  troubled  and  depressed 
them.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  seen  so  many 
proofs  of  His  mighty  power  in  Galilee,  and  the  resurrection 
of  Lazarus  was  so  fresh  in  their  memories,  that  they  could 
not  believe  that  His  life  could  be  taken  by  violence,  or 
against  His  will.  That  He  should  voluntarily  yield  Him- 
self up  as  a  victim,  was  wholly  inconceivable  ,  and  His 
plainest  words  could  not  change  their  long  preconceived 
and  deeply-rooted  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Mes- 
sianic kingdom.     All  TTis  predictions  respecting  His  suffer- 

i  Sec  Lichtiiiistoin,  870. 

'  Mover,  fi)".l:jivi:.;;  a.  (Moreii t  reuiu.H;,  :n:i«os  two  jin.i-1.lr-s  :  Miri«  ivlin  m- 
aiaiasd  behind  in  tlifir  iuriiiMiiiiliii,  and  oiiiers  who  followed  Him,  but  with 
fear.     The  received  test  is  lliLuv.-eu  Ly  I^i.iei;Hjjif  and  Alford. 
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ings  and  death,  though  explicit  in  the  letter,  they  so  inter- 
preted as  to  harmonize  with  a  victory  over  all  His  enemies, 
and  a,  triumphant,  reign. 

A  striking  commentary  upon  Luke's  statement,  that  the 
disciples  understood  none  of  the  Lord's  words,  is  found  in 
tl;o  request  of  Salome,  that  her  two  sons,  James  and  John, 
might  fill  the-  highest  places  in  His  kingdom.  It  has  al- 
ready been  noted,  that  the  sending  out  of  the  Seventy,  and 
the  peculiar  character  of  this  journey  to  Jerusalem,  had 
awakened  very  strong  expectations  that  the  day  was  very 
near  when  He  would  openly  and  successfully  assert  His 
claims  to  the  throne  of  His  father  David.  Perhaps  Salome 
and  her  sons  may  have  had  in  mind  His  promise,  spoken 
several  months  earlier,  (Matt.  xix.  28,)  that  the  twelve 
apostles  should  sit  in  the  regeneration  on  twelve  thrones, 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ;  and  believed  that  the 
time  for  its  fulfilment  was  near.  The.  request  was  made  by 
her  in  person,  but  her  sons  were  also  present,  and  the 
Lord's  reply  was  addressed  to  them.  Probably  it  was 
made  some  few  hours  after  He  bad  spoken  to  the  Twelve 
of  His  sufferings  and  death  ;  perhaps  when  they  were  draw- 
ing near  to  Jericho,  and  had  already  been  joined  by  troops 
of  the  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  feast.  The  excitement 
of  the  occasion,  the  tumult  of  the  multitude,  and  the  joy 
and  honor  with  which,  the  Lord  was  greeted,  would  natu- 
rally drive  from  their  minds  the  sombre  impression  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  journey.  What  the  expectations  of 
most  of  those  who  accompanied  Him  were,  clearly  appears 
from  Luke's  words,  (xix.  11  :)  "They  thought  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  should  immediately  appear."  Under 
these  ci  renin  stances,  it  was  not  strange  that  Salome  and 
her  sons  should  present  their  request. 
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March,  783.     a.  d.  30. 

As  in  company  with  the  urij-.v-:l  of  pilgrims  He  up-     L;:kk  xriii,  nSntS. 
pra»'jl:.i:s  .lunoiio,  two  Khxl   men,  Kittine;  by  I.Ue  vny      Matt.  \x.  £9-34. 
!=i'.iii  h;'_-ji])!.;,  ai.i'.he-s  Him  sis  Ibe.  Sun  (:■''   David,  be-     JUm;  s. -Hl-»2. 
feceliin;:  Ithn  t<i  restore  iheh-  »kht.     He  heals  them, 
iiml  they   iblhw  ilhii.      K'lteiin;;   <Tc-r  iciio,  He  meets     LikE  sis.  1-10. 
Zateheus,  :nv.\  goes  to  his  house,  where  He  remains 
ihi:,!ii^  Llit:  r.'i:^'.     J'n  riie.  ;ni.;i[;i:i,:-,  wria:  jitiout  to  de- 
par!,    lie  spcuk-s  io   liia    people    ibe.    parable,   of  the     LeKn  sis.  11.-28. 
pounds.      Ho    leaves  Jerieho,    and    tlie    same    day 
reaebe;:  IleihaiL}',  iio;ll-  JeLUsalcm. 

The  account  of  the  healing  of  the  blind  men  is  differently 
related  by  the  Synoptists,  hoth  aa  to  the  place  and  the 
number  of  persons.  Matthew  and  .Mark  make  it  to  have 
taken  place  as  Jesus  was  leaving  Jericho  ;  Luke,  as  He  was 
entering  it.  Matthew  mentions  two  blind  men ;  Mark  and 
Luke  mention  but  one.  Of  these  discrepancies  there  are 
several  solutions ; 

1st. — That  three  blind  men  were  healed  ;  one  mentioned 
by  Luke,  as  He  approached  the  city;  two  mentioned  by 
Matthew,  (Mark  speala  only  of  one,)  as  He  was  leaving  the 
city.1    Some,  as  Osiander,  make  four  to  have  been  healed. 

2d. — That  the  cases  of  healing  were  two,  and  distinct ; 
one  being  on  His  entry  into  the  city,  the  other  on  His  de- 
parture." Accordim;  to  this  whilion,  Matthew  combines  the 
two  in  one,  and  deeming  the  exact  time  and  place  unim- 
portant, represents  them  as  both  oee.urring  at  the  departure 
of  the  Lord  from  the  city. 

3d. — That  two  were  healed,  and  hoth  at  His  entry ;  but 

■  Kitto,  Augustine,  Morrison. 

=  Liiilitfoof,  Ehord,  livi'.ii'i,  Ti^hc.'.uorr,  Wieseler.  Cr?sv.-ctl,Buclier,lex, 
Meander. 
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one  being  better  known  than  tlie  other,  he  only  is  men- 
tioned by  Mark  and  Luke.* 

ith. — That  one  of  the  blind  men  sought  to  be  healed 
as  the  Lord  approached  the  city,  but  was  not;  that  the 
next  morning,  joining  himself  to  another,  they  waked  for 
Him  by  the  gate,  as  He  was  leaving  the  eity,  and  were 
both  healed  together.  Luke,  in  order  to  preserve  the  unity 
of  his  narrative,  relates  the  healing  of  the  former,  as  if  it 
had  taken  place  on  the  afternoon  of  the  entry.' 

5th.— That  only  one  was  healed,  and  he  when  the  Lord 
left  the  city.  Matthew,  according  to  his  custom,  uses  the 
plural  where  the  other  Evangelists!  use  the  singular.3 

oi/i. — That  Luke's  variance  with  Matthew  and  Mark,  in 
regard  to  place,  may  bo  removed  by  interpreting  (xviii.  35) 
"  as  He  was  come  nigh  to  Jericho,"  a>  rto  tyyguv  auroc  at 
Ieptvw,  m  the  general  sense  of  being  near  to  Jericho,  but 
without  defining  whether  He  was  approaching  to  it,  or  de- 
parting from  it.  Its  meaning  here  is  determined  by  Mat- 
thew and  Mark :  He  was  leaving  the  city,  but  still  near  to 
it.  Luke,  like  Mark,  mentions  only  the  more  prominent 
person  healed.* 

Other  solutions  of  the  discrepancy  in  regard  to  place, 
have  been  given,  as  by  jSTeweome,1'  that  Jesus  spent  several 
days  at  Jericho,  that  He  went  out  of  the  city,  as  mentioned 
by  Matthew  and  Mark,  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  that 
on  His  return  He  healed  the  blind  men  ;  by  McKnight,' 
that  there  were  two  Jerichos,  old  and  new;  and  the  blind 
men,  sitting  on  the  road  between  them,  were  healed  as  the 
Lord  was  departing  from  one  and  entering  the  other  ;  by 

1  T)ijiii!i':i'j;p  \:i  l™>.     N  en-come,  l.irli^i.ik'iu,  T>'ric<Ilieb. 

=  Bengcl,  Sticr,  Trench,  Etlicott.  See  a  modification  of  this  view  in 
McKKiglit,  and  anothsr  i:i  Liuij^  1111  Matt.  xs.  30. 

3  Oo<l.ei-ec  on  Iiu';c  ;  Da  Costa. 

<  Grot-ins  on  Matt.  sat.  30 ;  Clcricua,  Diss.  ii.,  Ciinon  vi. ;  Pilkiugton,  cited 
in  Townsund  v,  33  ;  Kobinson.  Jams,  Owes. 

«  Har.,  275.  '  Har.,  ii.  93. 
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Paul  us,  (iii.  41,)  that  there  was  a  multitude  of  pilgrims  with 
Jesus,  and  that  the  front  ranks  of  the  procession  were  leav- 
ing the  city  as  He  was  entering  it. 

Olshav.sen  iun.1  iiiggeubach  decline  to  attempt  to  har- 
monize  the  accounts,  regarding  the  diffidences  as  unhnpor- 
tant.  Meyer  and  l>e  Wette  suppose  the  Evangelists  to. 
have  followed  di.tleivnt  traditions,  and  find  the  discrepancies 
invincible.  With  them  Alibrd  agrees  in  substance  :  "  The 
only  fair  account  of  such  diiicrenee?;  is,  that  they  existed  in 
sources  from  which  each  Evangelist  took  his  narrative." 
The  supposition  that  two  were  healed  separately,  or  that 
there  were  two  distinct  miracles  combined  by  Matthew  in 
one,  he  characterizes  as  "  perfectly  monstrous  ;  and  would 
at  once  destroy  the  credit  of  Matthew  as  a  truthful  re- 
lator." Norton  (ii,  302)  observes  :  "  The  difference  in  the 
accounts  of  the  Evangelists  is  entirely  nu important,  except 
as  serving  to  show  that  they  are  independent  historians; 
and  it  is  idle  to  try  to  make  them  agree  by  the  forced  sup- 
positions, to  which  some  commentators  have  resorted." 
It  is  most  probable  that  two  were  healed,  though  one  only 
is  mentioned  by  Mark  and  Luke. 

None  of  the  Evangelists  state  al.  what  iime  of  the  day 
Jesus  reached  Jericho,  but  it  was  probably  in  the  after- 
noon. The  distance  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  nature  of  the 
country  through  which  the  road  passed,  may  have  made  it 
difficult  or  impossible  to  go  on  to  Bethany  that  night,  and 
there  was  no  intervening  village  where  they  could  encamp. 
That  Jesus  did  spend  the  night  at  Jericho,  appears  from 
His  words  to  Zaccheus,  (Luke  xix.  5,)  "To-day  I  must 
abide  at  thy  house;"  and  from  the  murniuriugs  of  the  peo- 
ple, (v.  V,)  "That  He  was  gone  to  be  a  guest,  (KUTaXwnu,) 
with  a  man  that  is  a  sinner."  '  This  visit  of  the  Lord  to  the 
house  of  a  publican,  although  a  chief  among  his  class,  and 

i.  12  ;   do  Mi'.ver,  Alfuvd,  tires- 
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rich,' did  not  escape  strong  animadver-i.oi'..  Si.  was  regarded. 
by  the  people  at  large,  and  perhaps  also  by  some  of  His 
own  disciples,  as  an  act  unworthy  of  His  high  claims.  In 
popular  estimation,  publicans,  who*':  calling  so  odiously  re- 
minded them  of  Roman  domination,  were  no  fit  hosts  for 
Him  whom  they  fondly  believed  to  be  now  on  His  way  to 
Jerusalem  to  proclaim  Himself  the  king.  The  conversation 
between  the  Lord  and  Zaceheus  (vs.  S-10)  apparently  took 
place  in  the  court  of  his  house,  or  near  the  entrance,  where 
the  crowd  had  followed.  Olshausen  supposes  it  to  have 
been  on  the  morning  of  His  departure,  but  there  is  no  good 
ground  for  this.  It  is  not  certain  where  the  parable  of  the 
nobleman  (vs.  11-27)  was  spoken,  but  it  would  seem  from 
the  connection  that  He  was  still  standing  by  the  door  of 
Zaccheua'  house.1  Some,  who  suppose  that  He  merely 
passed  a  few  hours  with  Zaceheus,  aad  then  journeyed  on 
toward  Bethany  the  same  day,  make  all  from  vs.  8-27  to 
have  been  spoken  at  Ills  departure.3  We  need  not,  how- 
ever, understand  v.  28  as  meaning  that,  immediately  after 
He  had  uttered  the  parable,  He  went  up  to  Jerusalem. 

Of  Zaccheus  little  more  is  known  than  is  here  related, 
He  was  not,  as  some  have  said,  a  heathen ;  but,  as  appears 
both  from  his  name  and  from  v.  0,  of  Jewish  descent.'  Ho 
was  a  chief  publican,  or  head  collector  of  the  taxes,  having 
the  other  publicans  of  that  region  under  him.  Jericho  was 
rich  in  balsams,  and  thereibre  much  toll  was  collected  here. 
According  to  tradition,  Zaccheus  became  bishop  of  Csesa- 
rea.  A  tower,  standing  in  the  modern  village  of  Riha,  is 
still  shown  as  the  "house  of  Zaocheus." 
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FROM   TITTI  ARRIVAL  AT  BETHANY   TO   THE  RESURRECTION ; 
OR  FROM  MARCH  81st  (8th  NISAN)  TO  APRIL  9th  (ITth  KISAH) 


Friday,  31st  March — Saturday,  1st  April. 

A;y;vi[>i;  &l  Bethany,  Ho  abii!'.'~  ikrre  Hi-  ijio  nirrlit,     John  lii.  1-9, 
The  nest  day  ITf  sups  iviili  Simon,  a  leper, — Lazarus,     Matt.  xsvi.  6-13. 
MisrL-hil,  aud  .Msll v bob i;j;  ]irn=out.      lion}  I  io  is  anohiii.'d     JUa2K  .\iv.  3-9, 
by  Mary,  v.-liILi  Judas  and  oihms  arc  uiriry  at  so  great 
waste.      At  cvoi'.,  nif.iiy  ixune  out  of  Jovusilovn  to  see 
Him  and  Lazarus.      Tl:(!  ruior,-  iu  liie  oily  licaviti^  tliii,     John  xii.  10,  II, 
ooiisnit  bo'.1."  riioy  ".nay  pul  Liuku-us  als:i  lo  (kitlli. 

The  date  of  the  arrival  at  Bethany  is  to  lie  determined 
from  the  statement  of'Jolm,'(xii.  3.)  that  II e  came  "six  days 
"before  the  Passover."  But  how  shall  these  six  days  be 
reckoned  ?  Shall  both  extremes,  the  day  o!"  1  lis  arrival  and 
the  Passover,  be  included,  or  both  excluded  ?  or  one  inclu- 
ded and  one  excluded  ?  The  latter  mode  of  computation 
is  more  generally  received.  Adnpthig  this  mode,  we  reckon 
from  the  Passover  exclusive  to  the  day  of  arrival  inclusive. 
But  here  a  new  question  meets  us.  What  day  shall  be 
reckoned  as  the  Passover,  the  14th  or  15th  Nisan?    The 
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i  of  Moses  is  express,  (Levit.  xxiij.  5,)  "In  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month  at  even  is  the  Lord's 
Passover."     Counting  backward  from  the  fourteenth  and 

excluding  it,  the  sixth  day,  or  trie  diiy  of  the  arrival  at  Beth- 
any, was  the  8th  Nisan.1  What  day  of  the  week  was  this? 
If  the  fourteenth  fell  on  Thursday,  the  eighth  was  on  Fri- 
day preceding ;  if  on  Friday,  the  eighth  was  on  Saturday, 
or  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 

Owing  to  these  differences  in  the  modes  of  computation, 
very  different  results  are  reached  by  harmonists.  Robin- 
son, including  both  extremes,  and  counting  from  the  four- 
teenth, or  Thursday,  makes  Him  to  have  arrived  on  Satur- 
day tlio  ninth.  Strong,  computing  the  same  way,  but 
making  the  fourteenth  to  fall  on  Friday,  makes  the  arrival 
on  Sunday  the  tenth.  Greswell,  including  one  extreme, 
and  placing  the  Passover  on  Friday,  makes  it  to  have  been 
on  Saturday.  Luthardt,  counting  Thursday  the  15th  as 
the  Passover,  makes  it  to  have  been  on  Sunday.  Most, 
however,  making  the  fourteenth  Thursday,  place  it  on  Fri- 
day the  eighth.3  And  this  seems,  on  other  grounds,  the 
most  likely.  That  Jesus  would,  without  necessity,  travel 
on  the  Sabbath,  wo  cannot  suppose ;  much  less  that  Ho 
would  go  on  that  day  from  Jericho  to  Bethany,  a  distance 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles.*  Some,  as  Robinson,  suppose 
that  He  went  on  that  day  only  a  Sabbath  day's  journey; 
but  that  He  should  have  come  on  Friday  so  near,  and  then 
have  encamped,  to  finish  the  journey  after  sunset  of  the 
Sabbath,  is  not  probable.  The  supposition  of  Greswell, 
that  He  spent  that  night  at  the  house  or  Zaecheus,  who 
lived  between  Jericho  and  Bethany,  and  went  on  to  Beth- 
any the  next  day,  is  wholly  without  proof,  and,  besides, 
does  not  meet  the  difficulty.    We  infer  that  He  did  journey 

1  So  jruyci1,  Alford. 

''  Friuiilio'j,  liucher,  Wieselcr,  Liditcnslcin,  TUoiu-!,. 
'  Wieseler,  8T8. 
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directly  from  Jericho  to  Bethany  first,  from  the  fact  that 
the  whole  intervening  country  is  a  wilderness,  without  city 
or  village,  where  no  one  would,  without  necessity,  spend 
the  night ;  second,  that  lie  was  with  the  crowd  of  pilgrims, 
whose  coarse  was  direct  to  Jerusalem,  and  who  would  natr 
urally  so  arrange  their  movements  as  to  reach  it  before  the 
Sabbath. 

We  can  easily  understand  why  the  Lord  should  desire 
to  stop  at  Bethany  rather  than  go  on  to  tho  city.  Hero 
He  found  repose  and  peace  in  a  household,  whose  members 
were  bound  to  Him  by  the  strongest  ties  ;  and  here,  in  se- 
clusion and  quiet,  He  could  prepare  Himself  for  the  trials 
and  anguish  of  the  coming  week  ;  and  here  continued  to  be 
His  home  till  His  arrest. 

The  distance  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem  is,  according  to 
Josephus,1  a  hundred  and  fifty  furlongs;  and  from  the  Jor- 
dan to  Jericho,  sixty.  Porter  estimates  the  former  at  five 
and  a  half  hours,  and  the  latter  at  two  hours.  From  Jeri- 
cho to  Bethany  is  about  fifteen  miles;  and  all  travellers 
agree  in  describing  the  way  as  most  difficult  and  dreary. 

It  is  much  disputed  when  the  supper  was  made  for 
the  Lord.  John  merely  says :  "  Then  Jesus,  six  days  be- 
fore the  Passover,  came  to  Bethany — there  they  made  Him 
a  supper."  This  does  not  determine  whether  the  supper 
was  upon  the  day  of  i  lis  arrival,  or  the  next,  or  even  later ; 
Still  the  more  obvious  interpretation  is,  that  it  was  that  day 
or  the  next.  Ho  also  gives  us  another  note  of  time,  in  v. 
12  :  "  On  the  next  day  much  peo  pie . . .  took  branches  of  palm 
trees,"  &e.  But  to  what  is  this  (;  next  day  '■'  related  ;  to 
the  events  immediately  preceding  (vs.  !),  10)  the  visit  of 
many  of  the  Jews  to  iSetliany,  and  the  consultation  of  the 
chief  priests,  or  to  the  day  oTlTis  arrival  at  Bethany?  If  to 
the  latter,  as  by  Meyer,  the  supper  must  have  been  in  the 
evening  of  the  day  of  His  arrival ;  if  to  tho  former,  as  by 
"  War,  4.  3.  8. 
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Friodlieb,  it  is  loft  undetermined.  Those  who  put  His  arrival 
at  Bethany  on  Saturday,  or  Sunday,  put  the  supper  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  ;  but  most  of  those  who  put  the  ar- 
rival on  Friday,  put  the  supper  on  the  folio  wing  evening,  or 
the  evening  of  the  Sabbath.  And  this  seems  most  prob- 
able ;  for  the  language,  "  there  they  made  Him  a  supper," 
implies  that  it  was  a  feast  given  specially  in  His  honor,  and 
not  an  ordinary  repast.1  The  presence  of  the  Jews  from 
Jerusalem,  at  Bethany,  is  thus,  too,  most  easily  explained  ; 
the  sojourn  of  Jesus  over  the  SaLbal.li  giving  ample  time 
for  His  arrival  to  become  known,  and  for  all  who  wished  to 
visit  Ilira. 

That  the  supper  mentioned  by  Matthew  (xxvi.  G-13) 
and  Mail;,  (xiv.  3-9,)  is  identical  with  this  of  John,  has 
been  questioned,  but  without  good  ground:;.1  But  if  iden- 
tical, why  do  the  former  place  it  in  such  direct  relation  to 
that  assembling  of  the  chief  priests  which  took  place  two 
days  before  the  Passover  ?  From  this  relation  many  have 
inferred  that  Matthew  and  Mark  narrate  it  in  chronological 
order,  and  that  John  mentions  it  by  anticipation.3  If  so,  it 
was  upon  the  evening  following  Tuesday.  But  the  argu- 
ments for  this  order,  arc  not  convincing.  A  close  exami- 
nation of  Matt.  xxvi.  and  Mark  xiv.,  shows  us  that  the  ac- 
count of  the  supper  is  brought  in  parenthetically.  Two 
days  before  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  tiie  chief  priests  and 
elders  hold  a  council  at  the  palace  of  Caiaphas,  the  high 
priest,  and  consult  how  they  may  kill  Jesus.  They  dare 
not  arrest  Him  openly,  and  with  violence,  but  will  do  it  by 
subtlety  ;  yet,  even  this  they  fear  to  do  during  the  feast. 
The  result  of  their  consultation  thus  was,  that  the  arrest 
be  postponed  till  the  fea']t  was  past     But  the  Lord  had 

'  As  to  feasts  upon  the  Sabbath,  sra  Luke  xiv.  1 ;   Winer,  ii.  41  titid  346. 

a  LidiLfbot,  Clwicjs,  A.  Clarke,  Jklink-h',  Whitby,  miiku  tiioiii  distinct. 
See,  contra.  Michaslin  in  Tov.'^snn],  ]:art  r.  note  Z1. 

J  Bynaeus,  Newcome,  Robinson,  Da  Costn.  Widtclauis,  Oivun. 
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declared,  that  after  two  days  was  the  Passover,  and  then 
He  should  be  betrayed  to  be  crucified.  Matthew  and  Mart, 
therefore,  proceed  to  show  how  the  Lord's  words  were  ful- 
filled through  the  treachery  of  Judas,  and  the  priests  and 
elders  made  to  change  their  resolution.  This  apostate, 
coming  to  the  priests,  oilers  to  betray  liiia  into  their  hands, 
and  will  do  it  so  soon  as  an  opportunity  presents.  Tims 
the  matter  is  left  between  Judas  and  them,  and  they  await 
his  action. 

Turning  now  to  the  account  of  the  supper,  we  ask  why 
it  is- thus  interposed  between  the  consultation  of  the  priests 
and  the  action  of  Judas  ?  Plainly  that  it  may  explain  his 
action.  He  was  offended  that  so  much  money  should  be 
wasted  at  the  anointing  of  the  Lord,  and  in  his  covet  ous- 
ncs.s,  as  here  revealed,  we  find  the  explanation  of  his  subse- 
quent treachery.  But  it  is  said  that  neither  Matthew  nor 
Mark  make  any  special  mention  of  Judas  at  the  supper, 
and,  therefore,  give  no  explanation  of  his  treachery.  They 
say  only  that  certain  of  the  disciples  were  displeased.  It 
must  be  admitted,  that  had  we  not  the  narrative  of  John, 
it  would  not  be  obvious  why  they  should  mention  this  sup- 
per in  this  connection.  There  may  be  some  reason,  un- 
known to  us,  why  they  omit  the  name  of  Judas,  as  the  one 
chiefly  offended.  Yet,  even  with  this  omission,  an  impar- 
tial reader  could  hardly  fail  to  infer  that  Matthew  and  Mark 
design  to  say  that  Judas,  the  one  of  the  Twelve  who  went 
to  the  priests  to  betray  Jesus,  was  one  of  those  that  had 
indignation ;  and  that  to  the  supper  at  Bethany  we  may 
trace  the  immediate  origin  of  the  treachery  they  relate. 
Some,  however,  think  the  sapper  to  be  mentioned  here 
upon  other  grounds.'  There  is  nothing  in  the  language 
of  Matthew  or  Mark,  which  necessarily  implies  that  this 
supper  took  place  two  days  before  the  Passover ;  for  the 

>  Ebrard,  47i;  Strong,  Har.,  noto  51. 
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statement  of  the  former,  (v.  14,)  "Then  Judas.  .  .went  unto 
the  chief  priests,"  does  not  connect  the  time  of  his  visit 
with  the  supper,  but  with  their  council,  (vs.  3-5.)  All  be- 
tween vs.  5-14,  comes  in  parenthetically  as  an  explanatory 
statement.  But  against  this  it  is  objected,1  that  Judas 
would  not  have  cherished  a  purpose  of  treachery  four  days 
in  his  heart  without  executing  it.  But  the  betrayal  of  his 
Lord  was  not  a  hasty,  passionate  act,  done  in  a  moment  of 
excitement.  It  was  done  coolly,  deliberately;  and  this  is 
what  gave  ii.  ii.s  atrocious  character.  Greswell  remarks  (iii. 
129}  that  "  this  history  is  divisible  into  three  stages,  each 
of  which  has  been  accurately  defined;  the  first  cause  and 
conception  of  his  purpose  ;  the  overt  step  toward  its  exe- 
cution;  and  lastly,  its  consummation.  The  consummation 
took  placo  hi  the  garden  of  Gethsomane;  the  overt  step 
was  tho  compact  with  the  Sanhedrim  ;  the  first  cause  and 
conception  of  the  purpose,  if  they  are  to  be  traced  up  to 
any  thing  on  record,  must  he  referred  to  what  happened  at 
Bethany." 

Although  Matthew  and  Mark  speak  of  Jesus  as  being 
in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper,  yet  many  havo  supposed 
that  the  supper  was  made  by  the  family  of  Lazarus, 
principally  from  tho  fact  that  "  Martha  served."  Bat 
against  this  is  the  fact  that  Lazarus  appears  not  as  the 
master  of  the  feast,  but  as  a  guest.  According  to  some,  it 
was  a  feast  prepared  in  common -by  the  disciples  and 
friends  of  the  Lord  at  Bethany,  and  held  at  the  house 
of  Simon.  Of  Simon  we  have  no  knowledge  ;  but  it  ia 
probable  that  ho  was  a  leper,  and  had  been  healed  by  the 
Lord.  One  tradition  makes  him  to  have  been  the  father 
of  Lazarus.5  Another  makes  him  to  havo  been  the  husband 
of  Martha.'  We  may  readily  believe  that,  although  the 
supper  was  at  the  house  of  Simon,  Martha  and  Mary  may 

;  Robinson,  Hur.  210.  5  See  Ewald,  v.  401,  who  defends  it. 
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have  been  active  helpers  in  its  preparation.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  any  kindred  to  explain  Martha's  ser- 
vice, for  she  would  gladly  honor  her  Lord,  to  whom  she 
was  so  deeply  indebted,  by  every  act  of  personal  attention 
it  was  in  her  power  to  render. 

How  often  the  Lord  was  anointed,  and  by  whom,  has 
been  much  discussed  by  harmonists  and  commentators  from 
the  earliest  times.  Some  have  affirmed  that  Luke  (vii.  37) 
mentions  one  anointing ;  Matthew  (xxvi.  1}  and  Mark 
(xiv.  3)  another;  and  John  (xii,  3)  a  third.  But  most  have 
affirmed  two  anointings  ;  some  identifying  the  narratives  of 
Luke  and  John,'  but  more  identifying  that  of  John  with 
those  of  Matthew  and  Mark.'  A  few,  as  Grotina,  affirm 
that  He  was  but  once  anointed,  making  the  narratives  of 
the  Evangelists  all  to  refer  to  the  same  event.  It  is  now 
generally  held  that  there  were  two  anointings ;  that  men- 
tioned by  Luke,  and  that  mentioned  by  the  other  Evan- 
gelists.3 In  regard  to  the  persons  by  whom  the  Lord  was 
anointed,  there  has  been  like  ditlerence  of  opinion.  It  is 
plain  from  John,  (xi.  2,)  that  Mary  the  sister  of  Lazarus 
anointed  Him  oneo;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  she  is  the 
person  alluded  to  by  John,  (xii.  8,)  and  by  Matthew  and 
Mark.  By  whom  was  Ho  anointed  upon  the  occasion 
mentioned  by  Luke  ?  Many  affirm  that  this  was  also  done 
by  the  same  Mary.1  This  opinion  is  the  ruling  one  in  the 
Romish  Church,  being  sanctioned  in  her  ritual.  The  Greek 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  them  to  be  different  per- 
sons.3 We  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  sister  of  Lazarus, 
a  member  of  that  family  whose  society  the  Lord  seems 


1  „'o:-om!>,  ciiUlly  bemuse  boib  nier.iio:)  i!ie  auointiag  of  tlic  feet. 
1  Augustine,  Calvin,  Bynneus. 

:l  :-ii  Nc.vcom::.  Trend),  Ti;cln:)i(loiT,  Robinson,  Meyer. 
"-  I'u  Au?LL?tme,  lviio  iTiiTS  ru  J.:.u  xi.  !i,  rip.  sboivi':,'  tliiii  "M\;vy  ivo^M  r.ot 
i?  Chi:;  siiijki'ii  iifhiiil  ihc.ro  been  i;)jo-.iicr  person  lvho  b;J  do::!:  a.  like  u-\. 
0  Origen  nail  Clirysostom. 
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often  to  have  sought,  whom  He  loved,  and  whose  name  is 

associated  in  ouv  minds  ivii.li  His  words  of  praise,  (Luke 
x.  42,)  could  have  "been  ever  a  professed  harlot,  for  such  it 
would  appear  was  "  the  sinner  "  of  whom  Luke  speaks,  (vii. 
31.)'  As  the  anointings  must  bo  distinguished  from  each 
other  as  to  Lima  and  pln.ee,  there  is  also  no  sufficient,  reason 
why  the  persons  anointing  should  "be  identified.' 

We  give  the  following  as  the  probable  order  of  events. 
Jesus,  leaving  Jericho  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  reaches 
Bethany  in  the  afternoon,  periicps  about  sunset.  He  leaves 
the  pilgrims  with  whom  He  lias  journeyed,  and  who  go  on 
to  Jerusalem,  and  with  His  apostles,  stops  (ill  the  Sabbath 
should  be  past ;  they  being  probably  received  by  some  of 
His  friends,  and  Ho  Himself  doubtless  imding  a  home  in 
the  dwelling  of  Lnj-jirus  and  his  sisters.  The  next  day, 
being  the  Sabbath,  is  spent  at  Bethany,  and  in  the  after- 
noon Simon  the  leper  makes  Him  a  supper,  at  which  His 
disciples,  and.  I. azn.ru:'.  and  his  sisters,  were  present.  During 
the  afternoon  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem,  who  bad  heard  through 
the  pilgrims  ofllis  arrival,  go  out  to  see  Him  and  Lazarus, 
and  some  of  them  believe  on  Him.  This,  coming  to  the 
ears  of  the  chief  priests,  leads  to  a,  consultation  how  Lazarus 
may  be  put  to  death  with  Jesus. 


Sunday,  2d  April,  IOttt  Nisas,  783.     a;  d.  30.. 

I.i-.r.  "'!;.   \\-.-\  V,  i;  y,  ffi  ;■■:■■:■.  ils  to  R'.  l'ip:\:i;;,'  f:.T  ;ln  a.sj  Z>fATT.  xxi.  1-JI. 

l : - 1 ■: j j i  wlik'li  l'j  lid;',  ;i  id  ^.i L :  i f  ur  njiOJ)  it  lie  older.-!  Jem-  Mark  si.  1-10. 

salem  amidst  the.  rfimits  of  ITis  iliscbliis,  and  of  the  Luke  lis.  20-44. 

liopulaeir.      As  lie  look?  u;iOn  the  ci'.v  i'roin  L-iio  JI<:u:it  Jo;iN  xii.  12-19. 
of  Olives  He  weeps  over  it    All  the  city  la  greatly 
moved,  and  tlie  riuvi.-ws  ik.-ire  Him  to  vsbuke  His 

'  See  ni 
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disciples.      He  visits  the  temple;  but,  after  looking    Maek  si.  11. 
around  Him,  leaviv  it,  ar.d  jrix's  out  with  ihc  Twelve 
to  Bethany,  where  lie  jiiisius  the  nijrht. 

I'ladng  the  Lord's  arrival  at  Bethany  on  Friday,  the 
supper  and  anointing  on  Saturday,  His  solemn  entry  into 
the  city  took  place  on  Sunday.1  As  to  the  hour  of  the 
entry  nothing  is  said,  tout  from  Mark  xi.  11  it  appears  that 
it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  He  entered  the  temple ; 
and,  as  no  events  intermediate  are  mentioned,  the  entry 
into  the  temple  seems  to  have  toeen  soon  after  the  entry 
into  the  city.  It  was,  then,  probably  near  the  middle  of 
the  day  when  lie  left  Bethany.  Luthardt,  who  puts  the 
supper  on  Sunday,  makes  the  entry  to  have  been  still  later 
upon  the  samo  day;  but  this  would  have  brought  it  to 
the  verge  of  evening.  Greswell  puts  His  departure  from 
Bethany  about  the  ninth  hour,  or  3  p.m.;  his  arrival  in 
the  temple  before  the  eleventh,  His  departure  before  sun- 
set. 

The  position  of  Beth  phage,  "house  of  figs,"  which  is 
mentioned  by  the  Synoptists  in  connection  with  Bethany, 
ia  much  disputed.  It  may  be  inferred  from  Mark,  (xi.  1,) 
"  And  when  they  came  nigh  to  Jerusalem,  unto  Bethplingo 
nnd  Bethany,  at  the  Mount  of  Olives,"  and  1.1  io  like  expression 
in  Luke  xix.  20,  that  they  were  two  dLuhiel  yet  adjacent  vil- 
lages; butt-heir  vdnUYe.posilioiist.oondi  other  are  not  defined. 
From  the  fact,  however,  that;  Bethphage  is  first  mentioned, 
the  journey  being  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem,  or  from  east 
to  west,  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  first  readied,  and  there- 
fore east  of  Bethany.5  Others,  however,  maintain  that  the 
Evangelist-sin  their  narratives  take  Jerusalem  as  the  cen- 
tre, and  mention  Beth  phage  first,  because  first  reached  by 

1  So  Iichtenstoia,  lioiiinscn,  Wusi.Ier,  Eiid.iir,  1'Yicitlieb,  Wididbaus. 
Meyer. 

'  Winer,  i.  174;  Robinson,  Meyer, 
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one  going  to  the  east.1  Another  reason  for  this  order  is 
given  by  Greswell,  (hi.  75  ;)  "  Bethphage  lay  upon  the  di- 
rect line  of  this  route,  but  Bethany  did  not ;  so  that  one 
travelling  from  Jericho  would  come  to  Bethphage  first,  and 
would  have  to  turn  oil'  from  the  road  to  go  to  Bethany." 
Lightfoot,  (x.  7G,)  relying  upon Tnlmudicai  authorities,  would 
put  Bethphage  just  under  the  city  walls,  and  ascribe  to  it 
the  same  privileges  as  if  actually  within  them.  "  The  first 
space  from  the  city,  toward  the  Blount.,  of  Olives,  was  called 
Bethphage."  He  also  speaks  of  "  Bethphage  within  the 
walls  and  Bethphage  without  the  walls."  In  like  manner 
Alford  speaks  of  it :  "A  considerable  suburb,  nearer  to 
Jerusalem  than  Bethany,  and  sometimes  reckoned  part  of 
the  city."5  A  late  tradition  marks  its  site  as  about  100 
paces  below  the  top  of  the  Mount,  toward  the  east ;  but  no 
traces  of  ruins,  according  to  Robinson,  exist  there.  Some 
suppose  that  Bethphage  and  Bethany  are  only  designations 
for  different  parts  of  the  same  village.' 

In  his  recent  investigations  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Jerusalem,  Barclay  (G.'.J)  found  a  site  which  he  imagines  to 
answer  all  the  demands  of  the  narrative.  It  is  upon  "  a. 
spur  of  Olivet,  distant  rather  more  than  a.  mile  from  the 
city,  situated  between  two  deep  valleys,  on  which  there  are 
tanks,  foundations,  and  other  indubitable  evidences  of  the 
former  existence  of  a  village."  This  seems  to  be  the  same 
site  to  which  Porter  refers,  upon  the  projecting  point  of  a 
ridge,  and  marked  by  "scarped  rocks,  cisterns,  and  old 
stones." 

"Without  attempting  to  define  the  exact  'position  of 
Bethphage,  we  may  thus  arrange  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  Lord's  departure  from  Bethany  :  Leaving 
this  village  on  foot,  attended  by  His  disciples  and  others, 

"  Liditmwtein,  Ellicott.  2  So  Wieseler,  435,  note. 

'  So  Purtiir,  (i.  ";Ss,)  iv  ho  refers  io  the  similarity  of  their  names,  "bouse 
of  figs"  aud  "  house  of  dates." 
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He  comes  to  the  place  where  the  neighboring  village  of 

jSelhphago  is  in  view,  over  against  l.hein,  perhaps  separated 
from  them  by  a  valley.  At  this  point  Ho  arrests  His  march; 
and  sends  two  oi'  IS  is  disciples;  to  lind  and  bring  to  Him  an 
ass  tied,  and  her  colt  with  her.  When  her  owners  de- 
manded of  them  why  they  took  tho  ass,  they  had  only  to 
say  that  the  Lord  had  need  of  it,  and  tho  sight  of  Jesus, 
with  the  attendant  crowds,  would  at  oneo  explain  why  He 
needed  it.  It  is  not,  thereto  re,  necessary  to  suppose  that 
the  owners  were  His  disciples  ;  much  less  that  any  previous 
arrangement  had  been  made  with  them.  Some  would 
make  the  village  where  tho  ass  was  found,  a  village  in  the 
vicinity,  distinct  from  Bethphage.1  But  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  this.  The  animal  being  brought  to  Him,  Ho  is 
seated  upon  it,  and,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  multi- 
tude, ascends  to  the  top  of  the  Mount. 

As  both  the  ass  and  her  colt  were  brought,  it  has  been 
questioned  upon  which  the  Lord  rode.  But  Mark  and 
Luke  are  express  that  it  was  the  colt.2  Tho  multitude  that 
accompanied  the  Lord  was  composed,  in  part,  of  those 
going  up  to  the  city  from  the  neighborhood,  and  of  the  pil- 
grims from  Galilee  and  Porea  on  their  way  thither;  and,  in 
part,  of  those  who,  hearing  of  His  coming,  had  gone  out 
from  the  eity  to  meet  Him,  (John  xii.  19, 13.)  It  is  prob- 
able that  most  of  the  latter  were  pilgrims,  not  inhabitants 
of  the  city,  and  are  spoken  of  by  John  as  "  people  that  were 
come  to  the  feast."  The  priests,  and  scribes,  and  Pharisees. 
stood  as  angry  or  contemptuous  spectators,  and  not  only 
refused  to  join  in  the  rejoicings  and  hosarmas,  but  bade 
Him  rebuke  His  disciples,  and  command  them  to  be  silent, 
(Luke  xix.  39.) 

The  road  by  which  the  Lord  passed  over  Olivet  was 
probably  the  southern  or  main  road,  which  passes  between 
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the  summit  which  con'aii]^  the  Tombs  oftlio  Pro  phots,  anil 
that  called  the  Mount  of  Offence.  This  was  the  usual  road 
for  horsemen  and  caravans  ;  a  steep  footpath  leads  over 
the  central  peal;,  and  a  winding  road  over  the  northern 
shoulder,  neither  of  which  could  lie  have  taken,  Stanley 
(1S7)  thus  describes  the  procession  :  "  Two  vast  streams  of 
people  met  on  that  day.  The  one  poured  out  from  the 
city,  and,  as  they  came  through  the  gardens  whoso  clusters 
of  palm  rose  on  the  southeastern  corner  of  Olivet,  they  cut 
down  the  long  branches,  as  was  their  wont  at  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and  moved  upward  toward  Bethany  with 
loud  shouts  of  welcome.  From  Iiothany  streamed  forth 
the  crowds  who  had  assembled  there  the  previous  night. 
The  road  soon  loses  sight  of  Bethany  .  .  .  The  two  streams 
met  midway.  Half  of  the  vast  mass,  turning  round,  pre- 
ceded ;  the  other  half  followed.  Gradually  the  long  pro- 
cession swept  up  over  the  ridge  where  first  begins  '  the 
descent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives '  toward  Jerusalem.  At 
this  point  the  first  view  is  caught  of  the  southeastern  cor- 
ner of  the  city.  The  temple  and  the  more  northern  por- 
tions are  hid  by  the  slope  of  Olivet  on  the  right ;  what  is 
seen  is  only  Mount  Zion ...  It  was  at  this  precise  point, '  as 
He  drew  near,  at  the  descent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,'  (may 
it  not  have  been  from  the  sight  thus  opening  upon  them  ?) 
that  the  shout  of  triumph  burst  forth  from  the  multitude  : 
'  Hoaanna  to  the  Son  of  David !  Blessed  is  He  that 
comcth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ! '  Again  the  procession 
advanced.  Tiie  road  descends  a  slight  declivity,  and  tho 
glimpse  of  the  city  is  again  withdrawn  'behind  the  inter- 
vening ridge  of  Olivet.  A  few  moments,  and  the  path 
mounts  again;  it  climbs  a  rugged  ascent ;  it  reaches  a 
ledge  of  smooth  rock,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole  city 
burets  into  view.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  this 
rise  and  turn  of  the  road,  this  rocky  ledge,  was  the  exact 
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point  where  the  multitude  paused  again;  and  'He,  when 

Ho  beheld  the  city,'  wept  over  it." 

Tradition  makes  the  Lord  to  have  crossed  the  summit 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  puts  the  spot  where  He  wept 
over  the  city  about  half-way  down  on  its  western  slope.1 

This  entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem,  "  the  city  of  Use 
great  king,"  was  a  formal  assertion  of  His  Messianic  claims. 
It  was  the  last  appeal  to  the  Jews  to  discern  and  recognize 
His  royal  character.  He  came  as  a  king,  and  permitted 
His  disciples  and  the  multitude  to  pay  Him  kingly  honors. 
He  received,  as  right-] y  belonging  to  Him,  the  acclamations, 
"Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David  !  .Blessed  is  He  that  cometh 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  "Blessed  be  the  kingdom  of  our 
father  David,  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.'' 
"Blessed  bo  the  king  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord :  peace  in  heaven  and  glory  in  the  highest."  "  Ho- 
sanna !  Blessed  is  the  King  of  Israel,  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  He  was  the  Son  of  David,  the  King 
of  Israel,  coming  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  But,  although 
this  triumphal  entry  excited  general  attention — "all  the 
city  was  moved,"  (Matt,  xxi  10,)  yet  it  is  plain  from  the 
question  put  by  the  citizens,  "  Who  is  this  ? "  that,  as  a 
body,  they  had  taken  little  part  in  the  matter.  "And  the 
multitude  said,  This  is  Jesus,  the  prophet  of  Nazareth  of 
Galilee,"  (v.  11.)  This  multitude,  thus  distinguished  from 
the  citizens,  consisted  doubtless  of  those  who  had  escorted 
Him  from  Bethany,  and  who  were  mostly  Galileans ;  and 
their  answer,  as  remarked  by  Meyer,  seems  to  show  a  kind 
of  local  pride  in  Him  as  from  Galilee,  their  own  prophet. 
But  this  very  answer  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  set  the 
people  of  Judoa  against  Him.     (See  John  vii.  52.) 

The  visit  to  the  temple,  and  iis  purification,  are  put  by 
Matthew  {xxi.  12)  aa  if  immediately  following  the  entry; 

1  Sec  Van  dii  Tcldij's  Mstj  of  Jerusalem ;  Ellicott,  £88,  note  1. 
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but  Mark  (xi.  11)  states  that  He  merely  entered  the  tem- 
ple, and,  looking  around  Him,  went  out  because  the  even 
had  eomo,  and  returned  to  Bethany  with  the  Twelve. 
Luke  (xix,  45)  gives  us  no  mark  of  time.  The  statement 
of  Mark  is  so  precise,  that  we  cannot  hesitate  to  give  it  the 
preference.1  Some  suppose  the  Lord  to  have  twiee  purified 
the  temple;  on  the  day  of  His  entry,  and  again  the  next 
day.1  Others,  that  He  began  it  on  one  day  and  finished  It 
on  the  next,  cleansing  first,  the  inner  and  then  the  outer 
court.  Patritius  makes  Him  to  have  healed  the  Mud  and 
lame,  to  have  answered  the  priests  and  scribes,  (Matt.  xxi. 
I4-1G,)  and  to  have  heard  the  request  of  the  Greeks,  (John 
xii.  20-22,)  on  this  first  entry.  Alford's  supposition,3  that 
Mark  relates  the  triumphal  entry  a  day  too  soon  ;  that 
Jesus,  in  fact,  first  entered  (he  eiiy  privately,  noticed  the 
abuses  in  the  lemplo,  and,  returning  to  Bethany  the  next 
day,  made  His  triumphal  entry  ;  has  no  good  basis.  A  pri- 
vate entry  before  the  public  one  conflicts  with  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  narrative. 

After  looking  about  the  temple,  ("round  about  upon 
all  things,"  Mark,)  as  if  He  would  observe  whether  all  was 
done  according  to  His  Father's  will,  He  goes  out,  and  re- 
turns to  Bethany.  (Ire-swell  (iii.  100)  remarks :  "  It  is  probi 
able  that  the  traders,  with  their  droves  of  cattle  and  their 
other  effects,  had  already  removed  them  for"  the  day." 
But,  if  so,  He  saw  by  plain  marks  that  His  Father's  house 
was  still  made  a  bouse  of  merchandise.  There  can  bo  little 
doubt  that  Ho  spent  the  nights  during  Passion  week  in  this 
village,  and  probably  in  the  house  of  Lazarus.  Matthew 
says,  (xxi.  11:)  "He  went  out  of  tho  city,  into  Bethany, 
and  He  lodged  there."  Luke,  speaking  in  general  terms, 
says,  (xxi.  37  :)  "And  in  the  day-time  He  was  teaching  in 

1  Wieselev,  Lang;;,  Alexander,  Eobir.snn,  Tisdicin'orf,  Cuolicr,  Meyer. 
EUicott 

=  hii-fctibot,  Tomissrui ;  see  fires  well,  iii.  99.  =  Koto  on  Matt.  xsi.  1, 
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the  temple,  and  at  night  Ho  went  out  mid  abode  (Iodised) 
in  the  mount  that  Is  culled,  of  Olives."  Probably  Bethany 
is  here  meant  as  a  district  embracing  a  part  of  the  mount, 
for  He  could  not  well,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  without  a 
tent,  lodge  in  the  open  air.  Alexander  supposes  that  Luke 
would  [suggest,  that  "a  part  of  those  nights  was  employed 
in  prayer  amidst  the  solitudes  of  Olivet."  Some  would  pot 
the  request  of  the  Greeks  to  see  Jesus,-  and  His  answer  to 
them,  (John  xii.  20-QC,)  upon  this  day  ;  but  it  may  better 
bo  referred  to  Tuesday,  upon  ground:!  to  be  there  given. 

Many  would  bring  this  visit  of  Jesus  to  the  temple  on. 
the  10th  Nisan  into  connection  with  the  divine  command  to 
choose  this  day  a  lamb  for  the  paschal  sacrifice  and  supper, 
(Ex.  xii.  3-0,)  and  thus  !ind  in  it  a  myitieal.  significance. 
He  was  the  true  Paschal  Lamb,  and  whs  now  set  apart  for 
the  sacrifice.1 


Monday,  3d  April,  11th  Nisan,  783.     a.  d.  30. 

Je-^r,,  !eavir:f_'  llerhiiny  early  ivith  Ills  d:reiplo>i,  ivaa     Matt,  xxi.  IK,  liJ, 
hungry,  ;l;:i1  !>■= --1  i e ) I-;Ii z i :jc  a  Jh:  Irei  bv  1 1'. ■--  vavvhieh  iia-J     ill  ARK  si.  lii-.l.t. 
no  fruit,  He   pronoun  i.';al  a.  i.urse  i-.ijainst  it.     Proceed- 
ing to  the  city,  He  enters  [Lie  temple  .".ml  ]niri!ies  il.     Mitt,  xxi.  12-'!f>. 
He  lici-Jsi  vm-.iv.  the  blind  a::d  Jame,  a:id  the  ehildreii     Mark  si.  10-!!). 
cry,  "  Hesamia  to  the  Son  of  David."     Ilia   reproofs     LtKK  xix.  45-48. 
::i:im<m  lI;o  -iriesl-  .".n;l  Seville.-,  v.r.o  s;:d<  bw  to  destroy 
nim.     In   tile   evenii:;'    Tie   dorart.-i,   and    rctuma   to 
Bethany. 

Both  Matthew  and  Mark  relate  that  the  Lord  was  hun- 
gry as  He  returned  into  the  city ;  but  upon  what  ground 
lie  had  abstained  from  food  that  morning,  does  not  appear. 
It  could  not  woll  have  been  from  the  early  hour  of  His 
departure  from  Bethany,  but  was  probably  a-  self-imposed 

■  Whitby,  gravell,  Alfonl,  Wieseler. 
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fast.  It  has  been  inferred  from  this  circumstance  that  He 
could  not  have  spent  the  night  with  His  friends.  It  may 
have  been  spent  in  solitude  and  prayer. 

Into  an  examination  of  the  supposed  moral  difficulties 

connected  u'il.h  the  cmsm^  of  the  fig  tree,  we  cannot  here 
enter.1  It  is  plain  that  this  miracle  is  narrated  because 
of  its  symbolic  teachings.  The  %  tree  was  the  type  of 
the  Jewish  people,  (Luke  xiii.  (>-(!.)  They  had  the  law, 
the  temple,  all  rites  of  worship,  the  externals  of  righteous- 
ness ;  but  bore  none  of  its  true  fruits.  Christ  found  noth- 
ing but  leaves. 

Matthew  relates  the  withering  of  the  fig  tree  as  if  it 
took  place,  not  only  on  the  i-nmo.  day  on  which  it  was  cursed, 
but  within  a  few  moments,  (vs.  19,  20.)  Mark,  on  the 
other  hand,  speaks  as  if  the  withering  was  not  seen  by  the 
disciples  till  the  next  day,  (xi.  20.)  Greswell,  who  sup- 
poses that  the  malediction  instantly  took  effect,  and  that 
the  tree  began  at  once  to  wither,  would  make  Matthew  and 
Mark  refer  to  two  distinct  conversations  between  the  Lord 
and  the  disciples ;  one  that  day,  and  the  other  upon  the 
next.  More  probably,  Matthew  brings  together  all  that  oc- 
curred upon  both  days,  in  order  to  complete  his  narrative. - 

That  this  puriiicai  ion  of  the  temple  is  distinct  from  that 
at  the  beginning  of  His  ministry,  (John  ii.  13-1?,)  has  been 
already  shown.  That  the  latter  was  passed  over  by  the 
Synoptists,  is  explained  from  the  lad,  that  they  begin  their 
account  of  Jesus'  ministry  with  His  departure  to  Galilee 
after  John  the  [jri.pi,isl.'r!  hnprisntjmciit.  That  John  should 
omit  the  former,  is  wholly  in  kuepicg  with  the  character  of 
his  Gospel.  The  first  cleansing  and  rebuke  had  wrought 
no  permanent  results,  and  the  old  abuses  were,  restored  in 
full  vigor. 

After  cleansing  the  temple,  or  that  part  of  the  court  of 
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the  Gentiles  called  "  the  shops,"  where  every  day  was  sold 
wine,  salt,  oil,  as  also  oxen  and  sheep,1  He  permits  the  blind 
and  lame,  probably  those  who  asked  alms  at  the  gates,  to 
come  to  Him,  and  He  healed  them.  These  healing's,  ami 
the  expressions  of  wonder  and  gratitude  which  they  called 
forth,  joined  to  the  rent  em  bran  ce  of  the  acclamations 
that  had  greeted  Him  the  day  before,  led  the  children  in 
the  temple,  who  may  have  been  members  of  the  choir  of 
•singers  employed  in  the  temple  service,  to  cry,  "  Hosanna 
to  the  Son  of  David,"  greatly  to  the  displeasure  of  the 
priests  and  scribes.  It  is  rernarhable  that  children  only  are 
mentioned,  aval  may  indicate  that  already  the  multitude, 
overawed  by  the  firm  and  hostile  bearing  of  His  enemies, 
had  begun  to  waver,  and  dared  no  more  openly  express 
their  good  will.     (Sec,  however,  Mark  xi.  18.) 

Seme,  from  the  fact  that  the  children  are  hero  mentioned 
as  crying  Hosanna,  and  that  in  the  temple,  make  it  to  have 
been  on  the  day  of  the  Lord's  entry."  Cut  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  believing  that  the  children  might  now  re-echo 
what  they  had  heard  a  fen7  hours  before.0 


Tuesday,  4th  April,  12th  Nisan,  783.     A.  I 

i^t-vum:;  into  tl:e  oity  in  tin:  nnnninir  with  lll.-i  <"s-  it  auk  \' 

dples,  they  saw  the  Ji.';  tree  diind  up  from  the  roots,  and  Matt,  x: 
this  leads  Jesus  to  speak  to  tlicm  respecting  faith.     As 

ile  entered,  tin;  L ■_■ : ] i [ ■  1 1 ■ ,  rin>  'i'linx^Si's  :i;-'.:  Tliiii  liy  what  Matt,  x: 

authority  He  acts.     Re  replies  by  atp.estion  nspeuting  Mark  x. 

the  baptism  of  John,  an;I  ndils  tin;  [laruHes  of  (ho  two  Luke  i: 

sons  mid  of  the  wieked    liusnanuuien.     The  Pharisees  Marks; 

wish,  to  arrest  Him,  but  are  aiYaid  of  fhv  people.     He  Matt,  s 

■peaksof  the  paraiilo  of  tin:  kind's  son.     Tiie  Pharisees  Matt.xj 

nnd  llerodians  propose  to  lli:n  the  quesLion  eoueeru-  Markxi 


i.  1-2. 
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lag  the  lawfiikieaa  of  tribute  to  Cteaar.     The  Badduoees    Loke  ss.  19-47. 

question-  Iliiii  rcsr.oe.:h:'i:;  Ike  reiurreetion  of  the  dead; 

and  ih™,  Which  is  tin;  chief  eonnrr.miinieiit  in  the 

law?    He  asks  lb1  l.'liai'kvcs  a  qiu.s-.ioii  vespcciiiiL;  the 

Messiah,  and  puts  them  to  silcnee,  and  si  «d  frying  the     Matt,  ixiii. 

disciples  and  people  i!  em.™:  cos  ihe!r  hypocrisy. 

A  flu-  tlilri  Ik'  Malckc.s  ike  pecplc   casiine;  in  their     JFakk  xik  -J  I— !■!, 
ijii'ls,   and   praises  tke  j>oor    widow   wko   eists    in  two     I,i:kk  sxh  1— 1. 
mites.     £oiin';  (Irccks  tlc.-jiiii:«-  Id   sea  kim,  He  jiiv^:!).:;-     Jons  xii.  i>n-Kfi. 
ties  of  Ilia  death.     A  voice  is  heard  from  heaven.     Ho 
speak';  :i  few  v-'di'tls  u  l.i i ;>  people,  and   leaves  the  tem- 
ple.   As  lie  j;ocs  <»;l-,  the  kiseiplcs  polm,  oi.il  if)  1  Tim  '.111'     Mack  xiii.  2 — ii T. 
she  and  splendor  of  tin;  milking,  to  whom  lie  replies     Luke  xxi.  sS— SC. 
that  all  shall  bo  thrown  down.     Ascending;  tho  Jlnnnt     Matt,  xiiv.  jxv. 
of  Olives  Ifoscah!  Jlitviailf,  ai;d  explains  t.o  Peter,  James, 
John,  and  Andrew,  the  course  of  events   till   Ills  re- 
turn,    no  adds,  iliac  :i.j"tci-  two  days'  was  the  Passover,     Matt.  xxt:.  1-5. 
ivhen  IS'o  slionlii  be  belraiei!.    iji'^ooa  10  kei.liany,  mid     M.viLic  xiv,  1,  2. 
ike  same  ovenm-,',  Ills  oiicimes  kolda  council  a:".!  a?rco     M.iT.sxvi.li-Jfi. 
with  Judas  respecting  Ills  betrayal.  Mark  xiv.  10, 1], 

The  withering  of  tho  fig  tree  seems  to  have  begun  as 
soon  as  the  Lord  had  spoken  the  curse  against  it.  Matthew 
says,  "presently  the  fig  tree  withered  away."  Mark  says. 
■'  it  was  dried  up  from  the  roots,"  In  twenty-four  hours  it 
was  completely  dead.  That  the  disciples  did  not  at  even- 
ing, upon  their  return  to  Bethany,  see  that  it  hud  withered, 
may  be  owing  to  tho  late  hour  of  their  return,  or  that  they 
did  not  pass  "by  it, 

Tho  poopie  assembling  at  an  early  hour  in  the  temple, 
Jesus  goes  thither  immediately  upon  His  arrival  in  the 
city,  and  begins  to  teach.  Very  soon  the  chief  priests  and 
elders  of  tho  people,  and  scribes,  came-  to  iiim,  demanding 
by  what  authority  lie  acted.  It  seems  a  question  formally 
put  to  Him,  and  probably  by  a  deputation  from  the  Sanhe- 
drim.' It  differs  essentially  from  the  question  put  to  Him 
after  the  first  purification,  (John  ii.  18,)  "  What  sign  shew- 

'  So  Alexander,  Meyer. 
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est  thou  unto  us,  seeing  thon  doest  these  things  ?  "  Now  it 
is,  "  By  what  authority  doest  thou  these  things  V  And  who 
gave  theo  thi3  authority  ?  "  Then,  they  desired  that  He 
should  work  miracles  as  signs  or  proof's  of  K13  divine  mis- 
sion. But  His  miracles  had  not  been  sufficient  to  convince 
them.  Now,  lie  must  give  other  vouchers.  lie  must  show 
himself  to  he  authorized  by  those  who,  silting  in  Moses' 
seat,  were  alone  ahle  to  confer  authority.  But  they  had 
not  authorized  Him,  and  He  was  therefore  acting  in  an 
arbitrary  and  illegal  manner.  To  this  question  He  replies 
by  another  respecting  the  baptism  of  John.  The  Baptist 
had  borne  his  testimony  to  Ilim  when,  three  years  before, 
they  had  sent  a  deputation  to  him,  (.John  i.  26.)  If  John 
was  a  prophet,  and  divinely  commissioned,  why  had  they 
not  received  Lis  testimony?  This  was  a  dilemma  they 
could  not  escape.  They  could  not  condemn  themselves ; 
they  dare  not  offend  the  people  ;  they  must  remain  silent. 

Although  thus  repulsed,  yet.  His  enemies  continuing  in 
the  temple,  He  begins  to  speak  to  them  in  parables,  (Mark 
Kit.  1  ;)  "the  second  beginning,"  says  Stier,  "  as  before  in 
Galilee,  so  now  in  Jerusalem."  It  is  to  he  noted  that  now, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Lord  utters  plainly  the  truth  in  the 
hearing  of  the  Pharisees,  that  they  shall  kill  Him,  and 
that  in  consequence  tin;  kingdom  shall  he  taken  from  them.1 
The  point  of  these  parables  was  not  missed  by  the  Pharisees, 
but  they  dare  not  arrest  Him. 

The  parable  of  the  marriage  of  the  king's  son  is  related 
by  Matthew  only,  for  that  in  Luke  (xiv.  16-24)  was  spoken 
much  earlier,3  It  set  forth  mere  distinct. !y  than  the  para- 
bles preceding,  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  those  bidden  of 
old  ;  the  bidding  of  others  in  their  place  ;  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  city. 

1  Sao  li'ait.  Tiii.  'II,  12.  Tbcsfl  irarfu  seem  to  linvu  ti'uji  djiokcn  io  tli'j 
disciples. 

■  M<r,-'ir,  Alitjul,  Robinson,  Tiidinidoif,  LiciilOiisto-in,  T  ration. 
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Stung  by  these  parables,  so  lull  of  sharp  rebuke,  the 
Pharisees  now  consult  together  how  "  they  may  entangle 
Him  in  His  talk."  Never  were  their  craft  and  inveterate 
hostility  more  sr.rikingly  shown,  than  hi  these  attempts  to 
draw  something  from  His  own  mouth  which  might  servo  as 
the  basis  of  amisation  against  Him.  The  first  question 
would  have  been  full  of  peril  to  one  less  wise  than  Himself, 
for  it  appealed  to  the  most  lively  pol  (ileal  susceptibilities  of 
the  people.  No  zealous  Jew  could  admit  that  tribute  was 
rightly  due  to  Cffisar,  and  much  lets  could  one  who  claimed 
to  bo  the  Messiah  admit  this;  for  it  was  to  confess  that  He 
was  the  vassal  of  the  Koreans,  a  confession  utterly  incom- 
patible with  Messianic  claim;'.  Yer,  if  lie  denied  this,  the 
Hcrodiiins  were  at  bund  to  accuse  him  of  treason,  an  accu- 
sation which  the  Romans  were  always  quick  to  hear.  But 
He  avoided  the  artfully  contrived  snare  by  referring  the 
question  to  their  own  discernment.  God  had  chosen  them 
for  His  people,  and  He  alone  should  be  their  king,  and 
therefore  it  was  not  right  for  them  to  be  under  heathen 
domination.  Vet,  because  of  their  sins,  God  had  given 
them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  they  were  now 
under  Roman  rule.  This  fact  they  must  recognize,  and  in 
view  of  this  they  must  fulfil  all  duties,  those  to  Cajsar  as 
well  as  those  to  God. 

The  question  of  the  Badducees  was  in  keeping  with  the 
sceptical,  seeding  character  of  that  sect.  Apparently,  it  was 
not  so  much  designed  to  awake  popular  hatred  against.  .If.im 
as  to  cast  ridicule  upon  Him,  and  also  upon  their  rivals, 
the  Pharisees,  by  showing  the  absurd  consequences  of  one  of 
their  most  cherished  dogmas,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
Perhaps,  also,  they  were  curious  to  see  how  He  would  meet 
an  argument  to  which  their  rivals  had  been  ablo  to  give  no 
satisfactory  answer.1 

The  question  of  the  lawyer  seems  to  have  been  without 

i  See  Meyer  in  loco. 
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any  malicious  motive  on  his  part.1   It  referred  to  a  disputed 

point  among  the  sehools  of  the  Rabbis,  and  which  ho,  ad- 
miring the  wisdom  of  Jesus,  wished  to  hear  solved.  Some, 
however,  suppose  (see  Matt.  xxil  34)  that  the  lawyer  was 
sent  by  the  Pharisees,  who  hart  gathered  together  to  de- 
vise anew  attack.''  Jmt,  these  two  views  are  not  really  incon- 
sistent. The  lawyer,  a  man  of  ability  and  reputation,  and 
on  these  grounds  chosen  to  be  their  representative  and 
spokes-man,  may  have  had  a  sincere  respect  for  that  wis- 
dom that  had  marked  Christ';;  previous  answers.  He  pro- 
poses this  question  respeefing  iho  comparative  value  of  the 
commandments,  rather  to  test  His  knowledge  in  the  law 
than  to  array  the  people  against  him.  Had  the  answer 
been  erroneous,  doubtless  advantage  would  have  been  taken 
of  it  to  His  injury,  although  it  is  not  obvious  to  us  in 
what  way;  but  it  so  commended  itself  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  lawyer,  that  he  honestly  and  frankly  expresses  his  ap- 
probation.    (See  Mark  xii.  32-34,) 

All  his  adversaries  being  silenced,  the  Lord  proceeds  in 
His  turn  to  ask  a  question  that  should  test  their  own  know- 
ledge, and  inquires  how  the  Messiah  could  be  the  Son  of 
David,  and  yet  David  call  Him  Lord  ?  Their  inability  to 
answer  Him  shows  us  how  little  the  truth  that  the  Messiah 
should  bo  a  divine  Tjehig,  the  Son  of  God,  as  well  as  Son  of 
man,  was  yet  apprehended  by  them;  and  how  all  Christ''; 
efforts  to  reveal  His  true  nature  had  failed,  through  their 
wickedness  and  unbelief. 

It  is  questioned  whether  the  Lord's  words  to  the 
scribes  (Mark  xii.  38-40;  Luke  xx.  45-47)  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  recorded  by  Matthew,  xxiii.  G-res- 
well  (iii.  121)  gives  ten  reasons  for  distinguishing  between 
them,  which,  however,  have  no  great  weight.  Most  re- 
gard them  as  identical.8      Wieseier    (335)    supposes  Mat- 
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thew  to  have  included  tho  address  to  the  Pharisees,  record- 
ed by  Luke  xi.  39-52.  The  attempts  of  the  Pharisees  to 
entrap  Him,  their  malice  and  wickedness  veiled  under  the 
show  of  righteousness,  awaken  (lie  Lord's  deepest  indigna- 
tion, and  explain  the  terrible  severity  of  Ills  language. 
They  had  proved  that  "they  were  the  children  of  them 
which  killed  the,  prophets;"  and  as  the  old  messengers 
of  God  had  been  rejected  and  slain,  so  should  they  reject 
and  slay  those  whom  lie  was  about  to  send.  Tims  should 
all  the  righteous  blood  shed  upon  the  earth  come  upon 
them. 

It  is  not  certain  who  was  the  "Zacharias  son  of  Bara- 
chias,"  to  whom  the  Lord  refers  as  '  slain  between  the 
temple  and  the  altar.  Many  identify  him  with  the  Zecb- 
ariah  son  of  Jehoiada,  who  was  "  stoned  with  stones,  at  the 
commandment  of  the  king  in  the  court  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord,"  (2  Cliroo.  xxiv.  20,  21.)  In  this  ease,  Barachias  may 
have  been  another  name  of  Jehoiada.  as  the  .lews  had  often 
two  names ;  or  Bavachias  may  have  been  the  father,  and 
Jehoiada  the  grandfather;  or,  as  It  is  omitted  by  Luke 
xi.  51,  some,  as  Meyer,  infer  that  it  was  not  mentioned  by 
Christ,  but  was  added  from  tradition,  and  erroneously 
given,  perhaps  confounding  h[m  lvitli  the  Zcebariak  sou  of 
L'erechiah,  (Zech.  i.  1.)  Bat  if  this  Zacharias  was  meant, 
why  is  he  called  the  last  of  the  martyrs,  since  there  were 
others  later?  Tho  explanation  given  by  Lightfoot  is  at 
least  probable,  that  it  was  the  last  example  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament as  the  canon  was  then  arranged,  and  therefore  the 
Lord  cites  the  first,  that  of  Abel,  and  this  as  the  last.  Both 
have  also  another  circumstance  in  common ;  a  call  of  the 
murdered  for  vengeance.  "  The  requiring  of  vengeance  h. 
mentioned  only  concerning  Abel  and  Zacharias,  'Behold 
tho  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me,'  (Gen. 
iv.  10.)  'Let  the  Lord  iook  upon  it  and  require  it,"' 
IS* 
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(2  Chron.  xxiv.  22.1)  Others  ma!;c  this  Zeehariah  to  be  pro- 
phetically spoken  of,  and  identify  Mm  with  the  Zecharias 
son  of  Barucfa  mentioned  by  Josephus,9  who  was  slain  by 
the  Zealots  in  the  midst  of  the  temple,  and  the  body  cast 
into  the  valley  of  the  Kidrou.  But  the  Lord  does  not 
speak  of  blood  to  be  yet  died,  but  of  that  which  had  been 
shed  ;  and  as  the  death  of  Abel  was  a  well-known  historical 
event,  so  also  was  that  of  Zachariaa.  Others  refer  to  a 
tradition  that  Zaohaiias,  lather  of  John  the  Baptist,  was 
murdered  by  the  Jews." 

Many  make  this  discourse  to  the  Pharisees  to  have  been 
spoken  just  before  Ho  left  the  temple,  and  His  last  words 
there.  "It  is  morally  certain,"  says  Greswell,  "that  our 
Lord  immediately  left  the  temple,  and  never  returned  to 
It  again."  But  moat  follow  the  order  of  Mark,  (xii.  41-44,) 
who  places  the  visit  of  Jesus  to  the  treasury  after  this 
discourse.1  Seating  Himself  by  the  treasury,  or  treasure 
chests  in  the  court  of  the  women,  in  which  offerings  were 
placed,  lie  watches  those  who  come  to  bring  their  gifts. 

The  visit  of  the  Greeks  to  Him  is  mentioned  only  by 
John,  (xii.  20-38.)  Some  place  it  upon  the  evening  of  the 
triumphal  entry.6  But  the  Lord's  language  fits  better  to 
the  final  departure  from  the  temple  than  to  the  time  of 
the  entry.  Beside,  if  Ho  was  now  in  the  court  of  the  wo- 
men, it  explains  i.iio  request  of  the  Greeks  to  see  Him;  for 
if  He  had  been  in  the  outer  court,  all  could  have  seen  Him; 
but  into  the  inner  court  they  could  not  come.  Upon  these, 
arid  other  grounds,  it  is  placed  here  by  many."     It  is  not 

'  So  Mayer,  Alfoi'd,  Langc ;  see  Winer,  ii.  711.  5  War,  4.  B.  i. 

-  TiiUo,  Code.;  A.-.HX1.  i.  21T  ;  llofniami,  Leban  Jcsu,  I'M  ;  .! :i::o;»  on  the 
Canon  of  the  N.  Test.,  ii.  134.  According  to  (lie  Jattor,  this  tv!u!i(io-i  was 
very  generally  credited  in  early  times,  as  by  Ti:)'tn:ii;m,  Origan,  Eoiphiiiiius. 
fteu  ul-su  ifaroains,  v.-lio  defends  it, 

'  Ivraffi,  l-Viedlicb,  Robins™,  Wissdsr,  dieyi  I,  TJse.liomlrf 

r'  Greswell,  Knitft,  Kbrard,  To w n send,  Stier. 

«  Robinson,  Liclileiisieiu,  Tise.hsEdon".  Wilder,  EUicott. 
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certain  whether  these  Greeks  did.  actually  meet  the  Lord. 
His  words  (vs.  23-27)  were  not  addressed  directly  to  them, 
but  they  may  have  been  within  hearing.  Their  coming  is 
a  sign  that  His  end  is  nigh,  and  that  the  great  work  for 
which  Ho  came  into  the  world,  ia  about  to  be  fulfilled. 
Stier  sets  this  visit  of  the  Greeks  from  the  west,  in  contrast- 
to  the  visit  of  the  Magi  from  the  east ;  the  one  at  the  end, 
the  other  at  the  beginning  of  His  life. 

In  reply  to  the  Lord's  prayer — "  Glorify  Thy  name,"  (v, 
28) — there  ;'  teme  a  voice  from  heaven,  I  have  both  glori- 
fied it,  and  will  glorify  it  again."  These  words,  according 
to  most  interpreters,  were  spoken  in  an  audible  voice.  It 
is  said  by  Alford,  "This  voice  e;m  v.o  otherwise  be  under- 
stood than  as  ;i  plain  articulate  sound,  mirai-ULons'y  spoken, 
heard  by  all,  and  variously  interpreted."  This  would  imply 
that  all  present  heard  the  -words  plainly  articulated.  But 
this  is  not  said.  They  heard  a  voice  ;  yet  some  said,  "  It 
thundered ; "  and  others,  "  An  angel  spake  to  .Slim  ; "  which 
could  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  words  had  been  dis- 
tinctly spoken. 

Probably,  the  capacity  to  understand  the  voice  was 
dependent  upon  each  man's  spiritual  condition  and  recep- 
tivity. To  Jesus,  and,  perhaps,  to  the  apostles  and  disciples, 
it  was  an  articulate  voice ;  to  others  it  was  indistinct,  yet 
they  recognized  it  as  a  voice,  perhaps  of  an  angel ;  to 
others  still,  it  was  mere  sound,  as  if  it  thundered.1  Town- 
send  would  make  it  an  answer  to  the  Greeks  who  desired 
to  see  Jesus,  or,  at  least,  spoken  in  their  hearing.  We  find, 
however,  its  true  significance  if  we  compare  it  with  those 
other  testimonies  of  the  Father  to  Him  at  Mis  baptism  and 
at  His  transfiguration.     (Matt.  iii.  17  ;  xvii.  5.) 

After  Jesus  had  finished  His  words  in  the  temple,  He 
"departed,  and  did  hide  Himself  from  them,"  (v.  36.)  nis 
departing  and  hiding  are  not  to  bo  understood  of  a  night's 

'  Sec:  Lulharilt  iu  loco. 
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sojourn  in  Bethany,  but  of  Hia  final  departure  from  the 
temple,  and  His  sojourn  in  retirement,  till  TTis  arrest.  His 
public  work  was  over.  He  appears  no  more  in  His  Father's 
house  as  a  preacher  of  righteousness.  Henceforth  all  His 
words  of  wisdom  are  add.ress.eil  to  His  own  disciples.  The 
statements  {vs.  37-43)  are  those  of  the  Evangelist.  But 
when  were  the  Lord's  words  (vs.  44-50)  spoken?  Most 
regard  them  as  a  citation  by  the  Evangelist  from  earlier 
discourses,  and  introduced  here  as  confirming  his  own 
remarks.1 

The  allusion  of  the  disciples  to  the  size  and  splendor  of 
the  temple  buildings,  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
His  words  to  the  Pharisees  foretelling  its  desolation,  (Matt. 
xxiii.  38.)  That  so  substantial  and  massive  a  structure  could 
become  desolate,  was  incredible  to  them,  for  they  had  as 
yet  no  distinct  conception  that  God  was  about  to  cast  off 
His  own  covenant  people,  and  bring  the  worship  He  had 
appointed  to  an  end.  This  man; ['est;! lion  of  incredulity  led 
Him  to  say,  with  great  emphasis,  that  the  buildings  should 
be  utterly  destroyed,  not  one  stone  being  Jeil  upon  another. 
This  was  literally  fulfilled  in  the  destruction  of  the  temple, 
though  some  of  the  walls  enclosing  it  were  not  wholly  east 
down.  It  "was  a  prediction  that,  made  public,  would  have 
greatly  angered  the  Jews,  and  hence  tlio  apostles  came  to 
Him  "  privately  "  to  learn  its  meaning. 

It  was  probably  at  the  close  of  the  day,  perhaps  in  the 
twilight,  that  He  sat  down  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  over 
against  the  temple.  The  city  lay  in  full  view  before  Him. 
Marl;  (xiii.  3)  speaks  of  only  four  of  the  apostles,  Peter 
and  James,  and  John  and  Andrew,  who  asked  Him  pri- 
vately when  these  things  should  be.  .Matthew  (xxiv.  3)  states 
that  "the  disciples  came  unto  Him  privately;"  Luke  (xxi. 
1)  that  i!  they  asked  Him."    There  can  lie  little  doubt  that 
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Mark  gives  the  more  accurate  account,  and  that  these  four 
only  were  present.1  The  remainder  of  die  Twelve  may  have 
preceded  Him  on  the  way  to  Bethany.  Alexander  supposes 
that  all  were  present,  and  that  "  the  four  arc  only  mentioned 
as  particularly  earnest  in  making  this  inquiry,  although 
speaking  with  and  for  the  rest." 

If  His  word:-;  were  spoken  to  these  four  only,  it  implies 
that  the  predictions  17  e  uttered  could  not  at  that  time  be 
fittingly  spoken  to  the  body  of  the  apostles. 

The  announcement  to  the  disciples  (Matt.  xxvi.  1,  2) 
that  "  after  two  days  was  the  Passover,  when  the  Son  of 
man  should  be  betrayed  to  be  crucified,"  was  probably 
made  soon  after  His  discourse  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  so  upon  the  evening  of  Tuesday.  Perhaps,  He  wished 
distinctly  to  remind  them  that  His  coming  in  glory  must 
bo  preceded  by  His  death  and  resurrection.  Whether  it 
was  made  to  all  the  disciples  or  to  the  four,  is  not  certain; 
bat  probably  to  all.  Alford  thinks  that  "  it  gives  no  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  lime  when  the  words  were  t;aid  :  wo  do  not 
know  whether  the  current  day  was  included  or  otherwise.'" 
If;  however,  Thursday  was  (.ho  14th  Nisan,  or  the  Passover, 
according  to  the  role  already  adopted,  excluding  one  of  the 
extremes  and  including  the  other, Ttho  announcement  was 
made  on  Tuesday.3  The  meeting  of  the  chief  priests  and 
the  scribes  and  elders  at  the  palace  of  Caiaphas  for  consult- 
ation, was  upon  tile  same  evening.  This  may  be  inferred, 
at  least,  from  Matthew's  words,  (xxvi.  3,)  "Then  assem- 
bled together,"  eic,  the  assembly  belie:;  on  the  same  day 
when  the  words  were  spoken,  (v.  2,f  From  the  fact  that 
the  council  met  at  the  palace  of  Caiaphas,  and  also  that 
its  session  was  hi  the  evening,  wo  may  infer  that  it  was  an 

1  S.icht.Cih-i.oi:!,  Alfuri!,  La!i^,  C niswc'-L 

1  Meyer,  Liclitcnstein,  De  TVettc. 

3  Meyer;  Ellicoit  places  it  on  Wednesday. 
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extraordinary  meeting,  held   for  secret  consultation.1     It 

may  readily  be  supposed  that  the  severe  language  of  the 
Lord  had  greatly  earaged  His  enemies,  and  that  they  felt 
the  necessity  of  taking  immediate  steps  against  Him.  But 
they  dared  not  arrest  him  during  the  least,  because  of  the 
people,  and  determined  to  postpone  it  tiil  the  feast  was 
past.  Thus,  it  may  be,  at  the  same  hour  when  Jesus  was 
foretelling  that  He  shall  suffer  at  the  Passover,  His  enemies 
were  resolving  that,  they  would  net  arrest  Ilira  during  the 
feast.5  But  the  divine  prediction  was  accomplished  in  a 
way  tliey  had  not  anticipated.  Judas,  one  of  the  Twelve, 
coining  to  them,  oilers,  lor  money,  to  betray  Iliminto  their 
hands.  They  at  once  mate  a  covenant  with  him,  and  he 
watches  for  an  opportunity.  Still  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  designed  to  betray  Him  during  the  (oust ;  and  his  action 
on  the  evening  following  the  Paschal  supper  was,  as  we 
shall  see,  forced  upon  him  by  the  Lord.  Whether  Judas 
presented  himself  to  the  coimcil  at  (heir  session,  is  not  said  ; 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that,  hearing  the  Lord's  rebukes  of 
their  hypocrisy,  and  scene;  bow  great  was  their  exasperation 
against  Him,  he  had  watched  their  movements,  and  learned 
of  their  assembly  at  the  high  priest's  palace.  This  gave  him 
the  wished-for  opportimity  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
them.  Some,  as  Elilcott,  put  this  visit  of  Judas  to  the 
priests  and  elders  on  Wednesday. 

1  Tra.iiii™  MitiVi  111'!  haraaiii  ivii.!i  Jiu'as  io  Imvc  iicra  c;ikTcd  in'o  al 
Con  country  house  of  Caiaplias,  l!ic  niim  of  ivIiLd:  am  sl-iU  s5iown  upon  tlio 
summit  of  the  Hill  of  Evil  Oounuel     Tha  tradition  is  not  moiBnt;  bnt  it  is 

Uien'.LOiiiid,  a~  :l  siii^iiliH-  I'.:::!.,  f.'ial.  !.":!(!  ]ji<>:ms;n!:]1.  of  A.iiaas,  ivlin  may  liLvo 
iial!  a  coll  a  try -so;.!  tif:i;r  hi;,  soti-hi-hy-,  is  lomul  in  [hi:;  lidii'iborhood.  Wil- 
liams, H.  C.  ii.  430. 

-  f'utLi':  aiulci'vLar.;';  that  tiii1;  j;:o|::'Ssd  l.o  niTciilHim  before  i'.a  J;asi.  So 
Ntandiiv,  Jiwakl ;  scr,  contra,  Mi'yii'  in  loco. 
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Wednesday,  5th  April,  13th  Nisan,  783.     a.  d.  30. 

During  this  (lay  Iho  Lord  rciuidned  m  ;cd;tiii:i  a',  Bcihnny. 

The  Lord  left  tbo  temple  for  the  List  time  on  Tuesday 
afternoon.  His  public  labor:-!  were  ended.  There  remained, 
however,  a  few  hours  before  the  Passover.  How  was  this 
period  spetit  ?     We  can  well  believe  that  some  part  of  it 

was  spent  r.lono,  i.luii  lit'  might  e;ijoy  that  free  communion 
with  God  whieh  He  had  so  earnestly  sought  in  the  midst  of 
His  active  labors,  and  which  was  now  doubly  dear  to  Him 
in  view  of  His  speedy  death.  Some  part  of  it,  also,  was 
doubtless  devoted  to  His  disciples,  giving  them  such  coun- 
sel and  one oi:. rag 01110131;  as  was  demanded  by  the  very  pecu- 
liar arid  trying  oireum-'tauees  in  winch  they  were  placed. 
That  Wednesday  was  spent  in  retirement,  is  generally  ad- 
mitted.1 


Thursday,  Q-m  April,  14th  Nisan,  783.     a.d.  30. 

i'lom  n\Hh;;,'i_y  Il'u  nxxte  Fetor  sin;I  John  into  tho  Matt,  xsiri,  17-10. 

i.'il.y  to  pL-qinri!  tliu  Passover,     lie  desrrihes  a  imm  Maek  sit.  12—5 C 

reborn  thv.y  should  in;:;,  mid  v.iio  should  siimv  them  Luke  xxii.  7-13. 
a  room  I'mriKbrd,  v.-horo  they  shoidd  u;a!.o  ready  for 

tin:  supiier.      J  Jo  renuuiis  at  Delhuiy  till  tov.srd  even-  31  ait.  xxvi.  20. 

ing,  when  He  enters  llit:  tity,  ;uui  goes  io  tho  room  Maek  siv.  17, 

v.diore  i-'iio  supper  v:i-»  f.3  be  eaten.  Lukk  sxii.  14. 

At  this  feast  the  Jews  divided  themselves  into  com- 
panies, or  households,  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than 
twenty  persons  ;  and  those  together  consumed  the  paschal 
lamb.2     One  of  the  number,  acting  as  the  representative  of 
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all,  presented  the  lamb  in  the  court  of  the  temple,  and 
aided  tho  Levites  in  its  sacrifice.  Tho  victim  was  then  car- 
ried away  by  the  offerer  to  the  house  where  it  was  to  be 
eaten,  and  there  wholly  consumed.  On  this  occasion  Peter 
and  John  acted  as  the  representatives  of  tho  Lord  and  of  His 
apostles  at  the  temple,  and  provided  the  bread,  wine,  bit- 
ter herbs,  and  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  proper  cele- 
bration of  the  feast.  It  appears  that,  rip  to  this  time,  the 
disciples  did  not  know  where  the  Lord  would  cat  the  Pass- 
over, and,  as  the  horn-  drew  nigh,  inquired  of  Him,  (Matt. 
xxvi.  17.)  According  to  Murk  and  Luke,  the  two  apostles 
were  to  go  to  the  city,  and  a  man  should  meet  them  hearing 
a  pitcher  of  water,  whom  they  shouhl  follow  into  whatsoever 
house  he  entered.  There  they  should  find  a  guest-chamber, 
furnished  and  prepared,  which  the  master  of  the  house 
should  place  at  their  disposal.  Matthew  says  nothing  of 
their  meeting  the  man  with  the  pitcher,  but  makes  the  two 
to  have  gone  directly  to  the  house.  Meyer  supposes  that 
Matthew  follows  the  early  tradition,  which  represents  the 
master  of  tho  house  as  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  who  had,  earlier 
in  tho  week,  arranged  with  ilini  for  the  use  of  the  guest- 
chamber  ;  and  that  M.ark  and  Luke  follow  a  later  tradition, 
which  represents  the  Lord  as  ignorant  of  tho  man,  but  'giv- 
ing directions  to  the  two  through  prophetic  foresight. 
There  is  no  need  of  thus  supposing  two  traditions.  Mat- 
thew passes  over  in  silence  the  incident  of  the  man  with  the 
pitcher,  upon  what  grounds  wo  cannot  state,  (Alford  sup- 
poses, perhaps  from  ignorance  :)  hut  this  silence  is  no  way 
.inconsistent  with  the  statements  of  the  other  Evangelists. 
From  Marl;  and  Luke  it  is  apparent  that  no  agreement  had 
been  made  by  the  Lord  for  the  room  ;  else  He  would  not 
have  given  such  directions  to  the  two  apostles,  but  have 
sent  them  directly  to  the  house.1  Whether  the  master  of 
the  house  were  an  entire  stranger  to  Jesus,  or  a  concealed 
'  Alford,  Alexander. 
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disciple,  like  Joseph  or  Kicodemus,  or  an  open  follower,  is 
not  certain.1  The  Lord's  message  to  him,  "  My  time  is  at 
hand.  I  will  keep  the  Passover  at  thy  house,  with  my  dis- 
ciples," seems,  however,  to  presuppose  some-  previous  ac- 
quaintance ;  as  also  the  phrase,  "  the  Master  saith."  This, 
however,  is  not  necessary,  if,  as  said  by  Alexander,  "  the 
whole  proceeding  be  regarded  as  oxtriLOrdmary,  and  the 
result  secured  by  a  special  superhuman  iniluence." 

It  is  at  this  point  that  wo  meet  the  difficult  questions 
connected  with  the  last  Passover.  For  the  sake  of  brevity 
and  clearness,  we  shall  pursue  the  following  order  in  our 
inquiries:  I.  State  the  real  or  supposed  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  statements  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  John  on  the  other.  II.  Give  an  outline 
of  the  various  attempts  to  harmonize  them.  III.  Slate  the 
results. 

I.  We  consider  the  real  or  supposed  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  Synoptists  and  John.  The  day  on  which  the 
Lord  sent  Peter  and  John  to  prepare  the  Passover  was, 
according  to  Matthew,  (xxvi.  17,)  "the  first  day  of  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread."  Mark  and  Luke  use  similar 
language.  From  these  statements,  it  appears  that  Jesus 
partook  of  the  paschal  supper  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Jews  in  general,  and  at  the  time  appointed  in  the  law, 
which  was  upon  the  evening  following  the  14th  Nisan. 
Upon  the  next  day,  Friday,  the  15th,  Ho  was  crucified. 

If  we  now  turn  to  John,  we  find  Hurt  he  speaks  as  if  the 
paschal  supper  was  legally  upon  the  evening  of  Friday; 
and  that,  consequently,  the  Lord,  who  ate  it  upon  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  ate  it  before  the  time.  Referring 
(xviii.  28)  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  Jews  to  enter  the 
judgment  hall  on  the  day  of  the  crucifixion,  he  says:  "They 
themselves  went  not  into  the  judgment  hall,  lest  they  should 

'  See  Bynaeua,  i.  450,  who  gives  an  account  of  early  opinions. 
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tie  defiled,  but  that  they  might  cat  the  Passover."  From 
this  it  follows  that,  if  the  Passover  was  yet  to  be  eaten, 
and  upon  the  day  of  His  crucifixion,  the  supper  eaten  by 
Jesus  and  His  disciples  the  evening  previous,  was  not  the 
legal  paschal  supper.  Friday,  as  the  day  when  the  lamb 
was  slain,  was  the  141.li  Nisan,  and  Thursday  was  the  13th. 
So,  also,  John  (xix.  14)  calls  the  day  on  which  He  was  cru- 
cified, not  the  Passover  itself,  but  "  the  preparation  of  the 
Passover,"  irom  which  it  follows  that  tho  Passover  was 
yet  to  come. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  upon  grounds  to  be  hereafter 
stated,  that  Jesus  died  on  Friday,  in  the  afternoon.1  The 
eating  of  the  supper,  on  the  evening  previous,  was,  there- 
fore, on  Thursday  evening;  Ills  resurrection  was  on  the 
Sunday  following.  The  point  in  question  is  respecting  the 
day  of  tho  month :  Was  Friday  the  14th  or  15th  Nisan  ? 
It  is  said  that  John  asserts  the  former,  the  Synoptists  tho 
latter.     We  give  the  discrepancy  in  tabular  form; 


Clipper  Cill^l.   cveiiin?  of  Tl.lil';-:!:  y, 

Erening  of  Thursday,  14tb 

18th  Nisan. 

Nisan. 

Jesus  crucified,  Friday,  HthNls.in. 

Friday,  13th  Nisan. 

Was  in  tin:  jri-ii-?,  Haomlay,  liHh  Kisaii. 

Saturday,  ilitli  " 

Resurrection,  Sunday,  16th  Nisan, 

Sunday,  17th      " 

This  difference  as  to  the  time  of  the  paschal  supper 
eaten  by  the  Lord,  was  early  noted  by  Christian  writers.1 
Modern  criticism  lias  brought  it  very  prominently  forward, 
and  attached  to  it  groat  Importance,  and  it  demands,  there- 
fore, our  careful  attention. 

IT.  The  attempts  to  harmonize  the  Synoptists  and  John. 

1st.  That  the  Jews  kept  the  Passover  on  two  distinct 
days,  both  of  which  were  legal.     It  is  said  by  some  that 

•-  .Sen,  however,  Tfc-sicrjU,  sa).  ''  Wicliclhaus,  1ST. 
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there  were  two  ways  of  determining  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  and  consequently  the  any  of  the  least,  by  astronom- 
ical calculation  and  by  ocular  observation  ;  and  thus  the 
paschal  lamb  might  he  slain  on  the  1 4l.h  Nisan  of  real,  or 
the  1 4  th  of  apparent  time.  One  of  [hew  modes  was  followed 
by  the  Sadducees,  and  tli.e  other  by  the  Pharisee?,,  and  thus 
the  discrepancy  between  the  Hyuoptists  and  John  is  ex- 
plained. Jesus,  with  the  Sadducees,  kept  the  true  day; 
the  Pharisees  and  most  of  the  Jews  the  apparent  day.  If, 
however,  such  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  computation  did 
actually  exist  between  the  Ui;b  limit  os  and  Karaites  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  there  is  no  proof  that  it  did  before.' 
The  only  way  of  determining  the  beginning  of  the  month 
practised  by  the  Jews  before  the  capture  of  the  city  by 
Titus,  a.  d.  70,  was  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon.  Thus 
there  could  not  have  been,  during  tlse  Lord's  ministry,  two 
legal  days  for  the  observance  of  the  Passover ;  and  the 
supposition  that  He,  with  one  part  of  the  Jews,  rightly 
observed  Thursday,  as  astronomically  correct,  and  that 
another  part  rightly  observed  Friday,  as  determined  by 
the  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  is  without  any  founda- 
tion. 

A  modification  of  this  view  has  lately  been  presented  by 
Serno.5  Ho  suppose:;,  that,  as  the  moon  in  some  sections 
of  the  country  might  be  seen  at  its  first  appearance,  and  in 
others  be  hidden  by  the  clouds,  and  thus  a  difference  in 
computation  arise,  the  first  day  of  the  feast  was  doubled, 
and  the  paschal  supper  was  Lawfully  eaten  on  either.  But 
of  this  there  is  no  proof.  When  the  authorities  at  Jerusa- 
lem had  determined  the  first  of  the  month,  ail  succeeding 
days  were  reckoned  from  it ;  and  if  a  Jew  from  any  distant 
part  of  the  laud  had  nn'stiiken  iho  day  of  the  month  through 
ignorance  of  the  appearing  of  the  moon,  lie  must  make  the 

■  Winer,  ii.  150 ;  Panlus,  iii.  486.  •  Berlin,  1859. 
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ieast  days  to  conform  to  those  fixed  upon  by  the  Sanhedrim. 
Even  if  the  hit  tor  had  erred,  their  decision  was  final.  There 
is  not  the  least  evidence  that  the  Passover  could  be,  or 
ever  was,  observed  upon  two  successive  days. 

It  has  been  said  by  Cud  worth,'  that,  the  Jews  having 
erred  in  the  day,  placing  it  too  late,  the  Lord  corrected 
the  error,  and  directed  the  supper  to  be  prepared  at  the 
legal  time,  on  Thursday  evening.  I  le,  alio,  affirms  that  it 
was  "a  custom  among  the  Jews,  in  such  doubtful  cases  as 
these,  which  oftentimes  fell  out,  to  permit  the  feasts  to  be 
solemui/ed,  or  passovers  killed,  on  two  several  days  to- 
gether." He  quotes  Scaliger  to  the  same  effect.  But  all 
this  is  without  any  historic  basis.  The  language  of  Mark, 
(xiv.  12,)  "And  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  when 
they  killed  the  passover,"  &c.„  plainly  implies  that  He 
ate  the  paschal  supper  on  the  same  clay  as  the  Jews  in 
general.' 

It  has  been  snid,  also,  that,  according  to  the  law,  the 
Passover  should  be  killed  on  the  evening  following  the 
13  th,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  14  th  i'isan.  Jesus,  in  com- 
mon with  a  few  of  the  Jews,  kept  the  law;  but  most  of 
them  killed  it  on  the  afternoon,  or  at  the  close  of  the  14th. 
twenty-lour  hours  later  than  the  legal  time.  This  rests 
upon  an  untenable  construction  of  the  law. 

We  find,  then,  no  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
Jews  recognized  two  distinct  days  as  equally  legal  .for  the 
paschal  solemnities;  or  that,  through  error  of  computa- 
tion, they  observed  the  wrong  day,  and  the  Lord  the  right 
one. 

2d.  That  the  Lord  kept  the  Passover  on  Thursday,  at 
the  appointed  time,  but  that  the  Jews  purposely  delayed  it. 
The  ground  of  this  delay  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  when 
the  15th  Nisan,  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  and  so  a  sabbath, 

'  True  Notion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  ii,  52S.  a  Wicheliiaos,  205. 
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(Lev.  xxiii.  7,  8,)  fell  upon  Friday,  and  thus  two  sabbaths, 
the  feast  sabbath  and  week  Sabbath,  would  immediately 
follow  each  other,  the  Jews  united  them  in  one,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb  on  the  14th  was  postponed  to 
the  15th.  Thus  tho  Lord,  according  to  the  law,  ate  the 
paschal  supper  on  Thursday  evening,  but  the  Jews  on 
Friday  evening.1  But  this  explanation  has  no  sufficient 
basis,  as  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  such  changes  of 
the  feasts,  and  the  ruje  forbidding  (.bat  tin;  "Passover  should 
fall  on  Friday,  were  posterior  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, probably  about  400  a.  D.a 

Another  ground  of  delay  was  given  early  by  Eusebius 
and  others,  that  tho  Jews  were  so  busy  with  their  accusa- 
tions against  Christ,  that  they  postponed  the  least  till  His 
trial  and  crucifixion  should  be  over.  Tins  is  so  intrinsically 
improbable  that  it  now  finds  no  defenders.  A  modification 
of  this  is  still  supported  by  some  :  that  those  most  active 
against  Him,  and  who  are  specially  alluded  to  (Johnxvih. 
28)  as  not  willing  to  enter  the  judgment  hall,  did  delay 
their  paschal  supper  on  this  account.3  This  view  will  bo 
hereafter  noticed. 

We  do  not  thus  find  any  proof  that  the  Jews  delayed 
the  Passover  after  the  legal  time. 

3d.  That  the  Lord  anticipated  the  day  and  ate,  not  tho 
true  paschal  supper,  but  one  of  a  sacramental  character, 
and  corresponding  to  it.  That  He  anticipated  the  day,  was 
very  early  affirmed  by  some  of  the  fathers,  supposing,  that 
as  the  true  Paschal  Lamb,  the  Antitype,  He  must  have 
suffered  at  the  hour  when  the  typical  lamb  was  slain,  and  so 
upon   the    14th   Nisan.     Tho   supper   Ho   observed  must. 


1,  note;  Cudworlh,  ii.  6 
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therefore,  have  been  on  the  evening  following,  the  13th. 
This  point  had  in  the  first  days  of  the  church  a  special  im- 
portance, because  of  the  controversy  with  some  of  the 
Christian  Jews  in  regard  to  the  binding  force  of  the  Mosaic 
laws.  It  was  averted  by  them,  thr.it  as  Jesus  kept  the  legal 
Passover,  the  paschal  jaeriilco  and  unpper,  these  were  still 
binding,  and  to  be  kept  in  Use  Church.  In  reply,  it  was 
asserted  by  many  of  the  Christians  that  He  did  not  eat  the 
paschal  supper,  bat,  as  the  true  Paschal  Lamb,  was  slain  at 
the  hour  appointed  for  the  sneriiice  of  the  Passover.  In  the 
Greek  Church  this  be  en  mo  by  degrees  the  ruling  opinion, 
and  is  generally  defended  by  her  writers.1  In  the  Latin 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  generally  denied;  but  in 
neither  is  it  made  an  article  of  faith.  The  question  as  to 
the  use  of  leavened  or  unleavened  bread  in  the  Eucharist, 
may  have  had  some  inilmwe  upon  the  matter ;  the  Or  reeks, 
using  the  forme!-,  were  led  to  say  that  the  Lord  used  it  at 
the  institution  of  the  rite,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  not  the 
true  paschal  supper,  at  which  only  unleavened  bread  was 
used.  The  Lathis,  using  unleavened  bread,  maintained  that 
the  Eucharist  was  instituted  at  the  true  paschal  supper. 

This  view,  that  the  Lord  anticipated  the  paschal  supper, 
has,  besides  its  antiquity,  much  in  its  favor,  and  is  now 
supported  by  many.3  But  the  objections  against  it  are 
very  strong.  First,  tho  language  of  the  Synoptists  leaves 
little  room  to  question  that  the  Lord  kept  the  Passover  at 
tho  samo  time  with  the  Jews  in  general.  "  The  first  day 
of  unleavened  bread,  when  they  killed  the  Passover ; "  "  the 
day  of  unleavened  broad,  when  the  Passover  must  be  kill- 
ed." Second.  It  is  dhrieiilt  to  believe  that  the  Lord,  who 
said  that  He  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  the  law, 
should  have  set  it  aside.     If  He  observed  the  Passover  at 

i  Wichelhnus,  ISO. 

3  SoKrafii,  WJ;  Greswdl,  iii.  13'! ;  Kllicott,  $9,2  \  J.Jlijilcr,  in  Herzog's 
RceI.  Esicvc,  i.  L>2;   Clinton,  ii,  MO;  The  author  of  "The  Messiah." 
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all,  Ho  would  observe  it  at  the  legal  time.  In  this,  most 
Protestant  writers  agree  with  the  Latins.'  Third.  Such  a 
sacrifice  would  not  have  been  permitted  by  the  priests. 
They  would  not  have  aided  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  lamb 
upon  a  day  which  they  did  not  recognize  as  the  legal  one, 
To  avoid  thisdiisieulty,  Gi'C.swell  (moles  Philo,  (iii.  1-46,)  tc 
show  that  each  man  was  then  his  own  priest,  and  could 
slay  the  Jamb,  if  he  pleased,  in  his  own  dwelling.  But  the 
weight  of  authority  is  against  him.  The  lamb  must  be 
slain  in  the  temple,  and  the  blood  be  sprinkled  on  the 
altar. 

By  some,  however,  it  is  said  that  the  supper  of  Thurs- 
day evening  was  not  tho  true  paschal  supper,  but  such  an 
one  as  the  Jews,  who  could  not  bo  present  at  the  feast, 
observed  at  their  own  homes,  when  all  the  forms  of  the 
Passover  were  kept,  except  the  eating  of  the  lamb.a  But 
such  a,  supper  cem'd  only  bo  eaten  out  of  Jerusalem,  and 
upon  the  legal  day,  not  in  the  city,  and  upon  the  day 
previous.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  this  Memorial 
Passover  was  ever  observed  till  sifter  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  when  it  became  impossible  that  the  lamb  could 
be  slain  in  the  temple,  and  the  supper  was  necessarily 
limited  to  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs. 

We  do  not  then  liud  sufficient  grounds  to  believe  that 
the  Lord  anticipated  the  Passover. 

Some  peculiar  so! alio: is,  that  have  found  no  general  re- 
ception, nee.],  only  bo  mentioned.  Hue!)  is  that  of  jliinch,3 
that  the  paschal  lamb  was  legally  slsiin,  not  on  the  14th. 
but  on  tho  15th  Nisan.  And  of  kichneel.-.enbi.u'ger,9  that 
Jesus  was  crucified  on  Wednesday,  and  was  four  days  in 
the  grave. 

If  none  of  these  solutions  satisfies  us,  we  arc  compelled 
either  to  admit  that  the  statements  of  the  Synoptists  are- 
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irreconcilable  with  those  of  John,  or  to  deny,  what  we 
have  hitherto  assumed,  that  a  discrepancy  really  exists. 

Let  ua  therefore  examine  the  point  as  to  the  existence 
of  any  discrepancy  between  the  Synoptists  and  John.  And 
before  considering  the  statements  of  l.lie  several  Evangelists, 
it  will  be  well  to  keep  before  us  the  origin  and  design  of 
the  Passover,  and  the  peculiarities  of  its  observance, 

1st.  Its  origin  and  design.  It  was  instituted  in  com- 
memoration of  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt.-  from 
the  destroying  angel,  when  all  the  first-born  of  the  Egyp- 
tians were  slain,  (Exod.  xii.  14,  &c.)  This  remarkable  deliv- 
erance was  ever  afterward  to  be  commemorated  by  a 
feast.  This  was  introduced  by  the  paschal  supper.  The 
people  being  divided  into  households  or  families,  of  not  less 
than  ten  or  more  than  twenty,  a  lamb  was  slain  for  each 
family,  and  eaten.  immediately  after  with  unleavened  bread 
and  bitter  herbs.  Now  followed  a  feast  of  seven  days'  con- 
tinuance, during  which  only  unleavened  bread  was  eaten. 
There  is  no  reason  for  attributing  to  this  feast  any  earlier 
origin  than  the  historical  deliverance  it  commemorated.1 

2d.  The  manner  of  its  celebration.  The  lamb  or  "oat 
was  to  be  selected  on  the  10th  Nisan,  a  male  without  blem- 
ish. On  the  14th,  "between  the  evenings,"  it  must  bo 
slain,  (Exod.  xii.  6  ;  Lev.  xxiii.  5  ;  Num.  ix.  3.)  The  expres- 
sion "  between  the  evenings,"  was  generally  understood  by 
the  Jews  of  the  period  from  the  decline  of  the  sun  to  its 
setting,  or  from  3  to  6  p.  m.  This  was,  without  doubt, 
the  ruling  mode  of  computation."  The  Karaites  and  Samar- 
itans, however,  referred  it  to  the  period  between  sundown 
and  dark,  or  from  6  to  7  r.  m.3  Wieseler  refers  it  to  a 
period  a  little  before  and  a  little  after  the  going  down  of 
the  sun,  say  from  5  to  7  p.  m.,  citing  Deut.  xvi.  0  in  proof. 
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Ewald  makes  it  to  include  three  hours  before  and  three 
hoars  after  the  son  set. 

The  paschal  lamb  was  originally  slain  by  the  head  of 
each  family,  (Exod.  xii,  6  ;)  but  tins  seems,  Inter  to  have  been 
done  by  the  Levitcs,  and  always  in  the  court  of  the  temple 
where  stood  the  brazen  altar,  (Ezra  vi.  20;  Dent.  xvi. 
2-G.)  After  ilio  sacrifice  came  the  supper.  This  wasupon 
the  evening  following  the  1-Iih  Nisau,  or.  as  the  Jew:;  began 
the  day  at  sundown,  upon  the  beginning  of  the  I5tli.  The 
lamb  was  to  be  wholly  consumed  before  moj-:iLtsir.  cither  by 
eating  or  by  Are. 

Besides  the  paschal  lamb,  other  offerings  were  made, 
which  wore  eaten  at  the  paschal  supper  and  upon  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Tiiesc  arc  mentioned  (Deut.  xvi.  2)  "as  the 
Passover  of  the  flock  and  herd,"  and  embraced  the  sacrifices 
of  sheep  or  bullocks  voluntarily  added,  and  called  by  the 
Jews,  chagigah,  or  feast- ottering.  Concerning  these,  Mai- 
monides  (quoted  by  Ainsworth  in  loco)  says  :  "  When  they 
offer  the  Passover  in  the  first  month,  they  offer  it  with 
peace-offerings  on  the  14th  day,  of  the  flock  and  of  the  herd, 
and  this  is  called  the  chagigah,  or  feast  offering,  of  the  14tn 
day.  And  of  this  it  is  said,  (Deut.  xvi.  2,)  that  thou  shaft 
sacrifice  the  Passover  to  the  Lord  thy  God  of  the  flock  and 
the  herd." 

To  understand  the  relation  of  the  chagigah  to  the  Pass- 
over in  general,  we  must  remember  that  this  feast  was  the 
commemoration  of  a  great  national  deliverance,  and,  as 
such,  to  be  kept  with  thanksgiving  and  joy.  The  paschal 
supper,  strictly  speaking',  seems  to  have  had  much  less  of 
the  joyous  element  in  it  than  the  rest  of  the  feast.  As  said 
by  Lightfoot,  "  the  eating  of  the  lamb  was  the  very  least 
part  of  the  joy  ;  a  thing  nibbing  up  the  remembrance  of 
affliction,  rather  than  denoting  gladness  and  making  mer- 
ry." The  lamb,  which  constituted  the  chief  part  of  the 
supper,  reminded  them  of  that  fearful  night  when  all  the 
19 
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first-born  of  Egypt  died  ;  the  bitter  herbs  with  which 
it  was  eaten,  reminded  them  of  the  bitterness  of  their 
Egyptian  bondage;  and  all  the  attendant  circumstances 
would  tend  to  beget  seriousness  and  reflection.  The  fes- 
tival character  of  the  season  appeared  much  more  plainly 
upon  the  succcedi:;'-:  day,  wlien  tin;  pence  offerings  volun- 
tarily presented  to  God  in  token  of  thankfulness,  were 
eaten,  {Exod.  xxiii.  15.)  That  these  peace  offerings  were 
sometimes  offered  on  the  14th  Nisan,  and  eaten  at  the 
paschal  supper,  appears  from  Mairnonides ;  but,  according 
to  Lightfoot,  {on  John  xviii.  28,)  only  when  the  lamb  was 
not  sufficient  for  the  company.  The  usual  time  for  the 
ehagigah  was  on  the  15th,  and  with  these  offerings  the  re- 
joicing was  more  directly  connected. 

We  thus  see  that  no  sharp  line  of  distinction  can  be 
taken  between  the  paschal  supper  and  the  feast  of  un- 
leavened bread.  The  former  served  as  the  introduction  to 
the  latter,  but  had  peculiar  to  itself  the  eating  of  the  lamb 
and  of  the  bitter  herbs.  Still  it  was  but  the  beginning  of 
the  feast,  for  none  but  unleavened  bread  was  used  during 
its  continuance,  (Exod.  xii.  18.) 

The  ceremonies  of  the  second  day  of  the  feast,  the  10th 
Nisan,  were  peculiar,  and  important  to  be  noted.  Upon 
this  day  the  first  fruits  of  the  barley  harvest  were  brought 
to  the  temple,  and  waved  by  a  priest  before  the  Lord,  to 
consecrate  the  harvest ;  and  not  till  this  was  done  might 
any  one  begin  his  reaping.  (Lev.  xxiii.  10-12.)' 

The  removal  of  tho  leaven  from  their  houses,  the  prep- 
arations for  the  paschal  -supper,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the 
lamb,  tailing  place  on  the  14th  Nisan,  this  day  was  popu- 
larly called  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  thus  extending  it  to 
eight  days.*    The  Evangelists  follow  this  popular  usage, 

1  Josephus,  Antiq.,  3. 10.  5.     As  io 
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(Matt.  xxvi.  17  ;  Mark  xW.  12 ;  Luke  xxii.  7.)  Upon  each 
of  the  seven  days  of  (he  feast  was  oiiered  a  sacrifice  for  the 
whole  people,  (Num.  xxvfii.  19-24.)  The  first  and  last 
days  of  the  feast,  or  the  15th  and  21st,  were  holy  days,  or 
sabbaths,  (Lev.  xxiii.  7,  8.)  But  these  feast  sabbaths  do 
not  seem  ever  to  have  been  regarded  as  equal  in  sacredness 
to  the  week  Sabbaths.  And  it  is  important  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  should  be  elearly  seen,  as  it  has 
an  imporl.an:,  bearing  upon  several  points  to  Le  hereafter 
discussed. 

Besides  the  weekly  Sabbath,  there  wore  seven  days  of 
the  year  that  had  a  sabbatical  character:  the  first  and 
seventh  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread ;  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost ;  the  first  and  the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month  ;  and 
the  first  and  eighth  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  Of  these, 
one,  the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month,  the  day  ol  atone- 
ment, was  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  weekly  Sabbath 
in  respect  to  labor.  No  work  at.  all  could  be  done  upon 
it ;  but  on  the  other  six  feast  sabbaths  tliey  could  do  no  ser- 
vile work,  (Lev.  xxiii.  3-39.)  These  were  called  by  the 
Taimudists  cigood  days."  It  is  not  wholly  clear  what  kind 
of  work  was  not  servile,  but  the  preparation  of  food  was 
expressly  permit  ted,  (E:;od.  xii.  10.)  Mamionidea  (quoted  by 
Ainsworth)  says:  "All  work  needful  about  meat  is  lawful, 
as  killing  of  beasts,  and  baking  of  bread,  and  kneading  of 
dough,  and  the  like.  But  such  work  as  may  be  done  in 
the  evening  of  a  feast  day  they  do  not  on  a  feast  day,  as 
they  may  not  reap,  nor  thrash,  nor  winnow,  nor  grind  the 
corn,  or  the  like.  Bathing  and  anointing  are  contained 
under  the  general  head  of  meat  and  drink,  and  may  he 
done  on  the  feast  day."  The  penalty  for  doing  servile 
work  on  these  days  was,  according  to  Maimonides,  to  be 
beaten;  but  the  penalty  for  working  on  the  Sabbath  was 
death,  (Kum.  xv.  32-35.) 

To  these  feast  sabbaths  we  find  few  allusions  in  Jewish 
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history,  They  are  not  mentioned  at  all  in  the  Gospels, 
All  the  violations  of  the  Sabbath  with  which  the  Lord  was 
charged  were  those  of  the  weekly  Sabbath.  Nor  is  there 
any  distinct  allusion  to  them  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  in 
Josephus.  Before  the  weekly  Kabbath  was  a  time  of  prep- 
aration, because  no  labor  of  any  kind  could  then  bo  done, 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  there  was  such  a  period  of  prep- 
aration before  the  feast  sabbaths,  as  then  all  labor  but  ser- 
vile labor  was  permitted.  This  point,  however,  will  bo 
hereafter  more  particularly  examined. 

A  special  mark  of  distinction  was  shown  to  the  weekly 
Sabbath  in  the  doubling  the  usual  offerings,  (Num.  xxviii. 
0,)  and  the  renewal  of  the  show  bread,  (Lev.  xxiv,  8.) 
•  Thus  we  find  in  the  paschal  festival  three  distinct  so- 
lemnities: 1st.  The  killing  of  the  paschal  lamb  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  14th  Nisan,  and  the  eating  of  it  the  evening  fol- 
lowing, 2d.  The  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  beginning  with 
the  paschal  shipper,  and  continuing  to  the  c'ose  of  the  21st 
day  of  Nisan.  3d.  The  offering  of  the  first  fruits  of  the 
barley  harvest  on  the  16th  Nisan,  or  second  day  of  the 
feast.  To  the  latter  no  distinct  allusion  is  made  by  the 
Evangelists. 

With  those  preliminary  observations  upon  the  origin 
and  observance  of  the  Passover,  we  pass  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  terms  applied  to  it,  first  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  then  in  the  New.  The  Hebrew  pesach,  or  Aramaic 
pascah,  refers  primarily  to  the  paschal  lamb.  "Draw  out 
and  take  you  a  lamb,  and  kill  the  Passover,"  (Etod.  xii.  21.) 
To  kill  the  Passover,  and  to  cat  the  Passover,  is  to  kill  and 
cat  the  paschal  lamb,  (see  Exod.  xii.  11 ;  Num.  ix.  2-6 ; 
2  Chron.  xxx.  15.)  But,  as  has  been  said,  often  with  the 
flesh,  of  the  lamb  the  flesh  of  other  sacrifices  offered  as 
jjeaco  offerings  was  eaten;  and  hence,  naturally,  the  term  was 
made  to  embrace  those  niso;  and  then  the  lvLoh:  seven  days 
of  the  feast.     "Thou  shalt  sacrifice  the  Passover  to  the 
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Lord  thy  God  of  the  flock  and  the  herd;  thou  shalt  eat  no 
leavened  bread  with  it;  seven  days  shalt  thou  eat  un- 
leavened bread  therewith,"  (Dent.  xvi.  2,  15.)  That  the 
Passover  is  here  used  as  a  general  term,  embracing  the 
sacrifices  of  both  flock  and  herd,  is  generally  admitted.1 
"  They  did  eat  the  feast  seven  days  offering  peace  offer- 
ings," (2  Chron.  xxx.  22,)  In  the  days  of  Josiah  he  and  his 
princes  gave  small  cattle  arid  oxen  Ibrpassovers — pesachim, 
(2  Chron,  xxxv.  7-9;  see  also  xxx.  17,  where  the  same 
word  seems  to  be  limited  to  paschal  Iambs.)  Thus  made 
to  include  all  the  special  saeriiies  of  the  feast,  it  became  a 
designation  of  the  feast  in  general.  "To  keep  the  Pass- 
over," was  to  observe  all  the  solemnities  of  the  feast  with- 
out distinction  of  specific  acts,  unless  through  the  force  of 
the  context  the  meaning  must  bo  limited  to  the  paschal 
supper.  It  is  thus  used  Deut.  xvi.  I  ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  21 ; 
2  Chron.  xxx.  1  ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  1 ;  Ezek.  xlv.  21. 

From  this  examination  of  the  terms  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, wo  find  that  there  is  no  exact  discrimination  in  their 
use.  Sometimes  the  T-'ussovor  and  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread  are  expressly  distinguished,  and  the  former  limited 
to  the  paschal  supper,  (Lev.  xxiii.  5,  6  ;  Num.  xxviii.  16, 
17.)  At  other  times  they  are  used  interchangeably.  The 
precise  meaning  in  each  case  must  be  determined  by  the 
connection  in  which  it  stands. 

Wo  proceed  to  consider  the  usage  oflhc;"<e  terms  in  the 
New  Testament.  And  first  their  usage  by  the  Synoptists. 
Here  also  the  form  Passover,  to  7rao-^a,  is  used  in  its  nar- 
rowest sense,  of  the  paschal  lamb.  Thus  in  Mark  xiv.  12, 
'■'  when  they  killed  the  Passover  ;  "  in  Luke  xxii.  7,  "  when 
the  Passover  must  be  killed."  It  is  used  in  the  large  sense, 
including  both  the  sacrifice  of  the  lamb  and  the  supper, 
Matt.  xxvi.  17  ;  Mark  xiv.  14 ;  Luke  xxii.  11.     It  is  used 

<  So  Bleak,  Beitrage,  111.   See  other  constructions  in  Cndwortb,  ii.  522. 
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as  a  designation  of  the  feast  in  its  whole  extent,  Matt.  xxvi. 
2;  Luke  xxii.  1.  (See  also  Mark  xiv.  1.)  That  the  phrase, 
"feast  of  unleavened  bread,"  ra  arviia,  embraced  the  pas- 
chal supper,  appears  from  Matt.  xxvi.  IT;  Mark  xiv.„12 ; 
Luke  xxii.  1. 

Turning  from  the  Synoptists  to  John,  it  is  at  once  ap- 
parent that  he  generally  uses  the  terra  Passover,  to  Trav^a, 
in  its  largest  sense,  as  embracing  the  whole  feast.  So  iL  13 
and  23;  vi.  4;  xi.  55;  xii.  1;  xiii.  1.  So  in  the  references 
to  it  as  the  feast,  fopnj,  iv.  45 ;  xi.  5G ;  xii,  12  and  20 ;  xiii. 
29.  In  xviii.  28  and  39,  and  in  xix.  14,  its  meaning  is  in 
dispute. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  more  particular 
examination  of  the  statements  of  the  Evangelists;  and 
first,  those  of  the  Synoptists.  Their  language  is  very  ex- 
press: "Now  the  first  day  of  the  ibast  of  unleavened  bread 
— tij  3c  TTjiarij  Tuiv  alji/uav — the  dis-riples  came  to  Jesus,  say- 
ing, Where  wilt  Thou  that  we  prepare  for  Thee  to  eat  the 
Passover?"  (Matt.  xxvi.  17.)  "And  the  first  day  of  un- 
leavened bread — Km  tij  irpun-r}  i}ji.tpa  ti»v  o.{vpMv — when  tlley 
killed  the  Passover,  His  disciples  said  unto  Him,"  &c. 
(Mark  xiv.  12.)  "Then  came  the  day  of  unleavened  bread, 
when  the  Passover  must  he  killed," — ij  ^jiepa  twv  ofa/uum, 
(Luke  xxii.  1.)  That  this  was  the  14th  Kisan  seems  beyond 
reasonable  doubt,  for  on  the  afternoon  of  this  day  the 
paschal  lamb  was  slain,  and  all  preparations  made  for  the 
feast  that  began  at  evening  with  the  paschal  supper.  As  has 
been  already  remarked,  this  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  the 
first  day  of  the  feast,  for  this  began  with  the  15th,  but  was, 
in  popular  language,  so  called;  and  the  circumstance  that 
the  lamb  was  yet  to  be  slain,  suilieiently  determines  what 
day  was  meant.    (Compare  Exod.  xii.  18.) 

The  attempts  so  to  interpret  these  statements  as  to 
make  them  refer  to  a  supper  on  the  13th  Wisan,  are  very 
forced  and  unsatisfactory.     Kralft  (12f))  bases  his  interpre- 
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tation  upon  the  Jewish  moi.li>  of  beginning  the  day  at  sun- 
set. The  13th  Nisan  was  from  the  eve  of  Wednesday  to 
the  eve  of  Thursday;  the  14th,  from  the  eve  of  Thursday 
to  the  eve  of  Friday.  The  Synoptists  thus  count  the  14th, 
beginning  at  sunset  of  Thursday,  as  the  first  of  the  feast. 
Upon  Thursday,  the  13th,  the  Lord  gave  directions  that 
the  Passover  should  bo  prepared,  and  the  hind.)  was  killed 
the  same  afternoon,  and  eaten  during  the  evening  follow- 
ing, or  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th.  Greswell  {in.  171) 
presents  the  same  view:  "From  sunset  on  Thursday  to 
sunset  on  Friday  was  considered,  and  might  be  called,  the 
first  day  of  unleavened  bread.  "We  have  but  to  suppose 
that  the  disciples  camo  with  their  inquiry  at  sunset  on 
Thursday,  and  were  sent  at  that  time  accordingly,  and  the 
assertion  would  be  strictly  correct.,"  L  The  groat,  and  as  it 
seems,  insuperable  objection  to  this,  is,  that  the  Lord  must 
then  have  killed  and  eaten  the  Passover  twenty-four  hours 
earlier  than  the  Jews  in  general.  Krafffc  (130)  admits 
this  of  most  of  the  Jews,  but  suppose^,  from  the  language 
of  the  Synoptists,  and  front  the  multitude  of  sacrifices  to  be 
offered,  .that  some  of  them  must  have  eaten  the  supper  on 
the  1 3th,  at  the  same  time  with  the  Lord.  But  there  is  no 
proof  that  it  was  ever  eaten  by  any  portion  of  the  people, 
efcept  on  the  evening  following  the  Pith.  The  arguments 
that  the  Lord  did  so,  drawn  from  the  language  of  the 
Synoptists,  are  by  no  means  conclusive.  From  the  message 
sent  by  him  to  the  master  of  the  house,  (Matt.  xsvi.  18,) 
"My  time  is  at  hand,  I  will  keep  the  Passover  at  thy 
house,"  it  has  been  inferred,  that  "the  Passover  about  to 
be  celebrated  was  something  out  of  course,-'  or  before  the 
usual  period.3  But  this  is  not  ;i  necessary  inference.  "My 
time  is  not  '  the  time  of  the  feast,'  but  my  time,  i.  e.  for 
suffering."  a     This  interpretation  is  much  the  most  obvious 

a  Greswell,  iii.  144. 
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and  natural.  Some,  as  Ellicott,  have  inferred  from  His 
words  at  the  beginning  of  the  supper,  (Luke.  xxii.  15,) 
"With  desire  I  have  desired  to  cat  this  Passover  with  you 
before  I  suffer,"  that  Ho  designs  to  designate  the  Pass- 
over as  a  peculiar  one.  But  its  peculiarity  did  not  neces- 
sarily consist  in  its  being  celebrated  earlier  than  was  usual, 
but  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  last. 

None  of  the  advocates  of  this  view  meet  in  any  satisfac- 
tory way  the  statement  of  Luke,  "Then  came  the  day  of 
unleavened  bread,  when  the  Passover  must  be  killed;" 
and  of  Mark,  "And  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread  when 
tliey  killed  the  Passover,  His  disciples  said,"  &e.  We  can- 
not, without  doing  great  violence  to  this  language,  make  it 
refer  to  the  13th  of  Nisan,  since  neither  according  to  the 
law  nor  to  usage,  was  lire  paschal  lamb  skua  on  that  day. 
And  the  difficulty  is  increased  since,  according  to  the  law, 
(Dent.  xvi.  5,  6,)  tire  lamb  could  not  be  sacrificed  anywhere 
else  tban  in  the  temple,"  It  is  incredible  that  the  priests 
would  have  permitted  the  time  to  have  been  anticipa- 
ted by  a  day  in  this  single  instance.  The  supposition  of 
Ellicott,3  that  the  time  specified  fin-  killing  trie  lamb,  viz., 
"  between  the  evenings,"  may  be  understood  to  mean  be- 
tween  the  eves  of  Nisan  14tir  and  Nisan  15th,  is  wholly 
without  proof.3  The  whole  tenor  of  the  synoptical  narra- 
tives makes  irresistibly  upon  us  the  impression,  that  the 
disciples  prepared,  and  the  Lord  ate,  the  Passover,  at  the 
same  time  when  if  was  prepared  and  eaten  by  the  people  at 
large.  The  truth  is  well  expressed  by  liobinson  :'  "Their 
language  is  full,  explicit,  and  decisive,  to  the  effect  that  our 
Lord's  last  meal  with  Has  disciples  was  the  regular  and 
ordinary  paschal  supper  of  the  .Tows,  introducing  the  festi- 
val of  unleavened  bread  on  the  evening  after  the  14th 
day  of  Nisan." 

'  Sec  Ainsworth  in  loco  ;  Friedlieb,  Arcli.  47.  '  S2B,  note  S. 

i  See  GodVyn,  Moses  and  Aaron,  10S;  Do  Wette,  Archaologie,  324; 
Ewald  AMertliurmer,  3ST.  *  Har.,  214. 
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Taking1,  then,  as  established,  that  the  Synoptists  make 
the  supper  eaten  by  the  Lord  to  have  been  the  true  paschal 
supper,  let  us  consider  in  detail  the  statements  of  John 
that  bear  upon  the  point.  The  first  of  these  we  find  in  xiii, 
1 :  "  Now  before  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  -when  Jesus 
knew  that  His  hour  was  come,"  &c.  The  chronological 
value  of  this  passage  depends  rpou  the  relation  in  which 
the  clause,  "  before  the  feast  of  the  Passover,"  stands  to 
the  supper  subsequently  mentioned,  at  which  the  Lord 
washed  the  feet  of  the  disciples.  But  before  wo  can  exam- 
ine this  point,  we  must  consider  the  opinion  of  those  who 
make  this  a  supper  previous  to  the  paschal  supper,  and 
one  not  mentioned  at  all  by  the  Synoptists. 

The  chief  arguments  urged  by  those  who  would  make 
the  supper  of  John  distinct  from  the  paschal  supper  of  the 
Synoptists,  are,  1st,  that  it  is  not  described  by  him  as  a 
paschal  meal;  2d,  that  it  is  said  to  have  been  "before  the 
feast  of  the  Passover; "  3d,  that  the  inter]) relation  of  the 
Lord's  words  to  Judas,  (v.  29,)  by  tho  disciples,  shows  that 
the  Passover  was  still  future ;  4th,  that  tho  language  of 
Jesus  at  this  supper,  {xiv.  81,)  "Arise,  let  us  go  hence," 
refers  to  His  departure  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  feast  upon 
the  following  day;  5th,  that  the  act  of  washing  the  feet 
was  incongruous  with  the  paschal  supper;  6th,  that  the 
statement,  (John  xiii.  21,)  that  Satan,  after  tho  sop,  en- 
tered into  Judas,  is  identical  with  Luke's  statement,  (xxii. 
3,)  and  must  therefore  have  been  previous  to  the  paschal 
supper,1  But  those,  who,  upon  the  above  grounds,  deny 
the  supper  of  John  to  be  the  paschal  meal,  are  byno  means 
agreed  when  it  took  place.  Some  put  it  upon  Wednesday 
evening.1  Lightfoot  puts  it  on  Tuesday  evening,  identify- 
ing it  with  that  supper   at  Bethany  when  the  Lord  was 

i  SeeBeogelinloeo;   Krafft.135;  Jarris,  442;   Wichelhsua,  154. 
'  SoUensd.Krairi.AY'idieUiaiis.     Sse  iiycaous,  l)c  Mavti!  J  [;sa  Chri.i'i,  i. 
365,  lor  an  clalionii.fi  ds(t;iee  of  this  view. 
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anointed,  (Matt.  xxvi.  G,J  which  he  distinguishes  from  that 
in  John  xii.  2. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  this  supper  was  the 
paschal  supper,  and  so  to  be  identified  with  that  of  the 
Synoptists,  upon  the  following  grounds  :  1st.  Through  the 
designation  of  Judas  by  the  Lord  as  he  that  should  betray 
Him.  (Compare  John  xiii.  21-30  with  Matt.  xxvi.  21-25, 
Mark  xiv.  18-21,  Lube  xxii.  21-23.)  2d.  Through  the 
prophecy  that  Peter  should  thrice  deny  Him,  and  of  the 
crowing  of  the  cock.  (Compare  John  xiii.  38  with  Matt, 
xxvi.  34,  Luke  xxii.  34.)  3d.  Through  the  connection  be- 
tween the  Lord's  words  recorded  in  John,  chaps,  xiv.  xv. 
xvi.,  showing  that  thoy  were  all  spoken  at  once.  4th. 
Through  the  statement,  (J'-uue  xxii.  24,)  that  at  the  paschal 
supper  there  was  a, strife  among  them,  who  should  be  ac- 
counted greatest,  and  which  serves  to  explain  His  conduct 
in  washing  His  disciples'  feet.    (Compare  John  xiii.  13-17). 

Upon  these  grounds  most  of  the  modern  commentators 
have  arrayed  themselves  in  favor  of  the  identification  of 
this  supper  in  John  with  the  supper  of  the  Synoptists.1  A 
careful  examination  of  the  arguments  justifies  this  conclu- 
sion. That  the  sapper  is  not  expressly  named  as  the 
paschal  supper,  docs  not  show  that  it  was  a  common  meal. 
Rather  it  is  supposed  to  be  something  well  known  and 
familiar  to  the  reader;  the  supper  by  way  of  eminence. 

Returning  now  to  the  interpretation  of  John  xiii.  1-4, 
we  ask  to  what  does  the  introductory  chronological  notice, 
"before  the  feast  of  the  Passover,"  refer?  Our  answer 
must  depend  upon  the  relation  in  which  v.  1  stands  to  the 
verses  following.  That  it  forms  a  sentence  complete  in  it- 
self, and  grammatically  independent  upon  what  follows,  is 
generally  admitted.2     If  so,  the  word?,  "  before  the  feast  of 

i  Tholuck,  Greswell,  Alford,  Meyer,  Teschendorf,  Robinson,  l/riedlicb,  and 
1  Meyer,  Lunge,  Robinson,  Alford,  Tiachendorf. 
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the  Passover,"  would  seem  to  quality  either  the  participle 
EiSms,  or  ayo.n~q<Tas.  If  the  former,  tin:  meaning  would  be, 
that  Jesus,  knowing  before  the  feast  that  His  hour  was 
come,  and,  having  loved  His  own,  continued  to  love  them 
to  the  end ;  and  at  the  feast,  i.  e.  the  paschal  supper  now 
present,  gives  them  a  new  proof  of  His  love.  This  inter- 
pretation is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  whole  narrative. 
Before  Jesus  left  Galilee,  lie  announced  His  departure  as 
at  hand,  (Matt.  xvii.  22.)  and  again  after  He  left  Ephraim, 
(xx.ll.)  Two  days  before  the  feast,  He  repeated  that  at 
the  Passover  He  should  be  betrayed,  (JMiitt.  xxvi.  2.)  And 
now  the  feast  had  come,  and  with  it  "  His  hour."  He, 
knowing  all  this,  gives  at  this  introductory  supper  of  the 
feast,  a  new  and  last  proof  of  the  love  with  which  He  had 
loved  them.  With  the  full,  knowledge  that  the  hour  of  His 
arrest  and  death  had  come,  and  that  He  no  more  should 
thus  meet  His  disciples,  Ho  shows  them,  in  the  most  ex- 
pressive way,  how  great  and  unchangeable  His  affection 
for  them.  In  this  way  the  abrupt  and  incidental  mention 
of  the  supper  (v.  2)  is  readily  explained ;  and  that  it  was 
the  paschal  supper  -follows  from  the  whole  connection  of 
the  thought. 

The  meaning  is  1.1ms  given  by  Norton  in  his  1  ranslation  : 
"But  Jesus,  before  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  knew  that 
the  hour  had  come  for  Him  to  pass  from  the  world  to  the 
Father  ;  and  having  loved  His  own  who  were  to  remain  in 
this  world,  He  loved  them  to  the  last."  * 

If  wo  connect  the  clause,  "  before  the  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over," with  ayomjo-oe,  the  meaning  is,  Jesus,  having  loved 
His  own  down  to  this  time,  or  to  the  Passover  which  was 
now  come,  and  knowing  that  the  hour  of  His  death  was  at 
hand,  continues  to  love  them,  oven  to  the  end;  and  now 
gives  a  fresh  proof  of  it  at  the  paschal  supper.  Here,  aa 
before,  it  is  implied  that  this  supper,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
'  Sec  also  Lutliardt,  ii.  2T4 
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feast,  was  the  last  opportunity  lie  should  have  of  manifest- 
ing His  love.  In  this  construction  the  antithesis  between 
"before  the  feast"  and  "to  the  end,"  is  most  clearly 
brought  out.  The  love  which  He  had  felt  to  His  own  be- 
fore the  feast,  continued  firm  to  the  end,  and  was  shown  in 
the  act  of  washing  the  Disciples'  feet.1  Still,  the  former  ex- 
planation is  to  bo  preferred. 

This  clause  is,  however,  said  by  many  to  qualify  the 
whole  narrative,  anil  not  to  belong  to  «&,«  or  aycra-ijiras : 
thus  making  the  supper,  and  all  that  then  took  place,  to 
have  been  before  the  Passover.*  It  is  said  that  it  could 
not  have  been  the  paschal  supper  en  the  evening  following 
the  14th  Kisan,  but  a  supper  probably  on  the  previous 
evening,  or  that  following  the  l"i.ii.3  But  of  this,  Norton 
(note  in  loco)  justly  says :  "  It  is  a  very  forced  interpreta- 
tion to  regard  the  words  'before  tlieie;ist  of  the  Passover, : 
as  intended  to  fix  the  date  of  what  follows.  Supposing  the 
night  to  which  the  succeeding  narrative  relates  not  to  be 
the  night  of  the  Passover,  St.  John  has  in  the  second  verse 
abruptly  introduced  the  mention  of  a  supper  in  a  manner 
in  which  it  cannot  readily  be  believed  that  any  writer 
would."  From  the  preposition  "before,"  irpo,  we  con- 
clude, then,  that  nothing  definite  in  regard  to  the  time  of 
the. supper  can  bo  determined.  Supposing  all  between 
v.  1  and  v.  4  to  be  stricken  out,  and  the  statement  to  read, 
"  Now  before  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  &c,  He  riscth  from 
supper  and  laid  aside  his  garments,"  it  would  still  remain 
probable  that  the  paschal  supper  was  meant.  The  pre- 
sumption is  very  .strong,  that  this  meal,  thus  incidentally 

1  fiee  Yv'ieseler,  S:i! ;   Tlioiurt  in  looo  ;   Robinson,  Har.  SIT. 
'  Mayer  and  Alford. 

s  Thai  I.Ik;  form  of  oppression,  "Ui/furo  ilieK'y-l.oflln;  Poorer,"  denotes 
tho  duv  before  ike  T.i^iKiT,  '/■:';■■:! i;  i'-isuiiiti-!,  is  uiiimcil  iiv  livnaous  ;  uim, 
however,  does  nor  iijiiko  this  On:  Pssi/IklI  sujiyiT.  isee  Witsijler,  J79,  who 
denies  that  the  e;q>i'ess!oji  can  he  (lias  understood. 
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mentioned,  must  have  been  that  so  prominently  and  in- 
separably associated  with  tho  feast. 

An  addition;:!  proof  that  this  was  not  tho  paschal,  sup- 
per is  found  by  many1  in  tho  fact  mentioned,  (John  xiii. 
29,)  that  none  of  the  disciples  knew  what  the  Lord  had 
said  to  Judas  at  the  table,  but  some  of  them  supposed  He 
bad  told  him  to  buy  what  was  necessary  for  the  feast,  or  to 
give  something  to  the  poor.  It  is  said,  if  the  disciples  were 
now  eating  the  feast,  no  one  could  have  thought  that  Judas 
went  out  for  this  purpose.  Besides,  the  day  following  the 
paschal,  si.ipj.tfir,  or  15th  Kisao,  was  a  feast  sabbath,  when 
nothing  could  be  bought ;  nor  could  any  purchases  bo 
made  upon  that  evening,  as  all  shopkeepers  would  bo  en- 
gaged  keeping  the  teast ;  nor  could  gifts  then  be  given  to 
the  poor.  Thence  it  follows  tliat  this  supper  was  previous 
to  the  beginning  of  the  ieast.  But  this  inference  is  not 
well  grounded.  The  feast  continued  seven  days,  and  em- 
braced various  sacrifices  and  offerings  other  than  tho  paschal 
lamb.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  a  master  of  a 
family,  speaking  at  this  first  meal,  should  thus  refer  to  the 
provision  to  be  made  for  the  further  keeping  of  the  feast. 
Judas,  as  tho  treasurer  of  the  body  of  apost'es,  was  in  this 
case  the  person  to  make  sr-.eJi  provision.  And  the  fact,  that 
he  went  out  immediately  after  tho  Lord  had  spoken  to 
him,  would  naturally  suggest  to  others  that  something 
necessary  to  the  feast  was  to  be  at  once  procured.  The 
statement  that  nothing  could  be  purchased  upon  a  feast 
sabbath,  is  by  no  means  certain.  It  appears  rather,  that 
the  purchase  and  preparation  of  ibod  were  allowable  on  all 
feast  days,  though  not  on  the  fast  of  the  Atonement.2  That 
.iudas  should  go  out,  as  some  supposed,  to  give  something 
to  the  poor,  indicates  a  jpeeial  urgency,  which  may  be  best 
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explained  as  referring  to  Home  gifts  to  be  sacriudally  used 
on  the  morrow,  ami  therefore  to  be  made  at  once, 

A  careful  examination  of  this' passage  seems  rather  to 
prove  that  this  was  the  paschal  supper,  than  to  disprove  it. 
The  disciples  heard  the  Lord  say  to  Judas,  "That  thou 
doest  do  quickly."  He  immediately  arises  and  goes  out, 
and  "  it  was  night."  Supposing  this  to  have  been  a  supper 
on  the  night  of  the  13th  Nisan,  and  a  full  day  before  the 
paschal  supper,  would  they  conned,  his  departure  with  any 
preparations  for  the  feast  ?  The  next  day  would  give  him 
abundant  time  to  buy  all  that  was  necessary.  Why  hasten 
out  at  that  hoar  of  the  night  ?  So  also  he  had  then  ample 
time  to  give  to  the  poor.  But  if  wc  Suppose  that  this  was 
the  paschal  supper,  and  that  the  next  day,  the  15th,  was 
the  first  day  of  the  feast,  we  can  readily  explain  their  con- 
jectures as  to  the  cause  of  Judas'  sudden  departure.  "What 
he  was  to  do  must  be  done  at  once. 

The  next  passage  in  John,  and  that  most  relied  on  to 
prove  that  the  Lord  could  not  have  eaten  the  paschal  sup- 
per, is  found  xviii.  28  :  "Then  led  1  hey  Jesus  from  Caiaphas 
unto  the  hall  of  judgment ;  and  it  was  early ;  and  they 
themselves  went  not  into  the  judgment  hall  lest  they  should 
be  defiled,  but  that  they  might  eat  the  Passover."  This,  it 
is  said,  plainly  proves  that  the  Jews  had  not  yet  eaten  the 
Passover ;  and  that  the  supper  which  Jesus  had  eaten  on 
the  previous  evening,  could  not  have  been  the  paschal  sup- 
per, as  the  Synoptists  state.1 

Two  solutions  of  this  difficulty  are  given  :  First,  that 
those  who  would  not  go  into  the  judgment  hall,  were  those 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  who  had  been  engaged  during  the 
night,  while  the  other  Jews  were  beeping  the  feast,  in 
directing  the  proceedings  against  Jesus,  and  thus  had  had 
no  time  to  partake  of  the  paschal  supper.  Second,  that 
John  uses  the  expression,  "  eat  the  Passover,"  in  its  larger 
1  Jii'viT,  Bleelc,  Alfoid. 
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meaning,  not  referring  to  the  paschal  lamb,  but  to  the 
offerings  eaten  on  the  second  day  of  the  feast.  The  former 
of  these  solutions  has  never  found  many  defenders,  though 
not  in  itself  impossible.  So  great  was  the  hate  against 
Jesus,  and  so  little  scrupulous  His  enemies,  that  we  cannot 
doubt,  that  to  compass  His  death,  they  would  have  post- 
poned for  a  time  the  paschal  supper,  or  even  have  neg- 
lected it  altogether.  There  are,  however,  other  obvious 
difficulties,  which  this  explanation  docs  not  fully  meet. 

Wo  must  then  consider  the  second  of  these  solutions. 
It  is  admitted,  tluit  as  the  Synoptists  use  the  phrase  "to eat 
the  Passover,"  <j>ayav  to  vaojp,  it  always  means  to  eat  the 
paschal  supper,  (Matt.  xxvi.  IT;  Mark  xiv.  12  and  14; 
Luke  xxii.  11  and  15.)  If  John  uses  it  in  the  same  sense, 
then  the  paschal  supper  was  eaten  by  the  Jews  on  the  day 
when  Jesus  was  crucified,  and  He  must  have  anticipated  it, 
But  the  usage  of  the  Synoptists  does  not  decide  the  usage 
of  John.  We  must  determine  its  meaning  from  the  way  in 
which  he  uses  the  phrase  elsewhere,  and  from  the  general 
character  of  his  writings.  It  has  already  been  shown,  that 
oat  of  the  nine  times  in  which  he  uses  the  word  7ra<rxa, 
Passover,  in  six  it  is  aimlied  to  the  feast  generally,  andnot 
to  the  paschal  supper  only.  The  meaning  in  the  other  three 
passages  is  in  dispute.  Only  in  the  passage  before  us  docs 
the  phrase  "  eat  the  Passover  "  occur.  The  simple  point 
is,  docs  John  here  use  it  in  its  wider  or  narrower  mean- 
ing? 

Some  con  sid  oral  i  cms,  drawn  from  the  character  of  John's 
Gospel,  as  influenced  by  the  period  of  time  at  which  he 
wrote,  may  serve  to  show  how  this  marked  distinction  in 
the  nse  of  terms  between  him  and  the  Synoptists,  is  to  be 
explained.  John,  wrote  toward  the  close  of  the  century,1 
and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  To  him  the  Jews 
were  no  more  the  holy  people  of  God.    Rejecting  Jesus, 

i  Heycr,  about  80  a.  D. 
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and  after  war  (Is  Ills  apostles,  they  had  themselves  been 
rejected.  Everywhere  he  speaks  of  them  distinctly  as 
"  The  Jews,"  formerly  the  Chureh  of  God,  but  now  cut  off, 
and  standing  in  a  hostile  attitude  to  Christ,  and  to  that 
new,  universal  Church,  composed  both  of  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, of  which  llu  was  the  IIcjh!.1  ,'ewi.sl)  institutions  had, 
in  his  eyes,  been  emptied  of  their  significance  and  value, 
since  Christ,  in  whom  all  the  law  was  fulfilled,  had  come. 
Hence  he  speaks  of  them  commonly  as  tin-  institutions  of  a 
people  between  whom  and  himself  was  a  broad  line  of  dis- 
tinction. Their  purification  is  spoken  of  as  that  "of  the 
Jews;"  the  Passover  as  "  a  feast  of  the  Jews;"  Kieodemus, 
as  "a  ruler  of  the  Jews."  The  SynoptiBts,  on  the  other 
hand,  writing  before  the  total  rejection  of  Judaism,  and 
whilst  it  still  stood  side  by  side  with  Christianity  as  of 
divine  authority  and  sanctity,  show,  by  their  mode  of  allu- 
sion, that  no  such  line  of  disi.imliu;]  then  existed.  To  them, 
the  Jews  are  not  as  aliens,  but  still  the  chosen  people  of 
God. 

Placing  ourselves  in  the  position  of  John,  wo  shall 
readily  understand  why  he  speaks  in  sueh  general  and  in- 
definite terms  of  Jewish  rites,  as  of  things  now  superseded. 
Since  Jesus,  the  true  Paschal  Lamb,  had  been  slain,  the 
true  paschal  supper  was  kept  only  in  tlic  Christian  church. 
To  Christians  lie  could  say,  with  Paul,  (1  Cor.  v.  7,  8,) 
"  Christ,  our  Passover,  is  sacrificed  for  us  ;  therefore,  let  us 
keep  the  feast,"  Jec.  The  Jews,  in  their  Passover,  had 
only  the  shell  or  shadow;  th a  Church  had  the  kernel  or 
substance.  Ilenee,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would 
refer  to  any  rites  of  the  Jews  at  this  feast  with  the  eare 
that  marks  the  Synoptists.  I  fe  does  not  distinguish,  as  do 
they,  its  several  component  part-;,  but  speaks  of  it  only  in 
general  terms,  as  one  of  the  Jewish  feasts.    There  is.  not, 

i  Sec  Mayer  on  John  i  19 ;  Bleek,  247. 
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in  the  many  times  in  which  he  mentions  the  Passover,  any 
clear  proof  that  he  means  to  distinguish  the  paschal  supper 
from  the  solemnities  of  the  following  days.  Why,  then,  in 
the  passage  before  us,  an.'  wo  forced  to  believe  that  the  Pass- 
over which  the  Jews  were  to  eat  on  the  day  of  the  cruci- 
fixion was  the  paschal  supper,  and  that  only  ?  Why  may 
he  not  mean  the  subsequent  sacrifices?  Standing,  as  he 
does,  to  the  Jews,  In  p-  position  so  unlike  that  of  the  Syuop- 
tists,  it  seems  most  arbitrary  to  assert  that  he  must  use 
language  with  precisely  the  same  strictness  ;  and  that  "  to 
eat  the  Passover"  must  mean  to  eat  the  paschal  lamb. 

As  has  been  said,  upon  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  or  the 
the  15th,  thank  offerings  of  the  fiocl;  and  herd  were  slain 
and  eaten.  There  i;;  certainly  no  intrinsic  reason  why  John 
may  not  have  meant  these.  At  the  time  of  Hezckiah,  (2 
Chron.  xxx.  22.)  "they  did  eat  the  least  seven  days,  offering 
peace  offerings.1'  But  it  is  said  in  reply,1  that  if  the  phrase 
"to  eat  the  Passover"  may  be  used  of  the  other  offerings, 
inclusive  of  the  paschal  lamb,  it  cannot  be  exclusive  of  it. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  obvious.  Passover,  with  John,  is  a 
term  denoting  the  whole  festival ;  and  why,  if  the  paschal 
supper  was  past,  might  he  not  employ  it  to  designate  the 
remaining  feasts  ?  To  affirm  that  he  could  not  is  mere 
affirmation.  Norton,5  referring  to  the  oft-repeated  remark 
that  the  term  Passover  is  never  used  "  absolutely  "  to  de- 
note the  thank  offerings  considered  apart  from  the  paschal 
supper,  observes:  "This  remark  has  been  repeatedly  praised 
for  its  acuteness  by  Kuinoel  and  Strauss.  But,  in  fact,  it 
only  implies  a  forgetfulness  of  a  veiy  common  metonymy, 
by  which  the  name  of  a  whoics  is  given  to  a  part.  If,  when 
the  paschal,  festival  were  half  over,  it  had  been  said  that 
certain  Jews  desired  to  avoid  pollution,  that  they  might 
keep  the  Passover,  every  one  perceives  thai,  the  expression 

1  ilojin'  ;'.m!  iiUiers,  after. Mo  sheim.  a  Dotes  2,  466. 
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would  be  unobjectionable,  though  no  one  would  think  of 
applying  the  name  Passover  '  absolutely '  to  the  last  three 
or  four  days  of  the  festival." 

The  exact  mime  of  t-Iic  defilement  to  which  the  Jews 
would  be  exposed  by  entering  the  judgment  ball  does  not 
appear.  {See  Acts  x.  28.)  In  the  law,  defilements  are 
mentioned  which  were  only  for  a  day,  and  which  could  be 
cleansed  by  ablution,  (Lev.  xv.  5-11,  and  xxii.  6-7.)  It 
is  supposed  by  some  that  contact  with  the  heathen  was  of 
this  class,  and  that,  therefore,  if  the  day  of  the  crucifixion 
had  been  the  14th  Kisan,  the  Joivs  could  still  have  cleansed 
themselves  by  evening,  and  been  ready  to  cat  the  paschal 
supper.  If,  however,  it  was  the  15th,  during  which  day  the 
thank  offerings  were  sacrificed  and.  eaten,  they  could  not 
have  partaken  of  them.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the 
thank  offerings,  rather  than  the  paschal  supper,  were 
meant,  and  that  this  day  was  the  15th  rather  than  the 
14th.1  Much  stress,  however,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  Jewish  customs;,  cannot  be  laid  upon  this  ar- 
gument.5 

This  passage,  then,  afl'ords  no  data  for  the  final  deter- 
mination of  the  question  as  to  the  time  of  the  paschal  sup- 
per. If  any  think  that  John  could  not  have  used  the  phrase 
"  to  eat  the  Passover  "  in  any  other  sense  than  the  Synop- 
tists  used  it,  such  must  admit  a  chronological  difference 
between  him  and  them  which  we  find  no  satisfactory  way 
to  reconcile.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  it  not  only 
possible,  but  also  probable,  that  be  should  thus  speak  of  the 
festival  apart  from  the  supper,  the  supposed  difference  dis- 
appears. 

The  next  important  passage  we  find  xix.  14:  "  And  it 
was  the  preparation  of  the  Passover,  and  about  the  sixth 
hour ;  and  he  saith  unto  the  Jews,  Behold  your  King."    A 

i  So  Byaaeus,  iii.  13.  •  See  Friedlieb,  Arch.  102 ;  Bleek,  113. 
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different  punctuation  of  this  passage  has  been  proposed, 
mating  it  to  read  thus :  "  And  it  was  the  preparation. 
The  hour  of  the  Passover  was  about  the  sixth."  l  Though 
some  plausible  reason;!  may  lie  given  :!'or  this  change,  yet  it 
involves  eon.-.i.di  ■cable  ui.liicultii.-s.  We  shall  follow  the  gen- 
erally received  punctuation. 

Our  first  inquiry  relates  to  the  meaning  of  the  term 
■'preparation,"  TrapaGKWf}.  It  occurs  in  the  Gospel  five 
times  besides  the  text :  i'fatt  xxvit.  62,  Mark  xv.  42,  Luke 
xxiii.  54,  John  xix.  31,  John  xix.  42.  In  all  these  cases 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  meaning.  It  was,  as  Mark  ex- 
plains it,  "the  day  before  the  Sabbath;"  or  the  day  in 
which  preparation  was  imsde  for  the  Sabbath.  Such  [(repa- 
ration, though  not  expressly  commanded  in  the  law,  was 
yet  made  necessary  by  the  strictness  of  tho  commands  re- 
specting the  Sabbath,  which  forbade  all  labor,  even  to  pre- 
pare food,  on  that  day.  {Compare  Exod.  xvi.  5.)  Hence  it 
became  the  habit  of  the  Jows  to  observe  Friday  afternoon, 
from  three  o'clock,  as  a  time  of  getting  ready  for  the  Sab- 
bath, which  began  at  sunset.5  As  they  came  more  and 
more  under  bondage  to  that  legal  spirit  which  so  charac- 
terized tho  Pharisee:.;,  and  the  rigor  of  the  original  Sabbath 
laws  was  augmented  by  burdensome  additions,  of  which 
many  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  Evangelists  and  in 
Joseph  us,  this  period  of  preparation  became  more  and  more 
important.  Thus,  by  degrees,  Friday,  or  the  Trpoo-a^/SaTw, 
became  known  as  the  n-apao-Keuij,  or  preparation  ;  as  Satur- 
day, the  day  of  rest,  was  known  as  the  Sabbath,  all  other 
days  being  distinguished  only  as  the  first,  second,  third,  &?. 
As  the  preparation  was  made,  in  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  or 
during  that  part  of  it  which  was  known  as  "the  evening," 
this  term  was  generally  applied  to  it  in  Hebrew  and  Chal- 
dee,  as  by  the  Germans  the  day  before  the  f 
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called  Sonnabend,  or  Sun- evening.  Thus  the  sixth  day  of 
the  week  received  its  current  name  from  its  peculiar  rela- 
tions to  the  Sabbath  ;  and  irapiwKewj  became  equivalent  to 
Friday,  and  is  uniformly  so  rendered  in  the  Syi'iac.1 

From  this  origin  of  the  term,  and  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  generally  used  to  designate  the  sixth  day  of  the  week, 
and  that  it  is  so  used  both  by  the  Synoptists  and  by  John, 
we  are  disposed  to  infer,  that  in  the  passage  before  us,  it 
means  the  preparation  day  before  the  Sabbath,  or  Friday. 
Bat  it  is  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  is  here  inadmis- 
sible, because  il.  is  nor,  simply  said,  "  it  was  the  preparation," 
but  it  was  "  the  preparation,  of  the  Passover."  It  must,  there- 
fore, denote  a  day  of  preparation,  not  for  the  Sabbath,  but 
for  the  feast ;  and  this  day  must  have  been  the  1 4th  Nisan, 
as  the  first  day  of  the  feast  was  the  15th.1  This  of  course 
implies,  that  there  was  a  preparation  day  for  the  feasts  as 
well  as  for  the  Sabbath.  And  this  first  demands  onr  atten- 
tion. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  proofs  of  such  a  preparation 
day  are  very  indistinct.  To  meet  the  difficulty,  that  there 
is  no  mention  in  Jewish  writings  of  such  a  preparation  day 
in  connection  with  any  of  the  feasts,  some  would  confine  it 
to  those  feast  days  that  had  a  sabbatical  character,  in  this 
case,  the  first  and  seventh.8  As  such,  preparation  was  to 
bo  made  for  them  as  for  the  weekly  Sabbath.  But  the 
main  reason  that  made  a  time  of  preparation  necessary  for 
the  weekly  Sabbath,  was,  that  on  that  day  no  food  could  be 
prepared,  whereas  it  could  be  upon  a  feast  sabbath.  Nor 
anywhere  in  Jewish  history  does  the  latter  appear  as  equal 
■to  the  former  in  sanctity  and  dignity.  All  labor  but  ser- 
vile labor  was  then  lawful.  There  seems,  then,  no  good 
reason  wdiy  every  feast  sabbath  should  have  had  its  day  of 
preparation;  nor  is  there  any  proof  of  the  fact.     If  there 

1  Mickaelis,  44. 
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was,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  Nisan,  a  period  thus  set 
apart  and  designated  as  "the  Passover  eve,"  Robinson ' 
maintains  that  the  expression  did  not  "  arise  until  after  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  and  the  consequent  cessation  of 
the  regular  and  legal  Passover  meal,  when  of  course'  the 
seven  days  of  unleavened  bread  became  the  main  festival" 
To  such  a  Passover  eve  the  expression  in  the  text,  "  prep- 
aration of  the  Passover,"  could  not  apply. 

Thus  we  reach  the  result,  that  the  term  "  preparation," 
irapaa-Kzvi),  is  never  applied,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  any  day 
preceding  a  feast,  but  is  applied  by  the  Evangelists,  by 
Josephus.  and  by  the  Rabbis,  to  the  day  before  the  Sabbath, 
Recurring  weekly,  this  would  readily  "become  the  current 
designation  of  the  sixth  (lay,  and  equivalent  to  its  proper 
name,  or  to  our  Friday. 

But  we  have  still  to  meet  the  grammatical  difficulty. 
It  is  insisted  that  the  nature  of  this,  preparation  is  expressly 
defined  by  the  addition  "  of  the  Passover,"  and  cannot 
therefore  refer  to  the  weekly  Sabbath.  But  if  vapatTKevq  is 
used  as  equivalent  to  Friday,  it  would  simply  mean,  this 
was  the  Friday  of  the  Passover,  or  the  preparation  day  for 
that  Sabbath  that,  occurred  during  the  paschal  week.  It  is 
thus  translated  by  Campbell :  "  Sow  it  was  the  preparation 
of  the  jiaschal  Sabbath;"  by  Norton :  "The  preparation 
day  of  the  paschal  week,"  The  latter  observes,  "  that  the 
14th  of  Nisan,  whenever  it  began  and  ended,  was  the  day 
of  the  Passover ;  that  it  was  ordained  to  be  so  in  the  Old 
Testament;  that  it  is  so  designated  by  Josephus ;  that 
there  is  no  question  that  it  was  universally  recognized  as 
such ;  that  it  was  consequently  so  recognized  by  John ; 
and  that  therefore  it  is  utterly  incredible  thai,  lie  should,  in 
this  solitary  instance.,  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  call  the 
14th  of  Nisan,  iho  proper  iby  for  the  Passover,  by  the 
name  of  the  '  preparation  for  the  Passover,'  even  if  any 
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ground  Mil  lie  imagined  for  giving  it  thai;  name."  There 
is  much  force  in  these  oil  ser  vat  ions.  The  law  (Exod.  xii. 
IS)  says,  "  Li  the  first  montii,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
month,  at  the  evening',  yo  shall  eat  unleavened  bread,"'  &c. 
If  then  the  14th  was  universally  regarded  as  the  Passover, 
(see  Matt.  xxvi.  17;  Mark  xiv.  12,)  how  could  John  speak 
of  it  as  the  day  of  preparation  for  the  Passover  ?  This 
expression  would  lead  us  rather  to  look  upon  it  as  the  13th, 
which  only  could  be  properly  called  the  day  before  the 
Passover.1 

Some  light  may  lie  gained  by  asking  what  was  the 
object  of  the  Evangelist  in  mentioning,  that  it  waa  "the 
preparation  of  the  Passover"  when  Jesus  was  brought  be- 
fore Pilate.  Was  it  chronological  simply  ?  This  is  possible ; 
but  lie  seems  to  have  had  a  higher  purpose.  It  was  the 
time  when  the  Jews  should  have  been  engaged  in  making 
themselves  ready  for  the  holiest  services  of  God,  in  His 
temple  ;  but,  their  preparation  consisted  in  putting  His  Son 
to  the  shameful  death  of  the  cross.  The  incongruity  of 
their  labors  with  the  character  of  the  day,  is  thus  brought 
into  the  clearest  contrast.3 

The  phrase,  "  preparation  of  the  Passover,"  as  used  by 
John,  does  not  then,  we  conclude,  compel  us  to  regard  the 
day  of  the  crucifixion  as  the  day  before  the  Passover. 

Still  another  passage  is  found,  (John  xix.  31:)  "The 
Jews,  therefore,  because  it  was  the  preparation,  that  the 
bodies  should  not  remain  upon  the  cross  on  the  Kabbuth 
day,  (for  that  Sabbath  day  was  an  high  day,  ^eynAj;,)  bo. 

'  T,"ii\sc>lc;-;  C5.%  uofii  S;  eon:™,  TCecfc,  122. 

1  Ail  attempt  h;e;  been  jria'lt!  Lu  sho.i  (.lo^eiiu!  Sue.  Lit.,  July,  l-j:';:.i;  lhai, 

r;;tn&'-;:;:»:i   m::;.:i  ,  :n-.j:::-,  [.■  "  '         ei'etien    'i ,''  iiliit   .i.;:.|:vi:^Cil  f]j'!   ink'rva! 

between  mid-day  o;-  t!i«  sixil:  Lour,  a:id  Hansel  er  :ho  iniluh.  Translated 
neecrding  to  this  Yiev.-,  tlie  pnss;;;;e  befiTo  us  would  rend:  "  For  aiioni.  iho 
sijdli  hour,  the  prepivriuioi]  lime  o»  . Passover  day  commenced."  Thisnsakea 
)i.  lu'.eossnvy  to  ivs.l  a1  ;.':■-  <=(;t-i|  vn'.h  Sim  iute.  i'.el.hi-jiijit.  Thin  in  hardly  -uu.i- 
factory. 
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sought  Pilate,"  &c.  The  ground  upon  which  thin  Sabbath 
is  designated  as  a  high  day,  is  supposed  liy  many1  to  be, 
that  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  or  15th  Nisan,  which  was  a 
least  sabbath,  (Exod.  xii.  1  0,)  fell  upon  the  weekly  Sabbath, 
and  thus  it  was  a  double  3abhal.li,  and  "  an  high  day,"  This, 
in  itself  considered,  would  be  a  sufficient  and  satisfactory 
explanation.  But  no  weight  can  be  attached  to  it,  as  shew- 
ing that  this  was  actually  the  ease.  If  the  weekly  Sabbath 
fell  upon  the  10th  Nisan,  or  the  second  day  of  the  feast, 
a  day  distinguished  from  the  other  days  as  the  time  for  the 
waving  of  the  sheaf  of  first  fruits,  H  would,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, be  called  a  high  day."  ''  it.  wan  an  high  day,  first, 
because  it  was  the  Sabbath;  second,  it  was  the  day  when 
all  the  people  presented  l.h  em  selves  in  the  temple;  third,  it 
was  the  day  when  the  sheaf  of  first  fruits  was  offered."5 
There  are  no  data  for  a  positive  decision  of  the  question  ; 
and  whether  the  weekly  Sabbath  fell  on  the  loth  or  16th 
Nisan,  it  might  in  cither  case  bo  called  an  high,  or  great 
day.  In  point  of  fact,  this  quesi, ion  is  always  decided  ac- 
cording as  the  day  of  the  crucifixion,  for  other  reasons,  is 
placed  upon  the  14th  or  15th  Nisan.  Cttdworth's  assertion, 
that  "great  day,"  in  the  Greek  of  the  Hellenists,  is  used  for 
the  first  or  the  last  day  of  every  least,  in  whieh  there  was 
a  holy  convocation  to  the  Lord,  is  not  sustained  by  the  pas- 
sage to  which  he  refers,  (Isa.  i.  in.)  hlvery  weekly  Sabbath, 
as  well  as  every  feast  sabbath,  there  was  a  holy  convoca- 
tion, {Lev.  xxhi.  3.) 

Having  now  examined  all  the  disputed  passages  in  John 
usually  cited  to  show  that  he  puts  the  crucitixioii  upon  the 
14th  Nisan,  let  us  notice  some  of  the  objections  made  to 
the  13th.  1st.  The  improbability  of  such  a  trial  and  execu- 
tion upon  a  feast  sabbath.  It  is  said,  that,  according  to 
Rabbinical  precepts,  lhe  Sanhedrim  eonld  not  upon  that 
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day  have  held  a  session;  that  they  could  not  have  sent 
armed  men  to  arrest  Jesus;  that  no  judicial  proceedings 
were  lawful,  nor  any  public  execution.1  All  here  depends 
upon  the  degree  of  sanctity  that  was  ascribed  to  a  feast  sab- 
bath. It  appears  upon  the  i'aeo  of  it  very  remarkable,  that 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  whom  we  cannot  suppose  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  Jewish  customs,  should  have  so  ex- 
pressly put  those  events  on  a  least  sabbath,  if  they  were  so 
clearly  forbidden  by  tho  Rabbis.  They  could  not  but 
know  that  all  their  Jewish  readers  would  at  once  perceive 
the  inconsistency.  The  very  tact,  then,  that  these  Evan- 
gelists do  place  the  arrest,  trial,  and  execution  of  Jesus 
upon  a  feast  sabbath,  together  with  the  judicial  sessions  of 
the  Banked  rim  and  the  tiubsequent  purchase  of  spices  and 
preparations  for  His  embalimng,  gives  the  strongest  pre- 
sumptive proof  that  these  were  not  incompatible  with  the 
character  of  tho  day.  As  against  their  statements,  any 
Rabbinical  precepts  of  a  later  age  cannot  bu  considered  as 
decisive.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  it  does  not  appear  from  the 
Shibbius  ilteniselvos,  that  .Jesus  could  not  have  been  cruci- 
fied on  that  day.  Block  (MO)  admits  that  criminals  were 
often  arrested  on  the  Sabbath,  and  of  course,  if  necessary, 
by  men  bearing  arms."  That  the  Sanhedrim  held  its  ses- 
sions on  feast,  days  and  Sabbaths,  is  proved  from  the  Gamara; 
and  also,  that  on  those  days  sentence  of  death  could  be 
passed.3  That  the  execution  of  criminals  was  purposely 
reserved  till  the  feasts,  in  order  to  produce  a  greater  im- 
pression upon  the  people,  appears  from  IWahnonidos,  quoted 
by  Ainswortb,  on  Deut.  xvii.  IS:  "They  put  him  not  to 
death  in  the  judgment  hall,  that  is,  in  his  city,  but  carry 
him  up  to  the  high.  Syuedriou  in  Jerusalem,  and  keep  him 
until  the  feast,  and  strangle  him  at  the  feast,  as  it  is  said, 

■  Ebrard,  Black. 

«  Sen  Winer,  ii.  537  ;  also  John  vii.  h'i ;  Acts  sii.  Z. 

>  Soo  ilie  citation*  in  l.i^htfoot,  ;v.::[  in  Tlioiuck  in  loco. 
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'all  the  people  shall  hear  and  fear.'  "  It  seems,  also,  to  have 
been  the  custom  of  Pilate  and  of  other  governors,  who  al- 
ways went  up  lo  Jerusalem  at  the  feasts!,  i.hen  to  try  and 
punish  criminals;  and  thus  it  was  that  the  two  malefactors 
were  crucified  at  the  same  time  with  Jesus.  The  crucifixion 
itself  was  performed,  not  by  the  Jews,  hut  hy  Pilate  and  his 
soldiers.  The  following  observations  of  Tholuck  seem  well 
founded:  "We  consider  it,  therefore,  as  certain,  that  judi- 
cial proceedings  were  also  hold  on  the  feast  days,  perhaps 
under  certain  legal  provisos,  and  that  this  very  period,  when 
largo  assemblages  of  the  people  came  together,  was,  for  the 
reason  mentioned  Dent,  xvii.  13,  sclented  for  the  execu- 
tion of  notorious  criminals." 

But  if  we  admit  that,  as  a  rule,  the  Jews  did  not  arrest, 
and  try,  and  execute,  criminals  dining  the  feasts,  still  the 
case  of  Jesus  may  have  been  an  exception.  How  great 
was  the  hate  of  the  Pharisees  and  chief  priests  and  elders 
to  Him,  we  have  already  had  abundant  opportunities  to 
observe.  They  stuck  at  nothing,  if  they  could  but  accom- 
plish His  death.  Here,  if  ever,  the  end  would  in  their  eyes 
have  justified  the  means  ;  and  when  the  long-desired  op- 
portunity of  getting  their  dreaded  enemy  into  their  power 
came,  they  were  not  likely  to  be  prevented  from  using  it 
by  any  conscientious  scruples  respecting  the  sanctity  of  the 
day.  That  even  the  sanctity  of  the  weekly  Sabbath  was 
no  barrier  against  popular  passion,  appears  from  Luke 
■iv.  16-30,  where  the  inhabitants  of  .Nazareth  attempted  to 
put  Jesus  to  death  on  that  day.  So  also  the  Jews  at 
Jerusalem,  at  the  feast  of  Dedication,  attempted,  first  to 
stone  Him,  and  afterward  to  arrest  Him,  (Johnx.  22-39.) 
Upon  the  last  day  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  "  the  great 
day  of  the  feast, "  the  Hanhcdrini  was  in  session,  and  officers 
were  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  lake  Him,  (John  vii.  37- 
52.)     Upon  the  weekly  Sabbath  the  chief  priests  aud  Phai- 
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isees  did  not  hesitate  to  go  to  Pilate  to  take  measures  for 
sealing  the  sepulchre,  (Matt,  xxvii.  62-66.) 

2d.  It  is  said,  that  no  one  after  the  paschal  supper  could 
leave  the  city  till  the  next  morning,  and  that  therefore 
Jesus,  upon  this  evening,  could  not  have  gone  to  the  gar- 
den of  Gethsemaue.  (Bee  Kxod.  xii.  22.)  It  seems  evident, 
however,  that  this  direction  was  not  designed  to  be  per- 
manently observed,  any  more  than  the  command  {v,  11)  to 
eat  it  standing,  with  loins  girded,  shoes  on  the  feet,  and 
staff  in  the  land.  "We  know,  in  point  of  fact,  that  the  Jews 
in  the  Lord's  time  did  not  observe  these  and  other  direc- 
tions, regarding  them  as  peculiar  to  its  first  institution. 

3d.  It  is  said,  that  the  preparation  of  spices  and  oint- 
ments for  the  Lord's  embalming,  upon  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  of  the  crucifixion,  (f.v.ke  xxiii.  56  ;  John  xix,  38-40,) 
implies  that  it  was  not  a  least  sabbath.  Here,  also,  all  de- 
pends upon  the  strictness  with  which  the  Jews  observed 
the  feast  sabbaths.  As  we  have  seen,  Idaimonides  men- 
tions; bathing  and  anointing,  as  things  that  might  be  done 
on  the  feast  days;  and,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  every 
thing  necessary  to  prepare  the  dead  for  burial  would  then 
be  permitted.  That  purchases  could  be  made  evon  on  the 
Sabbath,  is  shown  by  The!  nek,  (on  John  xiii.  1,)  if  the  price 
was  not  agreed  upon,  and  no  money  paid.  But  with  what- 
soever strictness  the  feast  sabbath  was  usually  observed, 
we  cannot,  question  that  both  Joseph  and  Kiuodemus  would 
have  regarded,  themselves  as  fully  warranted  to  perform, 
during  its  hours,  the  last  offices  of  love  to  one  who  had 
taught,  them  in  express  words,  and  shown  by  ills  example, 
that  He  was  Lord  of  the  Sabbath. 

That  Luke  (xxiii.  54)  should,  designate  the  day  follow- 
ing the  crucifixion  as  a  Sabbath,  ''And  that  day  was  the 
preparation,  and  the  Sabbath  drew  on,"  has  been  explained 
as  showing   that    the    day  of  the  crucifixion   could   not 
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have  lie  en  a.  feaBt  sabbath.1    But  it  proves  only  that  the 

Kvangolists,  in  conformity  with  Jewish  opinion,  regarded 
the  weekly  Sabbath  as  more  sacred  than  the  least  sabbath. 

4th.  It  ia  said  that  the  account  given  of  Simon  of  Cy- 
rene,  (Mark  xv.  21  ;  Luko  xxiii.  26,)  who,  coming  out  of 
the  country  at  the  time  Jesus  was  on  His  way  to  the  place 
of  crucifixion,  was  com  pel  led  to  bear  His  woks,  is  additional 
evidence  that  this  was  not  a  feast  sabbath,  he  having  prob- 
ably been  at  work.  But  if  this  were  so,  we  have  still  to 
inquire  respecting  the  nature  of  the  work.  Lightfoot  sup- 
poses bim  to  have  come  from  the  field,  bearing  wood,  which 
was  lawful  on  a  feast  day.  Eat  it  is  not  said  that  he  had 
been  out  in  the  fields  at  work,  nor  that  he  had  travelled 
any  distance;  and  to  come  from  the  country  into  the  city 
upon  a  feast  sabbath  was  no  violation  of  any  law.  For 
amrht  that  wo  know,  he  was  a  resident  of  Jerusalem,  who 
was  casually  without  the  wall,  and  was  entering  the  gate 
when  he  met  Jesus  ;  or  he  may  have  boon  a  pilgrim,  who 
had  come  up  to  the  feast. 

5th.  It  is  said  that  the  Synoptists,  in  their  mention  of 
the  day  of  crucifixion,  give  no  hint  that  it  had  a  sabbatical 
character.  It  is  true  that  they  do  not  do  this  in  express 
terms,  but  they  plainly  imply  h.  According  to  them,  the 
Lord  ate  the  Passover  at  the  legal  time,  on  the  14th  Kisan ; 
the  day  therefore  of  His  death  was  the  15th,  or  the  first 
feast  sabbath.  Thai.,  they  designate  it  as  the  preparation 
day,  without  making  prominent  its  sabbatical  character, 
simply  shows  what  groat  importance  thoy  attached  to  the 
fact  that  the  Lord  died  and  was  buried  before  the  weekly 
Sabbath  began.  This  was  of  far  more  moment  to  them,  as 
illustrating  the  relation  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  to  the 
Christian,  than  to  make  prominent  the  sabbath  character 
of  the  first  day  of  the  feast. 

Wc  thus  reach  the  result  that  there  is  no  real  discrep- 

i  So  Meyer. 
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ancy  between  the  Synoptists  and  John.  The  Lord  ate  the 
truo  paschal  supper  at  the  appointed  time — the  time  when 
it  was  eaten  by  the  Jews  in  general,  on  the  evening  follow- 
ing the  14th  Nisan. 


Thursday  Eve,  14th  Nisan,  6th  April, 

As  the  disciples  arc  a'xmt  to  t.iko  their  jaaces  0t  Luke  xxii.  24-30. 
the   rahle,  Jesus   observes  a  stetiti  among  them  for 

prooei.ienej  eml  sears  of  honor.      To  rebuke,  linn-.,  Tie  Johk  siii.  "— "L10. 

arose,  am!  aire; ed  Himself,  aiv.l  proeeoded  to  wash  their  LukB  xxii.  15-1S, 

feet.     Afterward,  while  they  were  eating,  lie  declares  Matt.  xsvi.  20-24. 

tli&t  one  of  them  should  bet-ray  Jlim.     The  dechtra-  Mark  siv.  18-21. 

lion  creates   great    excitement  among  the  apostles,  Luke  xxii.  21-23. 

and  the}-  bean)  to  ask  anxiously,  Is  it  I J     The  Lord  John  siii.  21,  22. 
describes  (he  t™toe  as  one  ihal  was  oatingwiih  Him. 

but  without  designating  him  I'ui'thei'.     Peter  makes  a  JoHS  .xiii.  23-30. 
;-i:;n  la  Jolm  to  ask  Him  who  it  was1,  irhick  bo  does, 
ii:id  Jesus  gives  hici  ttri'.adcly  a   sign  ;  and  dipping 

■•'.;■■  ;■■'.  f-ivi's  h.  lo  .hala?,  who  asks,  is  it   i?     Jo  -■;!:■!  M.vn'.  xsvi.  i!j. 
answers  liim  affirmatively,  and  he  immediately  gue^ 

out,  to  the  surprise  of  thosn  apo^iles  who  do  not  tin-  Matt.  xxvi,  2(5-21). 

ile:.-laod   the  oau-e.      Alier   i;ie  departure  of  Jtuias,  Math;  si  v. -22-23. 

the  Lord  proceeds  to  the  i:;siii.utiou  of  the  cueharistic  Luke  xxii.  19,  20. 
supper. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  arrange  the  events  of  tliiw  supper 
in  a  chronological  order,  as  no  one  of  the  Kyangelisls  has 
so  narrated  them.  There  arc  four  points  that  especially  de- 
mand our  attention  :  the  strife  lor  precedency  ;  the  washing 
of  the  disciples'  feet;  the  announcement  of  J  ndtis'  treachery 
and  his  departure  ;  and  the  institution  of  the  eucharist. 

Luke  alone  mentions-  that  there  was  "a  strife  among 
them,  which  of  them  should  he  accounted  greatest."  When 
during  the  supper  did  this  occur?  This  Evangelist  nar- 
rates in  the  following  order  :  first  the  Passover  and  institu- 
tion of  the  Lord's  supper;  second,  the  announcement  of 
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Judas'  treachery ;  tliird,  the  strife  for  precedency.  Many 
of  the  earlier  harmonbii.s  follow  this  order  as  the  chrono- 
logical one,  and  some  of  the  moderns.1  But  this  has  great 
intrinsic  difficulties.  It  is  scarce  possible  that,  after  the 
discovery  of  the  treason  of  Judas,  and  with  the  solemn  im- 
pression which  the  Lord's  words  respecting  the  traitor 
must  have  made  upon  them,  and  after  they  had  eaten  His 
sacred  supper,  any  such  strife  could  have  occurred.  And 
Hie  improbability  is  increased  if,  before  this,  lie  had  taught 
them  humility  by  washing  their  ieet.  'Upon  these  grounds 
most  affirm  that  Luke's  order  is  not  chronological.3  Shall 
we  then  place  the  strife  at  the  beginning  of  the  feast  ? 
This  is  most  probable ;  though  some,  as  Calvin,  would 
identify  it  with  the  incident  mentioned  in  Matt.  xx.  24, 
and  suppose  it  related  hero  out  of  its  place.  The  strife 
may  have  arisen  respecting  their  places  at  thofable,  each 
wishing'  to  bo  as  near  the  Lord  as  possible  ;  the  degree  of 
nearness  being  an  index  of  rank  in  the  future  kingdom.' 

Luke  does  not  mention  the  feet,  washing,  nor  John  this 
strife;  but  the  two  accounts  combined  form  a  consistent 
whole.  The  Lord,  after  rebuking  the  disciples  in  words. 
proceeds  to  teach  them  in  a  symbolic  manner  in  what  their 
real  greatness  should  consist,,  by  girding  Himself,  and  tak- 
ing a  towel  to  wash  their  feet.  Both  events  are  thus  to  be 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  feast.  Some,  however, 
would  place  the  washing  of  the  feet  at  the  close  of  the  sup- 
per, and  this  has  a,  seeming  support  in  our  Knglish  version, 
John  xiii.  2  :  "And  supper  being  ended,  lie  riseth,"  &c.1 

1  1'nt.riiius,  Alibr;!.  -  Calvin,  Xev.eoiae,  Tllirard,  Oosfai'-zeo. 

=  Light  ;bnt  supposes  IIjo  strife  to  have  been  between  Peter,  Jaaies,  and 
.Julia,  and  Hint  J'cter  bo;ra:)  if.  As  lu  the  <[:■;!  ees  ci  huiiui-  al.uiebed  In  the 
various  phtees  at  the  tabic,  see  liecker's  G;uhei,  ting,  trans.,  473. 

*  The  lest  is  disputed.  The  received  test  ia  Scitpou  -yet/Bftsrov ;  so  AI- 
ibrd.  Tischcudorf  has  ytvo/if vm -  so  Meyer.  It-  is  rendered  by  Sort  on, 
"  during  sapper;  "  by  Campbell,  "  while  tliey  were  al  suj-.p-jc ; "  by  Alibrd, 
"supper  being  prepared,  or  going  on." 
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There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  commencement  of  the 
meal  is  meant.  Some,  however,  would  put  the  feet  wash- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  paschal  supper,  and  "before  the 
eueharistio  supper;  and  others  still  after  tin;  cucharist. 
That  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  meal  is  affirmed  by  Thom- 
son, (i.  183,)  on  the  ground  of  oriental  usage,  it  being  cus- 
tomary to  wash  tin.:  hands  and  niontli  after  mating.  "The 
pitcher  and  ewer  are  always  brought,  raid  the  servant,  with 
a  napkin  over  bis  shoulder,  pours  water  on  your  bands. 
If  there  is  no  servant,  they  perform  this  office  for  one  an- 
other." In  this  case,  however,  Jesus  must  have  washed 
both  hands  and  feet ;  but  it  is  plain  from  Peter's  words, 
(v.  0,  compare  v.  S,)  that  lie  washed  their  feet  only.  It 
has  been  said  that  washing  of  the  feet  before  a  meal  was 
an  act  of  customary  cleanliness,  and  that,  no  servant  being 
present  to  perform  it,  each  shrank  from  doing  it,  as  imply- 
ing inferiority.1  The  references,  however,  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament show  only  that  it  was  customary  to  wash  the  feet 
after  a  journey,  and  not  always  before  a  meal.  The  hands 
were  usually  washed  three  times  during  the  paschal  supper ; 
after  the  first  cup  of  wine  ;  after  the  bitter  herbs  and  the 
second  cup;  and  after  the  eating  of  the  lamb.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  feet  were  washed  after  the  first  cup,  (Luke 
xxli.  17.) 

It  does  not  appear  with  what  disciple  the  Lord  began 
the  feet  washing.  "  If  He  did  observe  any  order,"  says 
Ligbtfoot,  "  He  began  with  Peter,  who  sat  in  the  next 
place  immediately  to  Himself."  This  commentator  sup- 
poses that  Ha  washed  the  feet  of  Peter,  James,  and  John 
only,  thus  avoiding  the  washing  of  Judas.  Chrysostora 
affirms  that  He  began  with  Judas  ;  Greswell  that  He  began 
with  Peter  and  ended  with  Judas.  It  seems  evident  from 
vs.  5  and  C  that  Peter  was  not  the  first,  and  from  vs.  10 
and  11  that  the  feet  of  Judas  were  washed. 
1  Bengel,  Ebrard,  Da  Costa. 
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Some  have  found  proof  that  this  was  not  the  paschal  sup- 
per in  the  fact;  that  Jesus  "  sat  down  with  the  Twelve,"  and 
did  not  eat  standing,  as  directed,  (Exod.  xii.  11.)  Calvin, 
who  regarded  this  command  as  binding,  supposes,  there- 
fore, that  He  ate  the  Passover  standing,  unci  afterward  sat 
down.  But,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Jews  generally 
sat  at  this  feast,  either  beestUKe  this  was  the  posture  of  free- 
men, or  because  they  regarded  the  command  of  Moses  as 
limited  to  its  first  observance,  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
He  should  not  have  followed  the  general  custom.1 

The  third  point  is  the  announcement  by  the  Lord  of 
tho  treachery  of  Judas,  and  tho  departure  of  the  traitor, 
In  His  reply  to  Peter,  (John  xiii.  10,)  He  had  said,  "  Ye 
are  clean,  but  not  all."  Probably  no  one  then  knew  the 
meaning  of  theso  words  but  Judas.  Afterward,  v.  18,  He 
spoke  more  openly;  still  His  words  do  not  seem  to  have 
made  any  speel;'! I  impression  upon  their  minds.  He,  there- 
fore, soon  after  declares  in  plain  wot  lis  that  one  of  them 
should  betray  Him,  (Matt.  xxvi.  21  ;  Mart  xiv.  18 ;  John 
xiii.  21.)  This  at  once  attracts  their  deepest  attention,  and 
they  all  begin  to  ask  Him,  "  Lord,  is  it  I  ?  "  In  reply,  He 
says  that  it  is  one  of  the  Twelve,  and  one  who  was  then  eat- 
ing with  Him,  (Matt.  xxvi.  23;  Mark  xiv.  20;  Lukexxii.  21.) 
In  this  designation  of  the  traitor,  He  does  not  seem  to 
refer  to  any  present  act  of  eating,  but  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  sitting  and  partaking  with  Him  at  the  same  table, 
From  these  words,  therefore,  the  apostles  could  not  tell 
which  of  them  was  meant.2  It  is  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  (Ps.  xii.  9)  that  lie  has  special  reference:  "Yea, 
mine  own  familiar  friend,  in  whom  I  trusted,  which  did  eat 
of  my  bread,  hath  lifted  up  his  heel  against  me."  (See 
John  xiii.  18.)     This  prophecy  was  new  finding  its  accom- 

1  As  to  the  parly  customs  of  Itiu  Juw;  in  *  1  ■  i  -.-.  i  l-.v ]  i ■:.■  t.- 1.,  Si/i:  Uinttciis,  i.  20J. 
5  Some  would  rendorltart.  xxvi.  23:  "lie  that  uippoth  his  hand,"  "He 
that  liu.i  diiipud  tits  ii.iijd."     Ho  ?,k'yor,  Conaut. 
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plisliment  in  one  sitting  ami  eating  at  the  taim:  tabic  with 
Him.  The  same  truth  is  expressed  by  Luke  :  "  Behold,  the 
hand  of  him  that  betrayeth  me  is  with  me  on  tho  table." 
Some,  however,  find  in  the  language  of  Mark,  xiv.  20, 
"  One  of  the  Twelve  that  dippeth  with  me  in  the  dish,"  a 
specific  designation  of  Judas.  "Tho  expression  seems  to 
describe  the  traitor  as  particularly  near  to  Christ  at  table, 
and  in  some  peculiar  sense  partaking  with  Him." '  It  is 
possible  that  Judas  may  have  been  sitting  near  to  Jesus, 
and  both  have  dipped  in  the  same  dish  ;  "but,  if  so,  it  is 
plain  that  the  others  did  not  yet  know  who  was  meant. 

At  this  point,  when  all  had  doubtless  suspended  eating, 
and  their  anxiety  was  at  its  height,  and  all  were  looking 
upon  one  another,  doubting  of  whom  Tie  spake,  and  ask- 
ing, Is  it  I  ?  Peter  beckons  to  John  to  ask  Him  who  it  was.1 
To  John's  question,  "Lord,  who  is  it?"  which,  probably, 
from  his  position  as  lying  on  Jesus'  breast,  was  unheard  by 
the  others,  He  replied,  "  Ho  it  is  to  whom  I  shall  give  a 
sop  when  I  have  dipped  it." 3  It  is  not  probable  that  this 
reply  was  heard  by  any  one  hut  John.  Taking  a  piece  of 
the  bread  and  dipping  it  in  the  broth,  lie  gives  it  to  Judas, 
and  thus  he  is  revealed  as  the  traitor  to  John,  but  to  none 
of  the  others.  It  may  bo  that,  on  receiving  the  sop,  Judas 
saw  that  his  treachery  was  known  not  only  to  Jesus  but 
also  to  John  ;  and,  knowing  that  all  longer  concealment  is 
useless,  lie  now  asks,  as  the  rest  bad  done,  but  mockingly, 
"Lord,  is  it  I?"  (Matt.  xxvi.  23.)     To  his  question  the 

1  Alexander  in  loco  ;    Jleyer. 

'■■■  Tii'i  tux  I,  as  en  von  by  Tbob^idji'i',  ■Julm  ::i:i.  Si,)  nmkra  li.c  qiu'.vii'jii  to 
hare  been  atoossoil  by  Peter  to  John,  peuei  aw  rouTtf  St/tair  Ylirpoi  kci 
Kcyti  atrrtp,  Erne  n$  ecrriv  irfpi  ov  \eyii.  i'o  Allbnl,  Meyer.  Tiic  receiver! 
ti'Mt  is  (le:i!inlnl  by  fHicr.  Po'.or  firsl  beckons  io  Jubu  to  gain  liis  d.totii.ion, 
;md  lb™  lists  Hm,  stipyio.vino;  tbiil  1m  v.c.y  ki'.c.v,  but  be,  liav.s  ignorant,  asks 
Jesug.  "Then  Simon  Peter  i:iade  a  sign  to  fiiis  disciple,  and  said  to  him, 
Tell  us  who  it  is  of  ivlm-n  i'o  sprn'is':"     Xarton's  trans. 

'  Tisdiendovf  aud  Alford  read  J3oi|™,  Meyer  Pwjms. 
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Lord  replies,  "  Thou  hast  said,"  or  in  other  words,  Thou 
art  the  man. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  when  Judas 
asked  this  question  and  the  Lord  replied,  from  the  fact,  that 
■when  the  former  went  out  none  of  the  apostles  seems  to 
have  known  the  cause  of  his  departure,  (John  xiii.  28,  29.) 
Grotiua  supposes  it  to  have  been  asked  before  Peter  beck- 
oned to  John,  the  Lord's  reply  not  being  heard  by  him ; 
and  Friedlieb  puts  it  before  the  sign  of  the  sop  given  to 
John.  In  the  general  agitation  and  confusion  the  Lord's 
roplywas  unnoticed.  According  to  Ebrard,  (518,)  the  Lord 
answered  John's  question,  "  Who  is  it  ?  "  openly,  so  that  all 
knew  who  was  meant,  and  then  Judas  asks,  "  Is  it  I  ? " 
.According  to  some,  as  Stier,  all  heard  the  question  of 
Judas,  but  none  specially  marked  it,  as  all  had  asked  the 
same,  and  no  suspicion  seems  to  have  attached  to  him  in 
particular.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  not  with  the  ques- 
tion of  Judas,  ivlilcli  might  easily  have  passed  unnoticed, 
but  with  the  Lord's  reply,  which,  if  heard,  was  too  direct 
to  have  been  misunderstood.  If  Judas  had  been  thus 
openly  designated  as  the  traitor,  how  could  the  other 
apostles  suppose  that  he  was  sent  out  to  execute  some 
official  commission?  Some,  therefore,  suppose  that  both 
question  and  reply  were  in  a  whisper,  or  very  low  tone  of 
voice,  and  inaudible  to  the  others.  This  is  possible  if  Ju- 
das was  very  near  the  Lord,  perhaps  upon  one  side  as  John 
was  upon  the  other,  as  some  have  inferred  from  Mark  xiv. 
18.  In  this  ease  what  was  said  might  easily  have  escaped 
the  ears  of  the  other  apostles  ;  and  it  seems  that  Judas 
must  have  been  near  Him  when  he  received  the  sop.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  both  question  and  reply  were  not  by 
words,  but  by  signs.  Others  still  suppose  that  both  wore 
heard  and  understood  by  all  present,  but  that  the  apostles, 
looking  forward  to  the  betrayal  as  not  imminent,  did  not 
imagine  that  His  words,  spoken  immediately  after,  "  That 
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thou  doest,  do  quickly,"  (John  xiii.  2?-29,)  had  any  refer- 
ence to  the  execution  of  bis  treacherous  project.  This 
is  not  intrinsically  improbable.  Notwithstanding  the 
express  terms  in  which  He  had  spoken  of  His  betrayal  and 
death  at  this  Passover,  none  of  the  disciples  seems  to  have 
taken  His  words  literally  ;  and  thus  the  designation  of  Ju- 
das as  the  betrayer  by  no  means  aroused  them  to  a  just 
apprehension  of  the  treachery  lie  was  meditating — much 
less  that  it  was  to  take  effect  that  night.1  They  might, 
therefore,  suppose  that  Jesus  had  given  him  some  command 
connected  with  bis  official  position  its  the  treasurer  of  the 
band  of  apostles. 

Before  considering  «  hen.  during  the  meal,  the  Lord  in- 
stituted the  etioharist,  il,  will  be  necessary  l.o  have  before 
us  the  order  of  the  paschal  supper/  I.  The  supper  opens 
with  a  glass  of  wine  mingled  with  water,  preceded  by  a 
blessing,  and  followed  by  washing  of  the  hands.  2.  Giving 
of  thanks,  and  eating  of  the  bitter  herbs.  3.  Bringing  in 
of  the  unleavened  bread,  the  sauce,  the  lamb,  and  the  flesh 
of  the  chagiguh,  ;md  thank  offerings.  A.  Benediction.  The 
bitter  herbs  dipped  in  the  sauce  are  eaten.  5.  The  second 
cup  is  mixed,  and  the  father  explains  to  his  children  the 
origin  of  the  feast.  6.  The  first  part  of  the  Hallel  (Psalms 
cxiii.  and  cxiv.)  is  sung,  prayer  offered,  and  the  second  cup 
drank.  7.  The  lather  washes  his  hand.s,  takes  two  loaves 
of  bread,  breaks  one  and  blesses  it-,  lakes  a  piece,  and,  wrap- 
ping it  in  the  bitter  herb*,  dips  it  in  the  sauce,  and  eats  it 
with  thanksgiving.  Giving  thanks,  he  then  cats  of  the 
ehagigah,  and,  again  giving  thanks,  cats  of  the  lamb.  8.  The 
meal  continues,  each  eating  what  be  pleases,  but  eating 
last  of  the  lamb.  After  tins  was  consumed,  no  more  was 
eaten.     9.  He  washes  his  hands  and  takes  the  third  cup, 

1  Lielitnustcisi,  4-Ci;   Liiiiiardt,  ii.  233. 

=  For  this,  boo  Li^liifoot  and  Mcyor  on  Malt.  sxvi.  EG;  i'vicdlieb,  Arcb, 
64;  Brown,  Antiq.  L  450. 
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after  giving  thanks.  10.  The  second  part  of  the  Hallel 
(Psalms  cxv.-cxviii.)  is  snog.  11.  The  fourth  cup  is  taken, 
and  sometimes  a  fifth.  12.  The  supper  concludes  with 
singing  the  greal,  Hallel,  (I'sahns  exx.-exxvii.) 

Upon  several  of  these  points  there  is  dispute  among  the 
Jewish  writers,  hut  the  order,  as  here  give:),  is  substantially 
according  to  the  paschal  ritual  of  the  Talmud ists.  Whether 
this  order  was  generally  followed  hi  our  Saviour's  time,  is 
very  doubtful ;  nor,  if  so,  is  it  by  any  means  certain  that 
He  strictly  followed  it. 

The  order  may  be  most  clearly  seen  in  its  relation  to 
the  evangelical  narratives,  if  we  consider  it  in  connection 
with  the  several  caps  of  wine,  "  Four  cups  of  wine,"  says 
Lightfoot,  "were  to  be  drank  up  by  every  one."  The 
first  introductory  with  thanksgiving.  This  was  follow- 
ed by  the  bringing  in  of  the  bitter  herbs  and  eating  of 
them;  the  bringing  in  of  the  bread,  the  sauce,  the  lamb, 
and  the  chagigah  ■  the  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
feast ;  and  the  first  part  of  the  Hallel.  The  second  cup, 
followed  by  the  eating  of  the  unleavened  bread,  of  the 
chagigah,  and  of  the  lamb.  The  third  cup,  commonly  call- 
ed the  cup  of  blessing,  and  the  second  part  of  the  Hallel 
sung.  The  fourth  cup  drank.  If  the  great  Hallel  was 
sung,  a  fifth  cup.  All  that  took  place  between  the  first 
and  second  cups  was  introductory  to  the  rv.'al.  The  feast 
proper  began  with  the  second  cup  and  ended  with  the  third. 
Except  the  partial  eating  of  the  bitter  herbs,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  children  prepara- 
tory to  their  instruction,  nothing  was  eaten  before  the 
second,  and  nothing  at  all  was  eaten  after  the  third.  The 
singing  of  the  second  pari,  of  the  Hallel.  and  the  fourth  eup, 
generally  closed  the  feast. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  Evangelists,  we  find  that  Luke 
only  (xxii.  17  and  20)  mentions  two  cups  of  wine.  To 
which  of  the  four  customary  cups  of  the  paschal  sapper 
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shall  these  be  referred  ?  Many  identify  the  first  of  Luke 
with  the  first  of  the  supper.'  But  against  this  are  the 
Lord's  words,  vs.  10  and  IS,  that  He  would  no  more  eat  or 
drill];  of  the  I'axiover  lill  the  kingdom  of  God  should  come, 
whicli  imply,  that  He  had  already  eaten  and  drunken,  and 
that  the  paschal  supper  was  over."  The  words,  however, 
may  moan  no  more  than  that  lis  would  partake  of  no 
Passover  after  the  present.  Meyer  insists  that  the  words, 
"  Take  this  and  divide  it  an:ojig  yourselves  ;  for  I  say  unto 
you,  I  will  not  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  until  the  king- 
dom of  God  shall  eome,"  show  eouehisively  thai,  He  did  not 
Himself  drink  of  the  cup  ;  which  abstinence,  if  this  were 
the  lira t  cup,  is  most  improbable,  and  that,  therefore  these 
words,  which  were  later  spoken,  (.Matt.  xxvi.  29,)  Luke  has 
erroneously  inserted  here.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  words,  "  Take  this  and  divide  it  among  yourselves,7' 
do  exclude  His  own  participation  in  the  cup.  He  greatly 
desired  to  eat  the  Passover  with  them,  and  it  is  not  ques- 
tioned that  lie  did  so.  Why  then  should  lie  not  partake 
of  the  wine,  which,  though  not  divinely  commanded,  was 
yet  regarded  as  a  regular  part  of  the  supper  r  Luke's  lan- 
guage does  not  at  all  forbid  the  supposition  that  Ho  had 
Himself  partaken  of  tho  cup  ere  He  gave  it  to  the  dis- 
ciples,1 

The  similarity  of  Matt.  xxvi.  29  and  Mark  xiv.  25  with 
Luke  xxii.  18,  may  best  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
the  latter  was  spoken  ia  reference  to  the  paschal  supper, 
the  former  in  reference  to  the  euohariatie  supper.  He  kept 
the  Passover  with  His  disciples  according  to  the  law,  and 
thus  fulfilled  it.  He  would  no  more  partake  of  it,  till  it 
■should  bo  observed  in  its  new  and  higher  form  in  the  king- 
dom of  God,     He  established  tho  eucharistic  supper,  and 
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henceforth  would  no  more  partake  of  it,  till  all  should  he 
made  new  in  the  kingdom.  It  may  he,  that  in  this  are 
references  to  two  distinct  ordinances  in  the  age  to  come : 
that  of  the  paschal  sapper  for  the  Jews,  and  of  the  Lord's 
supper  for  the  Church. 

Some,  howi.'Ver,  make  the  first  cup  of Lube  to  have  been 
the  third  of  the  p:ischal  supper.1  The  supper  was  then,  so 
far  as  eating  the  Passover  was  concerned,  fully  over;  and 
His  words,  "With  desire  have  I  desired  to  eat  this  Passover 
with  you  before  I  sufieiy'  refer  to  His  own  supper,  which 
He  was  about  to  establish.  Eueher  (142)  refers  these  words, 
vs.  I5-1S,  to  the  paschal  supper  just  ended  ;  but  Matt.  xxvi. 
29,  and  Mark  xiv.  25,  to  the  eucharistie  sapper. 

The  second  cup  of  Luke  (v.  20)  was  that  "  after  sup- 
per," jUEra  to  Sawvijcrai,  (see  also  1  Cor.  xi.  25,)  and  is  the 
same  as  that  mentioned  by  Matt.  xxvi.  21  and  Mark  xiv. 
23.  To  which  of  the  four  cups  of  the  supper  does  this  cor- 
respond? Many  refer  it  to  the  third.2  Of  this  cup,  Brown 
remarks:  "It  was  emphatically  called  '  the  cup  of  blessing, ' 
because,  while  it  stood  before  them,  the  president  did  what 
we  commonly  do  at  the  end  of  a  feast — he  returned  thanks 
to  the  Father  of  all  for  every  temporal  and  spiritual  bless- 
ing, but  especially  that  of  the  Passover."  To  this  some 
suppose  St.  Paul  to  refer,  (1  Cor.  x.  16:)  "  The  cup  of  bless- 
ing which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood 
of  Christ  ?  "  If  this  be  correct,  then,  after  the  eating  of  the 
paschal  lamb  was  ended,  and  the  law  had  thus  been  fulfilled, 
and  the  supper  finished,  Jesus,  before  proceeding  to  take 
the  cup  after  supper,  the  cup  of  blessing,  tabes  bread,  prob- 
ably the  unleavened  bread  npusi  the  table,  and  gives  thanks, 
and  declaring  it  to  he  His  body,  gives  them  to  eat.  It  had 
been  a  rule  that  the  paschal  lamb  should  he  the  last  thing 
eaten;  but  He  now  sets  this  aside,  and  gives  them  the  flesh 

»  Brown,  Antiq.  46B. 

*  So  Lighifijol,  JiiisJ£!\  Kjbiiison,  Lichtciwlem. 
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of  "the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."  He 

now  takes  the  cup,  and  giving  thinks,  gives:  it  to  them,  that 
all  might  drink.  By  thus  placing  the  taking  of  the  eueha- 
ristie  bread  immediately  alter,  and  in  connection  with,  the 
eating  of  the  paschal  lamb,  wo  best  meet  the  statements  of 
Matthew  and  Mark,  that  "as  they  were  eating,  eufluivroHi 
avTwv,  lie  took  bread,"  &o. 

Pome,  however,  make  this  to  ba?e  been  the  fourth  cop.' 
The  chief  argument  for  this  in,  thai;  if  it  was  the  third  cup, 
the  fourth  cup  must  have  been  wholly  omitted,  which  is 
not  probable.  Of  this  fourth  cup,  Brown  remarks :  "  We 
arc  not  particularly  informed  whether  it  immediately  suc- 
ceeded the  third,  or  that  a  certain  interval  was  between 
them.  But  we  know  that  it  was  called  the  cup  of  the  Hal- 
lei,  because  the  president  fiiished  over  if  the  llallel  which 
he  had  begun  over  the  second  cup."5  Still,  as  tins  obser- 
vance respecting  the  four  cups  of  wine  was  not  command- 
ed in  the  law,  Jesus  might  not  Lave  regarded  it,  and  have 
sung  the  hymn  after  the  third.  If,  however,  a  cup  was 
taken  after  the  sacramental  cup,  which  is  not  probable,  ii; 
is  not  mentioned. 

It  has  been  a  point  much  discussed,  whether  Judas  de- 
parted before  or  after  the  msf.it  cition  of  the  ouchaiist. 
Matthew,  {xxvi.  25,)  who  alone  relates  bis  question,  "  Mas- 
ter, is  it  I  ?  "  and  the  Lord's  reply,  "  Thou  bast  said,"  says 
nothing  of  his  departure,  but  mentions  the  eueharisl.ic  sap- 
per as  taking  place  after  the  question  and  reply.  John, 
(sib*.  '20-30,)  wlio  mentions  his  departure  inri.nodiately  acioi 
receiving  the  sop,  says  noihing  of  the  oucharistie  supper. 
The  Evangelists  Mark  and  Luke  do  not  speak  of  Judas  by 
name.  Where  then,  in  Matthew's  narrative,  shall  we  insert 
his  departure?  Probably  between  vs.  25  and  2G.  .From 
the  expression,  v.  20,  "  And  as  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took 
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bread/'  &c,  some  infer  the  presence  of  Judas,  the  paschal 
supper  not  being  yet  ended.1  But  the  expression  may  mean 
no  more  than  that,  while  yet  at  the  table,  Jesus  tool;  bread  ; 
or  if  the  eating  was  even  of  the  lamb,  of  which  all  were 
bound  to  partake,  the  peculiar  position  cf  Judas  would 
justify  his  exclusion.  The  argument  from  the  Lord's  words, 
v.  27,  "Drink  ye  ail  of  it,"  as  implying  that  Judas  was  to 
drink  with  the  others,  is  thus  stated  by  ALford:  "  It  is  on 
all  accounts  probable,  and  this  account  confirms  the  prob- 
ability, that  Judas  was  present,  and  parteol-:  of  both  parts 
of  this  ih'-i;  communion.  The  expve^.kms  are  such  through- 
out as  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  game  persons,  the 
Twelve,  were  present."  But  Matthew  uses  the  same  ex- 
pression :  "All  ye  shall,  be  offended  in  me  this  night,'' 
(v.  31,  so  vs.  33  and  35,)  when  only  eleven  were  present. 
According  to  many,  this  command  that  all  should  drink,  is 
a  prophetic  warning  against  the  custom  of  the  Romish 
Church  in  withholding  the  cup  from  the  laity.2  Perhaps 
the  right  explanation  may  bo  that  given  by  I>uxtorf,!  who 
says,  that  it  is  the  law  among  the  Jews,  that  all  who  were 
present  at  the  paschal  supper,  should  drink  ofthe  four  cups, 
whether  men  or  women,  adults  or  children ;  and  especially 
of  the  foiiN.li  or  last  cup. 

If  we  turn  to  the  narrative  of  John,  we  read  that,  after 
Jesus  gave  Judas  the  sop,  Satan  entered  into  him,  and  "he 
went  immediately  out."  Some  have  attempted  to  deter- 
mine, from  the  mention  of  the  "  sop,"  to  what  period  of 
the  meal  this  event  is  to  be  referred.  But  it  is  uncertain 
whether  thi3  sop,  ^.am,  lite-rail  v  hit,  or  morsel,  was  of 
flesh  or  bread.4  If  of  bread,  as  is  most  probable,  it  may 
have  been  given  immediately  alter  the  second  cup,  when 

1  Ticngel;  ergr,  Judas  aderat.  '  Calvin,  Alexander. 

1  Cited  by  liyiiaeus,  i.  624. 

*  The  opinion  cf  Orison  and  i.I!n;t*,  i!;^t  iliis  ii-jls  i.!i;i  3:ror.r]  ciuisciirEtcU 
to  be  the  Lord's  body,  and  now  given  to  Judits,  is  refuted  by  Augustine. 
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each  of  t.lio  company,  wrapping  ;i  piece  of  unleavened  bread 
in  bitter  herbs,  dipped  it  in  the  sauce  and  ate  it.  This  was 
before  the  pasdud  iamb  was  eaten,  lint,  as  both  the  bread 
and  fiance  continued  on  the  table  to  {lie  end  of  the  meal, 
the  Lord  may  have  given  him  the  sop  at  a  later  period, 
and  no  definite  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  circum- 
stance. 

If  Judas  went  out  immediately  idler  receiving  the  sop, 
and  yet  were  present  at  the  Lord's  supper,  this  supper  must 
Lave  been  prior  to  the  dipping  of  the  sop.  But  where  in 
John's  narrative  can  it  be  placed  ?  According  to  Stier,  it 
may  find  place  between  vs.  22  and  23.  But  there  is  the 
greatest  intrinsic  improbability,  that  after  Jesus  had  sol- 
emnly announced  to  them,  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
that  one  of  you  shall  betray  mo,"  and  "all  were  looking  on 
one  another,  doubting  of  whom  Uo  spake,"  lie  should  have 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  institution  of  this  holy  rite.  It  is 
to  be  noted,  also,  that  in  announcing  the  treachery  of 
Judas,  v.  21,  "  He  was  troubled  in  spirit,"  but  that  after 
the  departure  of  Judas,  v.  31,  He  said,  "  Now  is  the  Son 
of  man  glorified,  and  God  is  glorified  in  Him."  There 
seems  to  be  in  John's  narrative  no  possible  place  for  insert- 
ing the  institution  of  the  eueharist  prior  to  the  departure 
of  Judas.  Where,  after  that,  it  h  to  be  placed  is  disputed. 
Some  place  it  between  vs.  30  and  31  ;  some  between  vs.  32 
and  33;  some  after  v.  33;  some  after  v.  38;  and  others 
lind  no  place  wholly  satisfactory. 

Some  would  make  ft- distinction  between  the  two  parts 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  an  interval  elapsing  between  the  con- 
secration of  the  bread  and  that  of  the  wine'  Hence  it  is  said 
that  Judas  partook  of  the  bread,  hut  went  out  before  the 
distribution  of  the  cup.  There  is  no  sound  basis  for  this 
disti  notion. 
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Upon  these;  grounds,  wo  conclude  that,  Judas  left  the 
paschal  sapper  beibre  the  Lord  instituted  the  eucharist. 
This  point  has  been  connected  with  questions  respecting 
the  spiritual  efficacy  of  the  sacrament,  into  which  it  would 
be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enter.  The  weight  of  author- 
ity down  to  recent  times,  is  in  favor  of  the  view  that  he 
was  present,  and  partook  with  the  other  apostles  of  the 
bread  and  wine.1 


Evening  following  Thursday,  14th  Nisan, 
6th  April. 

After  the  supper  Per.™  maiies  proii.'slui'oni;  of    I,r/GE  xxii.  31-3S. 
fidelity,  but  the  Lord  announces  to  him.  tl:iil  boforc     Jons  siii.  3G-3E. 
tin;  eock  should  crow  he  should  deny  liim.     Ha     Matt,  sxvi.  30-35, 
teaches  'die  disciples  of  the  perils  that.  :uv:iiE  than,     Mauk  i:iv.  Efi-iil.  ■ 
and  they  bring  killiin.  Lv.o  sv.-o:  lis.    lie  proceeds  to 
address  t.ii  r'i'Ti  ivordn  of  cncoiiragenienr.,  gui.I  nu-     John  xiv.  1-31. 
swers  questions  of  Themes  and  Philip.     He  adds 
the   promise  of  the   Comforter,   mid  eellln^  -.ip'in 
them  to  arise  and  depart  niih  Him,  lie  continues 

1  [is  :!■  -.\  ■■■■■  ;.o  n-jior-i  u=  r[j;:y  s'ejul  around  Him,  ;md     ,Toi:s  xv.,  svi.,  xvii. 
ends  with  a  prayer. 

Matthew  and  Mark  narrate  the  Lord's  conversation 
with  Peter,  as  if  it  tool:  place  alter  tliey  had  left  the  supper 
room,  and  were  upon  their  way  to  the  Mount  of  Olives; 
Luke  and  John,  as  taking   place;  before  they  had  left  the 

>  Witjiielhaus  ;S."V)  i'i»i:ner:iir?  lis  i:s  d:!f:-in".ei-s,  Cyp:  inn,  .!;■•■  ,  A'uoi-:- 
tin.;,  Clivysiistiiiii,  !ln;  I  it"  Cyrils,  Theadorcl]  end  ktiT,  ikl  Limine,  JLironi 
Muhliiiii.il].-;,  Ceihard,  J.!e;oi,  Buecr,  l.ii'ha'iio:-,  J!e.iis;el.  Call  in  is  mido.eidcd. 
Probahik  t-.'.m'::,.  a  so  r.cn,  ntg<>  ./•■ili-m  filii/ii/ji.  It  in  ai'irmed  by  tins  Luther- 
ans, but  denied  by  t'ie  TiL-f.it ;;si'il.  Of  die  hue:'  CMnuitcnuiiors  affirm" 
are  iMoKu^bf,  Kii-ll'l,  Patrilius,  Htier,  Alfbrd  ;  denying  it.  Hover,  Tischen- 
dorf,  Robinson,  Li  cb  ton  stein,  Fricdlkb,  llneber,  tiLr.ird,  Lioii^e,  Wiesoler, 
EiLrgen'iacli,  l-:iILi;-o't.     For  ;.n  iiiieresluje;  discussion  of  the  pumi,  too  By- 
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room.  Hence,  some  suppose  that  the  conversation  ."began 
before  they  left  it,  and  was  renewed  by  the  way  ;  and  that 
His  declaration  respecting  the  crowing  of  the  coek  was 
twice  spoken  :  once  as  recorded  by  the  former,  and  once  as 
recorded  by  the  latter.1  Others,  however,  who  agree  with 
these,  that  Jesus  twice  uttered  the  prediction  respecting 
the  denials  of  Peter,  would  identify  BI.att.liew,  Mark,  and 
Luke.  Luke  does  not  narrate  in  chronological  order.  This 
identification  is  defended  on  internal  grounds,  and  especially 
that  the  Lord's  words  to  Fetor,  as  given  by  Luke,  "  When 
thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren,"  seem  plain- 
ly to  point  to  His  words  respecting  all  the  apostles,  as 
given  by  Matthew  and  Mark,  "  All  ye  shall  be  offended 
because  of  me  this  night."3  That  the  prediction  respecting 
Peter's  denials  was  twieo  spoken,  is  intrinsically  probable, 
and  wholly  in  accordance  with  Peter's  character.  Jesus 
had  said  (John  xiii.  33)  that  He  must  go  whither  His  dis- 
ciples could  not  follow  Him.  This  leads  Peter  to  ask 
whither  lie  was  going,  and  why  he  could  not  now  follow 
Him  ;  and  he  adds,  "  I  will  Jay  down  my  life  for  thy  sake." 
Now  the  Lord  declares  to  him,  that  ere  the  cock  crow  lie 
shall  deny  Him  thrice.  (At  this  time,  probably,  were 
also  spoken-tr-.e  words  given  by  Luke  xxii.  ;}1— 34.)  Later, 
perhaps  as  they  were  approaching  the  garden  of  Geth- 
semane,  Jesus,  addressing  them  as  a  body,  declares  that 
"they  all  shall  be  offended  in  Him  this  night."  This  leads 
Peter  to  repeat  his  protestations  of  fidelity,  and  to  affirm 
that  though  all  others  should  be  offended,  yet  he  would 
not.  The  Lord  therefore  repeats,  and  more  emphatically, 
"Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  this  day,  even  in  this  night,  before 
the  cock  crow  twice  thou  si i alt  deny  me  thrice." 

According   to   some,  the   Lord   three  times  predicted 
Peter's  denials,  once  as  given  by  John,  once  by  Luke,  and 

1  Meyer,  .Aifurd,  Oosterzee.  a  See  Eyiu'.euj,  ii.  3. 
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once  by  Matthew  and  3Iii.il;.'  Others  still  make  but  one 
prediction,  which  John  and  Luke  relate  in  its  place,  and 
Matthew  and  Marl:  by  retrospection.5  Townsend  mak.es 
two  predictions,  of  which  one  occurred  at  the  paschal  sup- 
per, and  one  on  the  way  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.3 

The  words  the  "  cock  shall  not  crow,"  may  be  under- 
stood as  referring,  not  to  a  literal  cock,  but  to  that  watch  of 
the  night  known  as  the  "cock-crowiiigy'  (see  Mark  xiii. 
35,)  or  the  third  watch,  that  from  12-3  a.  m.  "Within 
the  time  of  cock-crowing,"  ways  Lightfoot,  "  the  short  space 
of  time  between  the  first  and  second  crowing."  This  would 
be  equivalent  to  saying,  before  early  dawn  thou  shalt  deny 
me.  But  the  Lord  seems  to  include  the  actual  crowing  of 
the  cock,  as  the  event  shows,  (Mark  xiv.  60-72.)  The 
second  crowing  was  probably  about  3  a.  m.  That  Mark 
should  say,  "Before  the  cock  crow  twice  thou  shalt  deny 
me  thrice,"  while  the  other  Evangelists  say,  "Before  the 
cock  crow  thou  shalt  deny  mo  timee,"  makes  no  real  dis- 
crepancy. The  latter  speak  generally  of  the  cock-crowing 
as  a  period  of  time  within  which  the  three  denials  should 
take  place  ;  Mark  more  accurately  says,  that  during  this 
period  the  cock  should  not  crow  twice  ere  the  denials  were 
made.4  The  assertion  that  no  cocks  were  permitted  at 
JoriL.Hflh'iin  ha=  no  basis.* 

The  allusion  to  the  swords  h  found  only  in  Luke,  Some, 
as  Stier,  make  this  incident  to  have  taken  place  on  the  way 
to  Gei.hsemanc,  and  just  before  the  entrance  into  it.  As, 
however,  it  seems  to  he  directly  connected  with  the  words 
spoken  to  Peter,  it  may  have  occurred  in  the  supper 
room." 

■  So  Augustine,  Greawell.  a  Newcome,  Eobjnsou,  lligSsiikici). 

''  Sn  substantially  Pfltritius. 

»  See  Friedlieb,  Archao!.  Ti\  Uicsivdl,  iii.  Ell. 

»  Sea  Alford  on  Matt.  isvi.  84.    "  It  is  certain  that  there  were  cocks  at 

.loviiSiili!!-:)  aH  vc'.l  as  ::'  (illi-'i  ]j!aci':i."     iiiyhlfoot. 
=  So  Da  Costa,  Ebrai'd,  Oosterzee. 
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After  thus  warning  His  di^cijilus  of  the  twofold  danger 
from  invisible  temptation'  and  external  violence,  and  en- 
couraging them  to  trust  m  I'.lm,  and  giving  them  the  prom- 
ise of  the  Comforter,  He  offers  His  farewell  prayer,  the 
hymn  is  sung,  and  I. he  paschal  solemnity  ended.  We  may, 
however,  connect  this  hymn  with  His  words,  (John  xiv.  31,) 
"  Arise,  let  lis  go  hence,"  or  place  it  before  the  discourse. 
Norton  supposes  that  He  rose  from  the  table  to  pray,  but 
continued  for  a  time  His  address.  That  the  discourse  in 
chaps,  xv.  and  xvi.,  with  the  prayer  in  chap,  xvii.,  was  spoken 
in  i.hc  supper  room,  ni.pears  very  clearly  from  chap,  xviii.  ], 
where  it  is  said,  "  When  Jesus  bad  spoken  these  words  He 
went  forth — e£^X0* — with  Ilia  disciples  over  the  brook 
Cedron,"  which  can  scarcely  refer  to  a  departure  from  any 
other  place,  id  though  referred  by  some  to  1  lis  going  out.  of 
the  city.  It  appears,  also,  from  Ibis,  that  after  His  words, 
"Arise,  let  us  go  1101100,"  no  change  of  place  is  mentioned 
till  the  prayer  is  ended;  and  from  the  improbability  that 
such  a  discourse  would  be  spoken  by  the  way.  Wo  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  Lord,  after  i  lie  diseiplcs  had  arisen, 
and  while  still  standing  in  the  room,  continued  His  dis- 
course and  ended  it  with  the  prayer.'  Many,  however, 
suppose  it  to  hare  been  spoken  on  the  way  to  Gethsemane.' 
Conversation  with  TTis  disciples  while  journeying  with  them 
was  indeed  not  unusual,  but  thai,  He  should  deliver  so  long 
a  discourse  at  night,  and  under  these  circumstances;,  is  most 
improbable.  Those  who  deny  this  supper  in  John  xhi.  2 
to  be  the  paschal  supper,  but  make  it  one  previous  at  Beth- 
any, place  its  close  at  xiv.  31,  when  Jesus  arose  to  go  to 
Jerusalem.  Bynaeus  finds  three  distinct  discourses:  the 
first,  John  xiii.,  at  the  supper  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday 
preceding  the  paschal  supper;  the  second,  John  xiv.,  on 
Thursday,  just  before  Jesus  left  .Bethany  to  go  to  Jerusa- 
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lem  to  the  paschal  supper;  the  third,  John  3 
on  the  night  following  the  paschal  supper. 


Evening  following  Thursday,  14th  Nisak, 
6th   Apbil. 


Alter  IK:!  prayer  n-.v:  cmV.:!,  ,\:i;\\n  n-nnt  ivlt.li  Hi;;     John  xi 
dfccipie.;  over  the  bred;  Gdion  i.o  flu:  ganlo'i  o?  Geth-    Matt,  s 
homane,  where  IK;  wiv.ilil  invuiL-  [he  eoming  <::'  Judas.     Lvki<;  x> 
This  apostate,  after  lcuvir.g  the  nupjitvvooin,  (mil  gone     Make  xi 
lo  Iko  priest1,  aJiil  v,-itj]   ilxm   made  arrangement  for     JonN  xi 
the  immediate  arrest  of  tho  Lord.      Coming  to  the  gar- 
den, Jesus  la,ki?s  with  llim  Vol.;;:'  msii  Jamesand  John,     Matt,  xi 
iiml  retires  with  them  to  a  seekrdeil  spot.      Hero  lie     Mauk  x 
begins  to  ho  h navy -with  -ioiToiv,  and,  lemhi;;  the  three,     Luke  xi 
goes  alone  to  pray.      .(!e;urr:iog,  Hi:  films  thnm  asleep, 
l.tiiviug  lShhii,  lie  again  prays,  anil  in  His  agon;  sweats 
a  bloody  sweat,  but  is  stronsrllsoiiaii  by  an  angel.    Again 
rer.mm:);;  to  the  three  diseiples,  Ho  muti  ihom  asleep. 
He  goes  a  third  t.imo  and  pray:;,  .and  returning,  bids 
=  approach  of 


The  hour  when  Jesus'  left  the  supper  room  to  go  to 
Gethsemane,  cannot  bo  exactly  determined.  Lichtensleiii 
(411)  puts  it  at  midnight  ;  iirsL,  be  cause  usually  at  this  hour 
tin;  supper'  was  ended  5  second,  because  if  He  had  left 
savlier,  there  would  have  been  too  great  delay  at  Geth- 
semane. GrcKwdi  put:;  it  between  cloven  and.  twelve  o'clock; 
Morrison  at  nine  or  ten  ;  Fairbaira  at  eight  or  nine;  Jar- 
vis  at  eight.  Supposing'  l.he  paschal  supper  to  have  com- 
menced about  0  p.  m.,  or  sundown,  the  several  incidents  of 
the  least,  and  tho  Lord'.';  discourse  and  prayer,  must  have 
occupied  them  till  near  midnight.  The  only  datum  of  time 
bearing  on  it  is  l.he  crowing  of  the  ccch  (Ma^k  xiv.  G8  and  72,} 
and  this  gives  no  definite  result.     Of  the  sitnation  of  the 
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house  where  the  supper -whs?  eaten,  we  Imow  nothing.  G res- 
well  supposes  it  to  have  been  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
city  ;  and,  wherever  it  was,  it  could  not  have  been  very  far 
distant  from  the  garden.1  We  cannot  be  far  wrong  if 
we  suppose  the  Lord  to  have  reached  Gethsemane  about 
midnight. 

The  garden  of  Gethsemane,  "valley  of  oil,"  or  "oil 
press,"  to  which  the  Lord  went,  was  a  place  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  visit,  (John  xviii.  2,)  and  a  little  wsy  out  of  the 
city.  It  seems  to  have  been  an  olive  orchard,  and  not 
connected  with  any  private  residence.  If,  however,  this 
was  a  private-  garden,  still,  as  at  the  leasts  all  the  houses 
and  gardens  were  thrown  open  to  the  public,  Jesus  could 
visit  it  at  this  time  without  hindrance,  or  attracting  to 
Himself  any  special  attention.  Greswell  hints  that  the 
family  of  Lazams  might  have  had  possessions  there.  From 
a  comparison  of  Luke  xxi.  37  with  ssii.  39,  it  appears  that 
the  Lord  had  spent  some  part  of  the  previous  nights  there, 
perhaps  alone  in  prayer. 

Whether  the  site  of  the  modern  Gethsemane  is  to  be 
identified  with  the  ancient  garden,  is  doubtful.  It  is  first 
mentioned  by  Ensebius  as  at  the  Blount  of  Olives,  and 
afterward  more  delinholy  by  Jerome  as  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mount.*  Several  of  the  most  recent  inquirers  are  disposed 
to  deny  the  identification.  Thomson  (ii.  4-t">)  says  :  "The  posi- 
tion is  too  near  the  city,  and  so  close  to  what  must  have  al- 
ways been  the  great  thoroughfare  eastward,  that  our  Lord 
would  scarcely  have  selected  it  for  retirement  on  that  dan- 
gerous and  dismal  night."  He  finds  a  better  site  several 
hundred  yards  to  the  northeast,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
Barclay  (iVA)  thinks  it  evident  that  the  present  enclosure,  from 
its  narrow  dimensions,  can  occupy  only  in  part  the  site  of 

•  As  to  the  traditional  site  of  the  "  Upper  Koom,"  now  shown  iii  the  pile 
of  bnildi:i-<s  surrounding  the  tomb  of  David,  ,vjo  William;,  Ii.  C,  ii.  507. 
-  Robinson,  i.  BS5. 
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the  ancient  garden,  and  finds  a  betl  e.r  position  higher  up  in 
the  valley.  Stanley  (415)  is  undecided,  i  Jut  whether  the  pres- 
ent garden  occupies  precisely  the  old  site  or  not,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  it  must  bo  near  it.  It  lies  a  little  east  of  the  val- 
ley of  Cedt'on,  at  the  intersection  of  two  paths,  both  lead- 
ing in  different  directions  over  the  Mount  of  Olives.  De- 
scending from  tit.  Stephen's  gate  into  the  valley,  and  cross- 
tog  a  brielge,  it  is  easily  re;;ohed,  being  distant  bat  nine  or 
ten  rods  from  the  bridge.  Formerly  it  was  unenclosed, 
but  recently  the  Latins  have  built  a  high  wall  around  it. 
There  are  within  eight  venerable  olive  trees,  undoubtedly 
of  great  age,  their  trunks  much  decayed,  but  branches  nou- 
rishing. "  The  most  venerable  of  their  race  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,"  says  Stanley,  "  their  gnarled  trunks  and  scanty 
foliage  will  always  be  regarded  as  the  most  affecting  of  the 
sacred  memorials  in  or  about  Jerusalem."  The  Greeks, 
envious  of  the  Latins,  have  recently  enclosed  a  piece  of 
ground  a  little  north,  beside  the  Virgin's  tomb,  and  con- 
tend that  Oils  is  the  true  garden.' 

The  words  of  Jesus  at  the  paschal  supper,  (John.  xiii. 
27,)  "That  thou  doest,  do  quickly,"  forced  Judas  to  do  at 
once  what  lie  had  apparently  not  designed  to  do  till  the 
feast  was  over.  Perhaps  he  feared  that  if  the  arrest  was 
was  not  made  the  same  night,  Jesus  would  next-  day  leave 
the  city.  Of  the  movements  of  Judys  after  he  loft  the  sup- 
per, none  of  the  Evangelists  give  ns  an  account  till  he  re- 
appears at  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  ;  but  we  can  readily 
picture  them  to  ourselves  in  their  outline.  Going  immedi- 
ately to  Caiaphas,  or  to  some  other  leading  member  of  the 
San  lied  rim,  he  informs  him  where  Jesus  is,  and  announces 
that  he  is  ready  to  fulfil  his  compact.,  and  at  once  to  make 
the  arrest.  It  was  not,  as  we  have  seen,  the  intention  to 
arrest  Him  during  the  least;,  lest  there  should  be  a  popular 
tumult,  (Matt.  xxvi.  5  ;}  but  now  that  an  opportunity  of- 
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fered  of  seizing  Ilim  secretly  at  dead  of  night,  when  all 
were  asleep  or  engaged  at  the  paschal  meal,  and  therefore 
without  danger  of  interference  or  uproar,  His  enemies 
could  not  hesitate.  Once  in  their  hands,  tho  rest  was  easy. 
A  hasty  trial,  a  prejudged  condemnation,  an  immediate  ex- 
ecution, and  the  hated  .Prophet  of  Galileo  was  forever  re- 
moved out  of  their  way.  All  perhaps  might  be  done  by 
the  hour  of  morning  prayer  and  sacrifice.1  With  great 
despatch  all  the  necessary  arrangements  arc  made.  Some 
soldiers  the  Sanhedrim  had  tinder  its  own  direction,  the 
guards  of  tho  temple,  commanded  by  "  the  captains  of  tho 
temple,"  or,  as  translated  by  Campbell,  "officers  of  the 
temple  guard,"  (Luke  xxii.  52  ;)  and  to  these  they  added 
some  of  their  own  servants,  armed  with  staves.  But  they 
must  be  attended  by  Roman  soldiers,  in  case  a  disturbance 
should  arise  ;  and  to  this  end  S.'ihle  was  persuaded  to  place 
at  their  command  tho  cohort,  or  a  part  of  it,  under  its  eap- 
tain,  xtXiu/rijos,  that  during  the  least  was  stationed  at  Fort 
Antonia  for  the  preservation  of  order.1  Some  of  the  chief 
priests  and  ciders  wore  also  themselves-  to  be  present,  to  di- 
rect the  proceedings,  and  if  necessary  to  control  the  people.5 
The  soldiers,  or  some  portion  of  them,  were  to  he  provided 
with  lanterns  and  torches,  probably  to  search  the  garden 
if  any  attempt  were  made  to  escape.  That  at  this  time  the 
moon  was  at  the  full  presents  no  objection.  "They  would," 
says  Ilackctt,  (140.)  "  need  lanterns  and  torches,  even  in  a 
clear  night  and  under  a  brilliant  moon,  because  the  western 
side  of  Olivet  abounds  in  deserted  tombs  and  caves." 
It  is  possible  that  they  thought  to  surprise  Ilim  asleep.  It 
was  agreed  that  .Judas  should  precede  the  others,  and,  ap- 
proaching Tlim  in  a  friendly  way,  kiss  Kim,  and  thus  make 
Him  known.     This  indicates  that  no  resistance  was  antiei- 
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Of  the  events  at  Geths-eniano  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
Judas,  John  says  nothing.  Luke  is  brief,  and,  omitting  the 
choice  of  the  three  apostles  to  accompany  Jesus,  mentions 
but  one  prayer.  On  the  other  hand,  he  alone  mentions  the 
bloody  sweat  and  the  presence  of  the  angel,  (xxii.  40-46.) 
In  Matthew  and  Mark  we  find  the  fullest  details. 

Whether  all  the  apostles  entered  the  garden  does  not 
appear  ;  hut  if  so,  all,  except  Peter,  James,  and  John,  re- 
mained near  the  entrance.  How  long  time  He  was  with 
the  three  in  the  recesses  of  the  garden,  can  but  be  conjec- 
tured, for  the  words  given  by  Matthew,  xxvi.  40,  "  What, 
could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour  ?  "  do  not  imply,  as 
said  by  Greswell,  that  this  \y as  the  time  actually  occupied 
in  His  prayer,  but  are  a  proverbial  expression,  denoting  a 
brief  interval.  Some  place  the  visit  of  the  angel  between 
the  first  and  second  prayer,  to  strengthen  Him  for  that 
more  temhlo  struggle  whim  He  sweat  drops  of  blood.1 
Others  make  the  agony  and  bloody  sweat  to  have  taken 
place  before  the  appearance  of  tho  angel,  and  its  cause, 
although  narrated  after  it.  That  the  grief  and  heaviness 
were  greatest;  during  the  first  prayer,  may  be  inferred 
from  Matthew  and  Mark.  The  language  of  Lute  does  not 
permit  us  to  think  of  sweat  falling  in  large,  heavy  drops 
like  blood,  but  of  sweat,  mingled  with  blood.3 

The  Lord's  words  to  the  three  apostles,  after  His  last 
return  to  them,  (Matt.  xxvi.  45  ;  so  Mark,)  "  Sleep  on  now, 
and  take  your  rest,"  are  understood  by  some  as  giving  them 
permission  and  opportunity  to  sleep,  and  thus  refresh  them- 
selves to  meet;  the  coming  peril.  "  The  obvious  objection 
to  this  explanation  is  that  in  the  same  breath  He  tells  them 
to  awake  ;  but  even  this  is  not  unnatural,  if  taken  as  a  sort 
of  after  thought,  suggested  by  the  sight  or  sound  of  the 

i  Meyer,  Alford. 

-  J.Ecylii',  Alforil,  Do  Wirt  to.  Fur  cississ  having  points  of  similarity,  em 
:v:v!il  u!)  I)i;:.i!i  of  Chris!,  *:>,  asid  note  iii. 
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approaehhig  enemy."  '  Others  understand  them  as  ironi. 
cally  .spoken."  Others  still,  as  interrogatively :  "Sleep  ye 
on  still,  and  take  ye  your  rest  ?" *  The  first  explanation 
is  to  be  preferred.  "Tho  former  words,"  says  Ellicott, 
"were  rather  iti  the  aeeenU  of  a  pensive  contemplation — 
the  latter  in  the  tones  of  exhortation  and  command."  It 
was  the  suckl™  a ppe avarice  of  Judas  and  his  band  that 
caused  the  -words,  "  Eise,  let  ns  ho  going  ;  behold,  ho  is  at 
hand  that  doth  betray  me,"  and  explain  their  apparent  ab- 
ruptness.'1 Ilaehel  t  {'.'. ■')-!■)  enmieets  them  with  the  local  posi- 
tion of  the  garden,  from  which  Jo;-;us  could  ynvvoy  at  a  glance 
the  entire  length  of  the  eastern  wall,  and  the  slope  of  the 
hill  toward  tho  valley,  "  It  is  not  improbable  that  His 
watchful  eyes  at  that  moment  caught  sight  of  Judas  and 
his  accomplices,  as  they  issued  from  one  of  the  eastern 
gates,  or  turned  round  the  northern  or  southern  corner  of 
the  walls,  in  order  to  descend  into  the  valley." 


Evening  following  Thuesday,  14th  Nisan, 
6  th  Afeil. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Judas  and  IhoBe  with  Mm,  Je-    John  xviii.  3-12. 

■■:+,  aeoom-.iaiUed  hy  the   iijio.^le1,  ic'ios  IV.vi.k  ]Ynm  the     Matt,  sxvi 47-56. 
gitvdeii  In  meet  hiri.     Jnd;i~,  c.jir:ii;^  i'ov.-.uv;;  3 j>t- i ■  -. n_'  ihe     IIaiui.  xic.  43-52, 
others,  kisses  Ilim  as  a  sign  to  them.     Addressing  Ju-     LciiE  xsii.  47,  48, 
das,  with  the  word',  "  Jleivfivwi,  tl.ou  (.lie  Son  of  man 
with  a  kiss,"  Ho  jdv;ini'i:s  to  tin:  multitude  and  <le- 
tciaida  of  them  whom  they  wok?      At  their  reply,  "Jo- 
jus  of  Nazareth,"'  lie  unsv.:«™,  "  I  iim  lie,"  and  they 
j;o  k;:;kwitnl  iir.d  fill!  to  the  ground.      Again  He  asks 
the  same  question,  und  receives  the  sumo  reply.      Ho 

1  Alexander.     See  Lichtenstein,  414.  '  Calvin,  Campbell,  Meyer. 

»  Greswell,  iii.  194;  Robinson,  liar.  131.  The  farmer  would  r-Jcr  L-.Ao 
-:dl,  K\  not  iy  the  -L ;  iro  ti  <  I  iw  c  I  j  :■  I  u  s,  Sv.it  :u  lie-  ci.tiln  v.Iii;ih  J  In  luui'.d  also  asleep 
Bear  tho  entrance  of  tho  garden.     There  seems  no  basis  for  this. 

4  See  Marl;  iir.  41.     "  It  is  caous'i; ''  i.  e.,  "  Yo  have  slept  enough." 
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now  requests  that  the  apostles  may  go  free.     As  they    Luke  sxii.  49-53. 

proceed  to  take  :n.d  bind  111; n,  IVici-  smites  si  servant 
of  tSie  high  priest,  bat  the  Lord  heals  the  wound. 
L'oholding  their  Muster  in  the  power  of  His  enemies, 
nil  the  aposiks-  fovtti'ie  Ilim  Lino  I  lee,  end  also  a  youn;; 
man  who  had  followed  Him.  He  reproaches  the  nml- 
iitude  thai,  they  ii  id  eonec  to  anesi,  Ilim  as  !•  thiol'. 

Tlio  time  spent  in  the  garden  was  probably  more  than 
an  hour,  so  that,  if  t hoy  entered  it  about  midnight,  it  was 
between  one  and  two  in  the  morning  when  Judas  cimio; 
The  Lord  seems  to  have  met  him  near  the  entrance  of  the 
garden — whether  wil.honi,  it  or  within  it  is  not  certain.  "He 
went  forth,"  (John  xvhi.  4  ;)  "  out  of  the  garden,"  (Meyer ;) 
"out  of  the  circle  of  the  disciples,"'  (Lange;)  "from  the 
shade  of  the  trees  into  the  moonlight,"  (Allbrd;)  "from 
the  bottom  of  the  garden  to  the  front  part  of  it,"  (Tholuck.) 
The  matter  is  unimportant.  According  to  his  arrange- 
ment with  the  priests,  Judas,  seeing  the  Lord  standing 
with  the  disciples,  leaves  those  that  accompanied  him  a 
little  behind,  and,  coming  forward,  salutes  Him  with  the 
usual  salutation,  and  kisses  Him.  To  this  Jesus  replies. 
"  Friend,  wherefore  art  thou  come  ?  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  50.) 
::  Eetrayest  thou  the  Son  of  man  with  a  kiss  ?  "  (Luke  xxii. 
43.)  Appal lod  al.  these  word;-:,  -ludas  steps  backward,  and 
Jesus  goes  toward  the  multitude,  who  were  watching  what 
was  taking  place,  and  who,  beholding  Him  advance,  await 
His  approach.  It  may  be  that  Judas  had  advanced  so  far 
before  his  companions  that  he  was  not  seen  by  them  to  kiss 
the  Lord,  and  that  they  were  still  awaiting  the  sign.  He 
asks,  "Whom  seek  ye?  "  They  reply,  "Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth." His  words,  "I  am  He,"  spoken  with  the  majesty 
that  became  the  Ron  of  God,  so  overawed  them  that  they 
went  backward  and  fell  to  the  ground.     After  a  like  qnes- 
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tion  and  reply,  Ho  requests  them  to  let  the  apostles  go 
free,  thus  implying  his  own  willingness  to  bo  taken ;  and 
they,  thus  emboldened,  now  lay  handa  upon  Him.  At  this 
moment  Peter  draws  Ida  sword  mid  smites  one  of  the  band. 
Jesus  order.-!  hi  in  to  put  up  his  sword,  and  declares*  that  He 
gives  Himself  a p  to  them  voluntarily,  and  that,  if  Ho  need- 
ed help,  His  Father  would  send  Him  legions  of  angels. 
The  healing  of  the  servant's  ear  is  mentioned  only  by  Luke, 
(xxii.  51.)  Ho  now  addresses  a  few  words  to  the  chief  priests 
and  captains  and  elders,  who  had  pi'oliaLly  to  this  time  been 
standing  behind  toe  soldiers,  and  now  came  forward ;  and, 
as  He  finished,  the  apostles,  seeing  Him  wholly  in  the  pow- 
er of  His  enemies,  forsook  Him  and  fled.  It  docs  not  ap- 
pear that  there  was  any  design  to  arrest  them.  If  their 
Master  was  removed  out  of  the  way,  the  Banhcdrim  doubt- 
less thought  that  they  would  soon  sink  into  obscurity. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  seize  them,  and  in  the  darkness 
and  confusion  they  could  easily  escape.  Peter  and  John, 
however,  continued  lurking  near  by.  watching  the  progress 
of  events.  The  incident  of  the  young  man"  having  a  linen 
cloth  cast  about  his  naked  body,"  is  mentioned  only  by 
Mark,  (xiv.  51,  52.)  From  the  linen  cloth  or  cloak,  Light- 
foot  infers  that  he  was  a  religious  ;iseetie,  and  not  a  disci- 
ple of  Jesus,  but  a  casual  looker-on.  k  id  i  ten  stein  (305)  makes 
him 'to  have  been  the  Kvangelist.  Mark  himself,  and  son  of 
the  man  at  whose  house  Jesus  ate  the  paschal  supper: 
others,  John;  others,  James  the  Just.' 

The  ciremu stances  connected  wii.li  thenrrest  arc  put  by 
some  in  another  order.  The  incidents  narrated  by  John, 
(xviii.  4-9,)  the  going  forth  of  Jesus  to  the  multitude;  His 
questions  to  them ;  and  their  prostration ;  took  place  before 
Judas  approached  Him  to  kiss  Him.'     According  to  Slier, 

1  >'yji:  Ali.'xiiEili.'r  :n  l:icu.    Tiiai:,.ULi.'i'  iij  uinlievaiulv  iiisu'jsduii  ',:\-  li;.-;;:.i;;u:!, 
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(vii.  277,)  Judas  was  with  the  bniul,  hut  stood  irresolute  as 
the  Lord  came  to  meet  them.  He  with  the  others  fell  to  the 
ground,  but,  reviving,  goes  forward  to  give  the  kiss.  But 
why  give  the  kiss  to  make  Jesus  known,  when  He  already 
avowedly  stood  before  them  r  It  was  not  needed  as  a  sign. 
Stier  affirms  that  it  was  given  in  "the  devilish  spirit  to 
maintain  his  consistency  and  redeem  his  word."  This  may 
be  so,  but  the  order  before  given  is  more  probable.3 


Friday  Morning,  15th  Nisan,  7th  ArniL. 

From  the  ganlu'i  Ja.-ais  i>  lahcu  first  Id  the  hoi^.o  John  sviii.  IS— 13. 
uC  Annus,  and.  afty-  a  ;jri:vf  deky  here,  to  the  pala.ee 

offal  a  pi;  as,  l.ho  high  pviesr.;    1'eicr  and  Joiai  follow-  .Matt.  xxyi.  57,  58. 

irig  TEini.     Here,  whiba,  Ihi!  cfir.vn.-i1  is  assoT'ibiin;:;,  lie  il.un:  xiv.  53,  31. 

is  ^'.ibj(.t:K:d  to  p'.vihnhia1  y  OAanihnL.ioti   by  (.'aa'phas  I.ukt-:  xxii.  54,  53. 

receding  Jli--  '.iNr;|.!f.:;j  iiii:i  iloc-i-i-i". io.      Tin.*  i/oimcil  Jo:in  xriii.  10-23. 

having  assembled,  J  Jo  is  pat  on  trial.     A3  the  wit-  Matt.  xsvi.  59-68. 

i. ii"1 = ■? 0 3  di-agree  -,ji:i  no  fhargo  ceil  be  provoii  agnir.vi;  Maf.k  xiv.  55-6-1. 
Him,  He  ia  adjured  by  t.'ai;|)!ia-j  Lij  lull  whether  lie 

lie  the  Christ.    Upon  Tils  eonfe-sion  TTu  is  condemned  Matt,  nii  69-75, 

as  guilty  (if  blasphemy.      Duviug  ihls  prriod,  l.'ebv,  Mark  xiv.  66-72, 

win)  bad   lolloAfjil  Tfhvi  with  John  to  :ha  high  prast's  IiiriiK  xxii.  !>6-6'2. 

palace,  there  (Ionics  lliia,  and,  rem  hided  of  Ilia  words  John  sviii.  15-18. 
by  Die  crowiosi;  o('  1 1 1 ■_■  each,  goes  ont  to  weep.  "  25-27. 

That  Jesus  was  led  from  GoUiseinano  to  Annas  first, 
and  then  sent  by  Annus  to  Caiaphas,  is  mentioned  only  by 
John.  Accordim-  to  .Matthew,  lie  was  led  to  Caiaphas, 
the  high  priest,  and  in  his  palace,  before  the  priests  and 
scribes  and  ciders,  the  trial  took  place.  Mark  and  Luke 
say  merely  that  He  was  led  away  to  the  high  priest,  with- 
out naming  him.  The  preliminary  examination  mentioned 
by  John,  they  all  pass  over  in  silence.     Our  first  inquiry 

'  So  LichionaloiR,  Kratl't,  Ebrard,  Liilhardt,  Mcvia:  T'al.i.iliiis. 
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therefore  concerns  tlirs  prclirniiuiry  examination,  before 
-whom  it  was  held,  and  its  relations  to  the  formal  trial. 

The  Jews  led  Jesus  away  to  Annas  first.  Various 
causes  have  bom;  aligned  why  II o  should  have  been  taken 
to  Annas,  as  that  his  house  was  near  sit  hand,  and  here  the 
Lord  might,  ho  kept  safely  till  the  council  assembled;  that 
lie  was  president  or  vice-president  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
so  had  a  legal  right  to  examine  ilim  ;  that  he  occupied  the 
same  palace  with  Caiaphas ;  that  he  was  father-in-law  to 
Caiaphas,  and  therefore  tins  mark  of  respect  was  shown 
Mm.  To  this  latter  relationship  the  Evangelist  gives  special 
emphasis,  (v.  ill,)  and  seems  to  make  it  the  cause  why  Je- 
sus was  led  before  him.1  It  is  apparent  from  Josephus,5  as 
well  as  from  the  Evangelists,  that  he  was  for  many  years  a 
man  of  great  influence,  and  virtually  the  ceelesiastieal  head 
of  the  nation.  It  is  in  this  personal  reputation  and  author- 
ity, that  wo  find  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  Jesus  was 
taken  to  him  first.  As  the  former  high  priest,  as  father-in- 
law  of  Caiaphas,  as  an  experienced  and  able  counsellor,  a 
wish  on  his  part  to  see  so  noted  a  prisoner,  aside  from 
other  reasons,  would  suiih'lor.tly  explain  why  the  Lord  way 
led  before  him. 

But  all  this  still  leaves  undetermined  the  point  whether 
the  Lord  was  examined  by  Annas.  If  so,  he  is  designated 
by  John  as  high  priest,  (v.  19:)  "The  high  priest,  then  asked 
Jesus,"  &o.  But  does  be  so  designate  him,  or  is  Caiaphas 
meant  ?  That  Annas  is  so  called  by  Luke  (ill,  2,  Acts  iv. 
6)  is  not  conelusivo,  for  the  question  turns  not  on  this  fact, 
but  on  John's  meaning.  Nowhere  in  his  Gospel  does  this 
Evangelist  call  Annas  the  high  priest.  This  office  was  held 
by  Caiaphas,  (xi.  4.9  and  51.)  That  a  distinction,  based 
upon  official  position,  is  taken  in  the  passage  before  us  be- 
tween Anna*  and  Ceiaphas,  l*  apparent.  Of  the  latter  it  is 
expressly  said  thai,  he  was  high  priest,  (see  also  v.  24 ;)  of 

1  EUioott,  333, 1.  :  Antiq.,  20.  0. 1. 
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tlio  former  that  he  was  father-in-law  of  the  high  priest. 
When  ho  thou,  immediately  after,  speaks  of  the  palace  of 
the  high  priest,  whose  palace  is  meant?  Obviously  that 
of  Caiaphas.  This  seerns  the  only  natural  and  unforced  in- 
terpret: it  ion  of  the  language.  The  remark  of  Noander,  re- 
peated by  Stier,  that,  liy  being  styled  the  "  high  priest  of 
that  year,"  Caiaphas  is  not  designated  as  the  high  priest, 
and  is  distinguished  from  other  high  priests,  has  little 
force. 

The  argument  that  tends  it!o.«t  strongly  to  show  that 
Annas  is  called  high  priest,  is  drawn  from  the  statement 
(v.  15)  that  Simon  Peter  was  following  Jesus  with  John, 
and  that  they  went  in  with  Him  into  the  palace  of  the  high 
priest.  As  they  led  Him  to  Annas  first,  it  is  inferred  that 
the  disciples  followed  Him  thither,  and  that  what  is  said  in 
vs.  15-23  must  he  the  account  of  what  there  tool;  place.1 
But  if  this  visit  to  Annas  was  brief,  and  had  no  important 
bearing  on  whi.it  followed  ;  and  was  to  gratify  his  curiosity, 
or  to  get  his  advice,  or  to  find  :i  place  of  temporary  secur- 
ity, wc  can  readily  see  why  it  is  so  briefly  mentioned,  and 
why  the  disciples  are  not  said  to  have  entered  his  palace. 

If  we  turn  to  the  examination  itself  J  all  the  circum- 
stances indicate  that  it  was  before  Caiaphas,  the  legal  high 
priest :  the  mention  of  his  palace,  ihe  character  of  his  ques- 
tions, the  fact  that  the  Lord  answers  him,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  officer.  But  does  not  the  statement  (v.  24)  that 
''Annas  sent  (a-mro-TaW)  Him  bound  unto  Caiaphas,  the 
high  priest,"  show-  that  this  sending  was  after  the  examina- 
tion previously  mentioned  ?  (vs.  ]  9-23.)  All  here  depends 
upon  the  point  whether  a-co-mXes.'  can  be  translated,  as  in 
our  version,  "  had  sent."  a     It  is  easily  comprehensible  thai 

1   Ho  T.:]1.I];H'ilt,  ii.  S85. 

*  Winer  {Gram.  S-l«1  kayos  tho  point  uixloeiilccl ;  so  Hutlman,  New  Test. 
Gram.  173.     In  favor  of  this  translation,  Tholuek,  Do  Wette,  Krufft,  Robin- 

eoii,  Xoili'ii,  CR'i'.vdl,  Campbell. 
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John,  not  having  explicitly  mentioned  this  sending  to  Caia- 
ph as,  should  give  this  supplementary  statemeut.  Still,  some 
find  the  key  to  this  verse  in  the  word  "  bound,"  as  refer- 
ring back  to  ve.  22,  23.  Annas  had  went  Him  to  'Caiaphas 
hound;  yet  the  high  priest  permits  Him.  thu?  helpless,  to  be 
smitten  in  his  presence.  In  this  way  the  statement  comes 
in  parenthetically,  and  in  its  right  place.  "  The  fact  is  men- 
tioned here  because  this  indignity  and  prejudgment  of  the 
case  of  Jesus  led  to,  and  countenanced,  the  indignity  just 
before  mentioned."  '  Perhaps  the  more  natural  position 
of  v.  24  would  be  after  v.  IS,  where  some  would  place  it. 
If,  however,  we  translate  it,  "Annas  sent  Him  bound  to 
Caiaphas,"  the  difficulty  of  Us  present  position  is  not  thereby 
removed.  Why  is  this  laet  mentioned  here?  No  account 
is  given  of  what  took  place  beibre  Caiaphas,  but  v.  25  re- 
sumes the  narrative  of  Peter's  denials  in  the  palace  of  the 
high  priest,  and  v.  2S  simply  announces  that  they  led  Jesus 
from  Caiaphas  to  the  h:iU  oi' judgment.  In  whatever  point 
of  view  wo  regard  it,  the  position  of  v.  24  is  peculiar;  but 
its  reference  to  what  had  taken  place  seams  best  to  explain 
the  narrative. 

We  reach  the  same  result  by  comparing  the  b  tat:  em  cuts 
of  the  'Evangelists  respecting  the  place  where  Peter  was 
when  lie  thrice  denied  the  Lord.  It  was,  according  to 
John,  (xviii.  15,)  in  the  palace  of  the  high  priest,  or,  more 
properly,  in  the  court, — auAi;— where  a  fire  of  coals  had 
been  made,  (vs.  IS  and  25.)  Mark  (siv.  54  and  67)  men- 
tions the  same  court  and  fire  ;  and  so  Luke,  (xxii.  55,  50.) 
From  Matthew  (xxvi.  57}  it  appears  that  this  palace  was 
that  of  Caiaphas,  and  from  vs.  69-75  that  here  Peter  made 
the  denials.  If,  then,  all  these  denials  were  made  in  the 
same  court,  and  this  was  that  of  Annas,  they  must  have 
been  made  during  the  preliminary  examination,  and  before 

'  Norton,  ii,  4C3.    Sgo  also  Bengel  in  loco. 
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Jesus  was  led  to  Caiaphas.  But  this  is  in  opposition  to 
Matthew,  who  makes  the  court  to  have  been  that  of  Caia- 
phas. Hence  some1  find  an  irreconcilable  discrepancy  be- 
tween Matthew  and  John.  To  avoid  this  difficulty,  many 
would  make  tiiis  palace,  which  in  all  probability  was  the 
high  priest's  official  residence,  to  have  been  occupied  by 
Annas  and  Caiaphas  in  common.  The  first,  examination 
may  thus  have  boon  before  Annas  in  one  apartment,  and 
the  formal  trial  before  Caiaphas  and  Hie  Sanliedrim  in  an- 
other— Peter  remaining  all  the  while  in  the  court.5  In 
this  supposition  of  a  common  residence,  there  is  nothing  at 
all  improbable  in  itself.  Still,  the  statement  that  He  was 
taken  to  Annas  first,  and  then  sent  by  Anuas  to  Caiaphas 
bound,  seems  to  imply  more  than  that  He  was  taken  to 
their  joint  residence,  and  then  transferred  from  one  apart- 
ment to  another.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  they  had 
distinct  palaces,  and  that  what  John  relates  (sviii.  15-27) 
took  place  in  that  of  Caiaphas. 

The  order  of  those1  who  suppose  that  Annas  and  Caia- 
phas occupied  different  palaces,  and  yet  that  the  first  ex- 
amination was  before  Annas,  and  that  the  denials  of  Peter 
were  during  this  examination,  and  before  Jesus  was  sent  to 
CaLipluu*,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  statements  of  Mat- 
thew; nor  can  we  accept  their  solution  that  these  state- 
ments arc  corrected  by  John,  who  saw  their  inaccuracy. 
That,  after  Jesus  was  led  to  Caiaphas,  Peter  did  not  remain 
behind  and  complete  Ids  denials,  appears  plainly  from  Luke 
xxii,  61,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Lord  turned  and  looked 
upon  him  after  the  third  denial.  Jesus  must  then  have 
remained  in  the  court  of  Annas  till  the  second  cock-crow- 
ing.    This  would  put  the  sending  to  Caiaphas,  and  subse- 


1  Meyer,  Bleek. 

"  Su  Sticr,  Langc,  Ebrard,  Lielitenstein,  Afford,  Ellicott. 

'  So  Olshausen,  Wicaclcr. 
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quent  proceedings,  much  later  than  the  tenor  of  the  narra- 
tive warrants. 

The  assertion  of  many,  that  Luke,  who  does  not  men- 
tion his  name,  intends  to  designate  Annas  as  the  high 
priest,  (xxii.  54,)  has  no  sufficient  basis.  That  ho  does 
(iii.  2)  speak  of  both  Annas  and  Oaiaphas  as  high  priests, 
and  in  Acts  (iv.  t>)  names  Caiaphas  without;  any  official  title, 
but  calls  Annas  the  high  priest,  does  not  show  that  Annas 
is  here  meant.  There  is  no  question  that  Oaiaphas  was  the 
legal  and  acting  high  priest.  As  such  he  is  designated  by 
Matthew  and  Mark,  and  as  such  he  takes  the  lead  in  all 
the  judicial  proceedings  against  Jesus.  Of  these  facts 
Luke  could  not  be  ignorant.  lie  himself  names  Oaiaphas 
high  priest.  The  presumption  is  therefore  veiy  strong 
that  he  alludes  to  him  here,  and  that  all  he  relates  (vs.  54- 
85)  was  in  his  palace. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  Jesus  was  sent  to  Annas  first, 
but  not  examined  by  him ;  that  He  was  soon  sent  from  An- 
nas to  Oaiaphas ;  that  the  two  had  distinct  palaces ;  that 
the  examination  (John  xviii.  10-23)  was  before  Caiaphas; 
that  to  this  palace  Pei.er  ibllowod;  that  here  were  all  his 
denials  ;  and  that  thus  the  Kvangelists  are  harmonized.1 

We  may  then  arrange  these  events  in  the  following 
order : — Jesus,  being  arrested,  is  led  first  to  Annas.  Here 
He  remains  but  a  short  period,  and  is  sent  by  Annas  to 
Caiaphas,  in  whoso  palace  the  trial  was  to  take  place.3  Be- 
cause this  sending  to  Annas  had  no  important  bearings  on 
the  trial  itself,  it  is  passed  over  by  the  Synoptists.  But  as 
some  interval  necessarily  elapsed  ere  all  the  members  of 
the  Sanhedrim  could  be  assembled,  Oaiaphas  takes  upon 
himself  to  ask  Him  some  questions  respecting  I  lis' disciples 

1  t.iub'.Uio!,  T,::nl:UT,  livnacn;!,  (iroti'.is,  Whilby,  Xi'v.e'jiui',  K'jrlui],  Tiub- 
i'isijii,  (;r;:swi;ii,  K- ;-. i'Vi ,  Fiirilliiii!,  I)a  Casta. 

1  Aa  to  tbe  traditionary  .~\lti  of  Did  pn'.aL-i;  oi'Calq: ::i;sJ  n-a  J'iirlur,  J.  175; 
Barclay,  171 ;  Baumer,  25B,  note  21. 
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and  doctrines.  There  is  nothing  here  ]ike  a  rcpiLi.r  judi- 
cial examination  ;  the  judges  are  not  present,  and  no  wit- 
nesses are  called  or  testify.  Still,  as  Caiaphas  was  the  high 
priest,  Jesus  pays  Mm  the  respect  which  his  office  demand- 
ed, and  answers  him.  That  his  object  was  evil  is  apparent. 
He  would  learn  from  Him  how  many,  and  who,  had  become 
His  disciples,  that  lie  might  hereafter  use  this  knowledge 
against  them.  But  upon  this  point  Jesus  kept  perfect 
silence.  In  regard  to  His  doctrine  He  had  always  and 
everywhere  spoken  openly.  Let  Caiaphas  ask.  those  who 
had  heard.  Him  in  the  synagogues  and  temple,  and  let  them 
testify.  An  officer  present,  declaring  that  this  answer  is  in- 
sulting to  the  high,  priest,  smites  Him  with  the  palm  of  his 
hand.  Caiaphas  seems  now  to  have  withdrawn,  probably 
to  meet  the  Sanhedrim,  and  to  have  left  Jesus  to  the  mock- 
ery and  abuse  of  His  captors. 

Let  us  now  consider  more  fully  the  three  denials  of  Pe- 
ter. After  the  arrest,  he,  with  "  another  disciple,"  followed 
Jesus  to  the  high  priest's  palace.  It  is  disputed  who  this 
other  disciple  was.  Most  regard  it  as  a  modest  designa- 
tion of  John  himself;  others,  of  some  unknown  disciple. 
A.  Clarke  approves  Grot'ius'  conjecture  that  it  was  the 
person  at  whose  house  Jesus  had  supped.  Some  have 
thought  of  Judas.  This  disciple,  being  known  unto  the 
high  priest,  was  permitted  to  enter  with  those  who  were 
leading  Jesus,  but  Peter  was  shut  out.  Perceiving  this,  ho 
turns  back,  and  persuades  the  woman  that  kepi,  the  door  to 
admit  Peter  also.  They  seem  then,  or  soon  after,  to  have 
separated,  as  no  mention  is  afterward  made  of  the  other 
disciple.  Either  before  or  soon  after  Peter's,  entrance,  the 
officer  and  soldiers  made  a  lire  of  coals  in  the  court. 

To  understand  the  details  that  follow,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  in  mind  the  ordinary  co nut- ruction  of  oriental  houses, 
which  is  thus  described  by  Hob  in  son : 1  "An  oriental  house 
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is  usually  "built  around  a  quadrangular  interior  court,  into 
win  oil  there  is  a  passage  (sometimes  arc-lied)  through  the 
front  part  of  the  house,  closed  next  the  street  by  a  heavy 
folding  gate,  wii.h  a  smaller  wicket  for  single  persons,  kept 
by  a  porter.  In  the  text  the  interior  court,  often  paved 
mid  flagged,  and  open  to  the  sky,  is  the  auk?),  (translated 
'  palace,'  '  hall,'  and  '  court,')  where  the  attendants  made  a 
fire ;  and  the  passage  beneath  the  front  of  the  house,  from 
the  street  to  this  court,  is  the  wpoatAiov  or  jrvAow,  (both 
translated  'porch.')  The  place  where  Jesus  stood  before 
the  liigli  priest  may  have  been  an  open  room  or  place  of 
audience  on  the  ground  floor,  in  the  rear  or  on  one  side  of 
the  court;  such  rooms,  open  in  front,  being  customary .n. 
In  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  (i.  80S,)  the  writer  speaks  of 
"an  apartment  called  malt  ad,  open  in  front  to  the  court, 
with  two  or  more  arches  and  a  railing ;  and  a  pillar  to  sup- 
port the  wall  above.  It  was  in  a  chamber  of  this  kind, 
probably  one  of  the  largest  size  to  be  found  in  a  palace, 
that  onr  Lord  was  arraigned  before  the  high  priest,  at  the 
time  when  the  denial  of  Him.  by  St.  Peter  took  place." 
That  the  trial  of  Jesus  actually  occurred  in  such  an  apart- 
ment seeras  plain  from  Matt.  xxvi.  69,  where  Peter  is  spo- 
ken of  as  sitting  "  without  in  the  palace,"  n&u — ev  tjj  niAtj,  or 
court,  implying  that  the  Lord  and  Kis  judges  were  in  an 
inner  room.1  Mark  (xiv.  6(1}  speaks  of  Peter  as  "  beneath 
in  the  palace,"  m>  tjj  atAg  kix™,  "in  the  court  below." 
"  Not  in  the  lower  story  of  the  house  or  palace,"  says  Al- 
exander, "  as  the  English  version  seems  to  mean,  but  in  the 
open  space  around  which,  .it  was  built,  and  which  was  lower 
than  the  floor  of  the  surrounding  rooms." 

For  convenient  inspection,  we  give. the  denials  of  Peter 
in  tabular  form : 

1  See  Meyer  in  loco. 
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the  denials  of  petee. 
First  Denial. 


Uattuew. 

Mare. 

Luke. 

John. 

Qiie..t:.:m.r.... 

M!,i,i  -;■!■■.:, I-. 

Indefinite. 
Conrt. 

"'_T.ilMalK:>v.-;;sl 
Willi   Ji^e,;  of 

"1  inuw    not 

Maid  servant. 
Indefinite. 

liaza-erjl/' 
"  T    knew    not. 

1fi)U8syr,t,'! 

ind.iiuita. 

'■Te'tm'Wv'i:; 
also  villi  Him.' 

know    'Him 

Portress. 

Co£_tE' 

Question 

trr 

Second  Denial. 


Another  maid. 
Indefinite. 

Porch. 

"This  lie::  z.-m 
vit.li  .Tfsiii  ,jf 
_,:'..  a  L'elh.'' 

With  an  oath, 
" I     do     not 

Indefinite'. 
Foroh. 

"TI:i.,j:;o:i_of 

lie   dented    It 

.vlilk. 

"Thou 
"Man, 

littlo 

TJiCT.    . 
al-nwV.. 

Plaee 

Q 

thou 

Thied  Denial. 


Questioner 

They  that  stood 
by. 

Altera  while. 

Indefinite. 

-'■:.,■    :y        I,,-, 

tCl'lT. 

S]OTfll  l!i!t.r:iv. 

eth  thee." 
With     cursing 

They  tliat  stood 
by. 

A  littlo  after. 

In  definite. 

1    1             !:' 

i i_-i-i.-r.il  t L '■:■■■ - 

14 1"  know  not 

the     mini    i.l 

speak." 

Another. 

Alinutlii!'  f]Kii:i 
of     an     fioin 

Indefinite. 

tliisf.'-lUin-ali. 
WBHWi II 

ilean." 

"Man,  I  knew 
jmiv.lvittl.ea 

fe™1"  ""' 

tl.ee     >:i      the 
jtriKion       with 
Him.  " 
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Ill  regard  to  the  first  denial  there  are  no  special  difficul- 
ties. How  soon  alter  Peter  entered  the  court  he  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  damsel  who  kept  the  door,  or  portress, 
does  not  appear.  It  is  probable  that,  as  her  attention  had 
been  specially  drawn  to  him  when  he  was  admitted,  she 
watched  him  as  he  stood  by  the  fire ;  and  that  something  in 
Ids  appearance  or  conduct  may  have  excited  her  suspicions. 
The  attention  of  nil  who  heard  her  must  now  have  been 
directed  to  Peter,  but  no  one  seems  to  have  joined  her  in 
her  accusation. 

In  regard,  to  the  second  denial,  there  arc  several  appar- 
ent discrepancies  botli  as  to  the  persons  and  the  place. 
The  former  are  described  as  cl  another  maid,"  "  the  (same) 
maid,"  "  another  person,"  "  they."  But  in  the  several  nar- 
ratives it  is  plain  that  it  is  not  deemed  important  to  specify 
who  addressed  Peter;  the  important  point  is  his  denials. 
The  matter  may  very  naturally  be  thus  arranged:  The  dam- 
sel who  first  accused  him,  silenced  for  the  time,  but  not 
satisfied  with  his  denhd,  speaks  to  another  inaJd  servant, 
and  points  out  Peter  to  her  as  one  whom  she  knew,  or  be- 
lieved, to  be  a  disciple.  Seeing  him  soon  after  in  the  porch, 
for,  in  the  agitation  of  his  spirit,  he  cannot,  keep  still,  she 
renews  the  charge  that  he  is  a-  disciple  ;  and.  the  other  maid 
repeats  it.  Others,  hearing  the  girls,  also  join  with  them, 
perhaps  dimly  remembering  his  person,  or  now  noting 
something  peculiar  in  his  manner.  That,  under  the  circum- 
stances and  in  the  ex e item. cat  of  the  moment,  such  an  ac- 
cusation, once  raised,  should  he  echoed  by  many,  is  what 
we  should  expect.  Daring  the  confusion  of  this  ojmstion- 
ing,  Peter  returns  again  to  the  lire,  wlsere  most  were  stand- 
ing,  and.  there  repeats  with  an  oath  Ids  denial.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  transposing,  with  Ellieott,  the  first  and  second 
denials  as  given  by  John. 

The  second  denial,  so  energetically  ma.de,  seems  to  have 
finally  silenced  the  women,  and  there  is  no  repetition  of  the 
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charge  for  about,  tho  space  of  an  hour.  During  this  inter- 
val, Peter,  perhaps  the  better  to  allay  suspicion,  joins  in 
the  conversation,  and  is  recognized  as  a  Galilean  by  his 
manner  of  speech.1     As  most   of  the    disciples   of  Jesus 

were  Galilean,  this  again  draws  attention  to  him.  Perhaps 
the  kinsman  of  Malchus,  who  had  been  with  the  multitude, 
and  had  seen  him  in  the  garden,  and  now  remembers  his 
person,  begins  the  outcry,  and  the  bystanders  join  with 
him  ;  and  the  more  that  his  very  denials  betray  his  Galilean 
birth.  The  charge,  thus  repeated  by  so  many,  and  upon 
such  apparently  pood  grounds,  threatens  immediate  danger; 
and  Peter  therefore  denies  it  with  the  utmost  vehemence, 
witli  oaths  and  cursings. 

The  exact  relations  in  whieh  the  denials  of  Peter  stand 
in  order  of  time  to  the  examination  and  trial  of  the  Lord, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Probably  the  first  denial, 
and  perhaps  also  the  second — for  there  seems  to  have  been 
but  a  short  interval  between  them,  (Luke  xxii.  58) — may 
have  been  during  the  preliminary  examination  before  Caia- 
phas, or  at  least  before  the  assembling  of  the  Sanhedrim; 
and  the  third  during  the  1  rial  or  at  its  close.  The  incident 
recorded  by  Luke,  (xxii.  61,)  that  immediately  after  the 
third  denial,  as  the  cock  crew,  the  Lord  turned  and  looked 
upon  Peter,  is  supposed  by  some  to  show  that  Jesns  was 
now  (inssing  from  one  apartment  to  another,  and,  as  He 
passes,  turns  and  looks  upon  Peter,  who  was  standing  near 
by.  But,  if  so,  when  was  this  ?  Those  who  put  the  pre- 
liminary examination  before  Annas,  and  Peter's  denials  there, 
make  this  the  departure  to  Caiaphas  after  the  examination  : 
others,  His  departure  after  the  trial  from  Caiaphas  to  Pi- 
late ;  others  still,  the  change  from  the  apartment  in  Caia- 
phas' palace,  where  He  had  been  examined,  to  that  in  which 
He  was  to  be  tried.     But  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 

i  As  to  tbe  prouuiiciMicr.  of  ihii  Ga.iiio:i.::s,  aoo  fiicillieb,  Arctuol.  84 
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suppose  any  change  of  place  on  the  part  of  the  Lord.  As 
we  have  seen,  the  Sanhedrim  probably  assembled  in  a  large 
room  directly  connected  with  the  court,  and  open  in  front, 
and  therefore  what  was  said  in  the  one  could,  with  more 
or  less  distinctness,  be  heard  in  the  other.  There  is,  then, 
no  difficulty  in  believing  that  .fesus  had  heard  all  the  deni- 
als of  Peter ;  and  that  now,  as  he  denied  Him  for  the  third 
time,  and  the  cock  crew,  He  turned  Himself  to  the  court 
and  looked  upon  the  eonseienoe-s  trick  en  apostle.  Meyer, 
indeed,  finds  it  psychologically  impossible  that  he  should 
have  made  these  denials  in  the  presence  of  Jesus.1  Few 
will  deem  such  a  psychological  impossibility,  which  exists 
only  in  the  mind  of  the  critic,  of  much  weight  against  the 
word  of  an  Evangelist ;  but,  in  fact,  Peter  was  not  in  His 
presence,  though  not  far  removed. 

We  have  no  datum  to  determine  at  what  hour  of  the 
night  these  denials  took  place,  except-  wo  find  it-  in  the  cock- 
crowings.  Mark  (xiv.  63)  relates  that  alter  the  first  denial 
the  cock  crow.  AH  the  Evangelists  mention  the  third  de- 
nial in  connection  with  the  second  cock-crowing.  Greswcll 
(iii.  216)  makes  the  first  cock-crowing  to  have  been  about 
2  a.  m.,  the  second  about  3  a.  si.'  But  we  do  not  know 
whether  this  second  cock-crowing  was  at  the  end  of  the 
first  examination,  or  during  the  formal  trial,  or  at  its  close, 
and  have  therefore  r.o  datum  to  determine  when  the  San- 
hedrim began  its  session.  Wo  cannot,  however,  well  place 
it  later  than  3  a.  m.  How  long  it  continued  we  shall  pres- 
ently sea 

We  have  still  to  inquire  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
Lord's  trial.  As  to  the  con  roe  tor.  ey  of  the  court,  no  reason- 
able doubt  can  exist.  The  Sanhedrim  bad  lawful  and  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  in  all  cases  where  capital  punishment 
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could  fce  inflicted  ; '  Mini  among  the  offences  pmii-bable  w-ith 
death,  were  fabe  claims  to  prophetic  inspiration,  and  blas- 
phemy. Sever::!  instances  are  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  where  the  disciples  wore  arraigned  before  it:  iv. 
5-21 ;  v.  17-40  ;  vi.  12-15  ;  xxiii.  1-10.  Although  its  ori- 
gin cannot  easily  be  traced,  it  was  at  this  time  the  recog- 
nized tribunal  for  the  trial  of  all  the  more  important 
offences. a  That  usually  the  trials  were  fair,  and  the  judg- 
ment equitable,  there  seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt. 

Whilst  the  8  aimed  rim  had  power  to  try  those  charged 
with  capital  offences,  it  had  no  power  to  execute  the 
sentence  of  death.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  from  the 
time  Judea  became  a  Human  province,  or  from  the  deposi- 
tion of  Archelaus  (759)  the  authority  to  punish  capitally, 
the  jus  c/lrtdii,  had  boon  taken  away  from  the  Jewish  tri- 
bunals. Lightfoot  (on  Matt.  xxvi  3)  gives  as  a  tradition 
of  the  Talmudists:  "Forty  years  before  the  temple  was 
destroyed,  judgment  in  capital  eases  was  taken  away  from 
Israel."  lie  elsewhere  remarks,  (on  John  xviii.  SI :)  "It 
cannot  be  denied  but  that  all  capital  judgment,  or  sentence 
upon  life,  had  been  taken  from  the  Jews  for  above  forty 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  they  often- 
times themselves  confess."  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
custom  of  the  Romans  to  take  into  their  own  hands,  in  con- 
quered provinces.,  the  power  of  life  and  death,  as  one  of  the 
principal  attributes  of  sovereignty.11  That  the  Sanhedrim 
lost  this  power  by  its  own  remissness,  and  not  by  any  act 
of  the  Roman!;,  as  affirmed,  by  Lightfoot  from  the  Talmud- 
ists,  is  wholly  improbable* 

1  Jo.=Rj!i::3,  Antiq,  11,  'j.  ?,. 

'  Friedlieb,  Anshnol.  SO  ;  Winer,  ii.  553. 

3  Sui:  Dupin,  ,!i-fiis  (Uivrml.  (Jaiviiie  nl.  Piliue,     l'i;ris,  lSfi.i,  p.  SS. 

i  fk'u  Vrini'i-,  ii.  553,  nine  1.  FrieuHcb,  Ardiiiol.,  'Si.  Iivmiiii',3  (ii!.  UOiif- 
fi™i]S  that  iiic  .]' i:\vii  :).ul  juiiy^n.in  in  capi;:i]  (mikcs  other  than  that  of  tr,.:i::;fn; 
bnl,  from  'car  ofllie  prap]",  d  1 :  l'v  dinrijeJ  Ijirr:  with  this  offence  to  threw  the 
odium  ami  claii^r  of  I![s  r-xcti-.-ticin  upon  Pilate. 
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Ti.  has  bo  mi  inferred  by  same,  from  Pilate's  words  to  the 
Jews,  (John  sis.  6,)  "  Take  ye  Him  and  crucify  Him,"  that 
the  light  to  inflict  orbital  punishment  in  ecclesiastical  cases, 
though  not  in  civil,  was  still  continued  to  them.1  But  these 
words  seem  to  have  been  spoken 'in  bitter  irony.  Cruci- 
fixion was  not  a  Jewish  punishment,  nor  could  they  inflict 
it-.*  Krafft  (142)  explain*  their  language,  (John  xviii.  30,) 
"  If  He  were  not  a  rnaleiactor,  wo  would  not  have  delivered 
Him.  up  mi l.o  thee,"  as  meaning  that  lie  was  guilty  of  a 
civil  offence.  Were  this  man  a  spiritual  offender,  wc  would 
have  punished  Him  ourselves.  They  accused  Him  of  civil 
crime  in  order  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  His  death 
upon  Pilate.  But  against  this  is  tho  fact  that  Pilate  refused 
to  punish  Him  for  any  sueli  offence,  and  that  the  Jews  were 
at  last  obliged  to  cliarg(!lliitiwil.li  violation  of  ecclesiastical 
law,  (John  xis.  7.)  It  is  certain  that  if  they  had  had  power 
to  punish  Him  upon  this  ground,  he  would  at  once  have 
given  the  case  into  their  hands,  and  thus  thrown  off  all 
responsibility  front  himself.  Their  words,  (xviii.  31,)  "  It  is 
not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death,"  seem  plainly  to 
cover  the  whole  ground,  and  to  embrace  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  civil  cases.3  The  view  supported  by  some,''  that  the 
Jews  had  authority  to  put  Jesus  to  death,  but  did  not  dare 
exercise  it  because  of  tin*  holiness  of  the  day,  and  yet  did 
not  dare  retain  luni  in  prison  lest  it  should  provoke  insur- 
rection, and  so  sought  Pilate's  help,  seems  without  any 
good  basis. 

It  thus  appears  that  all  eapilal  offenses  must  be  reserved 
to  the  cognizance  of  the  procurator.  The  Sanhedrim  could 
try  and  convict,  biU.  must,  obtain  his  assent  ere  the  sentence 
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could  be  executed.  These  reserved  cases  Pilate  seems  to 
Lave  been  in  the  hate;  of  heaving  when  he  went  up  from 
Ctesarea  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feasts.1  The  caso  of  Jesus, 
then,  must  necessarily  come  before  him.  and  lie  could  con- 
firm or  set  aside  their  verdict  as  ho  pleased.  "  It  appears, ,: 
says  Lardnei-,  "  from  the  sequel,  that  Pilate  was  the  supreme 
judge  hi  this  ease,  and  the  master  of  the  event.  For  he 
gives  the  case  a  fresh  hearing,  asks  the  Jews  what  accusa- 
tion they  had  lire  light,  examined  Jesus,  and  when  he  had 
done  so,  told  them  that  he  found  in  Him  no  fault  at  all. 
Thus  liis  conduct  is  fall  proof  that  lie  ivas  the  judge,  and 
that  they  were  only  pros  manors  and  licensers." 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  was  the  actual  accusation 
brought  against  the  Lord  before  the  Sanhedrim.  None  of 
the  Evangelists  mention  specifically  ofwli.it  He  was  accused. 
We  are  tokl  that  the  council  sought  false  witness  against 
Him.  But  to  what  did  these  witnesses  testify?  Their 
testimony  is  not  given,  except  in  one  instance,  and  that  a 
perversion  of  His  words,  (John  ii.  10  :)  ''Destroy  this  tem- 
ple, and  !n  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up."  If  the  state  men  is 
of  the  witnesses  had  been  concordant  and  true,  this  lan- 
guage could  be  regarded  at  most  as  only  a  vainglorious 
boast;  and  if  deserving  of  any  punisliureul.  certainly  not  of 
death.  So  far  as  appears,  no  charges  were  brought  again-;!. 
Him  that  could  be  proved,  and  Ho  was  at  last  condemned 
upon  His  own-  confession  that  He  was  the  Christ  and  Son 
of  God.  This  fact  is  very  remarkable,  and  demands  our 
attentive  consideration. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  Evangelists,  that  the  rulers  of 
the  Jews  were  early  resolved  to  put  Jesus  to  death,  so  soon 
as  they  could  lin.d  any  sufficient  ground  of  accusation.  That 
He  had  broken,  the  Babbatli,  according  to  their  construc- 
tion of  the  law,  by  the  healing  oi'lho  sick.  (Luke  vi.  6-11 J 

i  Ewald,  v.  IB;  Fricdlieb,  ArcMol.  104 
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and  perhaps  in  other  ways,  and  that  He  had  assumed  to 

forgive  sins,  which  was,  by  implication,  blasphemy,  (Matt. 
ix.  3,)  was  beyond  question ;  but  for  offences  of  this  kind 
they  did  not  dare  arrest  Him.'  But  when  they  learned 
that  in  His  teaching  He  "  made  Himself  equal  with  God," 
(John.  v.  18,)  this  was  a  flagi'ant  transgression  of  the  law, 
unci  a  capital  offence.  The  lira.,  of  the  ten  commandments 
was,  "Thou  shalt  have  no  other  got's  before  me,"  and  for 
a  man  to  make  himself  God,  the  equal  of  Jehovah,  was  a 
violation  of  this  command,  and  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye. 
It  was  both  blasphemy  and  treason,  and.  hence  the  attempt 
of  the  Jews  to  kill  Him  upon  the  spot.  A  few  months 
later  they  "  murmured  at  Him,  because  lie  said,  I  am  the 
Bread  which  came  down  from  Heaven,"  (John  vi.  41.) 
When,  a  little  later,  lie  said,  "  15e  fore  Abraham  was,  lam," 
(viii.  58,)  thus  implying'  a  divine  preexist eneo,  they  took 
up  stones  to  stone  Him;  and  when  afterward  (s.  30)  He 
still  more  plainly  affirmed,  <LT  and  my  Father  are  one," 
they  again  sought  to  stone  Kim.  Tliey  expressly  declared, 
"  We  stone  thee  for  blasphemy,  and  because  that  thou,  being 
a  man,  makest  thyself  God." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  to  this  point,  the 
assertion  by  Jesus; 'of  an  equality  with  God,  that  the  testi- 
mony of  the  "many  false  witnesses"  was  turned.  His 
other  and  minor  offences  were  well  known  and  undisputed. 
He  had  wrought  many  miracles,  lie  laid  wrought  some  on 
the  Sabbath,  fie  had  claimed  to  be  the  Lord  of  the  Sab- 
bath, He  had  assumed  the  power  to  forgive  sins.  All  these 
thing;;  were  well  known,  and  winses.-xv  testifying  to  them 
would  not  have  testified  falsely.  It  may  be  that  attempts 
were  made  to  prove  that  I'm  had  spoken  against  Jehovah, 
that  He  had  denied  the  authority  of  the  law,  that  He  had 

1  l;i  JuJi.i  V.  V),  ii  here  ii  is  said,  "  The  Jiiiv.-i  ?i>r.gl:l.  t.u  sluy  lihn  iKican.-n 
He  had  douo  tbcsu  lliiuss  on  Llic  Sdibulh  <\\'~y,"  ilm  clause  "  sought  to  slaj 
Eim,"  is  omitted  by  Tisditiulurf.     Ko  AJFortl,  Meyer. 
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prophesied  falsely,  rJiat  llo  had  been  a  disturber  of  the 
public  pence.  But  if  these  charges  were  made,  they  must 
have  been  subordinate  to  the  higher  one,  that,  "being  ;[ 
man,  lie  made  Himself  God."  Conkl  not,  then,  this  charge 
be  proved  against  Him  ?  Probably  not.  If  any  witnesses 
could  be  found  to  report  what  lie  had  said,  still  His  words 
were  mysterious,  and  there  was  room  for  great  difference 
of  interpretation.  That  He  did  assume  to  be  something 
more  than  man  was  the  current  belief,  but  one  by  no  means 
easy  to  establish  by  legal  evidence. 

Whether  the  mere  claim  to  be  the  Messiah,  if  proved 
false,  was  regarded  by  the  Jews,  as  a  capital  offence,  is  very 
■questionable;  but  if  so,  there  was  the  same  difficulty  in  find- 
ing proof  against  Jesus  in  regard  lo  D'is  Messianic  claims 
as  in  regard  to  His  divinity.  In  no  instance  recorded,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  Samaritan  woman,  (John  iv,  20,)  did  He 
avow  Himself  to  be  the  Christ  when  other  than  His  disci- 
ples were  present.  Xor  did  lie  permit  evil  spirits  to  pro- 
claim Him  as  the  Messiah,  (Mark  i.  34.)  To  the  direct 
question  of  the  Jews  (John  x.  24)  He  answers  by  referring 
them  to  His  works.  He  permitted  the  apostles  to  confess 
their  faith  in  Him  as  the  Christ,  (Matt.  xvi.  16,)  but  He 
gave  them  strict  command  that  they  should  tell  it  to  no 
man,  (v.  20.)  Probably  no  two  witnesses  could  be  found, 
out  of  the  ranks  of  the  disciples,  who  had  ever  heard  out 
of  His  own  lips  an  avowal  of  His.  Messiah  ship.  Had,  then, 
such  an  avowal  been  blasphemy,  they  could  not  on  this 
ground  condemn  Him. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  ."Tews  found,  cause  to  charge 
Jesus  with  blasphemy  in  that  He  had  wrought  miracles  in 
His  own  name.  "He  had  performed  many  miracles;,  but 
never  in  any  other  name  than  His  own.1"  It  is  said  that 
He  had  thus  violated  the  law,  (Dent,  xviii  20,)  "  He  that 

'  'JniDulv/jT,  Te.si.  cf  Mvsmgolir-Ls,  id 
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shall  speak  in  the  name  of  other  gods,  even  that  prophet 
shall  die  ;  "  for  if  to  prophesy  in  the  name  of  another  god 
deserved  death,  equally  so  to  perform  any  miracle  or  super- 
natural work  in  his  name.  But  it  may  well  be  questioned 
"whether,  on  this  ground,  He  could  have  been  tried  for 
blasvihemy.  11'  Hi'.1  did  not  work  His  miracles  expressly  in 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  yet  He  ever  affirmed  that  the  power 
was  not  in  Himself,  but  from  God,  (Compare  John  v.  ID, 
viii.  18.)  Nor  was  He  ever  understood  to  work  them  by 
■virtue  of  His  own  deity.  Beholding  what  He  did,  the 
multitudes  "  marvelled  and  glorified  God,  who  had  given 
such  power  unto  men,"  (Matt.  ix.  8.)  And  at  His  tinal  en- 
try into  Jerusalem  the  cry  of  the  people  was,  "  Blessed  is 
He  that  cometli  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

We  conclude,  then,  that  upon  no  ground  could  the 
Jews,  through  their  witnesses,  convict  Him  of  any  ecclesi- 
astical offence  punishable  with  death.  Neither  as  the  Son 
of  God,  nor  as  the  Messiah,  nor  as  a  false  prophet,  could 
He  be  legally  convicted  of  blasphemy.  His  violations  of 
the  Sabbath  were  not  such  as  they  could  punish  with  sever- 
ity, if  at  all.  If  He  had  disturbed  the  public  peace,  punish- 
ment of  this  offence  properly  belonged  to  the  Romans. 
Thus,  upon  the  rule  which  Ih:  had  Himself  laid  down,  {John 
xviii.  21,)  "  Ash"  them,  which  hoard  me  what  I  have  said  unto 
them,"1  He  could  not  have  been  convicted.  Only  by  His 
own  confession  was  He  brought  within  the  scope  of  the 
law. 

A  Jewish  writer,  Salvador,  in  his  "  Histoire  des  Institu- 
tions do  MoTse," '  commenting  upon  the  trial  of  Jesus,  at- 
tempts to  show  that  He  was  tried  fairly,  and  condemned 
legally.  He  speaks  of  Himself  as  God,  and  His  disciples 
repeat  it.  This  was  shocking  Lhv-pliemy  in  the  eyes  of  the 
citizens.     It  was  this,  not  His  prophetic  claims,  which  ex- 

'  Cited  by  Clreenkaf,  Test.  ?,2:\  and  liy  Dnpiii,  Kcfdaiio:.!,  41. 
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cited  the  people  againsl  Him.  The  law  permitted  them  to 
acknowledge  prophets,  but  nothing  more.  In  answer  to 
Caiaplias,  He  admifs  that  lie  is  the  Son  of  God,  this  expres- 
sion including;  the  idea  of  Cod  Himself  ':  The  Sanhedrim 
deliheral.es.  The  (p-.esiioii  already  raised  among  the  people 
was  this  :  Has  Jesus  become  God  '?  But  the.  senate,  having 
adjudged  that  Jesus  had  profaned  the  name  of  God  by 
usurping  it  to  Himself,  a  mere  citizen,  applied  to  Him  the 
law  of  blasphemy,  (Dcut.  xiii.,  and  xvhi.  20,)  according  to 
which  every  prophet,  even  he  who  works  miracles,  must 
bo  punished  when  lie  speaks  of  a  God  unknown  to  the  Jews 
and  their  fathers ;  and  the  capital  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced." 

Had  the  accusation  agalnwt  Jesus,  as  asserted  by  Salva- 
dor, had  respect  simply  to  His  assertion  that  Ho  was  the 
Son  of  God,  and  He  been  condemned  upon  this  ground  only, 
however  great  the  blindness  and  guilt  in  not  recognizing 
His  divine  character,  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  court 
acted  illegally.  Such  an  assertion  from  the  lips  of  any 
mere  man  was  blasphemous.  If  a  false  prophet  deserved  to 
die,  how  much  more  ho  who  made  himself  equal  with  God! 
Was  it  for  this  that  He  was,  in  fact,  condemned  ?  When 
nothing  worthy  of  death  could  be  proved  against  Him  by 
the  witnesses,  Caiaplias  adjures  Him  by  the  living  God, 
"  Tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God."1 
Wo  cannot  certainly  determine  how  these  two  expressions, 
"the  Christ,"  and  1L  the  Bon  of  God,"  were- connected  in  the 
mind  of  Caiaplias.  It  may  bo  that  lie  regarded  them  as  of 
substantially  the  same  meaning,  though  it  maybe  ques- 
tioned how  far  the  title,  Son  of  God,  was  one  of  the  cus- 
tomary titles  of  the  Messiah,  at  this  time.  Still,  it  had 
been  so  often,  and  openly,  applied  to  Him,  that  we  can- 

i  Malt,  xsvi,  I'm,  .ici:i:n:^i;;  io  Mark,  "Art  thou  iho  Chrisl,  I!::.:  Hon  of 
tliu  Blessed?"  This  adpriLlion,  :.c cording  to  Jewish  uuiloiii,  was  equivalent 
io  2 i 1 1 . : i i u ■ :  tin:  Lord  raider  outli.     I'Yiedlicb,  Arehiiol.  61. 
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not  well  suppose  Csdaphas^  ignorant  of  it.  At  the  time  of 
His  baptism,  John  Baptist  testified  of  His  Divine  Sonship, 
(John  i.  34 :)  "  I  saw,  and  bare  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of 
God."  Very  soon  after,  (v.  41),)  N.al.hanaol  thus  avows  his 
faith:  "Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God;  thou  art  the  King 
of  Israel."  Often  was  He  thus  addressed  by  evil  spirits 
whom  He  cast  out,  (Matt.  viii.  29  ;  Mark  iii.  11,  v.  7  ;  Lute 
iv.  41,  viii.  28.)  After  the  stilling-  of  the  tempest,  (Matt, 
xiv.  S3,)  those  in  the  ship  said,  "  Of  a  truth  thou  art  the 
Son  of  God."  So  was  lie  addressed  by  jlartha,  (John  xi. 
27,)  "  I  believe  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God." 
During  the  crucifixion,  His  enemies,  moc-Vmg  Him,  cried, 
(Matt,  xxvii.  40-43,)  "  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  come 
down  from  the  cross."  Ai  His  death  the  centurion  and 
guard  said,  {v.  54,)  "  Truly  this  wan  the  Son  of  God."  Only 
in  one  instance,  however,  did  Ji.'sus  directly  claim  for  Him- 
self this  title,  (John  ix.  3C-;i7,)  although  lie  often  indirectly 
applied  it  to  Himself.  (So  John  xi.  4.)  In  like  manner 
He  repeal edly  speaks  of  God  as  His  h'nther,  (John  v.  17.) 

Granting  that  this  phrase,  "  Son  of  God,"  was  currently 
applied  to  men  of  great  wisdom  and  piety,  still,  as  Salvador 
admits,  it  could  not  have  been  so  used  by  Caiaphas.  If  it 
did  not,  in  its  ordinary  usage,  imply  participation  of  the 
Divine  nature,  it  nevertheless  was,  and  was  designed  to  be, 
■:,  designation  that  distinguished  Him  from  all  other  men, 

That  the  Jews,  generally,  did  not  suppose  that  the  Mes- 
siah was  to  be  a  Divine  Person,  God  manifest  in  flesh,  seems 
fairly  inferable  from  the  perplexity  into  which  the  Lord's 
question  cast  them,  (Matt,  xxii.  42-15,)  "What  think  yc 
of  the  Christ  ?  Whoso  Son  is  He  ?  "  Only  a  few,  as 
Nathanael,  seem  to  have  had  a  higher  perception  of  the 
truth.1  Hence,  when  Jesus  was  presented  to  Pilate,  (John 
xix.  7,)  as  one  who  "made  Himself  the  Son  of  God,"  he 
evidently  looked  upon  Him  as  one  of  much  higher  preten- 

i  Luthardt,  i.  S44. 
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sions  than  a  mere  "  king  of  the  Jews."  Perhaps  Caiaphas, 
in  his  adjuration,  purposely  selected  both  titles,  that  in  this 
way  the  Lord's  own  conceptions  of. His  Messianic  dignity 
might  he  drawn  out,  and  the  way  opened  for  further  ques- 
tions. The  answer  of  Jesus,  "Thou  hast  said,"  was  an 
express  affirmation,  as  ifHe  had  said,  "I  am;"  and  was  re- 
garded as  blasphemy.  It  could  have  been  so  only  as  it  im- 
plied equality  with  God,  or  an  assumption  of  the  power  and 
authority  that  heh.ni god  to  Jehovah  alone.  That  the  Jews 
so  understood  it,  is  plain  from  their  language  to  Pilate.1 

But  if  we  admit  that  the.  Lord,  regarded  as  a  mere  man 
who  claimed  equality  with  God,  was  justly  condemned  by 
the  Sanhedrim,  as  Salvador  atrlnns,  still  it  by  1:0  means  fol- 
lows that  the  trial  was  fair  unci  impartial.  He  had  long 
been  prejudged,  and  His  death,  predetermined.  Almost 
from  the  beginning  of  His  ministry,  spies  had  been  sent  to 
watch  His  actions;  and  afterward  it  was  agreed  that  if  any 
man  did  confess  that  lie  was  Christ.,  he  should  be  put  out 
of  the  synagogue,  (John  ix.  22.)  After  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  it  was  determined  in  council,  by  the  advice  of 
Caiaphas,  that  He  should  be  put  to  death,  and  that  without 
regard  to  His  guilt  or  innocence,  (John  xi.  47-53.)  After 
His  public  entry  into  Jerusalem,  several  attempts  were 
made  to  entangle  Him  in  Ills  tali; ;  then  ,1  consultation  was 
held  how  they  might  take  Him  by  snbtlety  and  kill  Him: 
then  one  of  His  apostles  was  bribed  to  betray  Him;  and  at 
last  He  was  arrested  at  dead  of  night.  At  the  trial  itself, 
the  usual  forms  were  not  observed ;  no  one  appeared  as  ad- 
vocate for  Him,  no  witnesses  were  called  to  testify  in  His 
favor;  and  when  the  witnesses  against  Him  could  not  agree 
in  their  testimony,  He  Himself  was  put  under  oath."  The 
abuse  which  lie  suffered,  both  before  and  after  the  trial. 

1  As  (»  tin.'  !H'!;umon!  f-u-  lite  Lr.nl'.-i  diviiio  nal;uv,  ih-aiviL  i'l^in  ibi.i  i;;,:l 
see  Whately,  Kiugdom  of  Christ,  Essay  I, 
''  fkc  rriedlieb,  Ardmol.  37  ;  Dupin,  75. 
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and  in  the  very  presence  of  His  judges,  suflieiently  shows 
how  bitter  and  cruel  was  their  enmity  toward  Him. 


Friday  Mobbing,  10th  Nisan,  7th  Arrm., 
783.     a.  d.  30. 

After  tho  -Vniheiiijiti  !i,i:i  ] -ro-jifiiui .i.'.J.  jliui  jruUl-y 
of  Kiliisjilicrny,  a:>l  so  ivon'iy  of  death,  i;  snijpor.ds  irs 

session  lo  mei:t  ;n break  of  day.     lln-iny  ihi-s  h nerval     Matt.  sni.  67,  OS. 
Jesus  remains  in  the  !ii;,h  [iru:-:'.-:  ;;;l! ;;ve.  exposed  to     Maiik  siv.  05. 
Jill  (ho  ridleule  ;iiii.l  msiLis  of  JJis  e'lO.nii.'.y,  iiim  sjjit     L"ke  xx;'i.  (SS-Gj. 
ypo'i  iiim,  and  smite  linn.      As  soon  as  k  was  day     Matt,  xsvii.  1,  2. 
theSanhcdrim  again  asseni'ih's,  ;u!d,  afi;;r  lioiirin^llis     Maek  xv.  1. 

eoiuiisskm   that  tie  is  the  t.'li:.:-t,  for My  aid iii^es     1j!"i;e  xsii.  0*1—71. 

Him  to  death.-    Binding  Ilim,  tlioy  lund  Him  away  to     Luke  xxiii.  1. 

ihe  Sioiiiiui  ^evei'mir  Viml-ius  I'UilIl-,  l-iiai,  lie  may  exc- 

outu  the  ssvitoiice.     Judas  Isoarior.,  learning  tho  issue     Matt,  xxvli.  3-10. 

of  tho  trial,  and  Una-  Jesm;  was   abont  (o  lie  ]n;t    to     Acts  i.  18,  19. 

death,  return;'  the  money  the  e'eiof  nrie.-Js  had  given 

Win.  an:.!  j;o:is  and  hang.;  himself. 

Condemned  to  death  as  a  blasphemer,  Jesus  was  now 
given  up  by  the  council  to  the  abuse  of  His  captors  and  of 
the  crowd ;  and  cruel  pergonal  violence  was  added  to  most 
contemptuous  speech.  Salvador  denies  that  the  council 
would  have  permitted  Him  to  be  so  treated  in  its  presence; 
but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  most  of  its  members  cher- 
ished the  most  bitter  and  vindictive  feelings  against  Him. 
and  in  their  fierce  fanaticism  them  girt  that  no  mercy  should 
be  shown  to  one  guilty  of  such  a  crime.  (Compare  Acts 
xxiii.  2.)  According  to  Matthew,  the  judges  themselves 
seem  to  have  taken  part  in  this  abuse  ;  but  Luke  confines  it 
to  those  that  held  Jesus. 

It  has  been  inferred  from  Matt,  xxvii.  1,  and  Mark  sv. 
1,  that  there  was  a  second  and  later  session  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim than  that  at  which  Jesus  was  tried.'     Others  suppose 

'  Greswell,  Hi.  203  ;  Friedlieb,  E25. 
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that  the  Sanhedrim  continued  its  session  after  the  trial 
proper  had  ended,  having  as  tin.!  special  sitljjcut  of  consulta- 
tion how  the  sentence  pronounced  .against  Jesus  could  be 
carried  into  effect.1  The  language  of  these  two  Evangel- 
ists is  not  decisive  as  to  the  point.  That  which  most  im- 
plies a  new  and  distinct  session  is  the  designation  of  time. 
Matthew :  "  When  the  morning  was  come,  irpaKas  8e  ycra/ie- 
i'ljs,  all  the  chief  priests,''  &c.  Mark :  "  And  straightway  in 
the  morning,"  tutfews  em  to  irpiot,  &c.  This  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  morning,  seems  to  have  Rome  special  signifi- 
cance, and  may  roler  I  o  the  .Cart-  that,  eapi  tal  oases,  could  not  be 
legally  tried  in  the  night;  and  hence  a  morning  session 
was  necessary.  "  Capital  eases  were  only  to  be  handled  by 
day.""  This  is  affirmed  by  Salvador,  (({noted  by  Green- 
leaf:)  "  One  thing  is  certain,  that  tho  council  met  again  on 
the  morning  of  the  next;  day,  or  of  the  day  after,  as  the  law 
requires,  to  confirm  or  to  annul  the  sentence;  it  was  con- 
firmed." Neither  Matthew  nor  Mark  mates  that  the  place 
of  session  had  been  changed,  though  perhaps  their  lan- 
guage may  intimate  a  mooting  more  largely  attended.3 

Our  decision  as  to  a  second  and  distinct  session  of  the 
Sanhedrim  will  mainly  depend  upon  the  place  we  give  to 
the  account  in  Luke,  {xxii.  G6-71.)  Is  this  examination  of 
Jesus  identical  with  that  of  Matt.  sxvi.  57-08,  Mark  xiv. 
53-65?*  Against  this  identity  are  some  strong  objec- 
tions: 1st.  The  mention  of  time  by  Luke:  "As  soon  as  it 
was  day."  This  corresponds  well  to  the  time  of  the  morn- 
ing session  of  .Matthew  and  Mark,  but  not  to  the  time  when 
Jesus  was  first  led  before  the  Sanhedrim,  which  must  have 
been  two  or  three  hours  before  day.  2d.  Tho  place  of 
meeting :    "  They  led.  Him  into   their  council,"  avyyayov 

i  ynijc:;  Eliicott,  Liditcnstcin.  -  Li^bl-foiil. ;  see  i'lieriliob.  Ardi.  !i.". 

s  Compare  Mark  xiv.  53  with  xv.  1.  la  the  latter  ct.se,  "  the  whole  coun- 
cil" I.kliil;  cvp-CHsly  mentioned. 

<  Meyer,  Alford,  Liehleustein,  Ebrard. 
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hutov  «s  to  erweSpiw  swjw.  This  might  better  be  ren- 
dered, "  tlioy  led  Him  tip  into  their  council  chamber,"  or 
the  plaeo  where  they  usually  held  their  sessions.1  Whether 
this  council  chamber  was  the  room  Gazitii,  at  the  east  cor- 
ner of  the  court  of  the  temple,  is  not  certain.  Lightfoot 
(on  Matt.  xxvi.  U)  conjectures  that  the  Sanhedrim  was 
driven  from  this  its  accustomed  seal;  half  a  year  or  there- 
about before  the  death  of  Christ.  But  if  this  were  so,  still 
the  "  Tabernce,"  where  it  established  its  sessions,  were 
shops  near  the  gate  Snussui,  and  so  connected  with  the 
temple.  They  went  np  to  that  room  where  they  usually 
mot.5  3d.  The  dissimilarity  of  the  proceedings,  as  stated 
by  Luke,  and  which  shows  that  this  was  no  formal  trial. 
There  is  here  no  mention  of  witnesses — no  charges  brought 
to  be  proved  against  Him.  He  is  simply  asked  if  He  is 
the  Christ ;  and  this  seems  plainly  to  point  to  the  result 
of  the  former  session.  Then,  having  confessed  Himself 
to  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  lie  was  condemned  to 
death  for  blasphemy.  It  was  only  necessary  now  that  He 
should  repeat  this  confession,  and  hence  this  question  is  put 
directly  to  Him :  "  Art  thou  the  Christ-  ?  tell  us."  His  re- 
ply, "  If  I  tell  yon  ye  will  not  believe.  And  if  I  also  ask 
you,  ye  will  not  answer  rae,  nor  let  me  go,"  points  back- 
ward to  His  former  confession.  To  His  reply  they  only 
answer  by  asking,  "Art  thou  then  the  Son  of  God?" 
Tile  renewed  avowal  that  Ho  was  the  Son  of  God,  heard 
by  them  ail  from  lib  own  lips,  opens  the  way  for  His  im- 
mediate delivery  into  Pilate's  hands."  'ill).  The  position 
which  Luke  qives   (x.\ii.  ijo-Gii)    to  the  hiMih.s  and  abuse 

'  Sl'c  Mi'TQi'iii  Iobo;  Hob.  Lew.,  Aft.  auvtfyiov  :  Ijoru  "as  i:ic!iuiin^  the 
pfacc  [if  nicclioL;;  tin:  Saulicdniii  as  sitting  in  its  hall." 

-  &)  Ivi'iiU,  Gn's-.viiil.  S.m,  liiiv.-ever,  ;:i.>;a:ns1.  l'n\t,  Jo-in  iviir.  2S,  which 
iui;i!k's  llii-.t  Jeans  was  ied,  not.  from  lite  temple,  but  fiem  the  i:a'at;o  ofCain- 
phns,  to  Pilate.  This  would  not  disrirovci  1.Lr  fact  of  a  sccnr.il  session  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  but  .-djows  i.!j;it  it  n";i.<  held  al  ilia  same  place  as  the  first. 

s  See  Sticr,  vii.  336  ;   Greawell,  iii.  204. 
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heaped  upon  Jesus.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are 
the  same  mentioned  by  Matthew  and  Mark  a*  occurring 
after  the  senium:;!  h:ul  been  pronounced,  and  before  the 
second  session  to  ratify  it. 

From  all  this  it  is  a  probable,  though  not  a  certain  con- 
clusion, that  Luke  (xxh.  GG-V1)  refers  to  the  same  meeting 
of  the  Sanhedrim  mentioned  by  .Matthew  (xsvii.  1)  and 
Mark,  (xv.  1,)  and  relates,  in  part,  what  then  took  place. 
Alford  thinks  that  Luke  has  eomh;-;ed  things,  find  relates  as 
happening  at  the  second  session  what  really  happened  at 
the  first.  This  meeting  was,  then,  a  morning  session,  con- 
vened to  ratify  formally  what  had  been  done  before  with 
haste  and  informality.  The  cire.un) stances  under  which  its 
members  had  been  convened  at  the  palace  of'Oaiaphas,  suf- 
ficiently show  that  the  legal  form*,  which  they  were  so  scru- 
pulous in  observing,  had  not  been  complied  with.  The  law 
forbidding  capital  trials  in  the  night  had  been  broken;  the 
placo  of  session  was  unusual,  if  not  illegal ;  perhaps  the  at- 
tendance, bo  early  after  midnight,  had  not  been  full.  On 
these  accounts  it  was  expedient  that  a  more  regular  and 
legal  sitting  should  be  held  as  early  in  the  morning  as  was 
possible.  At  this  nothing  was  to  be  done  except  to  hear 
the  confession  of  Jesus,  to  pronounce  sentence,  and  to  con, 
suit  in  what  manner  it  could  best  be  carried  into  effect. 

One  object  of  this  morning  session  was  to  consult  how 
they  might  put  Him  to  death  ;  for,  although  they  had  con- 
demned TTiin,  they  bad  no  power  to  execute  the  sentence. 
To  put  Jesus  to  death,  they  must  then  have  at  least  the  as- 
sent of  Pilate.  Their  plans  for  obtaining  this  will  appear 
as  we  proceed.  Being  again  bound,  Ho  was  led  early  in 
the  morning  before  Pilate. 

So  soon  as  Judas  learned  what  the  Sanhedrim  had  done, 
he  knew  that  the  Lord's  fate  was  decided,  and  bitterly 
repented  of  his  treachery.1     Taking  the  money,  the  price 

'  That  this  ivua  upun  (lis  same  :l:\y,  f;.jcl:l:h.  iisirlv  id'uiuHe  i.'ru:u  Matt. 
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of  his  crime,  lie  carried  it  back  to  the  chief  priests  and  el- 
ders, confessing  his  sin  in  betraying  iunoecnt  blood.  It  is 
not  said  where  Sic  found  t.lium,  whether  at  the  palace  of 
Caiaphaa  or  at  their  own  council  chamber  in  the  temple. 
If  the  latter  was  the  case,  we  have  a  ready  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  "  he  cast  down  the  pieces  of  silver  in  the  tem- 
ple and  departed."  *  That  part  of  the  temple  in  which  he 
cast  them,  is  defined  as  cv  ™  kikj,  which,  according  to  the 
uniform  usage  ol'  the  term  in  the  GospeK  cannot  mean  any 
thing  else  than  the  inner  court,  or  court  of  the  priests,  or 
holy  placed  Into  this  it  was  not  lawful  fur  him  to  enter;  but 
ho  could  approach  the  entrance  and  cast  the  silver  with- 
in; or,  in  his  remorse  and  despair,  entering  the  holy  place, 
he  casts  it  down  at  the  feet  of  the  priests,  who,  it  may  be, 
were  there,  preparing  to  offer  the  morning  sacrifice.  From 
thence  he  departs  and  hangs  himself.  But  now  is  this  state- 
ment to  be  reconciled  with  that  of  Peter,  (Acts  i.  18,) 
that,   "falling  headlong,  he  burst  asunder  in  the  midst 

— Kilt    irpTjyqs    ■yEvtJ/.ievus    (\ai:l]cre    ft,erjo<i- — and    all   llis    bowels 

gushed  out,"  I>c  Quincy''  finds  here  only  a  figurative 
statement  that  "he  came  to  utter  and  unmitigated  ruin," 
and  died  of  a  "  broken  heart."  The  language  is  obviously 
to  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense  ;  and  the-  bursting  asunder  of 
Judas  may  readily  have  happened  after  he  had  hung  him- 
self.  Such  a  thing  as  the  breaking  of  a  cord,  or  a  beam, 
or  bough  of  a  tree,  is  not  unusual ;  or,  at  the  moment  when 
the  body  was  about  to  be  taken  down,  it  may  by  accident 
or  carelessness  have  fallen.  IlaekeH,1  referring  to  a  sug- 
gestion that  he  may  have  hung  himself  upon  a  tree  over- 
hanging the  valley  of  Ilimiom,  says:  "For  myself,  I  felt,  as 
I  stood  in  the  valley-  and  looked  up  to  the  rocky  terraces 
which  hang  over  it,  that  the  proposed,  explanation  was  a 
perfectly  natural  one.     I  was  mure  than  ever  satisfied  with 
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it."     He  found  the  precipice,  by  measurement,  to  be  from 

twenty -five  to  fortyfeet  in  height,  will:  olive  trees  growing 
near  the  edges,  and  a  rocky  pavement  at  the  bottom,  so 
that  a  person  who  fell  from  abovo  would  probably  be 
crushed  and  mangled,  as  well  as  killed.1 

Meyer  finds  proof  that  Matthew,  in  his  statement  that 
Judas  "banged  himself;"  and  Luke,  in  his  report  of  Peter's 
statement  that  be  "burst  asunder,"  followed  different  tra- 
ditions, in  the  fact  that,  as  self-murder  was  very  unusual 
amongst  the  Jews,  Peter  could  not  have  passed  it  by  in 
silence.  But,  as  the  failing'  and  bursting  asunder  were  subse- 
quent to  the  banging,  and  presupposed  it ;  and  as  the  event 
had  taken  place  but  a  few  days  before,  find  was  well  known 
to  all  present ;' there  was  no  necessity  that  he  should  give 
all  the  details. 

I  Yobably  the  money  which  had  been  paid  to  Judas,  had 
been  taken  from  the  treasury  of  the  temple  ;  and  the  priests 
and  elders,  unwilling  to  return  to  it  the  price  of  blood,  de- 
termine to  buy  a  held  to  bury  strangers  in.  Peter  (Acts  i. 
IS)  speaks  as  if  Judas  had  himself  bought  it :  "  Now  tins 
man  purchased  a  field  with  the  reward  of  iniquity."  Per- 
haps he  may  be  here  understood  as  speaking  ora'.orieally, 
and  as  meaning  only  to  say  that  the  field  was  bought,  not 
by  himself  in  person,  but  with  bis  money,  the  wages  of  his 
iniquity.5  If  so,  the  actual  purchase  of  the  field  was  doubt- 
less made  after  the  Lord's  crucifixion,  as  the  time  of  the 
priests  and  elders  was  too  much  occupied  upon  that  day  to 
attend  to  such  a  transaction.  Matthew  narrates  it  as  tak- 
ing place  before  the  crucifixion,  in  order  to  finish  all  that 
pertained  to  Judas.     Others  make  Judas  to  have  purchased 

1  As  to  the  vn.rious  tiniHiuiii.Ll  ;l;<:liic;h  of  Jiu!;ii'  i.''.\ilii,  soe  ll.:jii:iim:i's 
Leben  Jesu,  KS3.  Bynacns  (ii.  431)  Rives  a  full  statement  of  the  various 
opinions  up  to  his  day.  Arculf,  (Early  Trrivds,  ■]■,)  a.  j>.  VOO,  sjeaks  of  beini; 
shown  the  large  Cs  U"<-'  from  '.lie  Up  ut  ^:iirh  .Imbs  .'juspended  himself. 

•  Ali.'.i-r.iiei'  in  loco;  LeeLler, 
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a  field  before  his  death  with  part  of  the  money  he  had  re- 
ceived; and  in  this  field  he  hanged  himself;  and  the  priests, 
after  his  death,  with  the  remainder  of  the  money,  to  have 
purchased  another.1  Thus  there  were  two  fields,  both 
called  "  the  field  of  blood,"  but  for  different  reasons :  one 
as  bought  with  the  pries  of  blood,  the  other  as  the  place 
where  Judas  hanged  himself.  It  is  said  that  "ecclesiastical 
tradition  appears  from  the  earliest  times  to  have  pointed 
out  two  distinct,  though  not  unvarying  spots,  as  referred  to 
in  the  two  accounts."  Early  travellers  mention  Aceldama 
as  distinct  from  the  spot  where  Judas  hanged  himself'.'' 
Maundrell  also  (4GB)  mentions  two  Aceldama;*;  one  on  the 
west  side  of  the  valley  of  li.imu.uii,  and  another  on  the  east 
side  of  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  net  far  distant  from  Siloa. 
To  the  latter  Saewnlf  (42)  refers  as  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Oli- 
vet, a  little  south  of  Getliscmaue.  That  two  fields  are  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Evangelists,  is  doubtful ;  and  the  former 
solution  of  the  discrepancy  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  field  of  blood  is  still  pointed  out  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  "  The  tradition  which  fixes  it 
upon  this  spot  reaches  bad-:  to  th.o  age  of  Jerome,  and  it  is 
mentioned  by  almost  every  visitor  of  the  Holy  City  from 
that  time  to  the  present  day.  The  field  or  plat  is  not  now- 
marked  by  any  boundary  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest  of 
the  hillside."  a  Kaekett *  observes  :  "  Tradition  has  placed 
it  on  the  Hill  of  Evil  Council.  It  may  have  been  in  that 
quarter,  at  least;  for  the  field  belonged  originally  to  a 
potter,  and  argillaceous  clay  is  still  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. A  workman,  in  a  pottery  which  I  visited  at  Je- 
rusalem, said,  that  all  their  clay  was  obtained  from  the  bill 
over  the  valley  of  Hinnom."  A  charnel  house,  now  in 
rums,  built  over  a  cave  in  whose  deep  pit  are  a  few  bones 

■  See  Greswell,  iii.  2S0  ;  Smifb's  nib.  Diet.,  i.  lj. 

*  So  Maunder  illo,  Earlj  Trav.  175. 

i  Hobinson,  i.  354.  *  III.  Scrip.,  £6T. 
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much  decayed,  is  still  shown.    Some  would  identify  it  with 
the  tomb  of  Ananias  mentioned  by  Josephus.1 

Our  purpose  does  not  lead  us  to  inquire  into  tho  mo- 
tives that  impelled  .1  ud;is  to  betray  bis  Lord.  The  theory, 
however,  advocated  l;y  many,",  that,  sharing  the  general 
Jewish  expectations  as  to  tho  Me-sirinio  kingdom,  and  fully 
believing  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  he  had  no  intention  of 
imperilling  His  life,  but  wished  only  to  arouse  Him  to  direct 
and  positive  notion,  cannot  be  sustained.  If,  1;  no  win:;;  the 
supernatural  powers  of  Jesus,  he  had  no  fears  that  He 
could  suitor  evil  from  the  hands  oi'Ii.is  enemies;  and  deliv- 
ered Him  into  the  power  of  the  Jewish  authorities  in  order 
that  He  might,  be  forced  to  assert  ilis  Messianic  claims, 
why  should  he  bargain  with  them  for  thirty  pieces  of  sil- 
ver ?  He  could  in  many  ways  have  accomplished  this  end, 
without  taking'  the  attitude  of  a  traitor.  The  statements 
of  the  Evangelists  about  his  covenant  with  the  chief  priests, 
his  conduct  at  the  arrest,  his  return  of  the  money,  the  words 
of  Peter  respecting  him,  and  especially  the  words  of  the 
Lord,  "  Good  were  it  for  that  man  if*  he  had  never  been 
born,"  conclusively  show  that  he  sinned,  not  through  a  mere 
error  of  judgment,  while  at  heart  hoping  to  advance  the 
interests  of  his  Master,  but  with  deliberate  perfidy,  design- 
ing to  compass  His  ruin.' 


I'siday  Morning,  15tii  Nisan,  7th  April, 
733.     a.d.  30. 

The  members  of  the  Pi:.u;i(;:ij,i::i  ii  Jo  IkI  .li'sun  In    John  xv'm.  28 
Piln.tR,  retime  tn  niter  tins  jiiil^inent.  hall,  lest  they 
should  lie  defiled  ;  ami  fliereiijioiihe  coiiiusout  lo  them 
and  asks  the  niitiiiv  of  l!ie  aeti!-:i- :{:u.     They  charge 
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ITiin  Willi  bcine;  a  malefactor,  am!  I'/ato  <-'<  |,,-i-  "  1 1  •  ■ :  n 

to  lake  lllrn  am!  jmlfjcs   Him   themselves.     As  they 

cannot  in(lii:i  a  ca;;irul    j.i  ::-.l - ! : : 1 1 c:i r,  they  bring    too     LtKn  .wiii.  2—1 

charge  of  sedition ;  ami  l'iliii ;-,  rccnlcrbig  Ike  judg-     Make  sv.  2. 

n:erd  hall,  ami  eiiiliue'  ■).-::i-:,  ■:  ■■::::. ii  ■■■:-  Him  an  to  Ilia     John  sviii.  £3-38. 

j)ies^ni;ie  ciaiois.     i-iiLiiliod  iliaL  i  Ii:  is  innocent,  1'ilaie     Matt,  xxvii.  11. 

goee  0  . 1  and  al'lnn-  that  be  iind-'  no    Ii,:!'.   Iij    Mini. 

The  Joivs  ronrv,-ii."  ;'i  t  :  c  a-  oio:..-,  in  ivnieii  Jesus     "Iati'.  ssvii.  12-14, 

makes  no  reply,  a:  id  ineiriouim;  <  I ;l! '. I  .■■,'.  .I'll  . ■.-..:  .yi  ■■.;.■■     .'■:  ark  sv.  3-5. 

Hi  in  to  licvo.  I,  ivilo  v.-ns  then  at  Jernsalem  ;  but  Jesus     Lui;>:  ixiii.  5-111, 

refuse;  lo  acsiver  his  eae-tians,  avid  is  Han  Ijnek  to 

Pilate.,    The  latter  now  ro;o::s  to  another  expedient.     Matt. xsvii.  15-18. 

iff   ■■■:■::■■■  bh.\..clf  mion  i.ho  judgment  seat,  and  eallia^     Mark  sv.  fi-10, 

(lie  L'liii.-l' piio^is  and  ciders,  dackucs  to  theni  tint  nci-     Li'ke  xxiii,  13-]  1. 

:" l ■:."■: ■  liimscU'  nor  lie-tod  laid  Ibai  ,1   any  fault  hi  Him. 

According  to  ros'oir,  la:  ivould  release  Hint.     But  the     John  sviii.  39,  40. 

mnltiLude  begmuim;  to  cry  tli.it.  la;  should  release  Ba- 

r.ibbas,  ui^dcsns,  he  leaver  it  lo  tbch' choice,     liming     Matt,   xxvii.  19. 

the  interval  ivhilsL  lue  people  noro  niaki:ii;lheh' choice, 

ilia  lvile   scuds  a  toea.-ac:e  to  liiai  of  v.-ariiine;.     The 

people,  p erst; ad ed  by  the  priest  ami  riln-i,  reject  Je-     MATT,  xxvii.  20-23. 

bus  and  choose  liarabbiis,  and   Pilate  in.  vain  make:!     Mark  sv.  11-14, 

several  efforts  to  chimj;o  their  decision.     At  last  he     Luke  ssiii.  18-25. 

■a!'::,  r.-'  :li.i'.  .leas  In1  ■■■ ■;:'   I  previous  to  cruel-     Matt,  xxvii.  26-31. 

fixion.     This  v,-as  done  by  the  soldiers  with  mockery     Mark  sv.  Id-20.. 
.uid  abase  ;  an:!  I'ilaie,  ;<oir:,'  i'orlh,  a;;:iiii  Lakes  .leans     John  xix,  1—1, 
mil  p res e n la  Tlim  to  the  people.      The  .lev.a  coiU.ime     Jou:."  nix..  0-12. 
;-:i  demand  Mis  neaili,  bin,  noon  Ihe  i;io',aid  that  He 
made  llkm-oif  the  iiini  of  God.      Ti  tidied  at  ihia  new 
charge,  Pilate  again  taken  .Testis  into  the  hall  to  ask 
Him,  but  receives  no  answer.     Pilate  still  strives  ear- 
nestly to  save  Htin,  but  is  met  by  the  cry  that  he  is 
Ca?snr's  enemy.    Yiehiin.Lt  to  lea-,  lie  ascends-  the  tribu- 
nal, and,  calling  far  wafer,  v/a-aes  iiis  hands  in  token     Matt,  xxvii,  2-1-25, 
of  his  ionoccnec.  ;tad  then  gives  direction^,  thai  lie  be     Jo;: a  i-is.  13- lu. 
taken  away  and  eruellicd.      As  1.1  o  comes  forth  he  pre- 
sents Him  to  them  as  their  King.     They  cry,  Crucify 
Him,  and  He  is  led  atvay  lo  the  place  of  erueilision. 

It  is  not  easily  (letcr  mined  whether  tlie  Pretorium  or 
judgment  hall,  to  which  Jeans  was  taken,  was  in  the  palace 
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of  Herod  the  Great,  and  now  occupied  by  Pilate;  or  in  the 
fortress  Antonia.  That  the  Roman  governors  sometimes 
used  this  palace  as  hoad-ojvu.uieTS,  appears  from  Josephus,' 
where  Flo r its  is  said  to  have  done  so;  and  afterward  (2. 
15.  5)  mention  is  made  of  liis  leading  out. the  troops  from 
the  royal  residence.  The  palace  of  Ilerod  at  Caisarea  was 
used  in  like  manner,  (Acts  xxiii.  3d.)  The  palace  at  Jeru- 
salem was  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Mount  Sion,  and 
was  a  magnificent  building  of  white  marble,  with  which, 
according  to  Josephus,  the  temple  itself  boro  no  coinpad- 
soil.*  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  palace  of  Solomon, 
which  was  lower  down  on  the  side  of  the  mount,  and  near 
the  temple,  and  where  Agrippa  after  ward  built.3  That  it 
was  used  by  Pilate  when  be  visited  Jerusalem  is  very  prob- 
able.* Those  wlio  place  the  judgment  hall  at  the  fortress 
Antonia  refer  in  proof  to  John  xix.  13,  where  it  is  said  that 
Pilate  "  sat  down  in  the  judgment  scat,,  in  a  place  thai,  is 
called  the  Pavement,  but  in  the  Hebrew,  Gabbatha."  " 
This  Pavement  is  suppose*!  to  have  been  between  the  for- 
tress Antonia  and  the  western  portico  of  the  temple,  iden- 
tifying it  with  one  mentioned  by  Joseph  us.6  Pilate  was 
thus  sitting  upon  tlie  bigliest  point  of  the  largo  temple  area, 
where  what  lie  did  was  plainly  visible  to  all  present.  But 
the  fact  that  the  outer  court  of  the  temple  was  "  paved 
throughout"'  does  by  no  means  show  that  Pilato  here 
erected  his  tribunal.  Lightfoot  (in.  loco)  .argues  at  some 
length  to  show  that  this  Pavement  was  the  room  Gazith  in 
the  temple,  where  the  Sanhedrim  sat,  and,  as  the  Jews 
Would  not  go  to  Pilate's  judgment  hall,  he  went  to  theirs. 

'  War,  2.  14.  S.  a  War,  1.  21.  1 ;  6.  i.  i. 

-  .'Josqiim?,  Aniiq.  S.  5.  2;  20.  S.  11. 

-  So  Jlejor,  Vi'iiir".  AUbnl,  FrlijiKk-h,  T,i::ni:>.  tlivaU;  (v.  K)  suppc.-tn  tlii;; 
judrLti;  in  Ijiive  Iim:j  i^sr-rvtd  £:,r  tlie  use  of  Ili'voil's  ir.:'r.?,  nkcn  thoy  came  ta 
the  capital. 

*  Wiosoler,  407.  «  War,  6. 1.  8  ;  and  6.  3.  2. 
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Grcswell  observes  that  "  to  suppose  tliat  the  tribunal  of 
Pilate  could  have  been  placed  in  any  court  of  the  temple 
would  he  palpably  absurd."  AVo  must  then  conclude  that 
this  Pavement  was  a  movable  one,  like  that  which  Sueto- 
nius mentions,  when  ho  says  that  Julius  Cassar  took  with 
him  pieces  of  marble  ready  fitted,  that  they  might  he  laid 
down  at  any  place,  and  the  j  udgment  seat  be  placed  upon 
them;  or,  which  h  moro  probable,  that  it  was  the  open 
paved  space  beibre  the  palace  of  Herod.  The  latter  view 
is  confirmed  by  Joscphus,'  for  Morns,  when  he  had  fixed 
his  quarters  in  the  palace,  erected  his  tribunal  in  front  of 
it,  and  there  gathered  the  chief  men  of  the  city  before  him. 
The  judge  seems  to  have  been  at,  liberty  to  place  his  tribu- 
nal where  he  pleased,  and  Pilate  on  one  occasion  did  so  in 
the  great  circus.2  We  consider  it  then  most  probable  that 
all  the  judicial  proceedings  before  Piiafo  were  at-  the  palace 
of  Herod  upon  MoimtSion.5 

Pilate,  being  .informed  that  member,-;  of  the  Sanhedrim 
h;«l  brought  a.  criminal  before  him,  and  of  their  unwilling- 
ness to  enter  the  palace,  goes  out  to  meet  them."  It  was 
plainly  the  purpose  of  the  priests  and  elders  to  obtain  at 
once  from  Pilate  a  confirmation  of  their  sentence,  without 
stating  the  grounds  upon  which  He  had  been  condemned ; 
but.  this  plan  was  wholly  baiiled  by  his  question,  "  What 
accusation  bring  ye  against  litis  man?"  Whether  Pilate 
asked  this  question  from  a  sense  of  justice,  not  thinking  it 
right  to  condemn  any  man  to  death  without  knowing  his 
offence ;  or  whether  he  already  knew-  who  the  prisoner  was, 
and  that   He   had   been    condemned    upon    ecclesiastical 

•  War,  2.  It-  8.  -  Joscplms,  War,  2.  9.  3. 

>  Winer,  it.  39;  Grcswc-H,  iii.  22,> ;  To-iim-,  Top.  i.  aai.  Many,  howler, 
pla.ee  1.1:0  judgment  hiill  i:i  (V  ca.iU:  ,\ii!u;iia ;  su  Williams,  liarelny.  Tin? 
point  is  iiiijjoriimt  only  in  i:s  bearings  mi  Uu  ~,'\\.-:  of  the  srauldire,  aiid  1.1  is 
direction  ofllic  Via  Dolorosa. 

4  ,J'o!ii-f,  (Xo'.es,  :i  nr.'.l  '.i;  puis  tlie  uri'iva!  of  i'ic  Jews  nlisni,  'ivo  o'elotk,  or 
alitlie  licfb-osmirise;  E  v.- alii  (v.  4-3}  an  hour  before  sunrise. 
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grounds,  we  cannot  determine.  We  can  scarce  doubt, 
however,  that  he  had  some  knowledge   of  Jesus,   of  His 

teaching,  works,  and  character.  Without  troubling  him- 
self about  ecclesiastical  questions,  lie  would  closely  watch 
all  popular  movements ;  and  he  could  not,  overlook  a  man 
who  had  excited  so  ranch  of  public  attention.  If,  as  is 
most  probable,  lie  was  in  Jontsalom  at  the  time  of  the  Lord's 
public  entry,  he  must  have  heard  how  He  was  hailed  by 
the  multitude  as  King  of  the  Jews;  and  the  fact  that  lie 
placed  a  part  of  the  Roman  cohort  at  the  disposal  of  the 
priests  when  about  to  arrest  Him,  shows  that  they  must 
have  communicated  to  him  their  design.  But,  however 
this  may  have  been,  it  is  plain  that  lie  was  by  no  means 
disposed  to  be  a  more  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  and 
elders  to  execute  their  revengeful  plans.  Vexed  at  his 
question,  they  reply,  almost  contemptuously,  "If  Ho  were 
not  a  malefactor,  we  would  not  have  delivered  Him  up 
unto  thee."  It  is  as  if  they  had  said, '  We  have  tried  Him, 
and  found  Him  to  he  a  malefactor;  there  is  no  need  of  any 
further  judicial  examination.  Rely  upon  us  that  He  is 
guilty,  and  give  us  without  more  delay  the  power  to  punish 
Him.' 

It  is  not  certain  what  force  is  to  ho  given  to  the  word 
"  malefactor," '  but  apparently  His  accusers  design  to  desig- 
nate Jesus  as  one  who  had  broken  the  civil  laws,  and  there- 
fore was  amenable  to  the  civil  tribunals.  By  the  use  of  this 
general  term  they  conceal  the  nature  of  His  offence,  which 
was  purely  ecclesiastical.  Tlicy  had  condemned  Him  for 
blasphemy,  hut  for  this  Pilate  would  not  put  Him  to  death 
— probably  would  not  entertain  the  case  at  all;  and  as  they 
knew  not  what  other  crime-  to  lay  to  His  charge,  they  pre- 
sent Him  as  a  malefactor.  This  vague  and  artful  reply  dis- 
pleases Pilate,  who  is,  beside,  touched  by  the  cool  enront- 

1  Kotow  vimaf,  Ti-Ltj'-H'.ii'd'  .\i. '.-.<•  1. 
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cry  of  the  council  hi  dc man d Lug  that  he  shall,  without  exam- 
ination, ratify  their  sentence  ;  and  lie  answers  tartly,  "  Take 
ye  Him  find  jr.d^je  .!  Lim  according  to  your  law."  It  is  as  if 
he  had  said,  rf  yon  can  judge,  you  can  also  execute ;  but  if  I 
execute,  I  shall  also  judge.  ■  This  answer  forces  them  to  con- 
fess that  they  had  no  power  to  put  'Il.im  to  death;  and  shows 
them  that,  if  they  would  accomplish  l.heir  purpose,  they 
must  "bring  some  direct  ami  doiinita  charge,  and  one  of 
which  Pilate  would  take  cognizance.  They  therefore  now 
begin  to  accuse  htm  of  pervoLi.h:g  i.hc  nation,  of  forbidding 
to  give  tribute  i.o  Caesar,  and  of  saying  that  He  was  Ghrisl, 
a  king,  (Luke  xxiii.  2.)  These  wove  very  serious  accusa- 
tions, because  directly  a  fleeting  Ilomtm  authority,  and  such 
as  Pilate  was  bound  to  hear  and  judge. 

Up  to  this  time  Jesus  and  His  accusers,  and  Pilate,  hail 
been  standing  without  the  Prctorium.  According  to  Roman 
law,  the  examination  might  take  place  within  the  Prctorium, 
but  the  sentence  must  be  pronounced  in  public  without. 
Entering  it,  Pilate  calls  Jesus  and  demands  of  Him,  "Art 
thou  the  King  of  the  Jews*?  "  The  Sy  nop  lists  give  simply 
this  reply:  "Thou  sayest,"  or  "I  am  ;"  but  John  relates 
the  reply  in  full,  in  which  Jesus  deneribos  the  nature  of  His 
kingdom,  (xviii.  33-38.)  The  effect  of  this  conversation 
upon  Pilate  was  very  great.  He  saw  at  once  that  Jesus 
was  no  vulgar  inciter  of  sedition,  no  ambitions  demagogue 
or  fanatical  zealot,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  which  Ha 
avowed  Himself  to  be  the  king  was  one  of  truth,  and  not 
of  force.  At  worst,  He  was  only  a  religious  enthusiast, 
from  whose  pretensions  Oa'sar  could  have  nothing  to  fear; 
and  he  determines  to  save  Him,  if  possible,  from  the  hands 
of  His  enemies.  Taking  Jesus  with  him,  he  goes  out  and 
declares  to  them  that  he  finds  no  fault  in  Him.  This, 
probably  unexpected,  exculpation  on  his  part  only  makes 
them  "  the  more  fierce,"  and  they  renew  the  charge  that 
He  stirred  up  the  people   throughout  all  Judea  and  Wali- 
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lee,  (Luke  xxiii.  5.)  Mark,  xv.  3,  says:  "And  tlie  chief 
priests  accused  Him  of  many  things."  Galilee  may  have 
been  thus  mentioned  hecan.se  the  Galileans  were  prone  to 
sedition.  To  all  these  accusations  Jesus  answers  nothing,  so 
that  His  silence  makes  even  Pilate  to  marvel.  The  inci- 
dental mention  of  Gtiiilec  suggests  to  the  governor  that  he 
might  relieve  him  suit"  from  responsibility  by  sending  Him  to 
Herod,  who  was  then  in  the  city,  and  unto  whose  jurisdic- 
tion, as  a  Galilean,  He  rightfully  belonged.  He  accordingly 
sends  Him  to  Herod,  and  .hopes  that  lie  is  now  quit  of  the 
matter  ;  or,  if  Herod  should  decline  jurisdiction,  that  he 
would  express  some  opinion  as  to  His  guilt  or  innocence. 
The  chief  priest:;  and  scribes  follow  Him,  that  they  may  re- 
new their  accusations  belbre  the  new  judge. 

By  Herod  the  Lord  was  gladly  received,  as  ho  had  long 
desired  to  see  Him,  and  hoped  that  He  would  now  work 
some  miracle  before  him.  But  to  all  the  king's  questions 
He  answered  nothing,  nor  did  He  reply  to  the  accusations 
of  His  enemies.  Angry  at  His  continued  silence,  and  doubt- 
less interpreting'  it  as  a  sign  of  contempt,  Herod  and  his 
soldiers  mock  Him  with  pretended  homage,  and,  clothing 
Him  in  a  gorgeous  robe,  send  Him  back  to  Pilate.1  His 
return  so  attired  was  a  very  intelligible  sign  to  Pilate  that 
Herod,  who,  from  his  position,  must  have  known  His  his- 
tory, had  no  knowledge  of  any  seditions  practices  in  Gali- 
lee;  and  regarded  Him  as  a  harmless  man.  whose  liiessianic 
pretensions  were  rather  to  be  ridiculed  thi.m  severely  pun- 
ished. This  sending  of  Jesus  by  Pilate  to  Herod  was  under- 
stood by  the  latter,  and  probably  designed  by  the  former,  as 
a  mark  ofrespect:  and  good  will,  and  was  the  means  of  restor- 
ing friendship  between  them,  which  had  been  broken,  per- 

1  Ho:nu  wo'jli.1  Tuii'io  'J-.is  ii  v.liito  rob;,  sudi  as  candidates  I'tn1  ciilics  vrc.K 
accustomed  to  wear,  mid  chieftains  when  1hcj  went  into  battle.  Thus  robed, 
He  appeared  as  a  candidate  for  the  honor  of  king  of  the  Jews.  So  Friedlieb, 
Archaol.  103  ;  contra,  Meyer.     In  Vnlerate,  vests  alba. 
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haps  by  some  question  of  conflicting  jurisdiction.1  Where 
Herod  took  iii'i  liis  residence,  when  in  the  city,  is  not  known. 
If  Pilate  occupied  the  fortress  Anlonia,  il.erou  would  doubt- 
less occupy  liis  father's  pahicr;.  U.  ej  not  probable  that  both 
occupied  the  latter  together,  as  some  suppose.3  Possibly 
he  made  his  abode  at  the  old  palace  of  t  lie  Maccabees.3.  In 
either  case,  the  distance  was  not  great,  and  but  little  time 
was  spent  in  going  to  and  returning  from  Herod. 

After  Je3us  was  brought  back  1,0  Pilate,  the  latter  calls 
together  "the  chief  priests  and  the  rulers  and  the  people," 
(Luke  xxiii.  13.)  He  now  designs  to  pronounce  Ilim  inno- 
cent and  end  the  trial,  and  therefore  sea!.*  himself  upon  his 
judgment  seat,  (Matt,  xxvii.  19.)  There  was  a  custom  that 
at  this  feast  a  prisoner  chosen  by  tbo  people  should  be  re- 
leased from  punishment.  ■  As  to  the  origin  of  this  custom 
nothing  definite  is  known.  From  the  language  of  the  Synop- 
tists,  Kara  foprijv,  it  has  been  inferred  that  at  each  of  the 
feasts  a  prisoner  was  released.'  John,  however,  confines  it 
to  the  Passover,  and  it  might  have  had  some  special  refer- 
ence to  the  release  of  the  people  from  hlgyptian  bondage. 
No  traces  of  it  arc  to  he  found  in  later  Jewish  writings.  It 
may  possibly  have  been  established  by  the  Romans  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  but  more  probably  it  was  of  Jewish  origin, 
and  continued  by  the  Roman  governors.6  Whether  Pilate 
had  this  custom  in  mind  when  he  took  his  seat  upon  the 
tribunal,  is  not  certain;  but  his  words  (Luke  xxih.  16) 
strongly  imply  this,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  he  had  gathered 
the  people  together  with  the  chief  priests  and  rulers.  As- 
cending the  tribunal,  he  formally  declares  that,  having 
examined  Jesus,  he  had  found  no  fault  hi  Him,  neither  had 
Herod,  to  whom  he  had  sent  Him;  and   after  chastising 

1  Hnnii!  v.-iiiU:  u-nx-.n  the  origin  of  Hi  is  quarrel  rr>  the  incident  mentioned 
by  Lute  xiii.  1.    Kee  Grcswell,  iii.  26. 

■  Liehtenstein,  432.  3  Joscphus,  Antiq.  SO.  S.  11. 

'  Friedlieb,  ArcMoS.  110.  s  Winer,  ii.  202  ;  Hofcnana,  RSO. 
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Him,  he  will  therefore  release  Him.  It  seems  from  the 
scope  of  the  narrative  that  lie  intended  to  chastise  Jesus, 
thus  to  propitiate  the  priests,  and  then  to  release  Him 
nnder  the  custom  without  further  consulting  the  people. 
In  this  way,  apparently,  "Pilau;  thought  to  satisfy  all :  the 
people,  by  releasing  Him;  the  priests  and  elders,  by  chas- 
tising Him;  and  himself,  by  delivering  Him  from  death. 
But  he  satisfied  none.  The  people,  reminded  of  their 
claim,  began  to  clamor  for  it,  but  they  did  not  demand  that 
Jesus  should  be  released.  To  satisfy  the  priests  and  rulers, 
His  chastisement  was  far  too  light  a  punishment  The  cry 
is  raised,  "  Away  with  this  man,  and  release  unto  us  Barab- 
bas."  Pilate,  who  knew  how  well  affected  the  people  at 
large  had  been  to  d'esas,  cannot  believe  that  they  will  reject 
Him  and  choose  Barabbas ;  and  he  therefore  accepts  the 
alternative,  and  leaves  them  to  elect  between  the  two. 

Of  this  Barabbas,  son  oC  Abbas,  little  is  known.  Accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  the  true  reading  (Matt,  xxvii.  16 
and  17)  is  Jesus  Barabbas.1  From  the  statements  of  the 
Evangelists  respecting  him,  it  appears  that  hewas  one  of 
that  numerous  and  constantly  growing  party  who  detested 
the  Roman  rule,  and  who  a 'Vol' ward  gained  such  notoriety  as 
the  Zealots.  In  company  with  others,  he  had  stirred  up  an 
insurrection  in  the  city,  and  had  committed  murder,  (Mark 
xv.  7  ;  Luke  xxiii.  1 9.)  John  speaks  of  him  as  a  robber  also  ; 
but  this  crime  was  too  common  to  attract  much  attention, 
or  bring  upon  its  perpetrator  much  odium.  Josephus," 
speaking  of  Floras,  says  that  "he  did  all  but  proclaim 
throughout  the  country  that  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  rob, 
provided  he  might  share  in  the  plunder."  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  man  was  confessedly  guilty  of  the  very  crime  with 
which  the  priests  and  rulers  had.  falsely  charged  Jesus — that 
of  sedition;  and  no  plainer  proof  of  1  heir  hypocrisy  could  he 

i  So  Meyer,  Ew;ild  ;  find,  ibrmurly,  Tiiclit-iidur: :   contra,  Alford. 
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given  to  the  watchful  Pilate  tfinn  their  efforts  to  release  the 
former  and  to  condemn  the  latter.  And  this  it  was  easy 
for  them  to  effect ;  tor  tin;  tide  of  popular  feeling  ran  very 
strong  in  favor  of  national  independence,  and  one  who  had 
risen  np  against  the  Romans,  and  had  shed  blood  in  the  at. 
tempt,  was  deemed  rather  a,  hero  and  a  patriot  than  a  nmr- 
derer.  On  the  other  hand,  Jesus,  so  far  from  encouraging 
the  rising  enmity  to  Roman  rule,  had  always  inculcated 
obedience  and  submission — teachings  ever  unpalatable  to  a 
Subject  nation.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  most  of  those  pres- 
ent were  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem,  rather  than  the  pilgrims 
from  other  parts  of  the  land;  and,  if  there  were  some  from 
Galilee,  that  they  did  not  dare,  in  opposition  to  the  rulers, 
to  express  openly  their  wishes. 

Whilst  waiting  for  the  people  to  come  to  a  decision,  lie 
receives  the  message  from  his  wife  mentioned  by  Matt. 
xxvii.  19.  Nothing  is  known  of  her  but  her  name,  which 
tradition  gives  as  Procla,  or  Claudia  Procula.1  This  dream 
was  generally  regarded  by  the  fathers  as  supernatural,  and 
by  most  ascribed  to  God,  hut,  by  some  to  Satan,  who  wished 
to  binder  the  Lord's  death.3  This  message  would  naturally 
tend  to  make  Pilate  more  anxious  to  release  "that  just 
man,"  even  if  he  did  not  ascribe  to  the  dream  a  divine 

The  Syrioptists  agree  that  Pilate  made  three  several  at- 
tempts to  persuade  the  people  to  release  Jesus,  though  the 
order  of  the  attempts  is  not  the  same  in  all.  The  events 
may  be  thus  arranged  :  Pilate  presents  to  the  people  the 
two,  Jesus  and  Barabbas,  between  whom  they  were  to 
ohoose.  A  little  interval  followed,  during  which  he  received 

1  Winer,  ii.  2G2  ;  Hofmann,  340.  3  See  Jones,  Notes,  359. 

3  Lewin  (125)  finds  iu  tiiis  (.■ircuiiisii'-iiw  ii  jn'oof  that  the  tonty  was  Pi- 
late's ordinary  rc-ihicriec,  11m  palnci;  of  Hered  ;  and  that  the  eh  urge  agai  list 
Jesus  was  brougt.it  at  su  early  an  liocr  that  he  was  aroused  from  his  slum. 
bars  io  hear  it. 
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his  wife's  message.  He  now  formally  asks  ttsu  people  whom 
they  wished  to  have  released,  (Matt,  xxvii.  21;  Mark  xv.' 
9;   Luke  xxiii.  16-18.)    They  answer,  Baiabbae.    Pilate, 

hoping  that  by  changing  the  form  of  the  question  he  could 
obtain  an  answer  move  in  accordance  with  his  wishes,  says, 
11  What  shall  I  do  then  with  Jesus,  which  is  culled  Christ  ?  " 
(Matt,  xxvii  22  ;  Mark  xv.  12.  Luke,  xxiii.  20,  does  not 
give  tho.  question  ;  but  the  answer  shows  that  it  must  have 
been  the  same  as  in  Matthew  and  Mark.)  To  this  they  re- 
ply, "  Let  Him  be  crucified."  Alexander  (on  Mark  xv.  13) 
suggests  that  the  cry  "Cruelly  Him"  arose  from  the  fact 
that,  as  Barabbns,  by  the  Roman  law,  would  have  been 
crucified,  Jesus  should  now  stand  in  his  si. end  and  bear  Ms 
punishment.  Bynaeus  (hi.  118)  explains  it  on  the  ground 
that  cm e ill xi or.  was  the  usual  punishment '  of  sedition,  <>!' 
which  He  was  accused.  Pilate  now  sees  that  not  only  do 
the  people  reject  Jesus,  but  that  they  insisi,  upon  the  most 
severe  and  ignominious  punishment.  Ho  had  proposed 
chu,-t.i=omont :  they  call  for  crueilixion.  He  had  not  antici- 
pated this,  and  will  reason  with  them.  He  therefore  asks, 
"  Why,  what  evil  hath  He  done  ?  "  (Matt,  xxvii.  23  ;  Mark 
xv.  14.)  Luke  (xxiii.  22)  adds :  "  I  have  found  no  cause  of 
death  in  Him ;  I  will  therefore  chastise  Him  and  lot  Him 
go."  This  jiiilicial  declarniion  of  His  innocence,  and  at- 
tempt to  substitute  the  milder  punishment,  only  cause  the 
|icop!e  to  cry  out  the  louder,  ::  .Let  Him  Lc  crucified." 

John  (xviii.  39,  40)  sums  up  the  narrative  very  briefly, 
and  gives  no  details.  He  omits  the  sending  to  Herod,  and 
state.-;  only  the  result  of -the  popular  election. 

The  great  and  rapid  change  in  public  feeling  in  regard 
to  Jesus  which  four  or  live  days  had  brought,  would  appear 
incredible,  did  we  not  find  man)-  iinalogous  discs  in  history. 
The  thoughtlessness  and  fickleness  that  characterize  a  popu- 
lace, are  proverbial.  Besides,  we  hero  find  special  causes  in 
operation  to  bring  about  this  change.     The  multitude,  that 
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shouted  "  Hosanna  to  the  son  of  David  "  on  the  day  of  His 
triumphal  entry,  doubtless  expected  that  He  would  imme- 
diately assert  i.iis  kingly  claims,  and  take  a  position  before 
the  public  corresponding  to  His  high  dignity.  But  so  far 
from  this,  He  reappears  the  next  day,  not  as  a  prince,  but 
as  a  teacher;  He  does  nothing  answering  to  their  expecta- 
tions ;  He  passes  much  of  His  time  in  seclusion  at  Bethany, 
and  the  excitement  of  His  entry  dies  away.  Still,  Ho  has  a 
powerful  hold  on  the  popular  mind  as  a  prophet  and  worker 
of  miracles;  and  (.his  is  recognized  by  the  rulers  in  the  man- 
ner iu  which  they  efface  His  arrest,  and  the  haste  with 
which  they  press  on  the  trial.  It  was  His  conviction  as  a 
blasphemer  that  turned  the  heart  of  the  people  against  Him. 
TIid  chief  priests,  the  elder*,  the  scribes,  all  those  in  whom 
they  trusted,  and  who  guided  public  opinion,  were  busy  in 
declaring  that  He  bad  blasphemed  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  Sanhedrim.  He  assumed  to  be  something  more  than 
the  Messiah  whom  they  expected — to  be  even  the  Son  of 
God.  All  His  teachings,  all  His  miracles  are  straightway 
forgotten.     He  is  a  blasphemer;   He  must  die. 

It  may  be,  also,  as  has  boon  said,  that  most  of  those-  who 
cried  "  Crucify  Him  "  were  citizens  of  Jerusalem,  who,  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  hierarchy,  had  never  been  well  in- 
clined toward  him,  and  do- not  seem  to  have  joined  in  the 
hosannas  and  rejoicings  upon  the  day  of  His  entry. 

From  the  Synoptists  it  would  appear  that,  after  the  fail- 
ure of  the  attempts  to  induce  the  multitude  to  release  Je- 
sus, Pilate,  despairing  of  success,  washed  his  hands  before 
the  people,  and  then  gave  Him  up  to  be  scourged  and  cru- 
cified. But  John  (xix.  4-12)  relates  other  and  apparently 
subsequent  attempts  to  save  Him,  placing  them  after  and 
in  connection  with  the  scourging.  Was  He,  then,  twice 
scourged?  This  is  affirmed  by  some,  who  regard  the 
scourging  of  John  (xix.  1-3)  as  designed  to  gratify  the  elders 
and  priests,  and  to  excite  popular  compassion  j  but  that 
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mentioned  by  the  Synoptics  as  the  scourging  usually  in- 
flicted before  crucifixion.  But  this  is  improbable.  That 
scourging  generally  pnM.ied.ed  the  cnieiibdoii,  appears  from 
Josephus.1  This  scourging'  was  excessively  severe,  the 
leathern  thongs  being  often  loaded  wit.Ii  lend  or  iron,  and 
cutting  through  the  flesh  even  to  the  bone,  so  that  some 
died  under  it.2  But  the  Lord  having  been  once  scourged, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  be  repeated;  nor  is  it 
likely  that  Pilate  would  have  permitted  it. 

If,  then,  Jesus  was  scourged  but  once,  and  the  accounts 
of  the  Synoptists  and  of  John  refer  to  the  same  event,  why 
did  Pilate  now  permit  it  ?  "Was  it  that,  finding  himself 
unable  to  save  Jesus,  and  having  no  further  expedient,  he 
gives  up  the  struggle,  and  fiends  Him  away  to  be  scourged 
as  preliminary  to  I  lis  death?1  Or  did  he  permit  it,  hoping 
that  through  the  milder  punishment  he  might  await  on  pity, 
and  thus  rescue  Mini  from  death?'*  It  is  not  easy  to  decide 
as  to  Pilate's  motives.  lie  had  early  offered  to  chastise 
Jesus,  and  then  release  Him;  but  this  the  multitude  re- 
fused, and  demanded  His  crucifixion.  It  does  not,  then, 
seem  probable  that  He  could  hope  that  the  mere  sight  of 
Jesus  suffering  this  penkhmenl.  could  so  awaken  their  pity 
as  to  change  their  determination."  And  why,  if  this  were 
his  purpose,  should  Jesus  be  taken  into  the  common  hall, 
or  Pretorivun,  and  subjected  to  the  insults  and  mockery 
of  the  soldiers  ?  "We  infer,  then,  that  Pilate,  having 
yielded  to  the  priests  and  rulers,  sunt  Him  to  be  scourged 
as  preliminary  to  His  crucifixion,  which  was  done  by  the 

■  War,  2. 14.  9,  and  5. 11. 1.    See  Winer,  i.  G77 ;  Friedlieb,  Arch.  114. 

3  As  to  filled!;!  I  ion  nniriiij;  ilia  ,kv,v,  SCO  Ai:'u  mii'Lii  en  Uosil.  uf.  1-S. 

=  ISyjKLCiia,  H;ier,  Krafft,  Ellieott. 

*  Meyer,  Sepp,  Alford,  Jones,.  Tholuck. 

»  It  is  not  cei-lam  v.l'.cther  Ik'  vrat  *(;oilv;;hL  in  the  l'retorimn  Of  without 
it,  '  The  words  of  Matthew  and  Hark  imply  the  latter;  so  Mover,  I.ange. 
But  if  He  was  scii  uracil  lint  unco,  it  would  seem  from  John  sis.  4  that  it  was 
done  iu  the  Pretoriom;  so  Byuaeua 
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soldiersintheiriisual  cruel  way;  that,  beholding  llimbioody 
from  the  scourge,  clothed  with  the  purple  robe,  and  wear- 
ing the  crown  of  thorns,  his  own  compassion  was  awakened, 
and  he  resolved  to  make  one  last,  cd'oi't  to  deliver  Him  from 
death.  He  therefore  leads  Him  forth,  and  utter  an  emphatic 
declaration  for  the  third  time  that  he  finds  no  fault  in  Him, 
presents  Him.  to  the  people,  Raying,  "  Behold  the  man."  He 
hoped  that  the  sight  of  one  so  meek,  so  helpless,  so  wretch- 
ed, would  touch  the  hearts  of  all  as  it  had  touched  his  own. 
Sticr  gives  rightly  the  meaning  of  his  words:  "Is  this  man 
a  ting?  An  insurgent  V  A  man  to  be  feared,  or  danger- 
ous ?  How  innocent,  and  how  miserable !  Is  it  .  not 
enough?"  It  is  probable,  as  said  by  Jones,  that  as  He 
wore  the  crown  of  thorns  ami  purple  robe,  so  Tie  also  bore 
in  His  hand  the  reed.  But  nothing  could  touch  the  hearts 
of  His  imbittered  enemies.  As  they  saw  Him,  the  chief 
priests  and  officers  raiicd  anew  the  cry,  "  Crucify  Him,  cru- 
cify Him."  It  is  not  said  that  the  people  at  large  joined  in 
it;  and  perhaps  for  a  time,  through  fear  or  pity,  they  were 
silent. 

Angry  at  the  implacable  determination  of  the  rulers 
that  Jesus  should  be  erucliied,  Pilate  tauntingly  responds 
to  theory,  "Take  ye  Him  and  crucify  Him,  for  I  find  no 
fault -in  Him."  Lardner  (i.  54)  paraphrases  these  words: 
"  You  must  crucify  Him,  then,  yourselves,  if  you  can  com- 
mit such  a  villany,  for  I  cannot.  He  appears  to  me  inno- 
cent, as  I  have  told  you  already,  and  I  have  now  punished 
Him  as  much  as  Ke  deserves."  The  Jews  now  perceived 
that  Pilate,  knowing  that  (.lie  charge  of  sedition  was  base- 
less, and  deeply  sympathizing  with  Jesus,  would  not  put 
Him  to  death ;  and  are  compelled  to  return  to  the.  original 
charge  of  blasphemy.  "We  have. a  law,  and  by  our  law  He 
ought  to  die,  because  He  made  Himself  the  Son  of  God." 
This  mention  of  the  lac'  i  li-at  <]c-u..-  made  Inm-elf  the  Son  of 
God,  had  a  power  over  Filate,  who  now  heard  of  it  for  the 
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first  time,  which  the  .lev? a  little  anticipated.  Was  then  his 
prisoner,  whose  appearance,  word?,  and  conduct  had  so 
strangely  and  so  deeply  interested .  him,  a  divine  being  ? 
Full  of  tear  he  returns  to  the  judgment  hail,  and  commands 
Jesus  to  be  brought,  and  demands,  "  Y7!tet>ee  art  thou?" 
His  silence  at  first,  and  still  more  Ilia  answer  afterward,  con- 
firmed Pilate  in  his  determination  to  release  Him ;  and  he 
may  probably  have  taken  some  open  step  toward  it.  But 
the  rulers  will  not  thus  give  up  their  victim.  They  begin  to 
threaten  that  if  he  release  Him  he  thereby  shows  that  lie  is 
Cffisar's  enemy,  and  that  they  will  accuse  him  before  the 
emperor.  Pilate  now  perceives  the  danger  of  Ms  position. 
Such  an  accusation  he  must,  at  any  cost,  avoid.  His  admin- 
istration would  not,  in  many  respect;;,  bear  a  close  scrutiny  ; 
and  the  slightest  i">uspicioii  that  he  had  shown  favor  to  a 
claimant  of  the  Jewish  throne,  falling  into  the  ear  of  the 
jealous  and  irritable  Tiberius,  would  have  endangered,  not 
only  his  office,  but  his  life.  Such  peril  he  could  not  meet. 
The  shrewd  elders  and  priests,  who  knew  the  selfish  weak- 
ness of  bis  character,  pressed  thei.'  advantage,  and  Pilate 
dared  do  no  more.  Jesus  must  be  crucified.  He  now  pre- 
pares to  give  final  sentence.  But  he  will  first  clear  himself 
of  the  guilt  of  shedding  innocent  blood.  He  takes  water 
and  washes  his  hands  before  till,  to  show  that  he  is  clean.1 
"Then  answered  ail  the  people,  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on 
our  children."  At  this  momoni;  about  to  give  sentence, 
Pilate  couid  not  give  up  the  poor  .satisfaction  of  mocking 
the  Jews  in  what  ho  knew  well  to  bo  a  most  tender  point : 
their  Messianic  hopes.  He  cries  out,  "  Behold  your  king." 
His  contemptuous  words  only  bring  back  the  fierce  re- 
sponse, "Away  with  Him;  crucify  Him."  Still  more  bit- 
terly ho  repeats,  "  Shall  I  crucify  your  king  ?  "  The  answer 

i  Many  place  this  after  the  words  of  the  Jews,  "We  have  no  lii'ig  but 
C';es;uy'  (John  six.  15;)  so  Stier.    Some  before  the  scourging  of  Jesus;  so 
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of  the  chief  priests,  for  the  people  are  not  said  to  have  joined 
in  it,  "  We  have  no  king  but  Cresar,"  was  an  open  renun- 
ciation of  their  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  and  of  the  covenant 
which  He  had  made  with  the  house  of  David,  (2  Sara.  vii. 
12.)  Thus  had  the  Jews  been  led,  step  by  step,  not  only  to 
reject  their  Messiah,  to  prefer  a  robber  and  murderer  before 
Him,  to  insist  mercilessly  that  Tic  should  be  put  to  a  most 
shameful  death,  but  even  to  accept  and  openly  proclaim  the 
Roman  emperor  as  their  king.  This  was  the  culminating 
point  of  national  apostasy. 

Some  points  presented  by  the  narrative  demand  further 
consideration.  Brief  reason:;  liavc  been  given  for  supposing 
that  Jesus  was  scourged  but  once.  Some,  however,  would 
make  the  scourging  mentioned  by  John  (xix.  1)  a  kind  of 
judicial  torture,  or  qtiacstio  per  tormenta,  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  a.  confession  if  the  prisoner  were  really  guilty. 
To  this  torture  by  scourging  Pilate  subjected  Jesus,  not 
that  he  had  any  doubt  of  His  innocence,  but  that-  if  no 
confession  of  guilt  were  extorted,  he  might  have  stronger 
grounds  for  setting  Him  free.1  Torture  was  customary  with 
the  Romans,  (Acts  xxii.  24,)  and  was  practised  by  Herod 
the  Great.2  But  that  Pilate  should  now  have  recourse  to  it, 
when  he  himself  knew  Jesus  to  be  innocent,  merely"  that  he 
might  say  to  the  Jews  that  He  had  made  no  confession,  is 
most  improbable.  Sepp  (vi.  241)  supposes  that  the  soldiers 
regarded  the  scourging  as  intended  to  extort  a  confession, 
and  acted  accordingly,  though  Pilate  had  other  designs. 

The  person  to  be  scourged  was  bound  to  a  low  pillar, 
that,  bending  over,  the  blows  might  be  better  inflicted.  The 
pillar  to  which  the  Lord  was  bound  is  mentioned  by  Je- 
rome and  Bede,  and  others.3  There  is  now  shown  in  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  a  fragment  of  a  porphyry 

i  ling,  cited  by  Tholuck;  Enchcr,  777 ;   Kirchen,  Lcs.tL  271 ;  Friculieb, 

331.     See,  lioivovnr,  roti'iT.,  Li;.  Aitliiiol.  115. 
a  See  Jaseulius,  Autitj.  IB.  10.  S  and  i. 
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column  called  the  Column  of  the  "Aajrellation,  and  a  rival 
column  is  preserved  at  Rome. 

The  traditional  site  in  the  Via  Dolorosa  of  the  place 
where  Pilate  presented  Jesus  to  the  people,  or  the  Arch  of 
the  Mace  Homo,  has  been  recently  (icfi.iJii.ied  by  Saulcy,  (ii, 
291.)  This  writer  makes  Pilate  to  have  led  Jesus  forth 
upon  the  gallery,  /%!■.,  (John  xix,  13,)  which  was  situated 
in  the  Pavement,  and  there,  for  the  second  time,  to  have 
shown  Him  to  the  people. 

The  form  of  Pilate's  sentence  is  not  given.  The  custom- 
ary form  was.  Ibis  ad  cn/eam.  Fried  lie  b  (Arch.  125)  gives 
a  sentence  pretended  by  Adrichomius  to  be  genuine,  but 
rightly  rejects-  it.  Another  sentence,  said  to  have  been 
found  in  Aquiln,  in  Italy,  has  been  often  printed.  Another 
was  found  at  the  same  place  a  tow  years  since.'  Both  are 
obvious  fabrications. 

It  has  been  much  disputed,  whether  Pilate  transmitted 
to  the  emperor  at  Rome  any  account  of  Christ's  trial  and 
death.  In  itself  [Ins  h  intrinsically  probable,  for  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  custom  of  governors  of  provinces  to  send 
thither  records  of  the  more  important  events  occurring 
during  their  administration.  Thus  Philo  speaks  of  the 
"  acts,"  acta,  transmitted  to  Caligula  from  Alexandria. 
That  Pilate  did  send  such  records,  appears  from  Justin  Mar- 
tyr's address  to  the  Emperor  Pius,  in  which  ho  appeals  to 
them  as  proving  Christ's  miracles  and  sufferings.  Tertul- 
lian,  in  his  Apology,  also  appeals  to  them.  Eusebius,  in 
his  History,  (ii.  2,)  relates,  upon  the  authority  of  Tertullian, 
that  Tiberius,  receiving  these  acts  of  Pilate,  containing  an 
account  of  the  Lord's  resurrection,  and  of  His  miracles,  pro- 
posed to  the  senate  that  He  should  be  ranked  among  the 
gods.  If,  however,  Pilate  really  sent  such  an  account,  we 
obtain  from  it  no  additional  particulars  respecting  the  trial 

'  See  bol.Ii,  givi-n  by  Hoi":;,ar.u,  386-369. 
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and  death  of  the  Lord.  No  writer  gives  any  quotation  from 
it ;  from  which  it  may  Ik;  inferred  that  none,  even  of  those 
who  refer  to  it,  had  ever  seen  it.  The  supposition  that  Pi- 
late's, records  had.  been  destroyed,  by  the  yen  ate  or  emper- 
or before  the  time  of  Constantino,  in  order  to  remove  this 
proof  of  Christianity,  is  not  very  probable.1 

Some  have  attempted  to  cast  additional  light  upon  the 
evanirel  ieal  narratives  by  rcterrju;>'  to  the  Apocryphal  Gos- 
pel of  Nicodenms.  But  from  it  very  little  of  value  can  be 
drawn.' 


FlUDAY,  15TJI  SlSAN.   To3.       A.  D.  30. 


(1  l.iy  "Piiit!.!?  hLUi  iho  badd-;  ol'soidlei'S,  lie     John  xix.  Ki-2-t. 
is  led  without  the  city  to  a  place  called  Golgotha,     Matt,  xivii.  32-38. 
I>.::;irirjj±;  His  cross.     Fsdikifj;  exhausted  n:nli:]'  the  bur-     Make  xv.  21-27. 
den,  1:1k;  soldiers  L0]i:);e;lijd  Pin. on  of  Cyrene,  whom     Luxe  xxiii.  26-34. 
they  met,  to  bear  it  with  Jesus.     To  some  women 
following  Him  and  weqiiua;,  lie  speaks  words  of  atU 
monition,  and  (bvcle'.ls  Ihe  judgments  about  to  come 
upon  Jerusalem.     After  He  had  been  affixed  to  the 
cross,  they  gave  lliin  wine  rr.inuled  with  gall,  but  He 
would  not  drink.     Two  malefactors  were  crucified 
with  Him,  one  on  the  i-ighl  hand  and  one  on  the  left. 
As  they  were  nailing  Him  to  the  cross,  He  prays  to 
His  Father  to  forgive  them.     The  inscription   plaeed 
over  His  head  displeased  the  Jews,  but  Pilate  refused 
to  change  it.     The   soldiers  who  kept  watch  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  divide  His  jranectis.3  among  them- 
selves. 

It  was,  according  to  John,  (six.  14,)  "  about  the  sixth 
hour,"  wpa  Be  (o<m  ektj;,  when  Pilate  sat  down  in  the  judg- 
ment seat  to  pronounce  final  sentence.     But  this  seems  in 
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direct  opposition  to  Mark,  (xv.  25,)  "And  it  was  the  third 
hour,  and  they  emch'ied  Him."  Against  John's  statement, 
is  that  also  oi'  all  the  Synoptists,  that  there  was  darkness 
from  the  sixth  hour  over  all  the  land  till  the  ninth  hour, 
(Matt,  xxvii.  45 ;  Mark  xv.  S3 ;  Lake  xxiii.  44.)  This 
darkness  did  not  begin  till  Jesus  had  been  for  some  time 
nailed  to  the  cross.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  har- 
monize this  discrepancy.'  That  change  of  pun otu avion 
which  places  a  period  at  the  word  "  preparation,"  (in  John 
xix.  14,)  and  joins  "  of  the  Passover  "  with  "  hour,"  mak- 
ing it  to  read,  "  And  it  was  the  preparation,  and  about  the 
sixth  hour  of  tin:  Passover,"  has  been  already  spoken  of  in 
another  connection,  It  is  forced  and  untenable.  Some 
would  change  "sixth"  into  "third,"  and  thus  bring  John 
into  harmony  with  Mark,  regarding  the  former  as  an  error 
of  copyists."  J  hit  the  weight  of  authority  is  in  favor  of  the 
present  reading.8  Lightfoot  finds  a  solution  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  Mark,  who  does  not  say,  "  it  ivas  the  third 
hour  when  they  crucified  Him,"  but  "it  was  the  third 
hour  BJif/tliey  cr:ieiiied  Him."  It  notes  that  the  fathers 
of  the  Sanhedrim  should  have  been  present  at  the  third 
hour  in  the  temple,  offering  their  thank  offerings.  "  When 
the  third  hour  now  was,  and  was  passed,  yet  they  omit- 
ted not  to  prosecute  TTis  conviction."  This  is  wholly  un- 
satisfactory. Some  would  make  the  "preparation"  of 
John,  irapaa-Kem),  to  denote  not  the  whole  day,  but  that  part 
of  it  immediately  preceding  the  Sabbath,  or  from  3-6  P.M. 
Thus  John's  meaning  would  be,  it.  was  the  sixth  hour  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  preparation,  or  about  9  A.  m., 
which  would  agree  with  Mark.  Others  would  read  it, 
:t  about  the  sixth  hour,  or  noon,  the  preparation  time  of 

"  For  n  rail  account  oi'coriy  opinion;,  soe  Tiynaiius,  iii- 178. 
s  Byuaeus;  Ru'uinsoa,  Iliv.'.  'IN,  who  rotors  to  Griosbiioli  and  Yfoistc-ia ; 
j.uiljon'ii,  likmaifield. 

s  TisohendorC,  Alton!,  Crc-swull,  Wieseler,  Meyer. 
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r  day  commenced."  Both  these  constructions  are 
arbitrary.  Some  would  make  tlie  term  hour,  apa,  to  be 
used  by  John  in  a  large  sense.  The  day  way  divided  into 
(bur  periods  of  three  hours  each,  and  to  each  of  these 
periods  was  the  terra  hour  applied.  Thus  the  first  hour 
was  from  6-9,  the  third  from  0-12,  the  sixth  from  12-8, 
the  ninth  from  3-0.  The  third  hour  of  Mark  was  from 
9-12.  During  this  period,  and  probably  at.  the  beginning 
of  it,  Jesus  was  crucified.  John,  in  his  statement,  refers  to 
the  end  of  it.1  But  this  is  unsupported  by  usage.  Many 
suppose  that  .John  reckons  the  hours  according  to  the 
Roman'  mode,  from  midnight.  Thus  bis  sixth  hour  would 
be  6  a.  J!.  Some,  as  Jones,  so  modify  this  as  to  make  the 
sixth  hour  to  continue  till  nine.  In  regard  to  this,  New- 
come  remarks,2  "  That  the  Romans  ever  reckoned  their 
hours  hi  the  manner  that  we  do,  from  midnight  or  from 
midday,  is  destitute  of  proof.  Though  other  matters  were 
regulated  by  the  civil  computation,  the  hours  were  counted 
according  to  the  natural  day,  from  six  in  the  morning  to 
six  in  the  evening,  and  again  from  six  in  the  evening  to  six 
in  the  morning."  Wiesder,  (114,)  ivbo  admits  that  the  Ro- 
mans in  general  reckoned  from  sunrise,  yet  finds  an  excep- 
tion in  this  case,  because  (lie  15th  Isisan,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Passover,  began  at  midnight,  (TCxod.  xii.  29.) 
Upon  this  one  day  John  could  reckon  the  hours  from  mid- 
night. But  this  is  certainly  most  improbable,  and  the 
Roman  computation  being  the  same,  with  the  Jewish, 
no! Ling  is  guined.  Gre;;ivoll.  therefore,  after  Townson, 
makes  John  to  reckon  after  our  own  mode,  from  mid- 
night ;  but  this  does  not  lit  the  other  notices  of  time  in 
his  Gospel,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  all  could  have 
been  done  by  so  early  an  hour.8  . 

'  So  Godiryn,  TiloSiVi  ;i:ul  A^roa,  ■■-'. ;  Omipbeil,  notes  in  ioeo  ;  KniHt,  KT. 

1  Ha:-,  notes  in  loco. 

''  lie.:,  how  eve",  Ev.-uld,  (v.  i":-'A,  iviio  maki:^  ,!\:«!n  v.!  i  Live  been  JjKiaght 
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We  conclude,  then,  that  the  sixth  hour  of  John  was 

the  twelfth  hour  with  v.-s,  or  midday.  But  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  he  says,  "about  the  sixth  hour,"  n>s  am?,1 
which  implies  that  he  gives  no  exact  note  of  the  time, 
It  is  rendered  by  Norton,  "it  was  toward  noon,"  and 
this  very  wel !  expresses  the  meaning.  3Lrr!:'s  words,  "It 
was  the  third  hour,  and  they  crucified  Him,"  need  not 
be  taken  as  ;i  spueiiic  designation  of  the  hour  whep  He  was 
nailed  to  the  cross,  but  as  marking  the  time  when,  the  sen- 
tence having  been  pronounced,  He  was  given  up  to  the 
soldiers,  and  the  preparatory  steps  to  the  erueilixion  began. 
Our  exact  divisions  of  time  were  wholly  unknown  to  the 


If  the  Sanhedrim  held  its  second  session  about  sunrise, 
as  the  statements  of  the  Evangelists  lead  us  to  suppose,  the 
events  subsequent  down  to  the  crucifixion,  must  have  occu- 
pied several  hours.  The  time  when  Jesus  was  led  to  the 
hall  of  judgment  is  noted  by  John,  (xviii.  2f>,)  "  and  it  was 
early,"  ip>  £«  wpan.  If  this  denote  the  fourth  watch  of  the 
night,  it  was  from  3-6  a.  m.  The  usual  hour  for  opening 
judicial  proceeding;- among  the  T  tomans  was  0  a.  m.,  and 
probably  Filate  now  a  little  anticipated  the  time.  The 
eriioiiixion  itself  was  during  the  interval  from  nine  to 
twelve. 

The  place  of  the  crucifixion  will  be  hereafter  considered 
when  we  inquire  where  the  Lord  was  buried.  From  Hob. 
xiii.  12  it  appears  that  the  cross  was  placed  without  the 
gate  ;  and  from  the  Evangelists,  that  it  wa-s  called  Calvary, 
or  in  the  Hebrew,  Golgotha,  meaning  the  place  of  a  skull: 
and  that  it  was  not  far  from  the  public  street,  Jesus  was 
conducted  thither  by  the  soldiers,  Pilate  not  having  Hctors, 
to  whom    such   duty  specially   belonged.     According   to 

fo  Pilate  an  hmir  Ijoibrt1  smr.U-e,  i'Jii'iii  ;;vi'i.  2:\  n-fjai,;  i.Ui:  stmt  once  riven 
at  6  A.  ii.,  (John  sis.  14,)  aud  the  crucifixion  at  9,  (Mark  iv.  25.) 
'  Tischcndorf.  =  See  I'auly,  Keal  Kucjc,  ii.  1017,  art.  Dies. 
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Roman  custom,  He  bore  his  own  cross ;  but,  wearied  by  the 
labors  of  the  night,  am!  faint  from  the  scourging  and  abuse 
of  His  enemies,  He  sank  beneath  the  burden.  At  this 
juncture,  meeting  a  man  of  Gyrene,  named  Simon,  they 
compelled  him  to  assist  Jesus  hi  bearing  it,  (Luke  xsiii.  26.) 
According  to  some,  he  bore  it  alone.  Probably  lie  was  met 
just  as  they  were  going  out  of  the  city  gate,  and  ho  was 
entering  in,  (Matt,  sxvii.  32.)  Of  this  Simon  little  is  known, 
except  that  he  was  a  Cyrenian,  and  the  father  of  Alexander 
and  Rufus,  (Mark  xv.  21.)  Many  suppose  him  a  slave 
from  the  iaut  that,  while  so  many  Jews  must  have  been 
present,  they  were  passed  by,  and  ho  was  seized  upon  tc 
perform  this  degrading  office.'  The  reason,  however,  of 
his  selection  way  simply  have  heen  that,  chancing  to  be 
close  at  hand  when  Jesus  sank  down  from  weariness,  they 
compel  him  to  assist.  Others  suppose  him  to  have  been  a 
disci]  ile,  and  on  that  account  selected;  but  this  fact  could 
scarcely  have  been  known  to  the  soldiers.  That  he  subse- 
quently became  a  disciple  is  more  probable.  Following 
the  Lord  upon  the  way  to  the  place  of  crucifixion  was 
"a  great  company  of  people  and  of  women,  which  also 
bewailed  and  lamented  Him,"  (Luke  ssiii.  27.)  These 
women  do  not  seem  to  have  been  those  who  followed  nim 
from  Galilee,  but  those  of  the  city,  or  the  parts  adjacent, 
who  had  seen  Him,  or  heard  Him,  and  now  sympathized 
with  Him.3 

1  So  Meyer. 

1  For  a  mini-.le  ai'i.'ounl  of  llio  J.-o:r;'s  !■:■:  i.i:'.--  :'ti::i  tlio  jiid-inc-n^  hail  re 
I  ho  ciMfifi,  alon;;  the  Via  Dolorosa,  tin;  the  t:-;:ilil-iii:;<ir-y  ir.oiucnt:,  see-  Hof- 
mann,  371.  "IVlieilu'r  the  Tin  Dolorosa.  ro;ehcs.  it  i:ai:i.  design  fiiioi;  oi 
not,  wo  do  not  liisoii'.  11  was  up  part  of  its  ascent,  or  ihst  of  its  Dciyli- 
nodiooil,  thai,  i:i  all  probability,  Clii-isi  horu  Hi-,  i;i-i>ss,"  (Wilson,  i.  42-5.) 
Hobinson  finds  in  the  fourteen  til  century  the  earliest  allusion  to  the  Via 
Dolorosa,  (i.  2C;1,  note.)  For  full  details  a*  to  the  traditional  stations  along 
this  way,  see  Toller,  Ton.  i.  202,  &c.  But  if  tie  trial  of  tlo  Lord  was  at 
l.hti  palace  of  Herod  on  Mount  Sion,  lie  could  i.rjt  bare  passed  along  lie 
Via  Dolorosa. 
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It  is  uncertain  whether  the  cross  was  placed  in  the 
ground  before  the  victim  was  nailed  to  it,  or  after  ;  but  the 
former  is  most  probable.1  With  Jesus  were  crucified  two 
malefactors,  rejecting  whom  we  know  nothing,  but  who 
may  have  been  companions  of  JJunibbas."  An  early  tn.ixiii.ion 
makes  them  to  have  been  two  robbers,  named  Titus  and 
Dumachns,  whom  Jesus  met  in  Egypt ;  and  it  is  said  that 
He  thou  predicted  that  both  should  be  crucified  with  Him." 
{lis  position  between  the  two  was  probably  owing  to  the 
malice  of  the  priest.-? ;  though  the  f!okTier;>  may  have  done  it 
in  mockery  of  his  kingiy  claims.  G-re swell,  (iii.  2-1G,)  from 
John  xix.  32,  33,  conjectures  that  the  crosses  of  the  two 
malefactors  looked  to  the  west,  but  that  of  Jesus  to 
the  east  Tradition  makes  His  to  have  looked  to  the 
west.* 

The  on'ering  of  vinegar  mingled  with  gail  (Al'ittkew 
and  Mark)  scums  to  have  been  before  the  nailing  to  the 
cross;  The  object  of  this  was  to  stupefy  the  victim,  so  that 
the  pain  might  not  be  so  acutely  felt.  This,  however,  was 
a  Jewish,  not  a  Roman  custom,  though  now  permitted  by 
the  Romans.6  Lightfoot  (on  Malt,  xxvii.  34)  quotes  from 
the  Rabbins,  "  To  those  that  were  to  be  executed  they 
gave  a  grain  of  myrrh,  infused  in  wine,  to  drink,  that  their 
under;: Lauding  might  be  disturbed,  or  they  lose  their  senses, 
as  it  is  said,  '  Give  strong  drink  to  them  that  are  ready  to 
die,  and  wine  to  them  that  are  of  sorrowful  heart.'  "  This 
mixture  the  Lord  tasted,  but,  knowing  its  purpose,  would 
not  drink  it.  He  would  not  permit  the  clearness  of  His 
mind  to'  be  thus  disturbed,  and,  in  the  full  possession  of 
consciousness,  would  endure  all  the  agonies  of  the  cross. 
Meyer  and  Alford  find  a  contradiction  between  Matthew 

i  Friedlieb,  Arch.  I-i2  ;  Greswd],  iii.  245. 

*  As  to  tin!  iibni];i;ui!;e  ofiljievcs  (.ml  robbers  at  Vnia  i.itue,  and  jta  causes, 
scl:  LisbU'oot  on  Matt,  ixsii.  38. 

'  Uofmann,  ITS.  *  Hofmatm,  3"6.  *  Friedlieb,  Arckfiol.  140. 
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and  Mark,  because  1,1k;  former  spooks  of  "  vinegar  mingled 
with  gall;"  the  latter,  of  "wine  mingled  with  myrrh."  But 
it  is  well  said  by  Alexander,  that  "  as  the  wine  used  by  the 
soldiers  was  a  cheap  sour  wine,  little,  if  at  all,  superior  to 
vinegar,  and  as  myrrh,  gall,  and  other  hitter  iinbstauees 
are  put  for  the  whole  class,  there  is  really  no  difference  in 


Lightfoot  supposes  that  it  was  not  the  usual  mixture, 
wine  and  frankincense,  or  myrrh,  hut,  for  greater  mo ckage, 
and  out  of  rancor,  vinegar  and  gall.  Townsend2  supposes 
that  three  potions   were  offered  him:   the   first,   vinegar 

mingled  wj.il i  !.;;:-",  in  malice  aud  derision,  which  lie  rcfti-ed; 
then  the  intoxicating  draught,  w-hich  He  also  refused; 
then  the  sour  wine,  or  posra,  which  He  drank.  Another 
supposition  !•■.  that  benevolent  women  gave  him  the  wine 
and  myrrh,  and  at  the  same  time  the  soldiers  brought  the 
vinegar  and  gall. 

Crucifixion  was  a  punishment  used  by  the  Grecians, 
Romans,  Egyptians,  and  many  other  nations,  but  not  by 
the  Jews.  It  was  indeed  permitted  by  the  law  to  bang  u 
man  on  a  tree,  but  only  after  he  had  been  put  to  death, 
(Deut.  xxi.  22,  23.)  Upon  this,  Maimonides,  quoted  by 
Ainsworth,  remarks  :  "  After  they  are  stoned  to  death,  they 
fasten  a  piece  of  timber  in  the  earth,  and  out  of  it  there 
crosseth  a  piece  of  wood  ;  then  they  tie  both  his  hands  one 
to  another,  and  hang  them  near  unto  the  setting  of  the 
sun."  The  form  of  the  cross  varied.  Sometimes  it  -was  in 
the  shape  of  the  letter  X-  This  was  called  cntx  decussata. 
Sometimes  it  was  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  T.  This  was 
called  entx  commwsa.  Sometimes  it  was  in  the  form  follow- 
ing: -J-.  This  was  called  crux  immissa.  Tradition  affirms 
that  the  cross  on  which  the  Lord  suffered  was  of  the  latter 
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kind;  and  early  paim ers  have  an  represented  it.1  The  up- 
right  post,  or  beam,  was  by  no  means  lofty,  generally  only 
bo  high  as  to  raise  the  person  a  few  inches  from  the  ground. 
Midway  upon  it  was  a  little  projection,  aedi-k,  upon  which 
the  person  sat,  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  might 
not  fall  upon  the  arms,  and  they  thus  be  torn  from  the 
nails.  The  arms  wore  sometimes  tied  with  cords,  perhaps 
to  prevent  this  pressure  upon  the  nails,  or  that  the  nailing 
might  be  the  more  easily  effected.  _  The  head  was  not 
fastened.  Whether  the  feet  were  generally  nailed,  has 
been  much  disputed.2  That  the  Lord's  feet  were  thus 
nailed,  may  be  inferred'  from  Luke  xxiv.  39,  40..  Ap- 
pearing to  the  Eleven  upon  the  evening  following  His 
resurrection,  He  said  to  them :  "  Behold  my  hands  and 
my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself;  handle  me  and  see,  for  a 
spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have.  And 
when  He  had  thus  spoken,  He  showed  them  His  hands  and 
His  feet."  This  showing  of  the  hands  and  feet  could  not 
be  simply  to  convince  them  that  His  body  was;  a  real  body, 
and  not  a  mere  phantasm  ;  but  had  also  the  end  to  convince 
them  of  His  identity.  "It  is  I  myself;  and  in  proof  of  this, 
look  at  the  prints  of  the  nails;  remaining  in  my  hands  and 
my  feet."  John  (xx.  20)  says,  "He  showed  unto  them 
His  hands  and  His  side."  From  both  narratives,  it  follows 
that  He  showed  them  the  wounds  in  His  hands,  His  side, 
and  His  feet.  That,  at  his  second  appearing  to  the  Eleven, 
lie  spake  to  Thomas  only  of  His  hands  and  His  side,  is 
to  be  explained  as  giving  all  the  proof  that  that  sceptical 
aposile  had  demanded,  (v,  9.5.)  Aiibrd  gives  a  little  diller-- 
ent  explanation:  "lie  probably  does  not  name  the  feet, 

1  ]  !oi:na:m,  ::~-l.  iiiv-o  Tiyiiiu-ns,  (iii.  i':'S,; ;'. :  j  :  1  I  Mien's  Clivislkn  leov.o^':'.- 
[iliy,  (Trans,  i.  a74,)  for  a  discussion  of  the  vtriocs  fon::s  of  the  cross. 

=  In  neg.,  see-  Paulna,  (llandbndi,  iii.  (!Ji!,'i  who  discusses  this  point  at 
great  length;  Winer,  i.  IS7 3 ;  ail'.,  Fricdlicb,  Iii;  Meyer  on  Matt,  xsvii,  35. 
Aiibrd,  "  out  always,  nor  perhaps  gcno:ul.;.-,  '.houiih  cciUim:y  not  scidosn." 
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merely  because  the  hands  and  side  would  more  naturally 
offer  themselves  to  his  examination  than  the  feet,  to  which 
he  mast  stoop."  That  the  feet  were  nailed,  has  been  the 
current  view  of  commentators.1 

It  lias  been  questioned  whether  the  feet  of  the  Lord 
were  separately  nailed,  or .  one  nail  was  used  for  both. 
According  to  Ilofmann,  most  of  the  painters  have  repre- 
sented the  feel,  an  lyhig  one  over  the  other,  and  both  pene- 
trated by  the  same  nail."  Didron  (Christian  Iconography) 
observes  :  "  Previous  to  the  thirteenth  century,  Christ  was 
attached  to  the  cross  by  three  or  four  nails  indifferently. 
After  the  thirteenth  century,  the  practice  of  putting  only 
three  nails  was  definitively  in  the  ascendant."  On  the 
other  hand,  early  tradition  speaks  of  four  nails.5  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  crown  of  thorns  remained  upon  His  head,  as 
represented  by  the  painters;  Mat  Shew  and  "Mark,  who  both 
speak  of  taking  off  the  purple  robe,  say  nothing  of  the 
soldiers  removing  the  crown  of  thorns. 

The  prayer,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do,"  given  only  by  Luke,  (xxiii.  S4,)  was  prob- 
ably spoken  while  the  soldiers  wore  nailing  him  to  the 
cross,  or  immediately  after.  It  doubtless  embraced  alL 
who  took  part  in  [.lis  crucifixion — not  only  the  soldiers,  who 
were  compelled  to  obey  the  orders  given  them,  but  the 
Jewish  priests  and  elders,  and  the  Tinman  governor — all 
who  had  caused  !.;is  sufferings.  The  garments  of  the  cru- 
cified belonged  to  the  soldiers  as  their  spoil.  After  the 
four  appointed  to  this  duty  had  divided  His  garments,  they 
sat  down  to  watch  the  body. 

It  was  customary  among  the  Romans  to  affix  to  the 
cross  an  inscription,  nrXos,  aiTta,  in  order  to  point  out  to 
all  the  nature  of  the  oil'enee.    Whether  it  was  borne  before 

I  Tholnck,  Btier,  Lauga,  Ebrarit,  Ewalil,  Olabanaan. 
'  &.■■:',  licwcrc-r,  Fried]  ie'i,  ArcbiUJ.  ]io,  note. 
■■'  ti.no  Winer,  i.  HITS;;  Sqip,  ti.  S;3;  Illicit,  :i-,a. 
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the  criminal,   or  upon  his  neck,  or  was  attached  to  the 

cros?,  is  uncertain  ;  but,  onreaeliing  the  place  of  execution, 
it  was  set;  up  over  his  head.  As  this  inscription  is  diiTer- 
onily  given  by  the  \.i vangelists,  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
it  was  differently  written  in  the  Greek,  Latin, and  Hebrew.' 
Pilate,  who  as  judge  prepared  the  inscription,  took  occa- 
sion to  gratify  his  scorn  of  the  .Tows,  who  had  so  thwarted 
him;  and  his  short  and"  decisive  answer,  when  he  was  re- 
quested by  them  to  change  it,  shows  the  bitterness  of  his 
resentment.  Jones  sees. in  this  a  providential  acknowledg- 
ment of  Jesus,  by  public-  authority,  as  King  of  the  Jews. 
Greswell  supposes  this  request  may  have  been  made  before 
the  arrival  at  Calvary. 


Friday,  15th  Nisan,  7th  April,  783.     a.  d.  30. 

While  lini-dm;  uyjoii   the   cross,  Ihe  miLLiuulcs,     J'att.  x.vvil.  '.jl'-ii. 
as.  they  passed   by,   roviled   find  derided  Him.     In     Mark  xv.  29-32. 
this  mockery  ii)chh.;h  jiricsls  amlserihes  and  chliirs,      Lithe  xxiii.  83-43. 
and  even  the   two  rjj-ilolT-ic-i-iji-i,  joined.     From  the 
cross,  beholdm;;  His  mother  standine;  ncav  by  ivit.h     John  xix.  25-27. 
John,  He  commends  him  to  Jicl-  as  [ioi-  son,  and  her 
to  him   11a  his  mother;  and  John   takes  her  to  his 

own   house,     Ihrkuoss  no'.v  overspreads    [he  laud     Matt,  xxvii.  40-311. 
I':iy.n  the  sixth    to  Die  r.iulh  hor.r,  and  during  Ibis.     Math;  xv.  33—1 1. 
period    He  sudors  in  silence.     Afterward  (hint  is     I.kxk  xxiii.  '14-40, 
given  Him,  and  after  He  had  drunk  Ho  commends     Jonx  xix.  2S-30. 
His  spirit  to  God,  and  dies.    At  this  moment  the 
veil  of  the  temple  is  rent,  the  ora'di  shakos,  the  roeks 
are  rent,  and  graves  opened.     The  centurion  bears 
witness  that  He  v.-a;  Ike  iron  of  <!od,  and  women,  of 
Galilee  go  home  smiling  their  breasts. 

The  place  of  crucifixion  being  near  the  city,  and  great 

multitudes  being  gathered  at  the  least,  it  was  natural  that 

1  SVe  1'earsiiii  c.-n  CieeJ,  an.  4;  A.  Clarke  on  .Mat!,  xxvii.  r.'i. 
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many  should  corac  to  look  upon  Him,  whom  all  knew  by 
reputation,  and  most  in  person.  From  the  time  of  the 
crucifixion  to  the  time  when  the  darkness  began,  sufficient 
time  elapsed  to  allow  His  enemies,  who  hastened  to  the 
spot,  to  bcliold  Him  upon  the  cross.  Matthew  (xxvii. 
30—14)  divides  those  who  reviled  rum  into  three  classes:  the 
rabble,  or  passers  by  ;  the  chief  priests,  elders,  and  scribes ; 
and  the  malefactors.'  (So  Mark  xv.  29-32.)  Luke  says, 
that  "  the  ruler.'  with  the  people  derided  iljm,"  which  im- 
plies that  the  rulers  began  the  mockery.  He  adds,  that 
the  soldiers  also  "  mocked  I  lira,  coming  to  Him,  and  offer- 
ing Him  vinegar."  Some,  as  Sticr,  would  identify  this 
with  the  offer  to  Him  of  the  mixed  wine  as  He  was  about 
to  be  nailed  to  the  cross;  some,  as  Lichtcnstein,  to  the 
giving  of  vinegar  just  before  His  death.  Most  probably, 
however,  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  these,  and  refers  to 
something  done  a  little  before  the  darkness  began  ;  perhaps, 
as  the  soldiers  were  eating  their  dinner  near  the  cross.1 
The  vinegar  was  doubtless  the  sour  wine,  or  posca,  which 
they  usually  drank.  Their  offer-:,  were  in  derision,  no  wine 
being  actually  given. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  both  of  the  malefactors  reviled 
Him,  or  but  one.  Matthew  and  Hark  speak  of  both;  Luke 
of  but  one.  According  to  some,  both  joined  at  first  in  the 
general  derision  ;  but,  beholding  the  godlike  patience  and 
forbearance  of  Jesus,  and  knowing  on  what  grounds  He 
was  condemned,  one  repents,  and  begins  to  reprove  his 
more  wicked  companion.0  The  obvious  objeel  ion,  however, 
to  this  is,  that  the  first  act  of  one  so  converted  could 
scarcely  be  to  reprove  in  another  what  he  had  but  a  few 
moments  before  been  guilty  of  himself.  This,  perhaps,  is 
more  plausible  than  sound.  Most,  after  Augustine,  sup- 
pose that  Matthew  and  Mark  speak   in  general  terms  of 

'  Qreslrell,  Alford.  «  So,  early,  many;  recently,  Lange. 
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them,  as  a  class  of  persons  that  joined  in  deriding  Jesus,  but 
without  meaning  to  say  that  both  actually  derided  Him.1 
At  what  time  the  words  were  spoken  by  the  Lord  to  the 
penitent  thief,  wo  arc  not  told.  Most  place  them  before 
His  words  to  His  mother  and  to  John,  (John  six.  25-27.) s 
They  were  thus  the  second  words  spoken  from  the  cross. 

We  cannot  determine  whether  the  mother  of  Jesus,  or 
any  of  the  women  that  followed  Ilim  from  Galilee,  or  any 
of  the  apostles,  were  present  at  the  time  He  was  nailed  to 
the  cross  ;  but  if  not  there,  some  of  them  soon  after  came, 
doubtless  hoping  to  comfort  Him  by  their  presence.  For  a 
time,  they  would  naturally  stand  at  a  distance,  till  the  first 
outbreaks  of  auger  and  mockery  were  past,  and  His  chief 
enemies,  satiated  with  the  spectacle,  had  withdrawn.  The 
statement  of  the  Synoptic.  (Matt,  xxvii.  55,  56  ;  Mark  xy. 
40,  41 ;  Luke  xxiii,  40,)  that  His  acquaintance  and  the 
women  that  followed  Him  from  Galilee  stood  afar  off, 
seems  to  refer  to  a  later  period,  and  after  the.  darkness;  per- 
haps, to  the  moment  of  His  death.  The  incident  narrated 
by  John  may  thus  have  been  a  little  before  the  darkness 
began;  and  sifter  this  the  disciples,  terrified  by  it  and  the 
signs  that  attended  Tils  death,  did  not  dare- approach  the 
cross.  Krafft,  however,  (150,)  supposes  that  it  was  after 
the  darkness  that  His  mother  and  John,  with  the  other 
women,  approached  Him,  and  that  the  Synoptists  refer  to 
an  earlier  period. 

According  to  many,  John  at  once  took  Mary  to  his 
home,  or  the  house  he  was  occupying  during  the  feast; 
for  it  does  not  appear  otherwise  that  he  had  any  house  in 
Jerusalem  of  his  own.'     A  confirmation  of  this  is  found  in 


1  Ebraro\  Dn.  Coa'si,  Lichiciislcm,  Meyer  finds  tn-o  trcLiitians ;  ami.  Al- 
foiil,  that  .Mutiluw  urn!  Tiinrfc  retii.ii't  n'-ori'  jji'-;:cv.ii:y  una  luis  liccurulcly  than 
Luke.     For  a  B-LaUun;nt-  of  rain'oiii,  tee  Bynaeus,  iii.  36?. 

s  Ebrard,  Sticr,  Da  Costa,  Greawell. 

1  Townsovi,  U :i.:i v.-(:,!,  >Ai;-,  Y.<H-er. 
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the  fact  that,  the  Synoptists  do  not  mention  her  name 
among  those  that  beheld  afar  off  at  the  hour  of  His  death. 
It  has,  therefore,  "been  inferred  that  Jesus,  in  his  compas- 
sion, would  spare  her  the  pain  of  seeing  His  dying  agonies, 
and  so  provides  that  she  be  taken  away.'  But  it  may  he 
questioned  whether  the  words,  "  And  from  that  hour  that 
disciple  took  her  unto  his  own  house,1'  mean  any  more 
than  that  ever  after  this  she  was  a  member  of  John's 
household,  and  was  treated  by  him  as  a  mother.3  But  if 
John  then  led  Maiy  away  from  the  place  of  crucifixion,  he 
must  afterward  have  returned,  as  he  declares  himself  to 
have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  piercing  of  the  side,  and 
the  flowing  out  of  the  blood  and  water,  (xsx.  33.)  Whether 
ho  was  the  only  apostlo  present  at  the  Lord's  death,  is 
matter  of  conjecture.  This  is  supposed  by  Stief  ;  but  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  others,  if  not  (hiring  to  approach 
near,  should  not  have  looked  on  from  a  distance. 

That  the  darkness  was  no  natural,  darkening  of  the  sun, 
but  n  supernatural  event,  is  recognized  by  all  who  do  not 
wholly  deny  the  supernatural  element  in  the  Gospel  nar- 
ratives. The  attempt  to  bring  it  into  connection  with  the 
eclipse  mentioned  by  1'lilegou  of  Tralles,  has  been  already 
mentioned  ;  and  that  it.  could  have  been  caused  in  such  a 
way  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  it  was  then  full  moon. 
The  attempt  of  Seyfiarth  to  show  that  the  Jews- might  then 
have  kept  the  Passover  on  the  25th  iJdareh,  finds  no  de- 
fenders.3 Some,  however,  would  connect  it  with  the  earth- 
quake, and  explain1  it  as  the  deep  gloom  that  not.  unire- 
quenl.ly  precedes  such  convulsions  of  nature.1  But  this 
supposes  that  the  earthquake  was  a  mere  natural  event, 
whereas  this  also  was  plainly  extraordinary.  The  darkness 
began  at  the  sixth  hour,  or  twelve  a.  jr.,  and  continued  till 
the  ninth,  or  three  p.  m.     The  forms  of  expression,  "  over 
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all.  the  land,"  -n-aow  rqv  -pp;  (Matthew,)  "  over  the  whole 
land,"  oa>;i<  '-ijv  yjjK,  (Mark  and  Luke,)  do  not  determine  how 
far  the  darkness  extended.  Many  would  confine  it  to  the 
land  of  Judea,  as  our  version  does,  except  in  Luke,  where 
it  is  rendered,  "  over  all  the  earth."  '  If,  however,  it  ex- 
tended "beyond  Judea,,  the  phrase  "  whole  earth  "  need  not 
be  taken  in  its  most  literal  sense,  hut  is  to  he  regarded  as 
a  general  expression,  embracing  the  countries  adjacent." 
Some,  however,  "would  extend  it  over  all  that  part  of  the 
earth  on  which  the  sun  was  then  shining.3 

That  during  this  period  of  darkness  many  of  the  by- 
standers should  have  left  the  place  of  crucifixion  and  re- 
turned to  the  city,  is  probable,  though  not  stated,  Stier, 
however,  affirms,  "  No  man  dares  to  go  away,  all  are  laid 
under  a  spell;  others,  r.alhcr,  are  ftttraeS.ed  to  tlie  place." 
But  when  we  consider  that  the  Lord's  enemies  would 
naturally  construe  this  darkness  as  a  t,)<::n  of  God's  anger 
against  Him,  if  they  gave  it  any  supernatural  character, 
any  such  fear  can  scarce  lie  nttnbiit.ed  to  them;  nor  does  it 
appear  in  their  subsequent  conduct.  That  some  of  the 
spectators  remained,  appears  from  Matthew's  words,  (xxvii. 
47,)  that  there  were  some  standing  there  when  He  called 
for  Blias.  (See  also  Luke  xxiii.  48.)  It  is  probable,  though 
not  explicitly  stated,  that  the  darkness  dispersed  a  few 
moments  before  tho  Lord's  death,  and  that  the  returning 
light  emboldened  His  enemies  to  renew  their  mockeries.4 

Tho  cry  of  Jesus,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me  ?  »  was  about  the  ninth  hour  ;  either  a  little 
before  the  cessation  of  the  darkness,6  or  just  after  its  cessa- 
tion.'    So  far  as  appears,  during  the  three  hours  of  gloom, 

1  Po  Ebrard,  Olsh.tusan,  A.  Clarke ;  >7ono«,  who  reiki's  it,  "  over  the 
whole  couutiy." 

5  Meyer,  Lange. 

:l  So  A I 'on  I,  v.lin  mutes  111?  fun  (■!'  Ihe  (larkm:?:;  r.l  ,!si-u~L-.le;r:i  all  Hint  ii.ts 
Evangclisls  testily  to  as  within  thSir  persona.!  knowledge. 

*  Stier;  Lichtenstein.  .  s  Stier,  Ellieott.  E  Gre^vell. 
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the  Lord  was  silent,  and  doubtless  all  were  silent  around 
Him.  But  by  whom  were  His  words  understood,  as  a  call 
for  Elias  ?  From  the  similarity  of  sound,  the  Roman  sol- 
dier.-! mis'lit  him:  so  misunderstood  Him;  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  they  knew  much  of  the  current  Jewish  ex- 
pectations respect  in  g  El  ias  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah. 
Lightfoot  explains  it,  that  tho  word  "  Eli "  is  not  properly 
Syriae,  and  thus  was  strange  to  the  Syrian  ear,  and  de- 
ceived the  standers  by.  But  such  a  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  the  Jews,  whether  they  were  from  Judea  or 
from  other  lands,  is  not  easily  credible.  Some,  however, 
affirm  that  the  Jews,  terrified  by  the  darkness,  now  began 
to  fear  that  the  day  of  God's  judgment  was  actually  at 
hand;  and,  in  their  superstitions  terror,  naturally  inter- 
preted Christ's  words  as  a  call  for  him,  the  prophet,  whoso 
coming  was  closely  connected  in  their  minds  with  the  great 
day  of  God.1  But  this  is  not  consistent  with  what  follows. 
The  general  view,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the  right  one, 
that  they  wilfully  perverted  II is  meaning,  and  made  the 
cry  of  distress  an  occasion  of  new  insult  and  ridicule.1 

In  immediate  connection  with  the  words  of  the  by- 
standers, "  this  man  ealleth  for  Elias,"  one  of  them  is  said 
by  Matthew  and  Mark  to  ran  and,  taking  a  sponge  and 
filling  it  with  vinegar,  to  give  Him  to  drink.  This  act, 
which  in  those  Evangelists  seems  unexplained,  may  have 
followed  from  His  words,  whieh  are  recorded  only  by 
John,  (xix.  28,)  "I  thirst."  We  may  thus  arrange  the 
events:  Immediately  after  His  exclamation,  "My  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  "  He  adds,  "  I  thirst."  One 
of  those  present,  perhaps  a  soldier,  perhaps  a  spectator, 
moved  by  a  sudden  feeling  of  compassion,  prepares  the 
vinegar,  which  was  at  hand,  and  makes  ready  to  give  Him 
to  drink.    Whilst  doing  this,  the  others  call  upon  him  to 
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wait  a  little,  that  thcymighi  see  whether  E'.ias  would  come 
to  save  Him,  (Matt,  xxvii.  49.)  He,  however,  gives  Jesus 
the  drink,  and  then,,  having  satisfied  his  compassionate  im- 
pulse, mockingly  adds,  "Let  alone,  now  we  will  wait  for 
Mas,"  {Mark  xv.  36.)  Thus  the  words  of  Matthew  will  be 
those  of  the  spectators  ;  those  of  Mark,  the  words  of  the 
giver  of  the  drink.  John  (xix:.  20)  omits  this  mockery, 
and  merely  say:;,  in  general  terms,  "  they  filled  a  sponge 
with  vinegar,"  &c.  Luke  (xxiii.  30)  may  be  referred  to 
earlier  mockeries.' 

After  Jestts  had  received  the  vinegar,  Ho  cried  out 
with  a  loud  voice,  "It  is  finished."  The  Evangelist  adds, 
"And  He  bowed  IJis  head,  and  gave  up  the  ghost,"  (John 
xix.  30.)  Luke  (xxiii.  46)  narrates  that  "When  He  had 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  He  said,  Father,  into  Thy  bands  J 
commend  my  spirit :  and  having  -aid  thus,  Lie  gave  up  the 
ghost."  ,  Matthew  and  Mark  both  mention  that  He  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  but  do  not  relate  what  He  said.  There 
canoe  little  doubt  that  His  words  given  by  John,  "It  is 
finished,"  were  spoken  before  those  given  by  Luke, 
"Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit."2  Having 
taken  the  vinegar,  which  gave  Him  a  momentary  relief 
from  His  thirst,  He  say:=J  fcdmg  that  the  end  was  at  hand, 
"  It  is  finished."  He  now  turns  to  God,  and,  addressing  to 
Him  His  dying  prayer,  boivp*  His  head  and  dies. 

The  order  of  the  words  spoken  by  our  Lord  from  the 
cross  may  be  thus  given  : — Before  the  darkness :  1st,  His 
prayer  for  His  enemies,  2d.  His  promise  to  the  penitent 
thief.  3d.  His.  charge  to  II?:!  mother  and  to  John.  During 
the  darkness :  4th.  His  cry  of  distress  to  God.    After  the 

1  See  Stier,  Viii.  14-13;  Alexander  m  loco.  As  to  theldndofdrink  given 
Him,  and  the  motive  with  wIlli:!i  it  was  idvuts,  s,e«  \  ariiius  supiiosilii.'tis  in 
Bynaous,  iii.  423.  As  to  the  liyssi'p  bi;i;v;h  on  which  the  sjiongs  ivas  puf, 
see  Royle,  Jour.  Sac.  Lit.,  Oct.  1849. 

5  Meyer,  Stier,  Da  Costa,  Altbrd. 
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darkness:  5th.  His  exclamation,  "I  thirst."  6th.  His  de- 
claration, that  "It  is  finished."  7th.  The  final  commenda- 
tion of  Ilia  spirit  to  God.1  Ebrard  would  thus  arrange  the 
first  three:  1st.  His  prayer  for  Ilk  enemies.  2d.  His  charge 
to  His  mother  and  John.  3d.  His  promise  to  the  penitent 
thief.  KraSt's  order  is  as  follows :  1st.  His  prayer  for  His 
enemies.  2d.  .Mis  promise  to  the  penitent  thief.  3d.  His 
cry  of  distress  to  God.  4th.  His  charge  to  His  mother  and 
John.  5th.  His  exclamation,  "I  thirst."  6th.  "It  is  fin- 
ished."    7th.  Commendation  of  His  ;;;>ivit  to  God. 

The  iniaktngof  the  earth,  and  the  rending  of.  the  veil  of 
the  temple  and  of  the  rocks,  appear  from.  Matthew  and 
Mark  to  have  "been  at.,  the  same  instant  as  His  death.  Luke, 
(xxiii.  45,)  who  mentions  only  the  rending  of  the  veil,  speaks 
as  if  it  took  place  when  the  sun  was  darkened ;  hut  his  Ian* 
^uage  is  geneva!.  Meyer's  interpretation  of  the  statement 
that  "there  was  a  darkness  over  all  the  earth  until  the  ninth 
hour,"  as  denoting  only  a  partial  obscuration  of  the  sun, 
hut  that  at  the  ninth  hour  it  "  was  darkened  "  and  wholly 
disappeared  from  sight;  and  that  at  the  same  moment  the 
veil  of  the  temple  was  rent,  has  little  substantial,  in  its  favor. 
Darkness,  in  which  the  sun  wa.-;  still  visible,  could  scarcely 
be  so  called.  The  first  statement,  v.  44,  is  the  effect ;  the 
second,  v.  45,  the  cause.1  Perhaps  the  darkness  may  have 
deepened  in  intensity  to  its  close.  That  the  rending  of  the 
veil  could  not  be  ascribed  to  .an  earthquake,  however  vio- 
lent, is  apparent.  There  were  two  veils,  one  before  the 
holy  and  one  before  the  most  holy  place,  (Exod.  xxvi.  31- 
36.)     It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  latter  is  here  meant. 

The  account  given  by  Matthew  only  (xxvii.  52,  53)  of 
the  opening  of  the  graves  and  appearing  of  many  bodies  of 
the  saints,  some,  as  Norton,  have  rejected  as  an  interpola- 
tion. There  is,  however,  no  doubt  as  to  the  gei 


1  Sticr,  Grwvell,  and  many.  ■  Oostozce  in  loco. 
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the  text.  The  graves  seem  to  have  been  those  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  ■  of  Jerusalem.  That  these  who  arose 
are  called  "  saints, "  aywi,  does  not  determine  who  are 
meant;  whether  some  who  had  died  recently,  perhaps  since 
Christ  began  His  ministry,  or  some  who  died  long  before, 
and  had  been  buried  there,  perhaps  patriarchs  and  proph- 
ets. From  the  fact  that  they  appeared  to  many,  the  pre- 
sumption is,  that  they  had  not  long  been  dead,  and  thus 
were  recognized  by  those  to  whom  they  appeared.  That 
their  resurrection  was  after  Christ's  resurrection,  although 
the  opening  of  their  tombs  was  sit  His  death,  best  harmo- 
nizes with  the  scope  of  the  narrative.  This,  however,  is 
questioned  by  "VI ever,  who  supposes  the  Evangelists  to  say 
that  they  came  oat  of  the  graves  at  His  death,  but  did  not 
enter  the  holy  city  till  after  His  resurrection.1  After  He 
had  arisen,  they  appeared  openly,  their  resurrection  thus 
giving  force  and  meaning  to  His.  But  it  was  the  Lord';; 
rosm-reelion,  not  death,  that  opened  the  gates  of  Hades, 
Dying,  the  rocks  wore  rent  and  the  doors  of  the  sepulchres 
were  opened;  but,  rising,  He  gave  life  to  the  dead.5  Da 
Costa  (429)  places,  however,  the  opening  of  the  graves 
also  subsequent  to  the  resurrection.  Whether  those  thus 
raised  were  raised  in  the  immortal  and  incorruptible  body. 
and  soon  ascended  to  heaven  ;  or  whether,  like  others,  they 
died  again,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  In  favor  of 
the  former  is  the  language,  they  "  appeared  unto  many," 
evztJMvitr&rjarav  ttoXXois  ;  which  implies  that  they,  like  the  Lord 
Himself,  after  His  resurrection,  were  not  seen  by  all,  hut 
only  by  those  to  whom  they  wished  to  manifest  them- 
selves.3 

The  impression  made  upon  the    centurion  by  all  the 

1  So  Byisaens. 

=  Calvin,  Lighuooi,  Wb;i)w,  A.  Clarke,  C:ilmet,  Gresivell,  Erafll,  Ebrard, 
1!  on  gal,  Alford. 

»  Fur  early  opinions,  see  Cab  net,  trn:iU:-.i,;v.l  its  Journal  San.  Lit.  lSiS, 
vol.  i.     See  also  Lanbior,  is.  325;  Sapp,  vi.  401. 
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wonderful  events  iicco-rrijiimi-int?  the  Loid's  death,  was  such 
that  he  openly  testified  his  conviction,  as  <>ivon  by  Matthew 
and  Mark,  that  Jesus  was  "  the  (a)  Son  of  God ; "  as  given 
by  Luke,  "  Certainly,  this  was  a  righteous  man."  The  lat- 
ter words  are  explained  by  Aiford  thus  :  "Truly,  this  man 
was  truthful;"  that  is,  II  e  had  asserted  Himself  to  be,  and 
He  was,  the  Son  of  .God.  Thus  the  expressions  of  the 
1  Evangelists  arc  made  identical.  More  probably  He  ut- 
tered at  different  times  both  expressions. 


Friday,  15th  Nisan,  7th  Afeil,  783.     a.  d.  30. 

Soon  after  the  Lord's  death,  the  chief  priests  carae    John  xix.  31-37. 

to  Pi'iito,  rcijuraaiijr  that  the  boaios  might  betaken 
down  before  sunset,  beoarise  the  next  day  was  the 

Sabbath.     Obtaining  their  mine^t,  the  legs  of  the  two 

malefactor;*  are  broken  to  hasten  their  deatii  ;   but  .To- 

^L!s,  b:?m.a;  found  already  dead,  is  pierced  with  a  spear 

iii  tbo  eide.     At  i',\U  time,  Joseph  of  Arimathea  a;oes     M,m,  >;? 

;c>  I'Uate,  and  Jr.Liiiiiiii:;.'  him   thai-  .icwi^  v,-;r=  already     John  xi: 

dead,  asks  His  body  for  burial ;  raid  Pilate,  aft  or  satis-     Mask  -v 

lying  himself  that  lie  was   actually  dead,  orders  the     Lttke  s: 

body  to  bo  ;;iven  him.     Aided  by  Xieodcm^,  Joseph 

took  the 'body,  and  Mindiiif;  it   in  linen  elollis  with 

spices,. laid  it  in  his  oisn  sepulchre,  in  a  garden  near 

the  cross;  and  shut,  up  the  iepirchrc.     Some  women    Luke  x: 

lahe'd  ii"u-:ii  lie  ivi'.s  laid,  and,  it' urn  in;;  home,  pre-     Matt,  ssiii,  01. 

pared  spices  and  omiraoi'is,  that   they  mialit  embalm     JIakk  sv.  4T. 

iiim  after  ih;.'  i-abbalh  was  pn-t.     Darjig  the  Sabbath 

the  council  ebtak".-  pcnriKittoii  b-or.i  Pika.e  to  ?eal  up    ?,Li  ■:■■;■.  xxvii,  02-00. 

the  i-cpidehre  and  to  place  a  v.-akh,  lent  the  disciples 

■hotdd  steal  the  body. 


:vii.  lif-fil). 
^.' 86-12. 

r.  42-46. 

Lili.il!-  01. 


;.  5fi,  5i.i. 


It  was  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to  pen  nit  the  body  to 
remain  on  the  cross  till  it-  was  consumed  by  the  birds  and 
beasts,  or  wasted  by  corruption.1    But  it  was  an  express 


i  Pearson  on  Creed,  ai 
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command  of  the  law,  (Deut.  xxi.  23,)  that  the  body  should 
not  remain  all  night,  upon  (ho  tree,  but  must  he  taken  down 
and  buried  the  same  day.1  Aside  from  this  command  of 
the  law,  it  was  probably  though!,  desirable  by  the  rulers, 
that  the  body  of  Jesus  should  be,  as  early  as  possible, 
removed  from  public-  sight.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the 
Jews  who  came  to  I'ilaU:  knew  that  He  was  aetiial.lv-  dead; 
but  their  request  that  the  legs  of  the  crucified  might  be 
broken,  implies  that  they  did  not.  If  so,  they  must  have 
come  to  Pilate  about  three  r.  ic,  or  a  little  before  His  death. 
If,  however,  they  did  know  that  He  was  dead,  as  is  not  im- 
probable from  the  marked,  eireumst.a aces  that;  attended  the 
act  of  dissolution,  their  request  had  reference  to  the  two 
malefactors,  who  were  still  living ;  and  perhaps  also  was  de- 
signed to  make  the  death  of  Jesus  certain.1  That  the  natural 
effect  of  the  breaking  of  their  logs  would  be  to  hasten  death 
is  plain,  and  this  was  the  end  the  Jews  sought.  Usually 
the  Romans  did  not  in  .  this,  or  any  other  way  hasten  it; 
though  sometimes  the  crucified  were  subjected  to  personal 
injuries,  as  pounding  with  hammers  or  breaking  of  limbs,  in 
order  to  increase  their  sufferings.  The  term  vr>'.i ''/'.- v. ■<,-.-',. 
though  literally-  applicable  only  to  the  breaking  of  the  legs, 
and  which  sometimes  constituted  a  separate  punishment, 
seems  to  have  been  applied  to  various  other  acts,  which 
tended  to  increase  the  pain,  and  so  to '  shorten  life;  and 
may  have  included  the  use  of  the  spear.  The  Jews  wished 
not  to  increa.se  their  sufferings,  but  to  hasten  death  ;  and 
we  may  well  suppose  that  the  soldiers  were  directed,  if 
the  breaking1  of  (lie  leg:;  should  nut-  prove  sa  fife  lent,  to  use 
Other  means.3  Whether,  in  addition  to  the  breaking  of  the 
legs  of  the  two  malefactors,  other  violent,  menus  were  used, 
is  not  certain  ;  but  the  narrative,  does  not  imply  it. 

The  object  of  piercing  the  Lord's  side  was  not  so  much 

i  Josoplms,  War,  4.  o.  S ;  Josl.  s.  £11.  *  So  Meyer. 

3  Friertlieb,  Archaol.  164. 
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to  cause  death  as  lo  make  sure  that  He  was  already  dead. 
Which  side  was  pierced,  is  not  said ;  and  the  painters,  as 
well  as  commentators,  have  Leon  divided  .in  opinion  :  most, 
however,  suppose  tlio  lea  side.  With  what  intent  does  the 
apostle  mention  the  flowing  out  of  the  blood  and  water? 
Does  he  mention  it  as  a  simple  physiological  fact,  and  in 
proof  of  the  Lord's  death ;  ov  as  a  supernatural  event,  to 
which  some  special  significance  is  to  bo  attached  ?  As  this 
point  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  question  respect- 
ing the  physical  cause  of  the  Lord's  death,  it  deserves  our 
consideration. 

Lying  at  tho  basis  of  a! I  inquiries  respecting  the  Lord's 
death,  physiologically  regarded,  is  the  question  whether  He 
died  as  other  crucified  persons  died,  death  being  the  nat- 
ural consequence  of  His  physical  Bufferings;  or  whether 
no  gave  up  His  life  by  an  immediate  act  of  His  own  will, 
or  by  an  immediate  act  of  His  Father  in  answer  to  His 
prayer.  The  latter  opinion  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
early  Church,  though  by  no  means  universally.1  Of  recent 
writers  may  be  mentioned  Tholuck  :  hl  By  an  act  of  power 
the  Redeemer  actually  separated  His  spirit  -from  His  body, 
and  placed  it,  .as  a  deposit,  in  His  Father's  keeping."  Al- 
ford:  " It  was  His  own  act, — 'no  feeling  tho  approach  of 
death,' as  some,  not  apprehending  the  matter,  have  com- 
mented, but  a  determined  delivering  up  of  His  spirit  to  the 
Father."  Stier :  "  He  dies,  as  the  act  of  His  will,  in  full 
vigor  of  life."  2  If  this  opinion  bo  correct,  and  Jesus  died 
by  His  own  act,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  can  be  said 
that  He  was  slain  by  the  Jews.  His  death  was  in  conse- 
quence of  His  own  volition,  and  not  of  any  sufferings  in- 
flicted upon  Kim  by  His  enemies.  Yfe  therefore  conclude, 
that  though  He  voluntarily  gave  Himself  to  death,  and  sub- 
mitted to  be  nailed  to  tho  cross,  yet  that  death  came  to 
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Him  as  to  the  two  malefactors,  naturally,  ■  not  supernatu- 
rally;  and  was  the  consequence  of  His  physical  sufferings, 
aggravated  by  mental  distress.1 

Many,  however,  have  found  difficulty  in  explaining,  in 
this  way,  the  quickness  of  the  Lord's  death.  lie  was  not 
upon  the  cross,  at  tho  longest,  more  than  six  hours ;  while 
it  is  well  known  that  the  groat  majority  of  the  crucified 
live  at  least  twelve  hours ;  many,  one  or  two  days ;  and 
some,  three  or  four  days.  But  there  seems  no  valid  reason 
why  we  may  not  attribute  this  speedy  decease  to  the  great 
physical  weakness  caused  hy  His  previous  bodily  and  men- 
tal sufferings,  superadded  to  tho  ordinary  agonies  of  cruci- 
fixion. That  those  sufferings  were  most  intense  we  know 
from  the  account  given  of  tho  hour  passed  at  Gcthscmane; 
and  that  the  Lord,  already  exhausted  by  His  great  spirit- 
ual conflicts  with  (.he  power  of  darkness,  by  the  excitement 
and  fatigue  of  that  awful  night,  and  by  tho  scourging 
inflicted  upon  Him,  should  have  died  so  much  sooner  than 
was  usually  the  case,  can  excite  no  surprise.  Nor  do  tho 
objections  of  Stroud,  based  upon  tho  natural  vigor  and 
health  fulness  of  the  Lord's  body;  the  short  duration  of  His 
mental  agony  in  the  garden  ;  and  tho  proof  of  unabated 
physical  strength  shown  by  the  loudness  of  voice  with 
which  ITe  uttered  liis  last  words  upon  the  cross,  seem  of 
much  weight.' 

Those  who  regard  tho  Lord's  death  as  a  natural  event, 
yet  ono  whose  quick  consummation  is  not  adequately  ex- 
plained by  the  pains  attendant  upon  His  crucifixion,  are 
forced  to  give  another  explanation.  Of  these,  several  have 
been  presented.  One  is  that  of  Stroud,  that  the  immediate 
physical  cause  was  rupture  of  tho  heart,  caused  by  the 
great   mental  suffering  Ho    endured,    (pp.    74    and   143.) 

1  So,  in  suhstiincc,  Pours.™.  [Sloomlidd,  Slvond,  Ellicott, 
■  As  to  the  pains  of  <jruo!Lsi:ni,  and  their  uuicral  i-liteta  in  iii:st.!-cyr.!L; 
Ilia,  aoo  JUristo  in  Fii.-iili.iU.  Arriiiiol.  155. 
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Another,  that  attributes  His  death  to  the  piercing  of  the 
spear,  is  so  directly  at  variance  with  the  evangelical  nar- 
rative, that  it  may  be  at  once  dismissed,  (John  xix.  00  and 
33.)  As  the  incident  of  the  flowing  of  the  blood  and  water 
from  His  side  furnishes  the  chief  ground  npon  which 
Stroud  rests  his  explanation,  we  turn  to  its  considera- 
tion. 

The  first  question  that  arises  is,  does  the  Evangelist  nar- 
rate here  a  natural  or  a  supernatural  event?  That  he  at- 
tached some  special  importance  to  It,  is  apparent  from. His 
words,  (v.  35,)  which  seems  to  refer  chiefly  to  it,1  though 
the  reference  may  bo  to  all  related,  vs.  32-34.  Common- 
tutors  are  by  no  means  agreed  in  opinion.2 

If  the  former  view  be  correct,  and  the  flowing  of  the 
blood  and.  water  was  without  any  miraculous  .features,  why 
is  it  here  mentioned  ?  Some  reply,  to  prove  the  reality  of 
the  Lord's  body  as  against  the  Docetre."  But  the  reality 
of  His  body  had  been  proved,  in  a  thousand  ways,  during 
His  life ;  and  if  His  body,  sensible  to  touch  and  sight,  was 
a  pit  ant  asm,  e:o  might  much  more  easily  be  this  seeming 
blood  and  water.  According  to  Alford,  it  was  to  show 
that  the  Lord's  body  was  a  real  body,  and  underwent  real 
death,  "not  so  much  by  the  phenomenon  of  the  water  and 
blood,  as  by  the  infliction  of  such  a  wound."  But  the 
Evangelist  had  distinctly  slated  that  Jesus  was  dead  before 
this  wound  was  inflicted  ;  and  none  of  the  other  Evangelists 
mention  the  piercing,  though  al!  speak  of  His  death.  But, 
granting- this  lo  be  the  intention  of  St.  John,  liow  is  the 
reality  of  His  death  thus  shown  ?     Arc  proper  blood  and 

1  So  Meyer. 

■'  On  the  one  sliii'  iiiEy  be  jiienlio^ed  Cuiviri,  itIi'i  sii.vs,  j'':"-\'-  -::; 

/!■■'■■  .Z-'.vvr.1.1"^- ;  .V.,  IJ-.H.-j.  T^''l^ol:.  JJjrsrn!.  Kv/eJ'I,  Al- 
fonj ;  on  the  other,  Li^hl.iiiol,  lieniic],  Ciivsivtll,  l.iilli^rril.,  Mcior. 

1  Si)  Co'.oi'id^e  hi  Snoinl ;  "  The  eii'u-ii:!!  »:mv,-i:il  &.•:  human  nature.  li 
n-us  lval  bloed.  rain^^eil  of  !v:;;);li  :;n>l  iTii;»:i:::e::u;r.!,  :i;-,ii  not  a  nine  celes- 
tial ichor,  as  the  I'hiuitasmatists  allege." 
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water  here  meant,  «</««  y/wf!  ,;<:  '<w«,  muffins  purus  et 
verus,  as  said  by  Bengel  ?  No,  for  this  would  remove  it 
into  the  region  of  the  supernatural.  Have  we,  then,  in 
these  terms,  merely  a  hendiadys  for  reddish  lymph,  or 
bloody  water?  This  is  inadmissible.  Does  the  apostle; 
then  mean  blood  that,  had  decomposed,  and  was  thus  re- 
solved into  erussamontum  and  serum,  or  the  thiol;  red  part 
of  the  blood  and  the  aqueous  transparent;  part?  This  is 
the  view  taken  by  many ;  audit  is  said  that  we  have  in  this, 
conclusive  proof  not  only  of  His  death,  but  that  He  had 
also  been  some  time  dead,  since  the  Wood  had  begun  to  de- 
compose. Thus  jSTeandcr  says :  'L I  must  believe  that  John, 
as  an  eye-witness,  meant  to  prove  that  Christ  was  really 
dead  from  the  nature  of  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the 
wound." 

Admitting,  for  the  moment,  that  the  blood  and  water 
were  the  constituent  parts  of  blood  now  decomposed, 
whence  came  they?  According  to  Stroud,  from  the  peri- 
cardium, into  which,  through  the  rupture  of  the  heart, 
there  was  a  groat  effusion  of  blood,  and  which  was  there 
decomposed.  The  pericardium,  being  pierced  by  the  spear, 
it  flowed  in  crassamentum  and  serum,  "a  full  stream  of 
clear  watery  liquid,  intermixed  with  clotted  blood,  exactly 
corresponding  to  the  clause  of  the  sacred  narrative." 
Ebrard  (563)  supposes  it  to  have  been  extravasated  blood, 
that,  flowing  into  some  of  the  internal  cavities  of  the  chest, 
there  decomposed,  and  these  cavities  being  opened  by  the 
spear,  the  constituent  parts  made  their  escape. 

Against  all  these  explanations  which  are  based  upon 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  aside  from  the  physiolngi. 
cal  objections  to  which  they  are  open,  wo  find  an  invinci- 
ble difficulty  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  that  God  would 
not  suffer  His  Holy  One  to  see  corruption ;  and  in  the 
declaration  of  St.  Peter,  that  "His  flesh  did  not  see  cor- 
ruption." His  body  was  not  to  see  corruption ;  or,  in  other 
24 
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words,  the  usual  processes  of  decay  were  not-  to  commence 
in  it.  Decomposition  of  the  blood  can  scarcely  be  consid- 
ered as  other  than  the  initial  step  of  corruption.  The  full 
separation  of  His  soul  and  1  Us  body  must  take  place  ;  but, 
after  this,  he  "that  had  the  power  of  death"  had -no  more 
power  over  the  Holy  One. 

The  explanations  of  the  Gri'mers  and  of  the  Bartholincs' 
are  free  from  this  difficulty,  since  they  do  not  affirm  a 
coagulation  of  the  blood,  The  former  suppose  that  both 
pericardium  and  heart  were  pierced  by  the  spear  ;  and  that 
from  the  former  came  the  water,  and  from  the  latter  the 
blood.  The  statement  of  the  elder  Gruner,  that  "the  peri- 
cardium is  full  of  water  when  a  person  dies  after  extreme 
anxiety,"  docs  not  seem  to  be  sustained  by  facts.  That 
thero  must  have  been  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  as 
well  as  of  blood  flowing  forth,  appears  from  the  fact  that 
the  apostle,  standing  doubtless  at  some  distance  from  the 
cross,  was  able  to  distinguish  them.  It  is  in  a  high  degree 
improbable  that  any  such  quantity  of  serum  should  have 
been  found  in  the  pericardium  as  to  he  visible  to  .him.  It 
is  also  difficult  to  explain,  in  this  way,  the  flowing  of  the 
blood,  since  the  heart  of  a  dead  person  is  usually  emptied 
of  its  blood ;  or,  if  any  remains,  it  would  flow  very  slowly : 
and  to  say  that  Jesus  was  not  wholly  dead  when  pierced 
with  the  spear,  is  contrary  to  the  sacred  narrative. 

The  second  explanation,  that  of  the  Bartholincs,  sup- 
poses that  the  water  and  blood  came  from  one  or  both  of 
the  pleural  sacs.  It  is  said  that,  during  the  sufferings  of 
crucifixion,  a  bloody  serum  was  effused  in  these  sacs,  from 
which,  when  pierced  by  the  spear,  it  flowed  out.  But  aside 
from  the  fact  that  such  an  effusion  of  bloody  serum  or 
lymph  as  the  narrative  demands,  is  not  proved  in  cases  of 
crucified  persons,  if  indeed  in  any  ease  whatever;  there  is 

i  See  Stroud,  186-137. 
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the  further  objection  that  such  bloody  serum  does  not  an- 
swer to  the  Kvangefet/s  "  blood  and  water." 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  attempts  to  explain  this 
phenomenon  as  a  inordy  natural  event,  and  upon  physio- 
logical grounds,  are  by  no  means  ant-kike  lory.  They  are 
wholly  unable  to  (explain  how  so  much  clear  serum,  as  the 
narrative  plainly  implies,  could  have  been  found  in  tho  peri- 
cardium, or  in  the  pleural  sacs,  or  in  any  of  the  internal 
cavities  which  the  spear  could  have  reached.  Against  the 
view  that  it  was  coagulated  blood,  stand:;  the  fact  that  the 
Lord's  body  saw  no  corruption  ;  nor  would  any  unlearned 
reader  understand  the  terms  "blood  and  water  "  of  de- 
composed blood.  We  therefore  infer,  that  the  event  was 
something  stLpomfHurril.  it  is  not  hero  the  place  to  inquire 
into  its  special  significance.  It  may  have  been  a  sign  to  all 
beholders  that  the  body  was  not  subject  to  the  common 
law  of  corruption.  The  spirit  of  Jesus  had  departed,  and 
with  it  that  vital  energy  which  held  together  the  constitu- 
ent elements  of  tho  body:  yet  disorganization  and  dissolu- 
tion did  not  begin.  According  to  Lange,1  it  was  a  sign 
that  the  change  in  the  body,  preparatory  to  the  resurrec- 
tion, had  already  begun;  the  power  of  God  was  already 
working  in  it,  to  prepare  if.  for  immortality  and  incorrupti- 
bility. 

It  was  in  the  power  of  governor:;  of  provinces  to  grant 
private  burial  to  criminals  when  requested  by  friends;  and 
this  was  usually  done,  except  they  were  very  mean  and  in- 
famous.1  But  for  the  request  of  Joseph  of  Arimatliea,  the 
body  would  probably  have  been  buried  in  some  place  ap- 
propriated to  criminals,  and  where  the  two  malefactors 
were  actually  buried.  "They  that  were  put  to  death  by 
the  council  were  not  to  be  buried  in  the  sepulchres  of  their 
fathers;  but  two  burying  places  were  appointed  by  the 

'  Note  in  loco.  a  Pearson,  Creed,  332. 
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council,  one  for  those  slain  by  the  sword  and  si  rangled,  the 
other  for  those  that  were  atoned  or  burnt."  '  Pilate  could 
have  no  objection  to  graining  Josephs  request;  as,  on  the 
one  hand,  his  position  as  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim  en- 
titled him  to  a  favorable  hearing;  and,  on  the  other,  he 
was  not  unwilling  that  the  innocent  victim  should  have  an 
honorable  burial.  (Mark  xv.  45.  He  gave  the  body  to 
Joseph ;  or,  more  literally,  made  a  gift  or  present  of  the 
body  to  him.)  According  to  Mark,  xv.  44,  Pilate  was 
surprised  that  He  was  already  dead  ;  and,- calling  tho  cen- 
turion, made  inquiries  how  long  He  had  been  dead.  How 
is  this  coming'  of  Joseph  related  to  that  of  the  Jews,  (John 
xix.  31,)  who  asked  that  tho  bodies  might  he  taken  down  ? 
We  may  suppose  that  the  Jews  came  about  3  p.  m.,  be- 
fore tho  coming  of  Joseph,  mid  \v^ru  ignorant  of  the  Lord's 
death.  Joseph  may  have  stood  near  the  cross,  and  heard 
His  last  words,  and  thus  have  known  ofJIis  death  so  soon 
as  it  occurred.  He  went  to  Pilate  "  whou  the  even  was 
come,"  (Matt,  xxvii  57,)  or  from  3-0  p.m.  Going  at  once 
to  Pilate  he  informs  him  of  it ;  and  the  latter,  knowing  that 
sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  for  the  execution  of  the 
order  respecting  the  breaking  of  the  legs,  or  at  least  for 
their  death  after  their  legs  wore  broken,  is  surprised.  The 
Jews,  indeed,  may  have  preferred  their  request1  alter  Joseph 
had  preferred  his,  and  Pilate  fine  given  the  .soldiers  orders 
to  make  sure  that  Jesus  was  really  dead,  ere  He  "was  given 
up  for  burial  ;  but  the  former  order  is  most  probable.  It  is 
not  noeossary  to  suppose  that  Joseph  knew  of  the  purpose  to 
have  the  bodies  taken  down,  though  he'mlght  have  done  so. 
Joseph,  having  received  permission  to  take  the  body,  is 
aided  by  hiicodemus  ;  and,  taking  it.  down,  they  wrap  it  in 
linen  cloths,  with  "myrrh  and  aloes  about  an  hundred  pound 
weight,"  which,  the  latter  had  brought,  and  lay  it  in  a  new 
sepulchre  in  a  garden  near  at  hand,  which  belonged  to  Jo- 

1  Liijhi  foot  i::;  .M  nit.  xxriii.  68, 
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sepb.1     It  lias  been  questioned  whether  the  spices  were 

actually  used,  because  of  the  shortness  of  time.  But  John's 
words  are  express  that  the  snices  were  used.  It,  however, 
remains  doubtful  whether  the  customary  embalming  was 
then  perfected.  Lardner  (x.  'MB)  remarks,  that  "all  was 
done,  as  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  after  the  best  man- 
ner, by  the  hands  of  an  apothecary  or  confectioner,  or 
perfumer,  skilled  in  perform  my  funeral  rites.  There  must 
have  been  many  such  at  Jerusalem."  Norton2  makes 
the  transactions  of  anointing  and  burying  the  body,  to 
have  occupied  many  hours,  and  the  dawn  of  the  Sab- 
bath to  have  appeared  ere  all  engaged  in  them  had  left 
the  tomb.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  Joseph  and  Nico- 
demus  were  themselves  able  to  do  all  that  was  necessary  to 
be  done ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  body 
was  embalmed  in  any  proper  sense  of  that  term.  "The 
Egyptians  filled  the  interior  of  the  body  with  spices ;  but 
the  Jews,  who  buried  on  the-  day  of  decease,  only  wrapped 
the  body  round  with  spioes."B  It  is  probable  that  all  was 
finished  before  the  .Sabbath  began.  If,  however,  the  body 
was  then  properly  prepared  for  its  burial,  why  did  the 
women,  who  "beheld  the  sepulchre  and  how  the  body  was 
laid,"  prepare  additional  spices  and  ointments?  It  could 
not  well  have  been  from  ignorance  of  what  Nicodeimis  had 
done.  We  must,  therefore,  suppose  that  this  further  anoint- 
ing was  something  customary  ;'  or  that  the  first  was  imper- 
fect, and  this  therefore  necessary ;'  or  that  it  was  a  mark  of 
love.0 

1  It  is  not  certain  tiiai  '•'k'odom'.^  crnm:  iill  i.Le  b;ii~y  had  be™  taken  from 
the  crass. 

«  Notes,  817. 

3  Michadis  on  Kcsun'octien,  US;  CUeswell,  iii.  360,  note. 

1  TVicdliub,  Arch.  173. 

'•  iliij-LV,  Cri'.i'.vcil ;  Aim,  o;i  Jlai-k  xri.  1.  Lan;;o  regards  llui  iir.'t  as  (ir:Ij- 
(of  the  preservation  r..f  t-ha  body,  and  t'm  secimil  «s  the  projjov  :i.n-rii  lit iiitr. 
Jones  affirms,  that,  a:-  Jcfcjjh  and  Kicodi'imis  ui::i  bCirel  disci ;>k-a.  the  ivi - 
men  had  no  acquaintance  v.itli  tiiem,  and  did  not  know  their  purpose. 
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The  Lord  was  crucified  at  a  place  csillod  in  the  Hebrew, 
Golgotha,  and  His  body  was  laid  in  a  sepulchre  in  a  garden 
near  by.  The  site  of  this  sepulchre  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed, and  with  groat  learning  and  ingenuity,  but  without 
leading  to  any  certain  result.  For  many  centuries  the 
Christian  Church  received,  without  ijuoslion,  the  tradition- 
ary tomb  beneath  the  dome  of  the  present  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  as  that  to  which  He  was  borne,  and  from 
which  He  arose.  Of  this  belief  is  still  the  groat  body  of 
Christians.  But  a  large  number  of  modem  travellers  have 
been  Jed,  by  a  persona!  inspection  of  the  spot,  to  doubt  the 
tradition,  and  have  brought  very  cogent  arguments  against 
it.  Fortunately,  here,  as  often,  it  is  of  little  importance 
whether  the  traditionary  site  be,  or  be  not,  the  true  one. 
The  fact  of  the  Lord's  resurrection  is  a  vital  one,  but  not 
whether  Ho  arose  from  a  tomb  in  the  valley  of  Jehosapha.t, 
or  on  the  side  of  Acra.  Nor  is,  as  affirmed  by  Williams,' 
"the  credit  of  the  whole  Church  for  fifteen  hundred  years 
in  some  measure  involved  in  its  veracity."  Few  will  so 
press  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  as  to  deny  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  topographical  error.  The  little  value  attached  by 
the  apostles  to  the  holy  places,  appears  from  the  brevity 
with  which  they  speak  of  them  when  they  allude  to  them 
at  all.  Not  to  the  places  of  His  birth  and  of  His  burial 
would,  they  turn  the  eyes  of  the  early  .Christians,  but  to 
Himself— the  ever-living  One,  and  now  the  great  High 
Priest  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

But  however  unimportant  in  itself,  either  as  confirma- 
tory of  the  Gospel  narratives,  or  as  illustrating  the  Lord's 
words,  still,  as  a  point  that  has  so  greatly  interested  men, 
it  may  not  be  wholly  passed  by.  A  brief  statement  of  the 
question  will  therefore,  lie  given,  that  the  chief  data  for  a 
judgment  may  be  in  the  reader's  possession.  It  naturally 
presents  itself)  first;,  as  a  question,  of  topography ;  and,  sec- 
'  Holy  City,  U.  2, 
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ond,  of  history.  But.  before  ivc  consider  it  from  either  of 
these  points  of  view,  let  us  note  what  is  said  respecting  the 
piaces  of  crucifixion  and  of  burial  by  the  Evangelists. 

From  tin  ir  statements  il,  appears,  Fir  (it,  that  the  place  of 
crucifixion  "was  out  of  the  city,  (John  xix,  17  ;  Matt,  xxviii. 
11 ;  Heb.  xiii.  12.)  Second,  it  was  near  the  city,  (John 
xix.  20.)  Third,  the  sepulchre  was  roar  the  place  of  cruci- 
fixion, (John  xix.  41.)  Fourth,  it  was  in  a  garden  and 
hewn  in  a  rock,  (Matt,  xxvii.  60;  Harkxv.  46;  John  xix. 
41;  Luke  xxiii.  53.)  It  may,  perhaps,  "be  inferred  from 
Mark  xv.  28,  "And  they  that  passed  by  vailed  on  Him," 
that  the  cross-  stood  near  some  frequented  street,  but  much 
weight  cannot  be  laid  upon  it.  The  name  of  the  place 
where  He  was  crucified  was-  (.vol got!) a.,  which  Alexander 
calls  "  an  Aramaic  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  for  skull." 
"The  proper  writing  and  pronunciation  of  the  word,"  saya 
Lightfoot,  "  had  been  Golgolta,  but  use  had  now  brought 
it  to  be  Tittered.  Golgotha"  iiomv,  suppose  it  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  shape  of  a  skull— a  little  hill  so 
shaped  ; '  others,  because  it.  was  the  usual  place  of  execu- 
tion. "  They  come  to  the  place  of  execution  commonly 
ealled  Golgotha,  not  the  '  place  of  graves'  hut  the  place  of 
skulls ;  where,  though  indeed  there  were  some  "buried  of 
the  executed,  yet  was  it  hi  such  a  maimer  that  the  place 
deserved  this  name  rather  than  tile  other."2 

If  the  first  interpretation  of  the  name  be  taken,  it  is  still 
possible  that  it  was  the  common  place  of  execution.  Thatit 
was  a  well  known  spot,  appears  from  the  use  of  (lie  article, 
(Luke  xxiii.  33;  John  xix.  17;)  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  Jews  had  any  one  place  set  apart  as  a  place  of  execu- 
tion ; 3  and  if  so,  would  a  rieh  man  like  J  oscph  have  had  a 

'  So  Belaud,  Mover,  Alexander,  Wiuer. 

5  Lii.'h'.feoi,  iii.  if;;  so  car!;-,  .fcrorno,  '<>■:■  :■■■:'.'■■  li-.r-itkiei-uiii ;  Gii'-/vel],  iri. 
243  ;  V.n-Ail,  v.  48i 

'  See  Kitto,  Bib.  Cyc,  i.  TT8  ;  Herzog's  Cyk.,  v.  803. 
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garden  there?  If,  then,  we  reject  tins,  we  may  suppose 
that  the  Lord  ira  tiLkoai  to  the  nearest  convenient  place  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  city.  In  regard  to  the  epithet  "mount," 
applied  to  Calvary,  Eobinson  denies  that  Eusebius,  or 
Cyril,  or  Jerome,  or  any  of  the  historians  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  centuries,  use  it ;  and  ascribes  its  origin  to  the  fact  that 
the  rock  of  Golgotha  was  leit  in  the  midst  of  the  large  open 
court,  formerly  the  garden,  on  om;  side  oi'  which  a  ijasiliea 
was  erected  "From  this  rock  or  monticule  of  Golgotha 
was  doubtless  derived  Lho  epithet  '  mount'  as  applied  to  the 
present  Golgotha  or  Calvary."  '  According  to  Willis,  the 
rock  of  Calvary  was  part  of  a  little  swell  of  the  ground 
forming  a  somewhat  abrupt  brow  on  the  west  and  south 
sides.  "This  would  afford  a  convenient  spot  tor  the  place 
of  public  execution.  For  the  southwestern  brow  of  the 
rock  has  just  sufficient  elevation  to  raise  the  wretched  suf- 
ferers above  the  gazing  crowd,  that  would  naturally  ar- 
range itself  below  and  upon  the  sloping  ridge  opposite."  : 

We  come  now  to  the  con  si  deration  of  the  topographical 
question ;  and  as  this  has  been  most  fully  discussed  by 
Robinson  in  his  "  [Tiblieal  Researches"  on  the  one  side,  and 
by  Williams  in  his  "Holy  Oily"  on  the  other,  our  references 
will  be  chiefly  to  them..  As  we  have  seen,  the  place  of  cruci- 
fixion was  without  the  city.  The  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
is  within  the  present  city  wall.  If,  therefore,  the  present 
wall  were  the  same  that  existed  at  the  death  of  Jesus,  this 
site  could  not  be  the  true  one.  But  it  is  admitted  that  the 
present  wall  is  not  the  same  ;  and  the  point  in  dispute  is, 
Where  did  that  wall  stand  ?  Josephus  mentions  three 
walls,9     With  the  first,  built  by  David  and  Solomon,  and 

'  Holy  City,  ii.  240.  Ewald  (i.  4fii>,  note)  identifies  it  with  "the,  hill 
Gareb,"  Jer.  xxsi.  B9;   Lewin,  (130,)  following  Krafft,  with  Gottth :    "In 

the  time  Of  tin:  piq;:i:lt,  IV.vxv  ;ni[>i?;irs  lo  ll:!v«  lieon-  cnliitf]  (rtiatll,  a-nl 
iv;i.;  iv i i bout  the  city."     See  p.  "■'',  wauv  ti^reij  it  id^kiiu'.;.  mill  l.k.ii;tiia. 
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embracing  Mount  Sion,  and  with  the  last,  built  by  Agrippa 
after  Christ's  death,  we  have  no  concern.  The  question 
concerns  only  the  position  of  the  second  wail,  which  began 
at  the  gate  Gennath  in  the  first  wall,  and  reached  to  Aii- 
tonia,  encircling  the  northern  part  of  the  town.  Did  this 
include  or  exclude  the  present  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre ? 

Into  the  intricate  discussions  respecting  the  position  of 
Acra,  and  of  the  valley  of  the  Tyropoeon,  it  is  not  necessary 
hero  to  enter.  Acra  may.  be,  as  maintained  by  Robinson 
and  others,  on  the  north  side  of  Sion,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Tyropoeon  lie  between  it  and  Sion  :  and  yet;  the  position  of 
the  second  wall  be  net  thereby  determined.1  To  determine 
the  position  of  the  second  wall,  Josenlms  gives  us  the  two 
termini — the  gate  G-enuath  in  the  first  wall  and  the  tower 
Antonia  ;  and  implies  that  it  ran  not  in  a  straight  line  but 
in  a  circle,  ir.mXuvij.s:ruv  fie  to  i7/™-ur>KTioi>  kXijj.0,  &c,  "  en- 
circling the  northern  part."  Where  was  the  gate  Gen- 
nath? The  name  indicates  that  it  was  a  gate  leading  to  a 
garden,  or  near  one.  By  Robinson  it  is  placed  in  the  first 
wall,  near  the  tower  Hippicns,  which  both  Robinson  and 
VvTniams  agree  to  have  been  upon,  or  very  near,  the  site  of 
the  modern  citadel  El  Kalah,  not  far  south  or  southeast 
from  the  present  Jaffa  gate."  .By  others  it  is  placed  farther 
to  the  east,  near  the  Bazaars,  which  Ho  midway  upon  the 
street  miming  from  the  Jalla  gate  to  the  temple  wall,  and 
close  to  the  traditional  "Iron  Gate,  (Acts  xii.  10.)3  The 
arguments  upon  either  side  are  not  conclusive  ;  nor  which- 

J  Much  jm]iori.,ir.cc  is,  iKtbed.-dvon  by  numy  in  iliisi  ctmu'OYcray  tr>  the 
t_\u(.'l  locutions  (j?  Acra  :i:iil  the  Tyropoeuji ;  so  Ynl!i;;n]3  iiin!  Robinson. 
S.-.hiilrnT  ni;i";es  tin;  iyi:el:i  c:):ii  rcvf.rHy  1-:>  in)ii  iipori  it.  IJaomer, on  Uic  cou- 
tr;ny,  %v;.io  ukvccs  upon  ilio.-'i.'  poiii!:;  with  li'jljinsci!,  i;«s  nut  ibid  t!i:ii  llicy 
■leL'iik  the  course  of  the  second  wall. 

"  So  Ratimer.     According  to  I.ri'.ybi,  this  is  not  Hippicns  hut  Pluisaclns. 

:-  S.i  WilliiLins,  Sr;l,;:!t:i'r.     Levi:)  p'.'.ls  it  C::Si.  fii'lIiB  Hire:;  pvf.t  tower.-;  ei' 
Herod,  and  due  south  from  the  somLi'.v'est  oorasr  of -.he  Pool  of  Iloisokiaii. 
24* 
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ever  point  bo  selected,  cine::;  it  decide  the  question  ;  since  it 
is  admitted  by  Robinson,  (L  410,)  that  if  the  second  wall 
ran  in  a.  straight  line  from  Hippicus  to  Antonia,  it  would 
leave  the  Holy  Sepulchre  without  the  city.  Still,  the  nearer 
was  this  gate  to  Hippicus,  the  less  the  probability  that  it 
ran  east  of  the  present  sepulchre ;  and  the  probability  di- 
minishes as  the  northern  terminus  is  carried  westward.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  all  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
position  of  Hippicus.  Schwartz  places  it  on  a  high  rocky 
hill,  north  of  the  so-called  Grotto  of  Jeremiah ;  Fergusson 
identifies  it  with  the  present  Kasr  Jalud ;  Eonar  denies 
that  it  is  the  citadel  of  David,  but  assigns  no  site. 

As  to  the  general  position  of  Antonia,  there  is  no 
doubt.  It  was  on  the  north  of  the  temple  area,  and  prob- 
ably on  the  nor  [Invest  corner.1  Kobhuou,  however,  makes 
it  to  have  occupied  the  whole  northern  part  of  the  present 
Ilaram  area.  In  this  discussion  the  difference  is  unim- 
portant. 

With  this  knowledge  of  the  termini,  we. now  ask  as  to 
the  coarse  of  the  wall.  It  was  not  straight,  but  curved. 
Are  there  any  ruins  by  which  it  may  be  traced  ?  Robinson 
discovered  in  the  present  wall,  at  the  Damascus  gate,  some 
ancient  remains,  which  lie  identifies  with  the 'guard  houses 
of  a  gate  of  the  second  wall;  mid  the  identification  is  ac- 
cepted by  Williams.  This  narrows  down  the  question  to 
the  course  of  the  wall  from  the  gate  Gcnnath  to  the  Da- 
mascus gate.  Are  there  any  remains  that  indicate  its  posi- 
tion between  these  points  ?  West  of  the  Damascus  gate, 
for  about  BOO  feet,  Robinson  finds  traces  of  an  old  wall, 
which  he  supposes  may  be  the  ancient  second  wall."  If  cor- 
rect, this  would  remove  its  northern  terminus  "so  much 
farther  westward;  and  here  it  is  placed  by  Williams.  Sim- 
ilar remains  have  been  found  in  an  angle  of  the  p 

1  Eimiiicr,  350 ;  Willk-ims,  409.  =  So  W 
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wail,  near  the  Latin  Convent.1  If  it  is  true  that  these  re- 
mains mart  the  course  of  the  second  wall,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  present  site  of  the  sepulchre  would  bo  embraced 
within  it,  and  is  thus  disproved. 

On  the  other  sidy,  Williams  (ii.  51)  (mds  remains  of.  two 
ancient  gateways,  as  Iks  supposes,  of  the  second  wall;  one 
on  the  south  e-LIo  of  ruins  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John,  and 
another  farther  to  the  north,  and  known  by  tradition  as 
the  "  Porta  Judicii,"  or  Gate  of  Judgment.  In  these  re- 
mains 'Robinson,  however,  iinds  no  traces  of  the  second 
wall.  Of  the  first  he  s;>ys,  it  may  have  been  one  of  the  piers 
of  a  portal,  but  not  more  ancient  than  the  hospital;  of  the 
second,  that  a  single  column  furnishes  no  evidence  of  a 
gateway;  and  that  ihe  tradition  respecting  1,1  in  Judgment 
Gate  goes  no  farther  back  than  the  end  of  the  Crusades.' 

All  defenders*  of  (he  present  site  of  the  sepulchre  do  not 
admit,  with  Williams,  that  the  present  gate  of  Damascus  is 
a  gateway  of  the  second  wall.  Some  make  it,  to  turn  east- 
erly from  the.  Gate  of  Judgment  to  Antonia.* 

The  objection1  to  the  present  site,  drawn  from  the  fact 
that  the  distance  from  it  to  the  western  wall  of  tho  Haram 
area  is  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  thus  making  the  city 
much  too  small  for  the  number  of  inhabitants,  is  oi  weight, 
but  not  decisive,  since  we  know  that  the  ancient  city  ex- 
tended much  farther  south  than  the  present.6 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  by  some  upon  the  fact  that 
within  the  present  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  is  a  "rock-tomb, 
formed  long  before  the  church  was  built,  and  which  proba- 
bly belonged  to  an  old  Jewish  sepulchre  of  an  age  prior  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans."0  "The  ex- 
istence of  these  sepulchres,"  snys  Stanley,  (■!-52,)  "proves, 

1  Robinson,  iii.  iilil;   Porter,  1 109. 

-  Sec  SijlmtRm,  '!G;   JiM-clny,  228  ;    Lew  in,  119. 

'  See  Ilsuracr,  308  ;   r,cwin,  Map.  *  Robinson,  i.  41C1 

s  Hee  Hitter,  Thell  xri.  426.  *  Willis  on  Holy  City,  ii.  194. 
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almost  to  a  certainty,  that  at  some  period  tlie  site  of  the 
present  church  must  have  been  outside  the  walls  of  the 
city;. and  lends  considerable  probability  to  the  belief  that 
the  rock  excavation,  which  perhaps  ovists  in  part  still,  and 
certainly  once  existed  entire,  within  the  marble  casing  of 
the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  was  at  any  rate  a  really 
ancient  tomb,  and  not,  as  is  often  rashly  averted,  amodern 
structure  intended  to  imitate  it."  The  antiquity  of  this 
rock-tomb  is,  however,  denied  by  Robinson;  and  if  this 
could  bo  proved,  he  denies  the  conclusion  that  the  second 
wall  must  have  been  to  the  east  of  the  sepulchre. 

Into  a  consideration  of  tho  novel  view  propounded  by 
Fergussnn,  that  the  sepulchre  was  in  the  rock  now  under 
the  dome  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  and  that  this  building  is 
tho  identical  church  erected  by  Constantino,  we  are  not 
called  to  enter.  It  is  stated  by  himself,  in  'Diet,  of  Bible, 
i.  1018,  &c,  and  rests  mainly  on  architectural  grounds.' 

A  new  method  of  proving-  the  genuineness  of  the  pres- 
ent site  was  presented  by  Finlay,  "On  the  Site  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,"  1847.  He  supposes  that  tho  Roman  govern- 
ment had,  from  time  to  time,  accurate  surveys  made  of  its 
territories,  and  that  "  maps  were  constructed  indicating  not 
only  every  locality  possessing  a  name,  but  so  detailed  that 
every  field  was  measured  ;  "  and  that  this  was  done  through- 
out the  provinces.  Thus  it  was  in  the  power  of  Constan- 
tine  to  trace  the  garden,  of'  Joseph,  from  the  day  of  the 
crucifixion  down,  through  its  successive  owners,  and  at  any 
time  to  identify  it.  He  was  therefore  able  to  find  it,  even 
though  hidden  under  rubbish  and  covered  over  by  the 
temple  of  Yen  us.  All  depends  here  upon  the  facts  whether 
such  minute  and  accurate  measurements  were  made  at  in- 
tervals; and  if  made,  whether  they  had  been  preserved 

i  For  replies,  see  Willisms,l!oly  City,  ii.  M ;   Y/ilHs,  samo,  ii.  196,  note; 
;   Lewin,  115 ;    Edinburgh   Review,   Oct. 

i-  to  the  Eevieiv,  l.e-iub'.i,  Murray,  1E31. 
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from  the  day  of  the  crucifixion  to  tlio  reign  ol'  CoiiRl.Eiii.mc. 
Either  of  these  is  intrinsic:!!];'  improbable,  and  anything 
like  demonstrative  proof  seems  to  be  wanting.1 

We  now  come  to  the  historical  question.  It  is  certain 
that  the  places  of  crucifixion  and  burial  must  have  been 
known,  not  only  to  the  disciples,  hut  to  the  priests  and 
rulers,  and  to  many  of  the  inhabitant.-:.  It  is  hi  the  highest 
degree  improbable  that  they  could  have  been  forgotten  by 
any  who  were  witnesses  of  the  Lord's  death,  or  knew  of 
His  resurrection.  As  the  apostles,  according  to  a  commonly 
received  tradition,  continued  for  a  number  of  years  after 
this  at  Jerusalem,  there  could  bo  no  doubt  that  each  site  was 
accurately  known.  Besides,  the  Evangelists,  writing  from 
twenty  to  fifty  years  after  His  death,  mention  distinctly 
Golgotha  and  the  garden.  Down  to  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem by  Titus,  a.  d.  70,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
these  places  were  well  known.  During  the  siege  of  the  city, 
most  or  all  oft  lie  Jewish  Christians  retired  to  Folia,  but  they 
seem  soon  to  have  returned.2  "Was  the  city  so  destroyed 
that  the  former  site  of  the  sepulchre  could  not  he  recog- 
nized ?  This  is  not  claimed  by  aay  one.  Robinson  (i..  363) 
speaks  of  it  as  "  a  destruction  terrible,  but  not  total." 

If,  then,  the  site  was  known  to  the  Jewish  Christians 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  TuU:->,  it  could  not 
well  have  been  forgotten  before  its  second  destruction  by 
Hadrian,  a.  d.  136.  Whether  up  to  this  period  it  had  been 
marked,  by  any  monument,  does  not  appear.  This  is  pos- 
sible, although  we  cannot  believe,  as  assumed  by  Chateau- 
briand, that  a  church  was  erected  upon  it.  That  the  city 
was  not  wholly  desi  roved  by  Hadrian,  and  that  the  work 
of  rebuilding  began  immediately  after  the  e!o:;e  of  the  war, 
i-<  historically  proved.  It  became  in  many  respects  a  now 
city,  taking  tho  name  of  Aelia  Capitolina,  by  which  it  was 

'  So  "Williams,  Holy  City,  ii.  (15  j   contra,  Scbaffter,  EB. 
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generally  known  for  many  yours.  Jt  was  at  this  period 
that  the  Jewish  Christian  Church  at  Jeni-alonifirst  elected 
a  Gentile  bishop  ;  and  Eusebins  gives  a  list  of  Lis  sucees- 
sors,  twenty-three  in  number,  down  to  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine.1  From  this  time,  136  to  324  a.  d.,  a  period  of 
about  190  years,  we  know  noting  of  the  sepulchre  except 
what  we  learn  from  a  statement  of  Eii.se'oiiu,  that  impious 
men  had  erected  over  it  a  temple  to  the  goddess  Venus,  first 
covering  it  with  earth.3  When  this  temple  was  erected, 
or  by  whom,  we  do  not  know.  Jerome,  at  it  later  period, 
speaks  of  a  statue  of  Venus  standing  upon  the  spot,  and 
ascribes  it  to  the  time  of  Hadrian.  That  Hadrian  erected 
upon  the  site  of  the  Jewish  temple  u  teuip'e  to  Jupiter,  is 
well  known.8  It  is  then  possible,  at  least,  that  at  this  time 
a  temple  to  Venus  may  have  been  also  .erected  upon  the 
site  of  the  sepulchre ;  the  latter  being  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Christian,'}  a  sacred  spot,  as  was  the  former-  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Jews,  and  therefore  both  alike  dishonored  by  the -Ro- 
mans. How  far  the  Roman  government  made  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  Jews  and  the  C'li'mtian;;,  .is  not  clear ;  but 
that  Hadrian  was  so  friendly  to  the  latter  that  lie  would 
not  ereet  a  temple  over  the  sepulchre,  is  not  shown.4  But 
whether  erected  by  Hadrian  or  not,  there  seems  no  good 
reason  for  doubling  the'  statement  of  Easebius.  The  objec- 
tion of  Robinson,  that  his  language  implies  that  Constan- 
tine  learned  the  site  by  immediate  revelation, and  that  there- 
fore it  could  not  have  been  previously  known,  is  hypercriti- 
cal. Eusehius  plainly  means  thai  the  thoushi  of  building  a 
church  over  the  sepulchre,  was  through  divine  impulse.  This 
had  long  been  "given  over  to  forgelfulness  and  oblivion" 
in  the  purpose  of  its  enemies ;  it  was  buried  out  of  sight, 
and  nothing  existed  to  bring  it  Ui  mind  as  the  place  of  the 
.herd's  burial ;  but  he  doe,-?  not  say  that  it  was  actually  thus 

i  Williams,  L  215.  »  Robinson,  iii.  257;  Williams,  ii.2D0. 
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forgotten.  "  In  the  days  of  Constantino  not  the  least  doubt 
was  entertained  where  the  sepulchre  was  situate  ;  but  the 
only  hesitation  was,  whether,  by  removing  the  temple,  the 
sepulchre  itself  could  be  recovered."1 

TIi  at  Consi.ru  it  in  o  erected  a  church  where  the  temple 
of  Venus-,  stood,  is  admitted  ;  that  this  temple  actually 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  sepulchre,  muat  rest  upon  the  au- 
thority of  Eusobius.  This  is. supposed  to  find  some  support 
in  the  fact  that  a  coin  of  Antoninus  Pius  contains  a  figure 
of  Venus  standing  in  a  temple  with  the  inscription,  c.  A.  a: 
Colonia  Aelia  Capitolina."  The  tallies  related  by  Cyril  and 
others,  in  connection  with  the  Invention  of  the  Cross,  do  by 
no  means  show  that  the  site  of  the  sepulchre  is  fictitious.3 
We  cannot  well  doubt,  that  if  its  true  position  was  wholly 
unknown,  and,  for  purposes  of  pious  fraud,  a  new  one  was 
to  be  selected,  one  would  have  been  taken  free  from  such 
obvious  topographical,  dillieulties  as  en  com  pass  the  present 
site. 

In  concluding  this  brief  statement,  it  may  he  added 
that,  as  the  topographical  argument  now  stands,  it.  seems 
to  make  against  the  genuineness  of  the  present  sepulchre. 
Further  excavations  and  researches  may,  however,  wholly 
change  the  aspect  of  the  question.  The  historical  argu- 
ment in  its  favor  has  not  yet  been  set  aside.  Modern 
opinions  are  about  equally  divided.  While  most  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  wril.ers  defend  ils  genuineness,  some  deny 
it;  and  on  the  other  hand,  many  Protestants  defend  it.* 

The  next  day,  that  which  followed  the  day  of  prepara- 
tion, or  the  Sabbath,  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  came 

'  Lcwin,  155.  a  See  Wuliams,  i.  210. 

s  Boo  Winer,  i.  4S7,  note  <3.  Isaac  Taylor  (Ancient  Ciii-istiar.ity,  ii.  -77) 
arg-.iiis  mere  forcibly  lie.,,  (aii-iy  that  the  ivholo  v,-as  a  stupendous  i'rav.d. 

«  Among  those  not  already  oiUid,  who  di'iiy  it,  may  bo  mentioned  :  Wilson, 
Biirolay,  llouar,  Stewart,  A:ini';l,  Slo.yor,  Eivald.  Ac-.iotig  those  who  defend 
it:  Tineiiorniorr,  Olin,  Trinie,  lamp.-,  A'.ford,  t'riedlioh,  Lowin,  Among  those 
who  urc  undecided ;  Hitter,  llaumc-r,  Wine-,  Bai'llett,  Stanley,  Ellicott. 
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to  Pilate,  desiring  tlint  the  door  of  i.ho  sepulchre  might  he 
■sealed,  and  a  watch  set,  to  prevent  the  disciples  from  steal- 
ing the  body ;  alleging,  as  the  ground  of  their  fear,  His 
words,  "  After  three  days  I  will  rise  again."  Whether  the 
request  was  made  on  the  Sabbath  itself,  or  upon  the  even- 
ing following,  is  uncertain.1 

Meyer  regards  all  this  account  as  unhbilorical,  chiefly 
for  the  reason  that  the  Pharisees  could  not  have  heard 
Christ's  predictions  respecting  His  resurrection;  or,  at 
least,  could  not  have  thought  them  worthy  of  attention. 
If  the  disciples  did  not  understand  or  believe  these  predic- 
tions, much  less  would  Ilis  enemies.  But  this  by  no  means 
follows.  He  had  openly  spoken  of  His  death  and  resurrec- 
tion to  nis  disciples,  (Matt.  xvi.  21  ;  rvii.  22,  23.)  This 
was  then  unintelligible  to  them,  because  they  truly  be- 
lieved that  He  was  the  Christ ;  and  when  He  was  actually 
crucified,  in  their  grief  and  despair  all  remembrance  of  His 
words  seems  to  have  escaped  thern.  To  the.  Pharisees  He. 
had  spoken  of  the  sign  of  the  prophet:  Jonah  as  to  be  ful- 
filled in  Himself,  (Matt.  xii.  40;)  and  now  that  He  was 
dead,  they  must  have  thought  of  its  actual  fulfilment, 
Besides,.it  is  scarce  possible  that  they  should  not,  through 
some  of  the  disciples,  have  heard  of  ilis  words  respecting 
His  resurrection  spoken  to  thorn.  Judas  uiru-it  have  known 
what  his  Lord  said,  and  may  have  told  the  priests.  They 
were  far  too  sagacious  not  to  take  precautions  against  all 
possible  contingencies.  Even  if  they  did  not  believe  His 
resurrection  possible,  and  had.  no  faith  in  His  words,  still  it 
was  wise  to  guard  ag;rin-.-t  the  ;=U:alin:v  of  the  body.  But  it 
is  not  certain  that  they  did  not  fear  that  He  would  rise. 
Did  they  not  know  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus?  and 
might  not  He  who  then  bade  (lie  dead  arise,  Himself  come 

i  For  flic  former,  1'riedlieb ;  for  the  kilter,  Alford.  Bucher  puts  it  on  the 
cvciiiji"  following  Ibo  crucifmon,  or  the  beginning  of  the  Sabbath  ;  so 
Jones. 
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forth?    Iii  their  state  of  mind,  to  seal  the  stone  and  set 
the  watch  was  a  very  natural  precaution. 

But  why  was  not  the  body  at  once  taken  charge  of  by 
the  Pharisees,  and  not  delivered  hue  the  hands  of  His  dis- 
ciples ?  Very  likely  the  request  of  Joseph  for  the  body 
\v as  something  unknown  and  unexpected  to  them ;  but  as 
it  was  given  to  him  by  pe ['mission  of  Pilate,  they  could  not 
interfere.  It  was  of  no  importance  in  what,  sepulchre  it 
was  placed,  provided  it  wa3  secure;  and  doubtless  they 
knew  that  it  was  in  the  sepulchre  ere  they  sealed  the  stone. 
When  the  stone  was  sealed,  is  not  said  :  many  suppose. 
upon  the  evening  following  the.  crucifixion.  "They  went 
to  Pilate  that  same  evening,  whieh  now  no  longer  belonged 
to  Friday,  but  formed  part  of  the  Sabbath."  L  But  let  us 
suppose,  with  Alford,  that  it  "  was  done  in  the  evening 
after  the  termination  of  I, lie  Sabbath."  Tin's  delay  presents 
no  real  difficulty.  "The  prediction  of  our  Lord  was  that 
He  would  rise  the  third,  day;  and  till  it  was  approaching 
they  would  give  themselves  no  concern  about  His  body. 
The  absence  of  it  from  the  tomb  before  the  commencement 
of  that  day,  would  rather  falsify  the  prediction  than  show 
tho  truth  of  it."  *  Perhaps  they  relied  on  the  sanctity  of 
the  Sabbath  as  a  sufficient  preventive  against  His  disciples, 
and  thought  no  guard  necessary  till  the  day  was  .past. 
Perhaps  they  supposed  at  first  that  with  His  death  all  cause 
of  apprehension  had  vanished,  and  that  afterward  they  be- 
gan to  reflect,  and  this  step  occurred  to  them.  Of  course 
it  was  in  itself  wholly  unimportant  when  the  stone  was  seal- 
ed, provided  only  that,  the  body  was  then  there. 

That  the  account  is  given  by  Matthew  only,  is  readily 
explained  from  the  fact  that  ho  wrote  specially  for  the 
Jews,  among  whom  the  report  of  stealing  the  body  had 
been  put  in  circulation.  It  was  omitted  b y  Mark  and  Luke, 
who  wrote  for  another  class  of  readers.3 

1  Mic!:ai>;ifi  on  KiviiiriTctirr 
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FROM-  THE  RESURRECTION  TO  THE  ASCENSION  ;  OH  FROM 
SUNDAY,  9th  AT/RIL,  (ITtii  NISAN,)  TO  THURSDAY,  MAY 
18ih,    183.     A.D.  80. 


Sunday,  17th  Nisan,  9th  April. 

As  tlio  day  began    ni  ilinvii   lliere  ivas  n  grant     Matt,  xsv 
earthquake;  and  an  angel  of  Ihe  Lord,  descending, 
rolled  aiv.ny  the  ;*>ne  from  the  dooi  of  the  j.epulchre, 
and  sat  upon  it.     For  fear  of  him,  the  uoldiera  be- 
came r,s  dead  men.     Inimi'd:;.!;  I;.  :-r  can  e  \tnry     ltU.1T.  xxv 

Magdalene,  and  other  women,  to  embalm  the  body.  Maek  xvl. 
As  they  asipi'oach  tin;  s^pidc'ire,  Mary  11  agd  alone,  LrKE  xsh 
beholding  the-  scone  rolled  ami.y,  and  Hifjposing  that  Johh  ji. 
the  body  had  bee.i  iciiKwod  by  ihc  Jews,  runs  to  Ii:id 
Peter  and  John,  to  Inform  them.  The  other  women  Mark  xvi. 
proeeed  to  the  sepulchre,  and  ihere  mei.t  nil  lisigel,  Luke  xx.ii 
(or  angel;,)  who  tells  them  of  the  Lord's  rcsurrec-  Matt,  xxv 
lion,  and  gives  Ihem  a  message  to  the  disciple*. 

Soon  after  they  had  doparLed,  IVier  and'. John,     Jons  sx. 
who  had  heard  the  story  of  Mr.i.y  Magdalene,  come     LUKE  \xii 
in  baste  to  see  what  had  occurred;  :md  Mary  Killenvri 
them.     Entering  the  semdelire,  Ibey  (hid  it  en  .pry, 
and  the  grave  clothes  lying  in  order;  and  John  then 
believes.     They  leave  [lie  torn*,  to  letuvn,  but  Mary 
remain?  behind  ma-ping.      Leaking  into  the  sepal-     JOHN  XX. 
chve,  she  sees  two  angel.-,  ar.d  •!  n mi cd lately  after,  the 
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Lord  appon.rs  loLor,  av.d  .'.jl ■.■'.■-  hi-.-  :i  i:i':--:;_;'  Id  lio/ir     Matt,  xxviii.  !),  10. 

to  ill i>  dneip'w.      Tim  accHuiiU  of  LJ10  women  seeni     Mark  xvi.  9-11. 

to  the  disciples  a;  idle  tales,  aud  iLi-e  tint  liclioveil.      Luke  ssiv.  9-11. 

Upon  the  return  of  tho  soldiers  ihmi  the  sepulchre 

into  the  ci;y,  llio  ]i;ie;;t3  ami  oldors,  kjiniiu;r  what     Matt,  xxviii.  11-15. 

hud  tiikt'ii  lilsce,  Ii:ilie  ihem  lo  spiead  the  report 

thnt  t;iM  diioipkiS  had  sl'jloii  [ho  body  away. 

In  our  attempts  to  put  in  order  the  events  from  the 
resurrection  to  the  ascension,  it  is  necessary  to  boar  con- 
stantly in  mind  that  the  Lord  now  appears  under  new 
physical  conditions.  Up  to  His  death  He  had  been  under 
the  usual  limitations  of  our  humanity.  Now  He  is  the  Risen 
One.  Without  entering  into  any  Inquiries  aw  to  the  nature 
of  His  body  after  the  resurrection,  if,  in  certain  that  it  was 'in 
many  respects  unlike  what  it  had  been  before.  During  this 
period  of  forty  days,  Ho  came  and  went,  appeared  and  dis- 
appeared, in  a  most  mysterious  and  inscrutable  manner. 
He  passes,  seemingiyin  an  instant,  from,  place  to  place;  He 
is  seen  by  His  disciples,  and  converses  with  them,  and  yet 
is  not  recognized ;  He  enters  the  room  where  they  are  as- 
sembled while  the  doors  are  shut.  Hence,  in  examining  the 
narrative  of  His  various  appearances  during  this  period,  we 
must  remember  that  He  is  no  more  under  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature ;  and  that  we  are  in  the  highest  sense  in  the 
region  of  the  supernatural.  Also  the  .angels,  of  whose 
modes  of  existence  we  know  so  little,  now  appear  as  His  at- 
tendants, and  manifest  themselves  from  time  to  time  to  the 
disciples. 

Before  attempting  to  form  a  connected  and  complete, 
narrative,  let  us  examine  the  statements  of  the  several 
Evangelists  separately,  and  critically,  compare  them  with 
each  other.  We  begin  with  John.  This  Evangelist  men- 
tions that  early  on  the  first  day  of  tiie  week,  when  it  was 
yet  dark,  Mary  Magdalene  came  to  the  sepulchre.  He 
speaks  of  her  only,  but  his  silence  respecting  others. is  no 
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certain  proof  that  she  was  alone.  lucid  oil,:1.!  evidence  that 
others  were  with  her,  is  found  in  the  nso  of  the  plural, 
(xx.  2,)  "Wo  know  not  where  they  have  laid  Him."1  How 
many  constituted  the  party,  must  he  learned  from  the  Syn- 
optists.  Seeing  the  p.  {.emu  taken  away  from  She  door  of  the 
sepulchre,  sho  naturally  supposed '  that  the  body  of  Jesus 
had  been  removed  by  the  Jv\vz  :  and  in  her  alarm,  without 
entering  if-,  runs  to  announce  tlie  iact  to  Peter  and  John 
It  ia  not  said  whore  she  found  thorn  ; '  but  hearing  her  mes- 
sage, they  hasten  with  all  speed  to  the  i.omb,  and  entorinp 
it;  see  that  it  is  empty,  except  the  linen  clothes  and  napkin. 
It  is  said  by  John  of  himself,  (v.  8,)  "Avid  he  saw,  and  be- 
lieved." By  many  this  is  ^  understood  as  meaning  no  mor 
than,  that  lie  believed  what  .Mary  had  said  about  the  n 
moval  of  the  body;5  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  gei 
oral  nso  of  {his  word  by  John,  ami  with  the  context,  which 
clearly  implies  that  he  believed  that  Jesus  was  risen.3  The 
two  apostles  return  home,  or  go  to  find  others  of  their 
number,  Jlary  "Jag da! cue,  who  had  followed  them  bach 
to' the  sepulchre,  remains  to  weep.  Bending  down  and 
looking  into  it,  but  not  entering  it,  she  sees  two  angels, 
who  address  her,  asking  why  she  weeps.  Absorbed  in  her 
grief,  she  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  the  strangeness  of 
their  appearance  in  sueh  a  place,  and  hastily  answers  them. 
Turning  backward  she  sees  Jesus,  but  supposes  Ilitn  to  be 
the  gardener,  and  not  till  He  calls  her  byname  is  Tic  recog- 
nized. His  words,  (v.  17,)  "Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not 
yet  ascended  to  my  "Father."  seem,  to  point  to  some  move- 
ment  on  her  part  to  embrace  Him,  which  I  lis  forbids. 
(See  Matt,  xnviii.  0.)  He  then  gives  her  a  message  to  His 
brethren ;  and  she,  returning  to  the  disciples,  told  them  of 
all  that  had  occurred.     Townson  (121)  regards  this  mes- 

*  Compare  r.    IS,  where  the   siuanliu'  is  used  ;    so  Norton,   LntUaritt, 

3tier/ 

a  Ebrard,  Stier,  Kewcome.  3  Towdsoh,  LuUiarcif.,  1{.«1juis.-)r. 
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sage,  which  5s  vevy  unlike  that  given  by  Matthew,  (xxviii. 
10,}  as  a  voucher  to  tin;  apostles  that  .Mary  Magdalene  had 
actually  seen  Him,  for  He  hud  spoken  these  very  words  to 
them  on  the  evening  before  His  death,  (John  xvi.  10,  17.) 
Hearing  tiietu  repeated  from  her  lips,  they  could  not  doubt 
that  He  had  appeared  toiler;  but,  notwithstanding  this, 
her  testimony  was  not  at  first  believed,  (Mark  xvi.  11.) 

This  narrative  presents  several  questions  that  demand 
examination.  Was  this  appearance  i.o  Mary  Magdalene  the 
first  after  Christ's  resurrection.';'  'Was  she  .alone  when  He 
appeared  to  her  ?  With  what  intent  had  she  gone  to  the 
sepulchre?  These  questions  will  be  answered  as  we  exam- 
ine the  accounts  of  the  Synoptists. 

Matthew's  account  of  the  resurrection  stands  in-  close 
connection  with  what  he  had  said  of  the  burial,  and  of  the 
guarding  of  tlie  sepulchre.  He  wishes  to  show  how  all  the 
efforts  of  the  .Pharisees  "to  make  the  sepulchre  .sure,"  by 
setting  a  watch  and  sealing  the  stone,  were  mado  of  no 
effect  by  the  mighty  power  of  God.  He  sends  His  angel, 
and  the  guards  become  as  dead  men ;  the  seal  is  broken, 
and  the  stone  rolled  away.  Let  us.  examine  his  narrative 
in  detail. 

The  two  women,  "Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other 
Mary,"  who  were  left  on  Friday  evening  l' sitting  over 
against  the  sepulchre,"  now  reappear  at  the  dawning  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  going  "  to  see  the  sepulchre."  Were 
these  two  alone  ?  If  we  turn  to  the  other  Evangelists,  we 
find  that  Mark  mentions"  Mary  Magdalene,  Mary  mother 
of  James,  and  Salome.  Luke  mentions  Mary  Magdalene, 
Mary  mother  of  James,  and  Joanna,  "  and  other  with 
them."  John  mentions  Mary  Magdalene  only.  What  shall 
we  conclude  from  these  discrepancies?  Bo  the  Evangel- 
ists speak  in  general,  terms,  giving  the  names  of  certain 
prominent  members  only  of  the  party,  without  designing  to 
enumerate  all ;    or  do  they  refer  to  two  or  more  distinct 
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parties,  who  visited  the  sepulchre  al  (.litre vent  times?  The 
former  is  much  the  more  probable.  A  scrupulous  exact- 
ness in  regard  to  the  number  oftlie  persons  witnesses  of  an 
event,  is  "by  no  means  characteristic  of  the  Gospels,  The 
Evangelists  do  not  write  as  men  who  are  fearful  that  their 
statements  will  bo  discredited,  and  therefore  anxious  to 
confirm  them  by  heaping  up  evidence:.  Each  uses  the  facts 
connected  with-  the  visit  of  the  women  to  the  sepulchre  in 
such  manner  as  will  best  servo  the  purpose  of  his  special 
narrative.  How  many  women  went,  and  who  they  were — 
circumstances  important  indeed  in  a  court  of  justice— were 
to  them  a  minor  matter,  not  at  all  affecting  the  central  fact 
of  the  resurrection,  which  was  established  by  quite  other 
evidence.  Each  Evangelist  mentions  certain  of  the  women 
byname,  and  passes  by  others:  the  grounds  of  this  mention 
and  silence  are  not  known  to  ns,  bnt  in  no  degree  affect 
the  truth  of  the  narrative.  John  mentions  Mary  Magda- 
lene only;  but  this  does  not  exclude  others;  and  her  lan- 
guage, as  has  boon  said,  plainly  implies  that  others  were 
present.  Matthew  had  spoken  of  Mary  Magdalene  and 
Mary  mother  of  James  as  being  at  the  tomb  on  Friday 
evening;  and  bo  now  mentions  the  same  two  as  going 
thither'  on  Sunday  morning.  These  two  Mark  also  bad 
mentioned  as  at  the  burial  ;  and  he  now  adds  to  them  Sa- 
lome. Luke  had  spoken  in  general  of  the  women  from  Gali- 
lee, as  beholding  how  the  body  was  laid;  and  now  men- 
tions byname  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Joanna,  and  Mary 
mother  of  James  ;  and  adds,  "  and  other  women  that  were 
with  them." 

"We  conclude,  then,  that  oftlie  Galilean  women,  or  those 
who  came  up  with  the  Lord  from  Galilee,  and  whose  number 
seems  to  have  been  considerable,  all,  of  certainly  most  of 
them,  came  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  to 
assist  in  embalming  the  body.  That  four  arc  mentioned  by 
name,  is  very  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
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especially  prominent.  Whether  all  came  together  to  the 
sepulchre,  does  not  appear:  lint  it  is  more  likely  thai,  they 
lodged  in  dii Fercnt  places,  and  met  near  the  tomb  by  agree- 
ment. 

Matthew  speaks  of  the  two  iiarys  as  coming  "to  soothe 
sepulchre ; "  John  does  not  mention  the  object  for  which 
Mary  Magdalene. came;  but  Luke  and  Mark  speak  of  the 
women  as  coming  to  anoint  ilio  body.  Beyond  question, 
this  was  the  chief  object.  Affection,  or  a.  melancholy  curi- 
osity, might,  indeed  have  led  them  to  wish  to  behold  where 
the  Lord  was  laid;  but  hero  was  a  duty  to  bo  performed 
of  a  most  sacred  character.  That  Matthew  passes  by  in 
silence  the  facts  that  Nicodemus  brought  spice;:  on  Friday, 
and  that  the  women  brought  more  on  Sunday  morning,  is 
explained  from  (.lie  scope  of  his  narrative.  In  pursuance  of 
his  purpose  to  show  how  vain  were  all  the  precautions  of 
the  priests  and  Pharisees,  in  sealing  the  stone  and  setting  a 
watch,  he  relates,  and  he.  only,  that  there  was  a  great  earth- 
quake ;  for  an  angel,  descending  from  heaven,  rolled  bach 
the  stone  from  the  door  and  sat  upon  it ;  and  for  fear  of 
him  the  keepers  did  shake,  and  became  as  dead  men.  The 
connection  between  the  descent  of  the  angel  and  rolling 
away  of  the  stone,  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord,  is 
not  defined.  It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  fathers,  that 
Ho  rose  and  left  the  tomb  before  the  stone  was  rolled 
away  ;  the  object  of  this  act  by  the  angel  being,  not  to  give 
the  Lord  a  way  of  exit,  but  to  open  the  way  for  the  women 
to  enter.  There  is  no  indication  ihat  the  soldiers  .saw 
Jesus  as  Tie  left  the  =epalelu:o,  and  their  terror  is  exprcsr;!y 
ascribed  to  the  sight  of  the  angel.  Still,  the  general  tenor 
of  the  narrative  makes  on  us  the  impression  that  the  Lord 
did  leave  the  sepulchre,  at.  the  time  when  the  stone  was  rolled 
back,  even  if  the  act  of  revivification  was  some  time  earlier. 

Whether  by  the  "  earthquake,"  ow/jos^  we  arc  to  un- 
derstand a  literal  earthquake,  has  been  q 
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would  refer  it  to  the  confusion,  or  commotion,  which  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  angel  made  among  the  soldiers 

keeping  watch ;  others  to  the  shock  made  by  the  rolling 
away  of  the  stone,  which  war;  very  great;  others  to  a  tem- 
pest, or  tempest  and  earthquake.  If,  however,  as  is  most 
piobable,  it  was  a  literal,  earthquake,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  was  felt  throughout  the  city :  for  such  an  event,  taken  in 
connection  with  what  occurred  at  the  crucifixion,  could 
.  scarce  have  passed  unnoticed  by  the  disciples.  "  The  first 
earthquake,"  says}  Stir-r,  "extended  all  over  Jerusalem  to 
the  temple  and  graves ;.  the  second  only  moves  the  stone 
in  Joseph's  garden,  and  scares  the  guards  away." 

It  has  "been  inferred  by  some,  from.  Mutt,  xxviii.  2-5, 
that  the  descent,  of  the  angel,  and  rolling  away  of  the  stone. 
were  after  the  women  had  reached  the  sepulchre.  "'Be- 
hold there  was,'  "  says  A! ford,  "  must  mean  that  the  women 
were  witnesses  ofthe  earthquake,  and  tli::t  which  followed.'" 
But  the  language  does  not  compel  us  to  this  conclusion ; 
and  indeed  the  more  natural  interpretation  is,  that  these 
events  had  taken  place  while  they  were  on  their  way,  or 
jtist  before  their  arrival.5  That  JLiry  MagJalcne  saw  this 
angel,  and  the  rolling  away  of  the  stone,  and  the  opening 
of  the  sepulchre,  is  not  eomustent.  with  John  xx.  1,  2.  She 
obviously  saw  no  more  than  that  the  door  Was  open,  and 
was  afraid  that  the  Jews  had  taken  the  body  away.  It 
may  bo  questioned  whether  any  of  the  women  approached 
the  sepulchre  so  long  as  the  angel,  in  that  terrible  glory 
with  which  he  affrighted  the  keepers,  was  still  sitting  upon 
the  stone.  (Compare  Mark  xvi.  5  and  Luke  xxiv.  4.) 
Whether  the  keepers  had  departed  ere  the  women  came,  is 
uncertain.  On  the  one  hand,  the  angel's  add  ress  to  the  latter, 
v.  5,  "Fear  not  ye,"  where  the  "ye"  is  emphatic,  implies 

1  So  Meyer. 

c  "TJ.iere  iv  as  (c-ysn?™)  «,  sivat  eiirthniiii're,"  1V.  ti'misfatol  Vy  (Ta;i:i;bsH 
and  Norton,  "there  hid  boon,"  £c.  Sec  ileWeitte  in  loco.  Eliicutt.  suppoiio.H 
that  "  Uict  belio'd  n.  pallidly,  and  at  a  distance." 
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their  presence  ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  would  hardly 
have  approached  the  door  if  they  had  Been  the  Roman 
soldiers. 

Mark  says  that  the  women  "  entering  into  the  sepulchre, 
saw  a  young  man  sitting  on  the  right  side,"  Did  they  see 
two  angels,  one  without  and  one  within  ?  This  is  affirmed 
hy  (Jreswell,  and  also  that  each  addressed  them  in  the  same 
terms.  But  this  is  intrinsically  improbable.  There  is 
nothing  in  Matthew's  narrative  that  forbids  us  to  suppose 
that  the  angel,  who's;'!  first  appearance  had  special  reference 
to  the  soldiers  and  the  opening  of  the  door,  was  not  seen 
by  the  women  at  all  till  they  wore  about  to  enter,  or  had 
actually  entered,  the  sepulchre.  Then  he  addresses  them, 
and  invites  them  "  to  come  and  see  the  place  where  the 
Lord  lay."  It  may  be  that  the  sepulchre  had  a  porch  or 
entrance,  from  which  all  the  interior  could  he  seen.  "There 
is  no  allusion  in  the  Scripture  to  a  vestibule  or  outer  cave ; 
hut,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  to  contradict  its 
existence ;  and  the  common  arrangement  of  the  Jewish 
sepulchres  make  it  probable  that  there  was  one."1 

The  mention  of  the  two  angels  hy  Luke  (xxiv.  4)  will 
be  considered  when  his  account  comes  before  us. 

After  receiving  the  message,  Matthew  adds  that  the 
women  "departed  quickly  from  the  sepulchre  with  fear 
and  great  joy:  and  did  run  to  bring  His  disciples  word." 
This  is  seemingly  at  variance  with  Mark's  statement,  (xvi. 
S,)  that  "  They  went  out  quickly  and  fled  from  the  sepul- 
chre, for  they  trembled  and  were  amazed;  neither  said 
they  any  thing  to  any  man,  for  they  were  afraid."  Alford 
affirms  that  the  two  accounts  cannot  he  reconciled.  But 
the  discrepancy  is  more  apparent  than  real.     According  to 

1  Willis  in  Holy  City,,  ii.  196;  see  TWnson,  SO;  LieMsnsteia,  466.    The 

libiinctiijn  ii^mciiincii  tjli'.'ii  bi-Uvcjii  /.wixntoi/  ;n:il  msji  lb.:  former  as  iiie 
name  rflhe  wliclc  sciniWirc,  Ji'j'.uiliiiQ;  tlic  per'/li  or  ariluroum;  the  letter 
£-.3  I'na  placo  v.'lurre  t'.c  buily  ^:i<  ileijiisllei!  --i;o;;,  net  K<:.i:.i  v;-.l'.  sir.po; !'jd. 
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Mark,  the  women  were  afraid  and  amazed,  or,  more  literally, 
"trembling  ami  ecstasy  held  them;"  a  form  of  expression 
nearly  parallel  to  Matthew's,  "with  fear  and  great  joy." 
They  said  nothing  to  any  one.  What  does  this  mean  ? 
That  they  never  told  any  one  what  they  had  seen  ?  This 
is  contrary  to  Luke  xxiv.  ft,  and  intrinsically  improbable. 
The  obvious  meaning  is,' that  they  did  not  tell  it  to  any  one 
but  the  disciples.  They  said  nothing  to  the  strangers  whom 
they  met  by  the  way,  but  hastened  to  iind  those  for  whom 
their  message  was  intended.  That  on  finding  the  apostles 
thoy  continued  silent,  is  neither  implied  in  the  narrative, 
nor  supported  by  the  chcum statics  of  the  ease.  Wo  snch 
overpowering  fear  seized  ihom  ;;i  the  sight  of  the  angel  as 
seized  the  keepers,  and  yet  the  latter,  speedily  recovering 
themselves,  went  to  the  city  and  showed  to  the  priests  all 
that  had  been  done. 

Matthew  adds,  (vs.  9,  10,)  "Behold  Jesus  met  them, 
saying,  All  hail.1  And  they  came,  and  held  Him  by  the 
feet,  and  worshipped  IEm.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them. 
Be  not  afraid:  go,  tell  my  brethren  that  they  go  into  Gali- 
lee, and  there  shall  they  see  me."  When,  and  with  whom, 
was  this  interview  ?  Apparently  the  Lord  met  the  women 
as  they  were  going  from  the  ^eptile'ire  into  the  city  to  find 
the  disciples.  But  this  has  been  often  questioned.  New- 
come,  and  many,  suppose  that  the  women  bore  to  the  dis- 
ciples the  message  of  the  angel,  (v.  1,)  and  then  returned 
to  the  tomb,  and  that  upon  their  second  departure  Jesus 
appeared  to  them.*  Greswell  puts  this  meeting  several 
days  after  the  day  of  the  resurrection.  Rejecting  these 
constructions  as  forced,  we  hold  to  the  obvious  tenor  of 

1  The  received  tost  has,  ".Ami  as  (hey  v.-™.  id  tell  (lis  d^djjkv,"  is,, 
but  tliis  clause  is  omitted  by  Ti'elK'udoif :  so  ;\l!V»'d  and  Meyer. 

''  SceEllieott, ;;%',  note,  who  says:  "After  the  delivery  of  the  first  tidings 
to  ihs  i'.postles,  they  dh-eeied  their  stc;>s  bueJi  airaiii  to  iiie  sepulchre,  mid 
that  it  was  on  their  way  there   thai   the   Lord  "vouchsafed   to   appear  to 
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the  narrative,  and  place  this  meeting  wliik:  the  women  were 
returning  from  the  sepulchre,  soon  alter  the  vision  of  the 
angel.  But  who  were  these  women?  Apparently  Mary 
Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary.  Were  there1  then  two 
appearances  the  same  morning  to  Mary  Magdalene;  or,  are 
this  and  that  mentioned,  by  John  (xx.  14-18)  one  and  the 
same?     The  point  is  one  of  importance,  and  needs  careful 


While  from  John's  language  it  would  appear  that  Mary 

Magdalene  visited  the  sepulchre  alone,  from  the  Synoptists 
it  appears  that  she  was  accompanied  by  others.  Leaving 
these,  she  ran  to  call  Peter  and  John,  and  followed  them 
back  to  the  sepulchre  ;  and  here  Jesus  appeared  to  her. 
Was  she  now  alone  ?  This  is  the  natural  construction  of 
the  language.  Every  circumstance  indieal.es  that  she  alone 
saw  him.  This  is  confirmed  by  Mark's  words,  (xvi.  9,)  "He 
appeared  first  to  Mary  Magdalene."  If  she  had  not  been 
alone,  this  could  not  have  been  said.  Taking  then  as  cer- 
tain that  Jesus  appeared  fir.it  to  Mary  Magdalene,  and  that 
no  others  were  present,  can  the  account  of  Matthew  be 
referred  to  this  appearance ?  ■  We  have  seen  that  the  men- 
tion of  the  two,  Mary  Magdalene  and  Mary  mother  of 
James,  does  not  show  that  others  did  not  accompany  them 
to  the  tomb.  If  Mary  Magdalene  separated  herself  from 
tills  party,  and,  returning  lo  Iho  sepulchre  alter  the  others 
bad  left  it,  then  beheld  Jesus,  could  Matthew  speak  of  it 
in  the  general  terms  which  he  uses?  From  his  words  it 
would  appear  that  more  than  one  were  present.  The  plural 
Is  used  throughout :  "  ye,"  "  they,"  "  them  "  ;  but  this  is 
not  conclusive,  since  we  may  -say,  with  Kraitt,  that  the 
plural  is  here  rather  a  generic  than  a  numerical  designation. 
Also,  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  Matthew  seem  in 
many  points  unlike  those  mentioned  by  John,  both  as  to 
the  place  where  Jesus  appeared,  the  words  which  He  spake, 
and  the  demeanor  and  language  of  the  women.     Still,  the 
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tenor- of  the  narrative  leads  us  to  the  result  that  Matthew 
states  in  general  what  Jolm  gives  in  detail.  The  purpose 
of  the  latter  leads  him  to  give  special  prominence  through- 
out his  Gospel  to  the  words  of  Jesus  ;  and  His  words  here 
to  Mary  Magdalene  are  of  peculiar  is  ft  crest,  and  are  there- 
fore recorded.  The  former,  whose  account  is  adapted  to 
meet  the  report  current  among  the  Jews,  tliat  the  diseipies 
had  stolon  the.  body  away,  contents  himself  with  saying 
generally  that  the  Lord  first  appeared  to  certain  women, 
and  that  they  held  Ilim'by  the  feet  and  worshipped  Him. 
The  important  iaets  in  Matthew';;  account  are,  that  to  the 
women  a  vision  of  angeis  appeared,  announcing  the  Lord's 
resurrection;  and  that  afterward  the  Lord  himself  appeared 
to  them.  How  many  there  were  of  the  women,  and  whether 
the  two  whom  he  mentions  as  having  seen  the  angels,  saw 
also  the  Lord,  are  but  incidental  and  unimportant  circum- 
stance a. 

We  conclude  then  that,  although  a  number  of  women 
visited  the  sepulchre,' and  several  of  tliem  saw  the  angels, 
or  an  angel,  to  Mary  Magdalene  alone  did  Jesus  himself 
appear.  We  thus  make  the  accounts  of  Matthew  and  John 
refer  to  the  same  event.' 

There  are  some,  who,  making  two  appearances  of  the 
Lord  to  the  women,  attempt  to  avoid  the  difficulty  that, 
according  to  Matthew,  the  women  must  have  readied  the 
disciples  before  Mary  Magdalene  returned  to  the  sepulchre. 
and  therefore  could  not  have  seen  Jesus  at  this  time,  by 
denying-  that  the  first  appearance  was  to  Mary  Magdalene,. 
as  is  generally  assumed.  It  is  said  that  the  words  of  Mark 
(xvi.  9,)  "Kow  when  Jesus  was  risen  early  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  He  appeared  first  to  Mary  Magdalene,"  do  not 
mean  that  His  first  appearance,  absolutely  speaking,  was  to 
her,  hut  that  the  first  of  the  appearances  related  by  Mark 
was  to  her.  It  is  remarked  by  Robinson1 :  "Mark  narrates 
>  So  Liglitfoot,  Krafft,  Liohtenstflin,  "Wieseler,  Da  Costa. 
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three,  and  only  three,  appearances  of  our  Lord;  of  these  three 
that  to  Mary  Magdalene  takes  place  first,  and  that  to  the 
assembled  disciples  the  same  evening  occurs  last."  Thus 
interpreted,  the  Lord  may  have  appeared  first  of  all  to  the 
women  departing  from  the  sepulchre,  and  then,  a  few 
minutes  Liter,  to  .Mary  Magdalene.  But  the  great  body 
of  commentators  interpret  Mark's  words  as  referring  to 
His  first  appearance  to  any  one  after  His  resurrection.' 

In  immediate  coimeetion  with  the  departure  of  the 
women  to  announce  the  resurrection  to  His  friends,  Mat- 
thew relates  the  departure  of  the  soldiers  to  announce  it 
to  His  enemies.  The  hitter  incident  will  he  considered  by 
and  by. 

From  Matthew's  narrative  we  turn  to  that  of  Mark.1 
The  main  points  In  which  the  two  d liter  have  been  already 
noticed,  but  Mark  adds  some  interesting  particulars.  The 
subject  of  conversation  with  the  women  as  they  approach 
the  sepulchre,  is,  how  the  stone  shall  be  rolled  away ;  but 
advancing,  they  see  that  it  is  already  rolled  away.3  In  men- 
tioning the  fact  that  Jesus  appeared  first  to  Mary  Magda- 
lene, Mark  adds,  "out  of  whom  He  had  cast  seven  devils.'- 
This  may  be  to  designate  her  in  distinction  from  others. 
but  more  probably  is  explanatory  of  the  high  honor  that 
was  given  her.  Her  faith  had  been  great,  and  here  was 
her  reward. 

We  turn  now  to  Luke.     He  had  related  (xxiii.  55,  56) 

'  So  West,  Gros well,  Kewcomp,  Krafl't,  Kllicott,  Wieseler;  Alex  under  is 
undecided. 

-  Man y  regard  ike  kUie!1  portion  :S  :':,<•■  smeontli  el i;i] ;!'.':■  of :!;".-  V.:  :.r.;.:r":- 
vs.  I1- SO,  sis  not  lii~  O'.ra,  hut  as  adaod  by  anoi'ier  :>.!.  a  lutfr  period ;  .so  Tiseli- 
cudurr,  Alford,  Mover.     ■jim;J  as  EbrarJ.  rnaku  it  a  later  addition  of  Marl; 
himself.     Ak::aider  defends  foe  prison  i.-  i-oiioln-uon  u-s  the  original  ene  of  the 
Evangelist, 

=  Lcwin  (1S9)  infers  from  (lie  narratives  that  the  stone  was  a  large  riven- 
lar  one,  moving  in  a  groove,  out  laterally  1:1  the  front  of  the  sepulture,  A 
specimen  of  this  kind  0\  stone  door  is  still  to  he  .seen. at  ll:e  "Tombs  of  the 
ruKf;s,''  at  Jerusalem. 
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that  the  women  which  came  with  Jesus  from  Galilee,  fol- 
lowed His  body  to. the  tomb,  and  beheld  the  sepulchre,  and 
how  the  body  was  laid,  lieu; ruing,  they  prepared  spices 
and  ointments,  and,  resting  the  Sabbath,  went  early  the 
next  morning,  (xxiv.  I,)  taking  the  spices  they  had  pre- 
pared.1 The  names  of  these  women  were,  (v.  10,)  Mary 
Magdalene,  Joanna,  and  Iviavy  mother  of  James;  but  others 
were  with  thorn,  whose  names  are  not  mentioned.1  In  what 
relation  does  this  visit  stand  to  that  of  Matthew  and  Mark? 
Some  have  supposed  them  to  be  wholly  distinct.1  It.  is 
said  that  there  were  two  parties  of  women ;  the  first  of 
which,  consisted  of  the  two  .M.arys  and  Salome,  the  second 
of  Joanna  and  others,  among  whom  was  probably  Susanna. 
In  proof  that  there  were  two  parlies,  several  points  of  dif- 
ference in  the  narrations  of  Matthew  and  Mark  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  Luke  on  the  other,  are  made  prominent : 
1st.  That,  according  to  the  former,  the  women"  prepared 
their  spices  alter  the  Sabbath ;  according  to  the  latter,  be- 
fore the  Sabbath.  2d.  Thai,  according  to  the  former,  they 
saw  hut  one  angel ;  according  to  the  latter,  they  saw  two  ; 
and  also  that  the  angelic  messages  are  unlike.  3d.  That, 
according  to  the  latter,  Fetor,  hearing  the  report  of  the 
women,  runs  to  the  sepulchre ;  but  of  this  the  former 
makes  no  mention. 

Before  considering  those  points  of  difference,  let  us  note 
the  character  of  Luke's  narrative.  Is  he  giving  a  particu- 
lar account  of  what  happened  to  a  certain  party  or  number 
of  women;  or  is  he  summing  up  what  happened  to  the 
women  generally,  without  distinction  of  parties  or  indi- 
viduals ?     The  latter  is  most  probable.     If,  as  is  claimed, 

'  Tidcboiidorf  omits,  "  And  certain  with  them,"  which  i*  in  the  rrccLtcd 
text  i  so  Alford. 

1  The  form  of  expression,  ni  Aon™,  seeius  <o  embrace  all  tin.-  lkl:kjL,!> 

3  West,  CO;  Greswell,  iii.  264. 
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there  were  two  ilisihiet  pm:t"n:s,  what  happened  to  one  did 
not  to  the  other ;  and  the  account  here  must  refer  to  one 
party  only.  But  if  this  relates  merely  to  what  Joanna  and 
her  companions*  saw  and  heard,  why  is  the  name  of  Mary 
Magdalene  mentioned?  She  was  not  present  with  them, 
and  did  not  see  these  angels,  or  hear  their  message.  The 
mention  of  her  name  shows  that  Luke  is  giving  a  summary 
of  what  occurred,  a  general  statement  of  the  facts,  without 
distinction  of  witnesses.  A  number  of  women  go  to  the 
sepulchre;  find  the  stone  rolled  away,  and  the  tomb  empty; 
are  in  perplexity  to  know  what  lias  become  of  the  body.; 
seo  a  vision  of  angels,  who  give  them  a  message ;  return 
and  tell  the  disciples,  and  are  not  believed,  only  Peter  and 
others  (seo  xxiv.  24)  go  to  see  for  themselves:  this  is  the 
substance  of  Luke's  narrative.  It  is  an  outline  of  what 
occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  to  the  women,  but 
without  entering  into  any  details.  Why  he  omits  all  men- 
tion of  the  fact  that  Jesus  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalene, 
and  narrates  TTis  appearance  to  the  two  disciples  on  their 
way  to  Emma'us,  as  if  it  were  the  first,  we  can  but  conjec- 
ture. That  he  does  not  mention  it  here,  may  be  explained 
as  springing  from  the  scope  of  the  narrative,  which  repre- 
sents that  the  two  disciples,  leaving  the  city  "before  the  ap- 
pearance to  her  was  known,  had  heard  only  of  the  angelic 
announcement  that  lie  was  alive. 

If  this  be  a  correct  view  of  Luke's  narrative,  all  the 
supposed  discrepancies  between  him  on  the  one  side,  and 
Matthew  and  Mark  on  the;  other,  are  readily  removed. 
The  first,  in  regard  to  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  the 
spices,  has  already  been  considered.  Tito  second,  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  angels,  finds  its  explanation  in  the  fact 
that  if  the  women  in  Matthew  and  Mark  s:.ny  but  one,  ac- 
cording to  John,  Mary  Magdalene  saw  two;  and  Luke 
gives  the  greater  number.  He  simply  says  that  "two  men 
stood  by  them  (CTetTTijtrav)  in  sinning  garments,"  but  witli- 
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oat  any  details.  The  message  given  by  them  is  substan- 
tially the  same  in  the  three  Evangelists.  The  third,  in  re- 
gard to  the  miming  of  Peter  to  the  sepulchre,  is  a  brief 
statement  of  the  same  fact  that  John  (xx.  3,  4)  relates  more 
at  length.  That  Luke  was  aware  that  Peter  was  not  alone 
appears  from  v.  24  :  "'And  certain  of  them  which  were  with 
us,  -went  to  the  sepulchre."  There  is  no  necessity  to  say,  as 
West  and  Townson  do,  that  Luke  refers  to  another  and 
later  visit. 

l\"o  notice  has  yet  been  taken  of  the  time  when  those 
various  events  are  said  by  the  several  Evangelists  to  have 
taken  place.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  bring  to- 
gether here  their  statements.  Our  main  inquiry  concerns 
the  time  when  the  women  first  visited'  the  sepulchre.  In 
Matthew,  (xxviii.  1,)  it  is  spoken  of  as  "  In  the  end  of  the 
Sabbath,  as  it  began  to  dawn  toward  the  first  day  of  the 
week."'  As  the  Sabbath  ended  at  sunset,  this  may  be 
understood,  as  by  Patritius,  of  its  last  hours,  or  those  just 
before  sunset.3  But  most  agree  that  the  natural  day,  com- 
mencing at  sunrise  and  ending  at  ssmscl.,  i~;  spoken  of;  and 
that  the  coming  of  the  women  was  at  the  dawn  of  the  day 
following  the  Sabbath.3  ?ibu'k(_\yi.  2)  says:  "  And  very  early 
in  the  morning,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  tliey  came  unto  the 
sepulchre,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,"  ara-mXavTos  too  iiAiou. 
Luke  (xxiv.  1)  says:  "Now  upon,  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  very  early  in  the  morning,  opO-iuv  jk^n.m.  they  came," 
&c.  John  (xx.  1 )  says :  "  The  first  day  of  the  week  com- 
eth  Mary  Magdalene  early,  when  it  was  yet  dark,"  upon, 
mwa?  en  odot/;.  Let  us  note  the  exact  force  of  each 
of  these  statements.     "The  beginning  of  the  dawn,"  in 

1  This  id  tr-sTiHJ.Ti.cicl  by  G-rcisiv!:!! :  "rum-  hi.ie  ir.  i-'ic  wwl;,  st  tin:  him:'  nf 
dawn,  agair.st  the  Erst  day  of  tlie  week."  By  Norton:  "And  the  Siubuili 
being  ot-er,  in  the  dawn  of  the  first  day  of  the  weak." 

''  Hi:e  Luke  will,  lit,  iihci-.i  Hit!  Greek  lean  c!ri*uo-it»  is  the  same. 

1  See  Alford  and  Meyer  in  loco. 
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Matthew,  was  about  5  o'clock  a.  m.,  it  "being  then  early  in 
April.1  The  "  very  early  "  of  Mark  is  somewhat  indefinite. 
If  7r/>wi  be  taken  here  as  in  xiii.  35,  for  the  "morning 
watch,"  it  would  embrace  3-6  a.m.;  if  used  indefinitely, 
it  denotes  simply  the  early  morning.  Taken  in  connection 
with  Amc,  "very,"  as  here,  il  is  parallel  to  the  "  day  dawn  " 
of  Matthew,  or  "  while  it  was  yet  dark  »  of  John. 

But  how  can  this  be  reconciled  with  that  further  note 
of  time  which  Mark  gives,  "at  the  rising  of  the  sun,"  or 
"  the  sun  having  arisen"  ?  If  both  expressions  be  strictly 
taken,  the  Evangelist  is  inconstant  with  himself.'  Various 
solutions-  have  been  proposed.  Town  scud  woidd  make  a 
period  at  sepulchre,  and  connect  the  "  rising  of  the  snn  " 
with  the  clause  following,  making  it  to  read :  *'  At  the 
rising  of  the  sun  they  said  among  themselves,"  &c.  But 
this  is  indefensible.  "West,  (42,)  followed  by  Greswell, 
would  make  the  women  to  have  reached  the  sepulchre  at 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  but  to  have  left  their  homes  much 
earlier.  This,  however,  does  not  meet  the  difficulty, 
the  verb  "  they  came  "  being  qualified  by  both  marks  of 
time.  Ewald  (vi.  73,  note)  regards  "  at  the  rising  of  the 
sun"  an  addition  to  the  original  Gospel.  This  is  to  cut 
the  knot.  Kewcome  would  change  the  reading,  but  with- 
out authority.  But,  in  truth,  no  solution  is  necessary. 
It  is  most  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Mark  should  not 
know  what  he  designed  to  say,  and  contradict  himself  in 
the  compass  of  a  single  sentence.  lie  evidently  speaks  in 
general  terms.  If,  then,  "  very  early  "  be  understood  as 
the  dawning  day,  as  is  most  probable,  the  phrase  "  at  the 
rising  of  the  sun"  denotes  the  same  period  which  we  des- 
ignate as  the  sun-rising,  or  that  period  from  the  first  il- 
lumination of  the  sky  till  the  sun  is   above  the  horizon.3 

1  Winer,  ii.  580.  a  So  Mayer,  ilford. 

3  Si't  Koljinsmi,  liar.  2S0,  who  cites  several  passages  from  \hv  Old  Testa- 
ment in  which  a  like  form  of  expression  is  used  :  Judges  is.  53 ;  Psalms  civ. 

■22;  ilLmti*  iii,  22.     Ho  UcugsSuiIxTs;  Mid  Alexander. 
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Tims  Mark  is  both  in  harmony  with  himself,  and  with  the 
other  Evangelists.  The  "  very  early  in  the  morning  "  of 
Luke,  the  early  morning  twilight,  or  deep  dawn,  is  plainly 
identical  with  "  the  dawning  "  of  Matthew,  and  the  "  very 
early"  of  Mark.  The  "  early"  of  John  is  more  exactly 
denned  by  the  addition  "  when  it  was  yet  dark,"  or  before 
it  was  yet  clear  day.  It  was  at  least  sufficiently  light  for 
Mary  Magdalene  to  see  that  the  stone  was  rolled  away. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  only  discrepancy  in  regard  to 
the  time  of  the  women' a  visiting  I  ho  .sepulchre,  arises  from 
Mark's  statement  that  they  came  "  at  the  rising  of  the 
sun."  If  this  phrase  should  be  pressed  to  the  letter,  as 
skeptical  critics  for  the  most  pact  do,  he  would  not  only 
contradict  himself,  but  also  the  statement  of  John  that 
Alary  Magdalene  came  "  while  it  was  yet  dark."  It  should, 
however,  be  noted,  that  some  interval  must  have  elapsed 
between  the  departure  of  the  women  from  their  homes  and 
their  arrival  at.  the  sepulchre,  and  that  the  Evangelists  may 
speak  of  one  or  the  other  period  without  special  discrim- 
ination. 

We  may,  without  violence,  take  Mark's  expression  in 
the  large  sense,  as  embracing  the  whole  period  from  early 
dawn  till  actual  sunrising.  The  women,  however  early 
they  may  have  left  their  home?;,  could  scarcely  expect  to 
begin  their  work  of  embalming  the  body  till  it  was  broad 
daylight.  Lightfoot  (on  Mark  xvi.  2)  mentions  a  fourfold 
distinction  of  twilight  among  the  Kabbins:  1st.  "The 
hind  of  the  morning,  or  first  appearance  of  light."  2d. 
"When  one  may  distinguish  between  purple  color  and 
white."  3d.  "When  the  cast,  begins  to  lighten."  4th. 
"Sunrise."  TTe  would  apply  these  four  periods  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  four  Evangelists — the  first  to  Matthew,  the 
second*  to  John,  the  third  to  Luke,  the  fourth  to  Mark. 
There  seem  no  good  grounds  for  this. 

All  the  Evangelists  imply  that  the  Lord's  I'csuiTOClioii 
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was  very  early,  for  the  women  find  tlie  sepulchre  empty; 
but  none  give  any  note  of  time  except  Mark  (xvi.  9;)  "Now 
when  Jesus  was  risen  curly  i.lie  first  day  of  the  week,"  &c. 
Here  it  is  seen  that,  Mark  speaks  only  indefinitely,  for  the 
Lord  arises  " early,"  Trpiot,  whilst  the  women  came  "very 
early,"  Xiav  -r.-pun.  Some,  however,  would  make  this  define 
the  time  whun  the  Lord  appeared  to  Mary.1 

This  examination  of  the  several  narratives  shows  us  how 
many  of  the  data  are  wanting  which  are  necessary  to  enable 
us  to  form  a  regular,  harmonious,  and  complete  history  of 
this  eventful  morning.  Each  of  the  Evangelists  gives  us 
some  particulars  which  the  others  omit,  hut  no  one  of  them 
aims  to  give  us  a  foil  and  connected  account ;  and  for  us 
to  supply  the  missing  links  in  the  chain,  is  impossible.  To 
a  superficial  examination  there  seem  many'  discrepancies, 
not  to  say  contradictions,  but  a  thorough  investigation 
shows  that  the  points  of  real  difference  arc  very  few ;  and 
that  in  several  ways  even  these  diilbrcnccs  may  be  removed. 
Whilst  thus  we  cannot  say  of  any  order  which  we  can 
frame  that  it  is  certain,  wo  can  say  (if  several  that  they  are 
probable  ;  and  if  they  cannot  he  proved,  neither  can  they 
be  disproved.  This  is  sufficient  for  him  who  finds  in  the 
moral  character  of  the  Gospels  the  highest  vouchers  for 
their  historic  truth. 

To  bring  before'  the  reader  some  of  the  many  possible 
arrangements  of  these  events,  and  to  show  what  the  special 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  harmonist  are,  we  select  the 
following,  which  have  found  many  adherents.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  point  which  chiefiy  determines  the  order,  is 
whether  Jesus  appeared  ocee  or  twice  to  the  women.  "We 
begin  with — 

1'i'jh.ifi.iot.  1.  Earthquake,  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 
2.  Visit  of  Mary  Magdalene  and  other  women  to  the  tomb, 
which  they  reach  just  as  the  sun  is  up.     They  are  told 

1  See  Heyev  '.v.  \<sk. 
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of  His  resurrection  by  the  angel*,  and  go  back  to  the  dis- 
ciples. 3.  Peter  and  John  go  to  the  sepulchre,  followed  by 
Mary  Magdalene.  They  return,  andshe  remains.  4.  Christ 
appears  to  her,  and  she  takes  Him  for  tire  gardener.  She 
afterward  embraces  1  lis  feet,  hiding  them.  Thus  Matthew 
xzviii.  9  and  John  xx.  14'  refer  to  the  same  appearance. 

Lardner.  1.  The  women,  with  Mary  Magdalene,  go  to 
the  sepulchre  and  find  it  empty.  2.  Mary,  with  others,  goes 
to  the  apostles  Peter  and  John.  3.  They  come  to  the  tomb, 
and  then  return  homo.  4.  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  others 
follow  the  two  apostles  back  to  the  tomb,  ar.d  remain  there 
after  Peter  and  John  .ire  gone.  0.  Jesus  appears  to  them 
all  there.  6.  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  others  go  and  an- 
nounce all  to  the  disciples.  1.  Jesus  appears  to  the  two 
disciples.  8.  He  appears  to  Peter.  9.  He  appears  to  the 
Eleven.  Here,  also,  the  appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene 
mentioned  by  John,  and  that  to  the  two  Marys  mentioned 
by  Matthew,  are  made  the  same. 

West.  1.  The  two  Marys  and  Salome  visit  the  tomb, 
the  angel  having  before  rolled  away  the  stone,  and  the 
guards  being  gone.  .2.  Mary  Mn;ida!ene,  seeing  the  stone 
rolled  away,  runs  to  find  Peter  and  John.  3.  Mary,  mother 
of  James,  and  Salome,  remaining,  see  an  angel,  and  receive 
his  message.  Greatly  terrified,  they  depart.  4.  Peter  and 
John  visit  the  sepulchre,  and  depart.  5.  Mary  Magdalene. 
having  followed  them,  sees  the  two  angels,  and  then  the 
Lord  himself.  6.  The  Lord  appears  to  the  other  Mary  and 
Salome.  7.  Joanna  and  her  party  of  women,  coma  to  the 
sepulchre,  see  two  angels,  and  hear  from  them  that  Jesus 
is  risen.  They  depart  and  announce  to  the  disciples  that 
they  had  seen  a  vision  of  angels.  8.  Peter  runs  a  second 
time  to  the  sepulchre,  but  sees  only  the  linen  clothes.  9. 
The  two  disciples  having  heard  the  report  of  Joanna  and 
her  party,  set  out  for  Emmaus.  Here  the  appearances 
mentioned  by  John  and  Matthew  are  distinguished, 
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Town&on.  1.  The  two  Marys  and  Salome  go  to  the 
tomb,  and  while  they  are  on  the  way  the  angel  descends 
and  rolls  away  the  stone.  They  reach  it  at  the  rising  of 
the  sun.  2.  Mary  Magdalene  goes  for  Peter  and  John, 
3.  The  other  Mary  and  Salome  enter  the  porch  of  the 
sepulchre,  see  an  angel,  receive  his  message,  and  depart  in 
great  fear.  4.  Peter  and  John  come  and  visit  the  tomb. 
5.  Mary  Magdalene  returns  and  sees  first  the  angels,  and 
then  the  Lord.  6.  Mary  Magdalene  departing,  foils  in  with 
the  other  Mary  and  Salome,  and  to  them  together  Jesus 
appears  the  second  time.  7-  Joanna  and  her  party  now 
come,  and,  entering  tin:  tomb,  sec  I  wo  angel*.  They  return, 
and  confirm  to  the  disciples  what  the  other  women  had 
.  already  reported.  8.  Peter  goes  a  second  time  to  the 
sepulchre,  and  finds  only  the  clothes.  9.  The  two  disciples 
set.  out  for  Emmaus.  10.  The  Lord  appears  to  Peter. 
EEere  are  made  two  successive  appearances  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene :  first  when  alone,  second  to  her  in  company  with  the 
other  Mary. 

Newcome.  I.  The  two  Marys.  Salome,  Joanna,  and 
others,  go  to  the  sepulchre,  and,  lindlng  the  stone  removed, 
enter  the.  tomb.  Two  angels  appear  to  them,  and  one 
gives  them  a  message.  2.  They  return  to  Jerusalem,  and 
Mary  Magdalene  communicates  the  message  to  Peter  arid 
John,  and  the  other  women  to  the  other  disciples.  3.  Pe- 
ter and  John  go  to  the  sepulchre,  and  return.  4.  The  two 
disciples,  having  heard  the  report  of  the  women  and  of 
Peter  and  John,  depart  tin-  Kmmaus.  5.  Mary  Magdalene 
and  the  other  women  follow  Peter  and  John  to  the  tomb. 
She,  arriving  before  them,  or  following  after  them,  sees  the 
angels,  and  afterward  the  Lord.  6.  She  joins  the  other 
women  who  were  near  by,  and,  as  they  were  returning  to 
Jerusalem,  Jesus  meets  them.  7.  He  appears  to  Peter.  8. 
He  appears  to  the  two  at  Emmaus.    Here  Mary  Magdalene 
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alone  first  sees  the  Lord,  and  afterward  she  sees  Him  the 
second  time  in  company  with  others. 

J>a  Costa.  1.  Tbe  two  Marys,  Joanna,  Salome,  and 
others,  start  before  daybreak  for  the  sepulchre,  and  find 
the  stone  rolled  away.  2.  Mary  Magdalene  runs  to  find 
Peter  and  John.  3.  The  other  women  enter  the  sepulchre, 
seo  the  angels,  receive  their  message,  and  return  to  the 
disciples.  4.  Peter  and  John  visit  the  sepulchre  and  de- 
part home.  5.  Mary  Magdalene,  who  had  followed  them, 
sees  first  the  angels,  and  then  the  Lord,  and  returns  to  the . 
disciples.  6.  Jesus  appears  to  the  two  sit  Emmans.  1.  He 
appears  to  Peter.  Here  the  Lord  appears  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene only.  ' 

Greswdl.  1.  Two  parties  of  women — one  the  two 
Marys  and  Salome,  the  other,  Joanna  and  some  with  her — 
set  out  from  different  quarters  to  go  to  the  sepulchre. 
While  on  their  way,  the  stone  is  rolled  away  and  the  Lord 
rises.  2.  The  Marys  and.  Salome  arrive  first  at  the  sepul- 
chre about  sunrise.  Mary  Magdalene  rims  to  find  Peter 
and  John.  The  other  two  enter  the  sepulchre,  see  an  angel, 
receive  a  message,  and  depart.  IS.  The  party  of  Joanna 
arrives,  sees  two  angels,  and  returns  to  the  disciples.  4. 
Peter  and  John  visit  !ho  sepulchre.  5.  Mary  Magd alone, 
who  had  followed  Peter  and  John,  sees  two  angels,  and 
then  Christ.  6.  The  two  disciples  depart  for  Emmaus, 
before  Mary  Magdalene  reports  tbe  appearance  of  Jesus  to 
her.  Upon  the  way  the  Lord  meets  them.  1.  He  appears 
to  Peter.  8.  He  appears  to  the  Eleven.  !!.  He  appears  the 
second  time  to  the  Eleven,  a  week  after.  10.  Soon  after 
this  He  appears  to  the  other  Mary  and  Salome,  and  perhaps 
also  to  Mary  Magdalene.  Here  the  Lord  is  seen  first  by 
Mary  iUagdaleno,  and  does  nol.  appear  to  tbe  other  women 
till  a  week  after. 

Elward.  1.  Mary  Magdalene  visits  the  sepulchre  early, 
while  it  is  yet  dark.     She  finds  the  stone  rolled  away,  and 
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runs  to  find  Peter  and  John.  2.  Mary,  mother  of  James, 
Joanna,  Salome,  and  the  other  women  go  l.o  anoint;  the  body, 
and  looking  into  the  tomb,  see  an  angel,  who  gives  them 
a  message. .  They  depart,  "but  dare  not  report  to  any  one 
what  had  occurred.  3.  Peter  and  John  come  to  the  grave 
and  return  home.  4.  Mary  Magdalene,  who  had  followed 
them,  sees  two  angels,  and  then  the  Lord.  She  returns,  and 
tells  the  disciples.  5.  The  Lord  appears  to  the  two  on.  the 
way  to  Emmaus.  6.  He  appears  to  Peter.  Hero  the  ap- 
pearance to  Mary  Magdalene  of  John,  and  that  to  the 
two  Marys  of  Matthew,  are  identified, 

Lange.  1.  The  two  Marys  and  Salome  go  to  the  grave. 
Another  party — Joanna,  and  others  with  her — was  to  fol- 
low with  the  spices  and  ointments.  The  former  see  th< 
stone  rolled  away,  and  Mary  Magdalene  rims  to  find  Petei 
and  John,  2.  The  other  Mary  and  Salome  approach  anc 
see  one  angel  sitting  upon  the  stone,  and  afterward  anothei 
within  the  sepulchre,  who  gives  them  a  message,  and  the; 
depart.     3.  Peter  and  John  visit  the  sepulchre,  and  return 

4,  Mary  Magdalene  sees  two  angels,  and  then  the  Lord 

5.  Jesus  appears  to  the  other  Mary  and  Salome,  on  theii 
way  to  the  disciples.  0.  These  two  fall  in  with  Joanna  and 
her  parly,  and  together  return  io  iho  sepulchre  and  sec 
two  angels.  7.  He  appears  to  the  two  disciples.  8.  He 
appears  to  Peter;  Here  the  Lord  appears  first  to  Mary 
Magdalene,  then  to  the  other  Mary,  and  Salome. 

Robinson.  1.  The  two  Marys,  Joanna  and  Salome,  and 
others,  go  to  the  sepulchre  to  embalm  the  body,  and  find 
the  stone  rolled  away.  2.  Mary  Magdalene  runs  to  find 
Peter  and  John.  3.  The  other  women  see  two  angels  in 
the  tomb,  wdio  give  them  a  message  to  the  disciples,  and 
they  depart.  A.  Jesus  meets  them  on  the  way,  and  renews 
the  message.  5.  Peter  and  John  come  to  the  sepulchre, 
and  return  home.  6.  Mary  Magdalene  sees  the  two  angels, 
and  then  the  Lord.      7.  Jesus  appears  to  Peter.     8.  He 
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appears  to  the  two  going  to  Emmaus.  Horb  the  Lord  first 
appears  to  the  other  women,  and  then  to  Mary  Magda- 
lene. 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  frame  a  continuous  narrative 
from  the  accounts  of  the  several  Evangelists.  Very  early 
in  the  morning  the  women  from  Galilee,  to  the  number  of 
five  or  more,  who  had  been  present  at  the  crucifixion  and 
burial,  start  for  the  sepulchre  to  embalm  the  body.  Whether 
all  went  from  one  place,  and  at  the  same  moment,  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  under  ihe  eJremiislances  it  is  more  probable  that 
they  came  from  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  met  by 
agreement.  Perhaps  Mary  Magdalene  alone,  or  with  the 
other  Mary  and  Salome,  may  have  a  little  preceded  the 
others.  They  knew,  for  some  at  least  were  eye- witnesses, 
that  a  great  stone  had  been  rolled  to  the  door  of  the  sepul- 
chre, and  it  was  therefore  a  question  with  them  how  they 
could  roll  it  away.  But  they  did  not  know  of  the  sealing 
of  the  stone,  and  the  setting  of  the  watch,  which  took  place 
at  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath.  As  they  approach  the  sepulchre 
they  see  that  the  stone  is  rolled  away  ;  and  Mary  Magdalene, 
who  naturally  inferred  that  the  Jews  had  removed  the  body, 
in  deep  excitement  runs  to  inform  the  two  chief  apostles, 
Peter  and  John,  of  this  fact.  The  other  women  continue 
to  approach  tho  sepulchre.  That  the  angel  was  not  now 
sitting  upon  the  stone,  and  visible  to  them,  and  that  the 
guards  were  not  lying  as  dead  men  before  the  door,  seem 
most  probable,  as  otherwise  their  fears  would  have  deterred 
them  from  advancing.  Seeing  nothing,  they  enter  the  sep- 
ulchre, or  its  vestibule.  An  angel  now  appears  to  them, 
and,  after  bidding  thorn  not  be  afraid,  shows  them  the 
empty  niche  where  the  body  was  laid,  and  gently  reproves 
them  for  coming  to  find  the  Lord  there,  the  living  with  the 
dead.  He  proceeds  to  announce  to  them  that  He  is  risen, 
and  will  meet  the  disciples  in  Galilee,  as  He  had  said  to 
them  while  He  was  with  them  there.    Greatly  agitated  by 
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what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  fear  contending  with  joy, 
they  leave  the  sepulchre. 

Son.  after  their  departure — hut  how  soon  is  uncertain, 
as  we  do  not  know  where  Mary  Magdalene  found  Peter 
and  John — the  two  apostles  come  rami  in;:'  with  all  speed  to 
determine  the  truth  of  her  account.  John,  who  reaches 
the  tomh  first,  only  loohs  in,  hut  Peter  enters,  avid  is  fol- 
lowed by  John.  The  hotly  is  gone  ;  hut,  examining  care- 
fully, they  see  the  grave  clothes  arranged  in  order,  and  the 
napkin  iying  hy  itself.  John  is  convinced,  by  all  that  he 
sees,  that  the  Lord  is  indeed  n::ei)  ;  hut  Peter  only  marvels. 
They  seem  to  have  departed  very  quickly  again,  perhaps 
to  inform  the  other  disciples  that  the  body  was  truly  gone  ; 
or  perhaps  they  were  afraid  lest  they  should  he  found  by 
their  enemies  at  the  tomb.  Mary  Magdalene,  who  had 
followed  them  hack  to  the  sepulchre,  did  not  depart  with 
them,  but  remained  standing  without,  weeping.  It  is  plain 
from  the  whole  narrative  that  she  was  under  the  power  of 
most  intense  grief,  believing  that  the  body  of  her  Lord  had 
been  borne  aw-ay  by  His  enemies.  Whilst  weeping,  slie 
stoops  down  to  look  in,  as  if  a  faint  hope  still  lingered  that 
she  should  see  Him  there.  She  sees  two  angels  sitting,  one 
at  the  head  and  one  at  the  feet,  where  the  body  had  lain. 
Unlike  the  other  women,  who  had.  been,  greatly  terrified  at 
the  angelic  apparition,  she  seems  scarce  to  have  noticed 
them ;  and  to  their  question,  "  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  ?" 
she  answers  in  words  showing  how  wholly  her  heart  was 
filled  with  her  one  great  sorrow.  Lifting  her  head,  for  she 
was  now  looting  into  the  tomb,  she  sees  Jesus,  but  does 
not  recognise  Him.  He  addresses  her  with  the  inquiry, 
"  Woman,  why  weepest-  thou  r  "  Supposing  Him  to  he  the 
gardener,  probably  because  it  was  natural,  that  he  should 
bo  there,  and  thinking  that  he  might  possibly  have  taken 
away  the  body,  she  asks  Him,  in  words  full  of  passionate 
earnestness.     The  Lord's  reply,   "Mary,"  spoken  in   His 
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own  familiar  voice,  recalls  her  to  herself.  She  recognizes 
Him,  and,  prostrating  herself,  would  hold  Him  "by  the  feet 
lo  worship  Him.  He  forbids  her  to  touch  Him,  and  gives 
her  a  message  to  His  brethren.  Klu;  departs,  and  tells  the 
disciples,  but  they  believe  not 

Thus  we  find  most  probable  thai  there  were  two  visions 
of  angels,  the  first  to  the  women,  the  second  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene ;  and  one  appearance  of  the  Lord,  that  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene; all  closely  following  each  other.  As  yet,  these 
supernatural  manifestations  were  vouchsafed  only  to  the 
women.  Peter  and  John  saw  at  the  sepulchre  neither  an- 
gels nor  the  Lord.  They  found,  indeed,  the  sepulchre 
open  and  the  body  gone;  but  the  fact  that  Ho  had  risen 
rested  solely  on  the  testimony  of  the  women.  It  is  not,  in 
one  point  of  view,  at.  ail  strange  thai;  ail  their  words  should 
have  seemed  to  the  disciples  as  idle  tales ;  for  it  is  plain  that, 
notwithstanding  TTis  most  explicit  declarations  that  He 
would  lise  on  the  third  day,  none  were  expecting,  or  oven 
hoping  for,  His  resurrection.  The  women  went  to  the  grave 
to  anoint  the  body,  and  Mary  Magdalene's  grief  was  caused 
by  the  thought  that  she  could  not  show  it  the  last  sad  to- 
kens of  regard.  She  does  not  onee  allude  to  His  resurrec- 
tion as  if  it  were  possible.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  He  had 
not  appeared  to  any  of  the  aposile?,  had  something  to  do 
with  the  incredulity  of  the  latter,  for  it  was  natural  to 
suppose  that  He  would  first  manifest  Himself  to  them, 
(Mark  xvi.  11.)  Accordingly,  we  find  that  it  was  the  testi- 
mony of  Peter  that  be  bad  seen  Him,  that  convinced  them, 
(Luke  xxiv.  34,)  though  even  then  they  seemed  to  have 
doubts  whether  it  was  a  real  resurrection. 

Rumors  that  the  sepulchre  was  empty,  must  have  be- 
come current  among  the  disciples  early  in  the  day,  and 
probably  most  or  all  of  them,  or  at  least  of  the  apostles, 
visited  it,  though  we  have  no  record  of  their  visits. 

The  historical  accuracy  of  ihe  account  of  the  bribing  of 
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the  soldiers  by  the  priests  and  elders,  lias  been  often  ques- 
tioned,1 but  on  insufficient  grounds.  The  watch  came,  re- 
porting what  bad  taken  place  at  the  sepulchre,  and  that 
Jesus  bad  actually  risen.  The  priests  and  elders  may  have 
believed  this  or  may  not,  but  they  doubtless  ascertained  to 
their  own  satisfaction  that  the  body  was  actually  gone. 
What  should  they  do?  Arrest  and  punish  the  soldiers? 
But  to  what  end?  since  nil  the  facts  of  the  affair  must  thus 
necessarily  come  to  the  ears  of  Pilate,  and  become  more 
generally  known.  As  it  could  not  be  concealed  that  the 
body  was  gone,  some  plausible  explanation  must  lie  given. 
What  could  answer  the  purpose  so  well  as  to  admit  this 
fact,  and  affirm  that  the  disciples  had  done  what  they  .at- 
tempted to  guard  against  when  they  set  the  watch — had 
stolen  away. the  body.  But  this  the  soldiers  would  natu- 
rally contradict,  as  exposing  them  to  military  punishment. 
They  therefore  must  bo  bribed  to  admit  that  the  story  set 
ail  oat  by  the  priests,  was  true.  They  would  not  affirm  the 
absurdity  that  they  knew  what  the  disciples  were  doing 
while  they  were  sleeping;  but  merely  keep  silence  as  to 
what  they  had  actually  seen,  and  not  deny  that  they  might 
have  been  asleep,  and  that  what  the  rulers  said,  might  have 
occurred.  Of  course  this  report  would  soon  become  cur- 
rent, and  by  njost  of  the  Je'.vs  ulj  believed.3 

Suhday,  17th  Nisan,  Sth  April,  783. 

Early  in  I'm  ul'l.oi-iuiim  tivo  of  hi;!  d'scyilej  leave  Lri-n-:  xilv.  1K2 
Jerusalem  for  Emmaus.  As  tliey^o,  Jesus  joins  l!im-  Hark  xvi.  12. 
self  to  them,  .111 '1  convenes  v-iili  Item  till  llicy.rcaah 
tin;  villi!^..\  At  ;lieii'  urrwut  ro(:iii-st  Ho  sirs  down  to 
eat  with  them,  and  a?  He  was  breaking  the  bread, 
riioii'  eyos,  ivliidi  wero  holiJen  l.li.it.  ilioy  shoi'.ld  not 
know  Him,  v.uro  opened,  but  .He  inimoiliaidy  van- 
ished out  of  their  siff'it,      They  return  at  once  to  Je-     Luke  xxiv.  33 
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rusiilum,    and   find  tin;  Jik'VCii   ;md   olhers  grdkured     IIakk  xvi.  13,  1-1. 

blether,   v.ko   moot  tkem  v.-iih    t'le   announreuLcnt     Lu;;k  xxiv.  £14,  83. 

that  tii«  Lord  is  indeed  risen,   iiinl   nils  appeared  to      I  Cor.  xf,  5. 

Simon,     jlnt  ike  aeeount  ni  the  two  diseiples  that 

tln'V  Lad  also  seen  Illm  (,!:  t'imniaus^vas  disbelieved. 

While  yd  :-jeakiiig  o;^cther,  Jesus  llini.--.-ir'  siooi!  in     T.em;  xxiv.  315-48. 

Llso  midst  of  tiiiiin,  alriioi'Lia  I.Lo  doors  vi.to  slmi,  and     John  s..\.  lU-iS. 

saluted  them.     He  convinces  Ihciu  of  tho  reality  of 

His  bodily  presence  by  sIloiviiil'  iiieni  His  hands  ami 

His  feet,  and  by  earing  !x-'b:-o  riic-m.      He  breathes 

upon  them,  and  iir.es  diem  tho  pmver  Lo  remit  sins, 

and  opened  their  nmkrs  lauding  to  understand  the 

The  name  of  one  of  the  disciples  going  to  Emmans  was 
Cleopas,  (Luke  xxiv.  18.)  Many  identify  him  with  Cleophas, 
Clopas,  or  Alphneus,  the.  husband  of  Mary.  It  is  most  prob- 
able tli  at  be  was  a  different  person.  The  name  of  the  other 
disciple  is  not  given.  Liglitfoot  suppose;;  him  to  have  been 
Peter  himself;  and  it  was  early  a  very  common  opinion 
that  be  was  Luke,  and  that  ilio  Evangelist  through  modesty 
did  not  mention  his  own  nam;"".  Wieseler,  (131,)  who  makes 
Cieopas  to  have  been  Aliihaeus,  makes  "iho  other  the  apos- 
tle James,  his  son. 

Josepliusmentions  thro;1  places  by  the  name  of  Emmaus.1 
Of  one  of  these  he  speaks  as  "sixty  furlongs  distant  from 
Jerusalem."  This  coincides  so  exactly  with  the  statement 
of  Luke,  (v.  13,)  that  no  reasonable  doubt  can  exist  that 
both  refer  to  the  same  place.  The  name  itself  signifies 
warm  water,  and  indicate;;  that  'inert;  was  a  hot  spring  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  site  of  the  old  Emmaus  has  been 
for  a  long  period  supposed  to  be  a  village  now  called 
El  Kubeibeh,  which  lies  about  seventy  furlongs,  or  nine 
miles,  north-westerly  from  Jerusalem,  and  is  reached  by  the 
road  running  near  Mizpeh.  Schwartz  (117)  finds  its  site  in 
home  ruins  about  seven  and  a.  half  miles  from  Jerusalem, 

i  War,  4.  1.  3;  1.  6.  6.    Antiq.  14. 11.  2. 
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now  called  by  the  Arabs  Baburaia.  The  identification  with 
Kubeibeh,  Robinson  denies,  (ii.  255  and  iii.  147,)  and  at- 
tempts to  identify  it  with  that  Emmaus  which  lay  in  the 
plain  of  Judali,  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  stadia 
from  Jerusalem,  or  about  twenty-two  Roman  miles,  and  ten 
from  Lydda.  It  received  the  name  of  Nicopolis  in  the  third 
century,  and  both  names  were  in  use  for  many  centuries. 
It  is  now  known  as  Amwas. 

The  ground  upon  which  Robinson  asserts  that  this  vil- 
lage is  the  Emmaus  of  Luke,  is,  that  i;  for  thirteen  centimes 
did  the  inter]  i  ret  alien  current  in  the  whole  Church  regard 
the  Emmaus  of  the  Mew  Testament  as  identical  with  Nicop- 
olis."  He  disposes  of  the  statement  of  Luke,  that  it  was 
"about  threescore  furlongs  from  .Jerusalem,"  (v.  13,)  by 
questioning  the  correctness  of  the;  reeding,  several  manu- 
scripts having  olio  hundred  and  si.\ty  furlongs.  He  ques- 
tions also  the  reading,  sixty  stadia,  in  Josephus,  several 
manuscripts  having  thirty.  The  correctness  oi'  the  received 
reading  in  Loth  ease?;  seems  too  well  .sup}! oiled  to  be  shaken, 
But  aside  from  this  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  Emmaus 
could  have  been  so  fir  distant  from  Jerusalem.  According 
to  Robinson  himself,  it  now  requires  six  to  sis  and  a  half 
hours  to  pass  Iron;,  the  former  to  the  latter,  and  if  .the  two 
disciples  had  left  Jerusalem  at  12  a.  m.,  they  would  have 
reached  their  home  about  6  p.  m.  Allowing  that  only  a 
very  brief  interval  was  spent  in  preparation  for  the  evening 
meal,  {v.  30,)  and  that  they  returned  with  all  haste,  they 
could  not  have  reached  Jerusalem  till  near  midnight.  But 
considering  the  habits  of  the  orientals,  it  is  very  improba- 
ble that  the  disciples  were  assembled  together  at  that  hour; 
nor  is  it  likely  that  the  Lord  would  have  selected  it  to  make 
His  first  appearance  to  them.  Besides,  some  marks  of  the 
time  when  they  met  the  Eleven  arc  given  us.  John  (xx.  19) 
states  that  when  Jesus  made  His  appearance  to  them  it  was 
evening.    This  was  probably  the  first  evening,  which  began 
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at  3  p.  m.  and  ended  at  6,  or  at  sunsotting.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  Mark,  (xvi.  14,)  who  says  that  "lie  appeared 'to 
the  Eleven  as  they  sat  at  meat."  This  could  not.  well  have 
been  late  In  the  evening. 

Upon  these  grounds  we  believe  that  the  Emmaus  of 
Luke  cannot  be  placed  at  a  greater  distance  than  he  has 
placed  it.  Whether  it  can  be  identified  with  Knbeibeh  or 
not,  is  unimportant.  Robinson'  says  rightly,  although  in 
opposition  to  his  present  opinion,  that  "the  distance  (of 
Nicopolis)  one  hundred  and  sixty  stadia,  or  six  hours,  is 
too  great  for  the  disciples  to  have  returned  the  same  even- 
ing.    We  must  therefore  abide  by  the  usual  reading."3 

The  time  when  the  two  disoiplea  left  Jerusalem  is  not 
mentioned,  but  it  was  probably  early  in  the  afternoon,  as 
the  distance  was  about-  eight  miles,  and  they  seem  to  have 
'.■cached  Emmaus  about  sundown.5 

When  the  Lord  met  the  two  He  was  not  recognized  by 
them.  Luke  says  (v.  10}  "Their  eyes  were  holden  that 
they  should  not  know  Him."  This  some  have  thought  dis- 
crepant with  Mark's  statement  (xvi.  12)  that  "He  appeared 
in  another  form — ev  erepo:  fiop^yg—  unto  two  of  them."  The 
latter  expression  may  refer  to  His  previous  appearance  to 
Mary  Magdalene,  by  whom  He  had  been  mistaken  for  the 
gardener  •*  or  to  another  form  than  thai,  before  the  resurrec- 
tion. That  His  bodily  aspect  was  in  many  points  alter  the 
resurrection  unlike  what  !t  had  been  before,  we  cannot 
doubt,  though  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  tell  wherein  those 
distinctions  consisted.  (See  John  sxi.  4.)  .Still  the  language 
of  Luke  implies  that  there  was  no  such  distinction  as  to 
hinder  His  recognition ;  and  that,  in  this  ease,  except  the 


i  In  liib.  Husra,  :SiS,  ;..  iSJ.  '-  R™  Winci',  i.  Sir, ;  I'mimer,  li'j. 

11  Kefi  v.  29:  "For  it  is,  to  way  d  pvening,  an  I  the  i'aj-  is  fia-  spent;"  ami 
■-:;;■:  rsboi;1,  Jlin  time!  oi'tln;  c-.-oiiinry  nie;il.  "Tliej  iiiriverl  a:.  [Imnuijs  abuu.i 
.  ir.,"  (Lurdaci'  3)  bcuvccn  !i  ixiuL  ■!  p.  a.,  (Jones.)    Hut  this  is  too  earl}". 
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eyes  of  the  disciples  had  been  specially  holden,  they  would 
have  known  Him.  "And  their  eyes  worn  opened  and.  tliey 
knew  Him,"  (v.  31.) 

It  was  probably  early  in  the  evening  that  the  two 
reached  Jerusalem  on  their  return,  joy  at.  again  beholding 
their  Lord  adding  wings  to  their  lbet.  They  lind  the  eleven 
apostles  gathered  together,  and  others  with  them,  but  the 
doors  were  closed  for  fear  of  the  Jews.  As  they  enter  they 
are  greeted  by  the  cry,  "  'Abe  Lord  is  ri;;en  indeed,  and  bath 
appeared  unto  binion.'''  They  proceed  to  tell  that  He  has 
also  appeared  to  l.betn,  but  their  words  are  not  believed, 
(Mark  xvi.  13.)  Why  was  this?  If  the  disciples  believed 
Peter's  word,  that  He  bad  appeared  to  him,  and  thus  the 
fact  of  His  resurrection  was  established,  how  easy  to  be- 
lieve the  report  of  the  two  that  they  also  had  seen  Him. 
Upon  ibis  ground,  and  because  Luke  does  not  mention  the 
fact  that  the  Eleven  disbelieved,  it  is  said  that  the  two 
Evangelists  are  at  variance."  But  the  silence  of  Luke  does 
not  disprove  Mark's  statement.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why,  after  having  given  credit  to  Peter,  t.boy  should 
deny  it  to  the  two  disciples.  It  was  in  the  supposed  in- 
compatibility of  their  respective  statements.  The  two  report- 
ed that  He  had  been  with  them  on  their  journey  and  at 
Emmans ;  yet  Tie  bad  also  been  Keen  by  Peter  at  Jerusalem. 
If  we  now  suppose  that  immediately  idler  He  vanished  from 
their  sight  He  appeared  to  the  apostle,  into  what  perplex- 
ity would  all  be  cast !  Ignorant  of  the  properties  of  His 
resurrection  body,  and  its  power  of  sudden  transition  from 
place  to  place,  they  would  cither  deny  the  reality  of  the 
resurrection,  and  say  that  they  bad.  seen  a  spirit  of  ghost ; 
or  deny  their  testimony,  and  the  fi.ict  that  they  had  seen  Him 
at  all.     Probably  the  former  opinion  was  the  more  general 

1  Tv.mc  would  iiiii';«  l.Uis  «!i  iiiie:T(;-;.;;il:o:] :  <:  Has  ihc  Lord  risfn,  caA  Iib.3 
ili:  :,':>.■  :-.ved  to  f-iinoii?"    So  Townseud;   but  there  is  no  ground  for  tbis. 
-  fclo  Mi'vur,  Alford. 
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one ;  for  when  the  Lord  immediately  afterward  stood  in  the 
midst  of  thorn,  "They  were  terrified,  and  thought  that  they 
had  seen  a  spirit." 

Under  what  circumstances  the  Lord  appeared  to  Peter 
wc  are  not  informed  :  it  is  probable  that  it  was  the  same 
appearance  to  which  Paul  alludes,  (1  Cor.  xv.  5.)  The  cir- 
cumstance mentioned  by  John,  (xx.  19,)  that  the  doors 
were  shut  when  Jesus  appeared  to  the  disririies,  seems  de- 
signed to  show  that  He  had  now  entered  a  new  stage  of 
being;  and  that  that,  which  was  a  barrier  against  the  intru- 
sion of  the  Jews,  was  no  barrier  against  Ilhn.  How  He 
entered  we  cannot  say.  The  doors  were  shut— they  were 
not  seen  or  heard  to  open,  yet  He  stood  among  them.  As 
He  had  suddenly  vanished  from  the  two  at  Emmaus,  so  did 
He  now  suddenly  appear  to  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem.  And 
these  sudden  appearances  and  disappearances  seem  to  have 
marked  all  His  interviews  with  His  disciples  during  the 
forty  days.  The  first  work  of  the  Lord,  after  He  saw  the 
terror  of  the  Eleven  and  their  superstitious  fears,  was  to 
convince  them  of  His  true  bodily  presence.  He  shows  them 
His  hands  and  His  feet,  in  which  they  might  see  the  prints 
of  the  nails,  and  even  proceeds  to  e:;t  before  them.  He 
afterward,  when  their  minds  were  tranquillized,  and  they 
were  fully  convinced  that  lie  was  indeed  with  them,  breathes 
on  them,  and  gives  to  them  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  power  to 
remit  and  retain  sins.  Into  the  special  significance  of  this 
gift,  or  its  relations  to  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost, 
our  purpose  dees  not  lead  us  to  enter.  lie  also  opened  their 
understanding  that  thoy  might  understand  the  Scriptures. 

Some  would  refer  the  statement  of  Mark  (xvi.  14)  not 
to  His  first,  but  to  His  second  appearance  to  the  Eleven.  It 
is  said  that  neither  Luke  nor  John  in  their  accounts  of  the 
first  interview  intimates  that  lie  upbraided  their  unbelief! 
It  was  their  continued  incredulity  that  brought  down  upon 
them  His  reproof.     But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the 
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apostles  except  Thomas,  who  was  not  present  iit  His  first 
nppeara.nee,  did  disbelieve  after  they  had  actually  seen 
Him;  and  lie  may  have  used  language  of  reproof,  although 
it  is  not  specially  rcporied  hy  Luke  or  John.  Indeed,  His 
words  and  acis  during  that  interview  necessarily  imply  re- 
proof. ' 

Sunday,  24th  Nisan,  16th  Apeil,  783. 

Ai'UT  ol;»!il  i.lu>,-i  .iosus  :!:■;  iti  ci'iiw-avOiL  lo  tho  i-.ssi;m-  .Jons  xs.  2(!-:i!>. 
bled  apostles,  Thonuii,  who  !i;ui  been  before  absent,  no™ 
being  with  die™.  i!y  rfiowin;';  In' in  l:i<;  prints  of  tlu>  .Toun  xs.  24.  25. 
ij;[:1h  iiml  i'.ie.  cpoiiv,  ns  he  lm.il  liennmueil,  and  desiring 
him  to  touch  Ihciu,  t:io  I.tml  convince;  him  of  Hie 
reality  of  His  rcFinrxjetion  ;  ii'icl  Thoiv.ns  acknowledges 
Him  as  his  Lord  and  his  find. 

The  place  where  the  apostles  were  assembled,  was  in  all 
probability  the  same  in  which  Jesus  had  before  met  them, 
and  may  have  been  the  upper  room  in  which  the  paschal 
supper  was  eaten,  and  to  which  they  returned  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  Why  t.hey  continued  so  long  in  Jerusa- 
lem, when  the  Lord  had  bidden  them  go  to  Galilee,  is  not 
stated  ;  and  some  have  inferred  lhat  I  hey  yiali.ed  for  the  expi- 
ration of  the  feast,  which  lasted  seven  days.  "The  Lord's 
command,"  says  Slier,  "presupposed  then-tarrying  through 
the  eight  days,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  feast."  Lightfoot 
affirms  that,  on  the  first  day,  no  one  should  exceed  the  limits 
of  a  sabbath-day's  journey;  on  the  second,  no  one  might  go 
home,  because  of  the  ir  appearance  before  the  Lord"  which 
then  took  place ;  on  the  third,  one  might  go  if  necessary, 
though  it  was  better  to  stay  through  the  whole  feast.  But  the 
feast  had  been  some  days  ended,  yet  they  remain.   Luthardt 

1  Oinicirs  rsfer?  in  this  nceniioii  nil  of  Mark  svi.  !■!-"!  H  ;  Lnko  xsiv.  llii- 
49.  Bucher  wuulii  pbee  ibis  uisilii;^  tifisr  Hie  reiiD-u  from  ilnlili?,  and  just 
before  the  ascension  :  Mark  iri.  ld-19;  Luke  xiiv.  44-53;  Acts!  4-13. 
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(in  loco)  supposes  that  theymay  have  assembled  to  beep  the 
clay  in  commemoration  of  His  resurrection,  and  with  the 
hope  that  He  would  apixuir  1,0  them  again.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, more  probable  Unit  it  was  the  unbelief  of  the  apostles 
which  kept  them  :il,  Jerusalem,  .lust  before  His  arrest,  and 
while  on  His  way  from  the  Passover  supper  to  the  garden, 
Jesus  had  said  to  .them  that  "After  He  was  risen  He  would 
go  before  them  into  Galilee,"  (Matt.  xxvi.  32  ;  Mark  xiv. 
28.)  Probably  also  at  the  same  time  He  specified  the  place 
where  Ho  would  meet  with  them  there,  (Matt,  xxviii.  10 
and  16.)  This  direction,  in  the  first  moments  of  their  grief, 
they  seem  uUorly  to  have  ibrgotten  ;  and  the-  Lord,  first  by 
the  angels,  and  then  from  His  own  mouth,  reminded  them 
of  it,  and  incited  them  to  obedience.  Had  their  faith  been 
strong,  they  would  have  gone  at  once  to  Galilee,  and  waited 
for  Him  there.  This  they  did  not  do.  Even  after  Ho  had 
by  the  most  convincing  proofs  e  it  abb' shed  the  fact  of  His 
resurrection  to  others  of  the  Eleven,  still  Thomas  disbe- 
lieved ;  and  perhaps  many  among  the  disciples.  Whilst  this 
fact  was  in  dispute  they  could  not  go  into  Galilee,  for  this 
implied  that  they  no  longer  had  any  doubts  that  He  was 
risen  and  would  meet  them  there.  It  thus  became  neces- 
sary that  Ha  should  manifest  .Himself  to  them  again  and 
again,  and  tarry  for  them  at  Jerusalem  till  the  unbelief  of 
all  was  overcome.  And  yet  it  is  said  that  some  which  had 
gathered  at  the  mountain  in  Galilee,  doubled,  (Matt,  xxviii. 
11.)  It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  these  were  not  of 
those  v.hohad  seen  Him  in  Jndea. 

Why  Thomas  was  not  present  at  tho  first  meeting  of 
the  apostles  is  not  stated,  and  we  can  but  conjecture.  It 
can  scarcely,  however,  have  been  accidental.  That  the  Lord 
should  appear  the  second  time  to  the  Eleven  on  the  eighth 
day  after  His  resurrection,  is  of  deep  significance. 
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Apeil— May,  783.     a.  d.  30. 

Tin.'  npoi;;.lis  bavin:;  jr-i mr.eri  to  (ialilco,  Ike  Lord 
apneas;  lo  fi'velL  of  I ! m_" j i a  v.hiU't  o:ir:a;^:d  in  iisliin;;  JoriN  xxi.  1-  2£ 
upon  the  lake.  Tlio  jnirado  of  i.lie  "Toat  dvaiiglit 
of  fishot-  is  ro:ieaiod,  and  IJ.u  itviii  L J -. o  sevun  with  iis'i 
and  bread.  After  they  had  dined,  He  commands 
Peter  llu'oe  liniPK  !■;>  i'uoJ  Hi:;  iiioi.iji,  and  ^uiiioii  !u.-; 
fut an:  death  and  tin;  pro-t.aetcd  lift:  of  John. 

Alter  tlji.-i  l!i.!  aiipmus  npo?i  a  lriix-niiiiii  to  a  e.ciu     JIatj-.  sxviii.  lB-i!0. 
body  ol  disciples,  and  (.unanand!?  t.i;nt  the-  i;os;>dbe     1  Con.  xv,  6. 
jaa'iidual  and  disci  ;ilus  iiaiili/t'd  IIiioiiiAloli!.  liar  world.     Mask  xvi.  15-18. 

That  tho  appearance  of  tlio  Lord  at  the  lake  of  Galilee 

was  before  His  :t ppe:u-utu;o  upon  the  mountain,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  -iiiot  that  "  This  was  now  the  third  time  that 
He  showed  Himself  to  Mia  disciples, after  that  He  was  risen 
from  the  dead,"  (John  xxi.  14.)  This  order  is  followed  by 
most.1  In  this  threefold  enumeration  the  Evangelist  plainly 
refers  to  the  apostles  as  constituting  tlie  most  important 
part  of  the  diseiples,  although  not  perhaps [o  them,  exclusive- 
ly. Thus  the  first  appearance  was  to  the  "  Eleven  gathered 
together  and  them  that  were  with  them,-'  (Luke  xxiv.  33.) 
Mark  (xvi,  14)  says  "The  Kleven."  John  speaks  simply  of 
"The  disciples,"  (xx.  ID.)  At  this  time  Thomas  was  absent. 
The  second  was  lo  tho  disciples,  inch  id.ing  Thomas,  (John  xif. 
26.)  The  third  "To  the  disciplea  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias."  Of 
these,  five  at  least  wore  apostles  ;  tlic  names  of  tlie  remain- 
ing two  are  not  given,  and  it  is  not  certain,  though  prob- 
able, that  they  also  were  of  the  apostles.  Lightfoot  sup- 
poses them  to  have  been  Philip  and  Andrew.  Meyer  (in 
loco)  thinks  it  impossible  thai,  these  three  appearances;  can 
be  made  to  harmonise  with  tho  statements  of  Paul,  (1  Cor. 
xv.  5.)     Bat  this  depends  upon  the  point  whether  Paul  is 

1  So  Lightftct,  liabinacn,  LidaaiJlcii).  F.bi'ard.  Eraii%  JSewcomc. 
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designing  to  .1  give  :i  chronological  outline  of  all  the  ap- 
pearances. This  is  generally  and  with  good  reason  denied,' 
Luthardt  supposes  that  Paul,  in  the  words  "Then  of  the 
Twelve,"  (v.  5.)  may  embrace  all  the  three  appearances  to 
them,  and  thus  his  order  be  made  chronological. 

Perhaps  at  this  time  the  Lord  gave  tiiem  more  specific 
directions  respecting  the  meeting  upon  the  mount.  If  we 
identify  this  meeting  upon  the  mount  with  that  when  the 
500  brethren  were  present,  as  most  do,  such  a  number  of 
disciples  could  not  have  been  gathered  unless  the  notice 
had  been  early  given,  and  widely  spread.  Both  the  time 
jmd  place  must  have  been  definitely  known. 

The  name  of  the  mountain  where  the  disciples  met  the 
Lord  according  to  His  appointment  is  not  given.  Many 
suppose  it  to  be  the  same  where  lie  delivered  the  sermon, 
(Matt.v.  1.)  Others  identify  it  with  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration ;  others  still  with  Tabor.  It  was  a  tradition 
current  during  the  middle  ages  that  it  was  the  northern 
peat  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Saewulf s  speaks  of  a  chapel 
called  Galilee  of  Mount  Sion,  where  the  Lord  first  appeared 
to  His  apostles  after  His  resurrection,  according  to  His 
words,  "After  I  am  risen  again  T  will  go  before  you  into 
Galilee."  "That  place  was  called  Gahlec,  because  the  apos- 
tles, who  were  called.  Galileans,  frequently  rested  there."  ! 
This  tradition  has  recently  "been  defended  by  Hofmann,4 
but  is  wholly  untenable.5 

This  meeting,  having  been  appointed  by  the  Lord  before 
His  death,  and  recalled  to  the  memory  of  the  disciples  by 
the  angels,  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  chicfest  and  most 
significant  of  all  II;s  manifestations.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  identical  with  that  mentioned  by  Paul, 
(1  Cor.  xv.   6:)  "After  that  He  was  seen  of  above  five 

■  LiehteDstein,  47G  ;  Hodge  in  loco;  Wieaeler,  132. 

*  A,  D.  1102.     Early  Travels,  42. 

s  See  also  Miiumlcvilk',  Knvly  Travels,  117.  *  Lebr.n  Jcsn,  ;M. 

*  See  Meyer  on  Matt,  sxviii.  16  ;   Eivald,  .Jahrbnch,  1S50,  ]>.  130. 
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hundred  brethren  at  once."  Although  Matthew  speaks 
only  of  tho  eleven  disci  pies  as  present  at  the  mountain,  yet 

his  silence  respecting  others  would  not  exclude  them,  ns  in 
his  introduction  to  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  he  speaks 
only  of  the  disciples  as  His  auditors,  although  great  multi- 
tudes besido  were  present.  That  he  should  mention  only 
the  Eleven,  is  wholly  consistent  with  his  general  purpose, 
and  with  the  peculiarities  of  his  Gospel.  But  in  his  own 
brief  account  there  is  a  hint  that  others  were  there  beside 
the  Eleven.  He  says,  "And  when  they  saw  Him  they  wor- 
shipped Him ;  but  some  doubted."  Who  were  these  that 
doubted?  Meyer  insists  that  it  could  only  have  been  some 
of  the  Eleven.  But  when  we  recollect  His  prior  appear- 
ances to  them  ;  how  thai,  none  of  them  after  the  first  inter- 
view, except  Thomas,  seem  to  have  had  any  doubts  as  to  the 
reality  of  His  resurrection;  how  the  unbelief  of  Thomas 
was  wholly  overcome  at  the  second  interview  ;  how  He  had 
given  to  them  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit ;  and  that  they 
had  now  gathered  expressly  to  meet  Him— we  find  it  very 
difficult  to  believe  that  any  oi'ihcso  doubters  were  apostles. 
If  not,  then  others  must  have  been  present ;  and  as  most 
of  these  had  not  seen  Him  since  His  resurrection,  it  will 
not  appear  surprising  if  some  among  them  should  doubt.1 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  angel,  speaking  to  the 
women,  does  not  confine  his  direction  to  go  into  Galilee  to 
She  apostles,  but  makes  it  general,  embracing  all  the  dis- 
ciples, and  perhaps  also  the  women. 

Some,  however,  though  admit  I  lag  that  others  were  pres- 
ent with  the  apostles,  make  some  of  the  latter  to  have 
doubted.  If  so,  of  what  did  they  doubt  ?  Whether  they 
should  offer  to  Him  worship  ?  '  It  is  not  indeed  anywhere 
said  that  He  had  before  been  worshipped  by  them ;  and 
now  something  new  and  divine  in  His   aspect  may  have 
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impelled  them  to  the  act.  (See  3fatt.  xxviii.  9.)  But  their 
doubts  could  scarce  refer  to  this.  Did  they  doubt  of  His 
person;',!  identity?  Homo  have  ihought  that  lie  was  so  far 
from  them  that  all  could  not  at  first  distinctly  see  Him ; 
others  refer  their  doubts  to  the  changed  appearance  of  His 
body,  either  as  already  glorified,  or  as  in  an  intermediate 
condition,  midway  between  the  citrthly  and  heavenly.  Some, 
as  Kewcome,  would  translate  it  "had  doubted,"  and  refer 
it  to  the  earlier  doubts  of  the  apostles.  "Some  had  doubt- 
ed  before;  but  all  were  now  convinced."  But  if  this  was 
the  interview  when  the  500  were  present,  many  of  whom 
must  have  been  from.  Galilee,  ami  had  not  seen  Kim  since 
His  resurrection,  tins  fact  best  explains  the  circumstance 
that  some  doubted  oven  now. 

Upon  thi3  occasion,  the  words  seem  to  have  been  spoken 
which  are  recorded  by  Matthew  xxviii.  18-20,  and  Mark 
xvi.  15-18."  Some,  however,  suppose  His  words  in  Mark 
to  have  been  spoken  to  the  Eleven,  as  they  sat  at  meat,  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  resurrection.8  Afford  would 
refer  v.  15  to  this  occasion,  hut  doubt?;  respecting  vs.  16-18. 
Townson  makes  all  to  have  been  spoken  in  Jerusalem,  after 
the  return  from  Galilee.  He  would  place  hero  also  His 
words,  Luke  xxiv.  44-48. 3  Ebrarcl  considers  all  that  Luke 
records  from  v.  44  on,  a  resume  of  all  that  Jesus  had  spoken 
after  His  resurrection,  in  His  various  interviews  with  His 
disciples.  We  shall  consider  the  point  more  fully  in  con- 
nection with  the  ascension. 

Thursday,  Mat  18th,  783.     a.  d.  30. 

A  few  days  after  tlio  jni.'ci.hi:.-  iipon  the  mountain 

in  Galilee,  tiie  apples  return  to  Jmisalem,  .iccom-  Luke  xxiv.  49. 

punied  by  Jesus'  mother  anil  ljreuiruu.     Upon  the  Acts  i.  1-E. 

fortiot.li  (lay  iviu-'i'  His  ric'ivreeiioii,  Jhhus  jjiillitra  the  Acts  i.  4-8. 
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Eleven  Qt  the  Mount  of  Olives,    ;;n;i,   lemiin;-  them  Lithe  ssiv.  50,  51. 

toward  Bethany,  sscenda  to  heaven.     "Whilst  they  Maes  xvi.  19. 

were  gazing   after  Him,  tv,-<>  impels  :Lj:p  ear  to  lliein,  Acts  i.  9-12. 

anil  remind  them  that  He  is  to  return.     The  apos-  Lukm  s.\iv.  52,  58. 

lies  ;;»   lark,   lo   Jei-iiisaiyi;,  mid  cl.ere  vail  for  the 

promised  baptism  of  the  Holy  ypirii.     After  I'tiiic-  Maek  xvi.  30. 

eost  they  hegin  their  labors. 

That  Luke,  in  his  statement  (Acts  i.  3)  that  Jesus 
"Showed  Himself  alive  after  His  passion  by  many  in  fallible 
proofs,  being  seen  of  the  apostles  forty  days,  and  speaking 
of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God,"  includes 
more  interviews  than  are  specifically  recorded  by  any  of 
the  Evangelists,  cannot  well  be  doubted.  But  whether 
these  interviews  occurred  in  Galilee,  before  the  apostles 
went  up  to  Jerusalem,  or  in  Jerusalem,  or  in  both,  can  only 
be  conjectured.  In  favor  of  Galilee  it  may  be  said,  that 
here  the  apostles  were  at  home  and  among  friends,  and 
that  amidst  the  scenes  of  His  former  teachings  His  present 
words  would  come  with  double  power  anil  meaning  ;  whilst 
in  Jerusalem  they  would  be  among  His  enemies,  and  in  a 
state  of  disquietude,  if  not  Of  positive  fear.  We  may,  then, 
suppose  that  it  was  near  the  fortieth  day  ere  they  went  up  to 
Jerusalem.  That  they  went  in  obedience  to  somo  special 
direction,  is  probable,  and  not  simply  to  be  present  at  the 
feast  of  Pentecost ;  but  that  they  knew  for  what  end  He 
had  gathered  them  there,  may  be  doubted.  Indeed  itraay 
be  fairly  inferred  from  Acts  i.  0,  that  so  far  from  supposing 
that  He  was  then  about  to  depart  from  them  into  heaven, 
they  rather  hoped  and  expected  that  He  was  about  to  re- 
veal Himself  in  glory,  and  to  commence  His  reign  with  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  conformably  to  His  promise, 
(v.  5.)  Olshausen  would  refer  v.  4  to  one  assembling  of 
the  disciples,  and  v,  6  to  another  and  later,  but  his  reasons 
are  not  strong. 

The  exact  spot  of  the  ascension  upon  the  Mount  of 
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Olives  has  "boon  preserved  by  tradition;  and  a  chapel  now 
stand-;  upon  it,  of  modem  erection,  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mohammedans.  But  it  is  certain  that  Helena,  mother  of 
Constantino,  erected  a  church  upon  the  summit,  and  prob- 
ably near  the  present  site;  though  Stanley  (448)  claims  that 
she  did  not  mean  to  honor  the  scene  of  the  ascension 
itself,  but  a  cave,  in  which,  according  to  Eusebius,  Jesus 
initiated  His  disciples  into  1  lis  secret  mysteries.  "  There  is, 
in  fact,  no  proof  from  Eusehius  that  any  tradition  pointed 
out  the  scene  of  the  ascension."  '  As  to  the  rock  within 
the  present  chapel,  which  lias  beeu  pointed  out  to  pilgrims 
since  the  seventh  century  as  bearing  the  imprint  of  the 
Lord's  footsteps,  ho  says,  "There  is  nothing  but  a  simple 
cavity  in  the  rock,  with  no  more  resemblance  to  a  human 
foot  than  to  any  thing  else." 

As  Luke  alone  of  the  Evangelists  mentions  the  place 
of  the  ascension,  we  must  turn  to  his  statements.  He  says 
in  his  Gospel,  (xxiv.  50 :)  "  And  He  led  them  out  as  far  as 
to  Bethany,"  ecjs  «>  'li-qOaviav  ;  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
(i.  12:)  "Then  returned  they  tmto  Jerusalem  from  the 
mount  called  Olivet,  which  is  from  Jerusalem  a  sabbath- 
day's  journey."  There  is  thus  the  topographical  objection 
to  the  traditional  site  of  the  ascension,  that  it  is  but  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  city  wall ;  and  if  Jesus  was  separated 
from  the  disciples  hero,  IJo  did  not  lead  them  out  as  far  as 
to  Bethany.  There  is  also  another  objection,  in  the  fact  of  its 
publicity,  being  in  full  view  from  the  city.  But  if  we  con- 
strno  the  statement,  "as  fin  as  to  Bethany,"  to  mean  the 
village  of  Bethany,  we  on  the  other  hand  make  Luke  in- 
consistent witii  himi-olf,  sir.ee  this  h  a  mile  below  the  sum- 
mit of  Olivet,  and  much  more  than  a  sabbath-day's  jour- 
ney. 

Several  solutions  of  the  difficulty  have  been  proposed. 
Light  foot  would  distinguish  between  Bethany,  a  tract  of 
"  See,  howercr,  Porter,  i.  177. 
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the  motmt,  and  tlie  town  Bethany.  The  former  was  dis- 
tant from  the  city  but  seven  furlongs,  or  one  mile ;  the  lat- 
ter, fifteen  furlongs,  or  two  miles.  Between  the  two  lay 
Bethphage,  and' He  ascended  "in  that  very  place  where  He 
got  npon  the  ass  when  He  rode  into  Jerusalem."  Wieseler 
(435,  note)  supposes  that  Beth  phage  was  regarded  by  the 
Jews  as  if  it  constituted  a  part  of  the  city,  and  that,  reck- 
oning from  it  eastward,  Bethany  was  hut  a  sabbath-day's 
journey.  He  refers  to  John  xii.  9-11,  that  the  Jews  did 
go  as  far  as  Bethany  upon  the  Sabbath.  Uobinson  1  affirms 
that  Bethany  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  are  used  "by  Luke 
"  interchangeably,  and  almost  as  synonymous."  Withhim 
many  agree.  "As  far  as  to  Bethany,  not  quite  to  the 
village  itself,  but  over  the  brow  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
whero  it  descends  on  Bethany."  (Afford.)  "  Not  altogether 
into  Bethany,  but  so  far  as  the  point  where  Bethany  came 
into  eight."  (Stier.)  "The  secluded  hills  winch  overhang 
that  village  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Olivet."  (Stanley.) 
That  the  "Mount  of  Olives"  is  a  general  designation,  em- 
bracing the  eastern  as  well  as  the  western  slopes,  and  the 
villasos  upon  them,  is  apparent  front  various  passages  in. 
the  Evangelists,  (Compare  Mark  si.  1 ;  Luke  six.  29 ; 
Mark  xi.  11, 12  ;  Luke  xxi.  37.)  We  have,  then,  to  seek  a 
site  somewhere  upon  the  mount,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bethany,  and  distant  about  a  sabbath -day's  journey  from 
Jerusalem."  Such  a  site  Barclay  thinks  he  finds  in  a  hill 
which  overhangs  Bethany,  that  lies  about  ■five  hundred 
yards  below.     This  hill  is  a  mile  from  St.  Stephen's  gate, 

'  Ear.  281. 

-  lieyer  would  make,  not  the  plsco  of  I  be  nsccn  ;i::m,  Inn  lLc  mountain,  u; 
be  solar  distant.  But  tlie  mountain,  at  its  base  and  lov,-or  slopes,  is  vir.bin 
a  few  rods  of  the  city.  "The  mean  distance,"  says  Barclay,  (SD,)  "of  that 
portion  of  its  summit  opposite  tlie  city,  is  about  half  a  mile.  But  by  tin; 
nearest  psiluvay  it  is  HIS  yards  from  St.  Siphon's  £111.0  !o  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension  :  by  the.  briber  fool  path,  ID1,1.'.1  yarns;  an:!  I  y  the  i;:uin  camel  road, 
ia  perhaps  it  little  farther:-" 

20* 
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and  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  direct  footpath  from 
Bethany  to  Jerusalem.  However  it  may  he  with  this  par- 
ticular spot,  there  is  little  doubt  that-  .from  seine  one  of  the 
heights  a  little  below  the  summit  of  Olivet,  that  look  to 
the  east, arscl  overhung  the  village  of  Bethany,  He  ascended 
to  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  His  Father.' 

In  regard  to  the  hour  of  the  day  when  the  ascension 
tools  place,  nothing  definite-  can  be  said.  By  some  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  early  morning,  by  others  midday. 
That  others  were  present  beside  the  Eleven,  is  probable, 
though  not  expressly  said. 

The.  difficulties  connected  with  the  statements  of  the 
Evangelists  respcoting  the  ascension  demand  that  we  ex- 
amine their  respective  narratives  in  some  detail.  Matthew 
does  not  say  that  -Jesus  ascended  into  heaven  after  His  res- 
urrection, but  closes  his  Gospel  with  the  departure  of  the 
Eleven  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee,  where  Jesus  mot  them 
at  the  mountain,  as  He  ha.d  appointed  them.  There,  as  it 
would  seem,  He  gave  them  the  commission  to  go  and  teach 
all  nations,  promising  to  be  with  them  to  the  end  of 
the  world.0  That  these  words  .were  spoken  at  this  in- 
terview in  Galilee  is  intrinsically  probable;  and  there  is 
an  especial-  fitness  in  it  if  wo  suppose  that,  not  only  the 
Eleven,  but  the  great  body  of  the  disciples  were  present, 
But  the  assertion  that  this  was  the  (mat  interview,  and  these 
the  last  words  of  Jesus  to  His  apostles,  and  therefore  that 
the  ascension  was  from  Galilee,  is  without  proof.  Here,  as 
often,  the  brevity  of  our  Evangelist  must  be  complemented 
by  the  fuller  narratives  of  the  others.  Had  we  the  account 
of  Matthew  only,  we  could  not  know  that  Jesus  ascended 

'  In  furor  of  tha  traditional  site,  sea  Williams,  ii.  440;  Ellieott,  413. 
JjniSJ,  (i'uica,  -i.iJ,)  H'iio  MipjjOsi'H  jo\  i  nil  a.-ri.-iisiuLii,  makes  tlie  firs!  iu  Jiiivt; 
taken  pinto  on  the  evening  of  the  day  ul'  the.  n^n  live  Lion,  (Luke  xxir.  &0, 
51,)  and  to  have  boon  :>.'.,  LVIliany,  ni-nrly  iivo  mi]  us  iron  Jerusalem  ;  ami  tliu 
last,  (Actsi.  12,}  1'rosn  0!ivel,  nboiit.  live.  fisvlunss  distant. 

■  Tisclicndorf,  Li  c  lit  be  stein,  Robinson. 
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from  tie  mountain  in  Galilee,  since;  he  (iocs  not  mention  the 
ascension  at  ail.-  But  as  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  tact,  so 
he  could  not  have  been,  of  the  time  and  place. 

Tiie  narrative  of  Mark  (xvi.  14-20)  presents  greater 
difficulties,  lie  records  the  command  of  the  Lord  to  go 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  U-ospel,  and  the  promise 
that  certain  signs  should  ioliow  them  that  believe.  From 
the  connection  in  which  His  words  stand  it;  would  seem 
that  they  were  spoken  to  the  Eleven  as  they  sat  at  meat 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  resurrect  ion,  and  that  im- 
mediately after  lie  ascended  into  heaven.  This,  however, 
is  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  statements  of  Luke  ;  and 
it  is  also  intrinsically  improbable  that  upon  the  occasion  of 
His  first  meeting  with  the  apostles  after  lie  had  risen,  and 
while  their  minds  were  in  so  great  excitement,  He  should 
give  them  this  commission.  We  give  some  of  the  solutions 
that  have  lieeu  proposed:  1st,  That  which  takes  Slack's 
narrative  as  strictly  chronological,  and  makes  the  Lord's 
words  to  have  teen  spoken  to  the  Eleven,  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  and  ITts  ascension  to  have 
immediately  followed.  This  is  affirmed  by  those  who,  as 
Kinkel  and  Jones,  maintain  that  Ho  repeatedly  ascended  to 
heaven;  and,  indeed,  that  He  departed  thither  after  each 
appearance  to  His  disciples.  The  ascension  on  the  fortieth 
day  (Acts  i.  9)  was  the  last,  and  as  such  visible,  and 
marked  with  especial  solemnity.1  This  view  of  several  as- 
censions may  remove  sonic  difficulties,  "but  involves  others 
greater,  both  historical  and  dogmatic.  Others  affirm,  as 
Meyer  and.  A.!  lord,  that  M.arl,.,  intending  to  relate  what  took 
place  at  one  and  the  same  time,  brings  together  here  by 
mistake  what  really  took  place  on  several  distinct  occasions, 
He  supposed  thai,  the  Lord  spake  these  words  to  the  Eleven 

i  See  Kinkel,  Studien  u.  Kcit,  IS4S,  trans!:iicil  in  Tiib.  Sacra,  Feb.  -S'4. 
Jones.  (NoiiiS,  ■!•'.!  0  "  lie  v.  as  dui,i:-:,L;  l!n;  (ii:!\  uay.-.  wiilum-ili-  an  inhabitant 
(if  the  heavenly  world."     Sec,  contra,  Kubiusou,  in  l!i;j.  Sacra,  Jlny,  i-J.j. 
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on  the  evening  of  the  day  lie  rose,  and  the  same  evening 
ascended  to  heaven.  The  same  rule  of  interpretation  seems 
also  to  show  that  He  was  received  up  from  too  room  in 

which  they  wei'e  eating,  and  thai  the  Eleven,  going  imme- 
diately forth  from  this  room,  began  at  onco  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  Of  course  the  writer,  whether  .Mark  or  some  one 
else,  could  have  known  no-thing  of  the  several  appearances 
of  Jesus  duriti'j;  the  lliity  day-;,  of  tin;  ascension  from  Beth- 
any, or  of  the  ten  days-  waiting;  for  the  Spirit  ere  the  dis- 
ciples began  to  preach.  The  supposition  of  such  ignorance 
itself  presents  a  greater  diiliculty  than  that  it  is  intended 


2d.  That  which  makes  Jesus  to  have  spoken  these  words 
to  the  Eleven  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  resurrection, 
but  defers  the  ascension  itself  to  the  fortieth  day  following. 
In  this  case  the  phrase  pcra  to  XoXtjotu,  "  After  the  Lord 
had  spoken  to  then),"  (v.  1 9,)  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the 
few  words  just  recorded,  but  embraces  His  discourses  in 
general,  down  to  the  time  Ho  ascended. 

3d,  That  which  places  Ilh  interview  with  the  Eleven  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  (v.  14,}  but  the 
words  following  upon  some  subsequent  occasion,  perhaps 
upon  the  mount  in  Galilee  :  and  the  ascension  at  a  still  later 
period. 

4th.  That  which  makes  this  interview  with  the  Eleven 
to  have  been  after  the  return  of  Jesus  and  the  disciples 
from  Galileo  to  Jerusalem,  and  immediately  before  the  as- 
cension at  Bethany. 

Tlio  obvious  and  natural  interpretation  of  the  narrative 
is  this:  The  Evangelist,  wishing  to  give  in  the  briefest  way 
the  substance  of  the  Lord's  missionary  commission  to  the 
Church,  with  its  accompanying  promises,  connects  it  with  a 
meeting  of  the  eleven  apostles,  which  may  have  been  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  or  more  probably 
at  some  subsequent   period.      All  the  instructions  of  the 
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forty  days  upon  this  point,  are  summed  up  in  these  few 
words.  In  the  same  concise  way  it  is  said,  that  after  the 
Lord  had  spoken  to  them,  or  after  He  had  finished  His 

instructions,  He  was  received  up.  To  press  this  brevity  as 
indicating  ignorance  on  his  part  of  the  real  order  of  events, 
is  hypercritical. 

Substantially  the  same  difficulties  meet  us  in  the  narra- 
tive of  Luke  as  in  that  of  Mark.  In  his  Gospel,  (xxiv.  33-61,) 
he  seems  to  represent  the  ascension  as  taking  place  the 
ovoiiii ];;;■  after  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead.  He  meets  the 
Eleven  and  others  as  they  wore  gathered  together,  and 
after  convincing  them  that  He  was  really  risen,  by  eating 
before  them,  and  discoursing  to  them,  He  leads  them  out 
to  Bethany,  and,  blessing  them,  is  carried  up  into  heaven. 
In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  however,  the  Evangelist  states 
explicitly  that  He  was  seen  of  them  forty  days,  and  full  de- 
tails respecting  His  ascension  at  the-  end  of  this  period,  arc 
given.  Do  these  two  accounts  conflict  with  each  other? 
This  is  affirmed  by  Meyer.  According  to  him,  there  were 
two  traditions,  one  of  which  represented,  the  Lord  as  as- 
cending upon  tho  day  of  the  resurrection;  the  other,  after 
forty  days.  In  his  Gospel,  Luke  follows  tho  former;  in 
the  Acts,  the. latter.  With  Meyer,  Alfonl  agrees.  "Luke, 
at  the  time  of  writing  his  Gospel,  was  not  aware  of  any  Gali- 
lean appearances  of  the  Lord,  nor  indeed  of  any  later  than 
this  one.  That  he  corrects  this  in  Acts  2,  shows  him  to 
have  become  acquaint  c  J  with  some  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation, not  however,  perhaps,  including  the  Galilean  ap- 
pearances.," All  this  is  arbitrary  conjecture.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  hint  that  the  Evangelist  wished  to  correct  in 
the  later  account  an  error  in  the  earlier.  Had  ho  made  so 
gross  a  mistake,  common  honesty  toward  his  readers  would 
have  demanded  an  explicit  statement  of  it,  and  a  retraction. 
On  the  contrary,  he  says  that  his  former  treatise  embraced 
all  that  Jesus  did  and  taught  "Until  the  day  in  which  He 
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was  taken  up,"  which  day,  as  he  ways,  was  the  fortieth  after 
His  insurrection.  This  is  a  plain  averment  that  in  his 
Gospel  he  placed  the  ascension  on  the  lijrtiel.h  day,  although 
he  did  not  then  give  any  speeilie  designation  of  time.' 

Those  who,  like  Jones,  make  the  Lord  to  have  often 
ascended,  refer  these  accounts  of  Luke  to  different  events. 
In  the  Gospel  lie  speaks  of  the  ascension  on  the  evening 
following  the  resurrection;  in  Acts,  of  the  last  ascension. 
And  as  the  time,  so  the  place  was  different ;  the  former 
ascension  being  from  Bethany,  the  latter  from  the  summit 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives.'  But  Luke's  language,  in  Ins  Gos- 
pel plainly  shows  that  lie  cannot  speak  of  an  ascension  upon 
the  evening  of  the  day  when  Jesus  arose.  The  day  was  far 
spent  when  He  was  with,  the  two  disciples  at.  Emmaus,  and 
they  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  probably  were  some  time 
with  the  Eleven,  ere  Jesus  joined  them.  Sometime  passed 
in  convincing  them  of  Tlis  actual  resurrection,  and  in  dis- 
coursing to  them.  It  must  therefore  have  been  late  in  the 
evening  ere  Tie  led.  them  out  to  Bethany,  two  miles  distant, 
and  the  ascension  itself  must  have  been  in  the  dead  of  night. 
This  is  intrinsically  improbable,  or  rather  incredible. 

When  the  words  recorded  by  Luke  (xxiv.  44-48)  were 
spoken,  is  not  certain.  Some  wonld  put  them  in  immediate 
connection  with  what  precedes ;  others  refer  them  to  a  later 
period  ;  to  the  second  interview  with  the  Kleven,  or  to  the 
meeting  upon  the  mount  in  Galilee,  or  to  the  day  of  the 
ascension.  That  the  Kvangelist  gives  here  a  summary  of 
Jesus'  teachings  during  the  forty  days,  is  made  doubtful  by 
the  fact  of  His  opening  their  understanding,  v.  45,  which 
seems  to  refer  to  some  special  act  rather  than  to  a  gradual 
process  of  enlightening.     We  therefore  eonnect  this  with 


":  I'n  tliis  n;  Jones  lisplama  tliu  stuiemeni  of  rtnniiibas,  Ilia-  Hu>  l.i-r;! 
aseendei!  on  the  eighth  or  Sabbath  day.  Sue  Hiftrlc,  1'atrnm  Apostolicorum 
Opera,  42. 
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the  reception  of  tlio   Holy  Ghost,  J.ohn  xx.  21-23,  which 

was  on  the  evening  following  the  resurrection.  Possibly 
vs.  46— i8  may  have  been  spoken  later.  That  the  command. 
v.  49,  to  tarry  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  spoken  after 
they  had  returned  hither  from  Galileo,  and  is  identical  with 
the  command  Acts  i.  4,  needs  no  proof. 

Thus  comparing  the  several  Evangelists,  we  find  that 
the  Lord,  during  the  forty  days,  -first  manifested  Himself  to 
His  disciples  in  Judea,  and,  going  thence  l.o  Galilee,  return- 
ed again  to  Judea.  So  far  as  wo  can  learn,  it  was  not  His 
purpose  to  have  shown  Himself  to  them  in  Jerusalem,  for 
He  had  commanded  them  to  go  into  ('afieo.  and  there  they 
should  sec  Him.  But  their  unbelief  in  His  words  respect- 
ing His  resurrection,  made  it  necessary  that  lie  should  mani- 
fest Himself  to  them  there;  yet  even  alter  they  had  seen 
Him,  the  unbelief  of  one  seems  to  have  detained  them  some 
days  at  Jerusalem.  As  in  Galilee  He  had  gathered  His 
disciples,  wo  hero  He  appoints  a  place  of  general  meeting. 
But  He  cannot  ascend  to  His  Father  from  Galilee.'  As  He 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  die,  Ke  now  goe:;  up  thither  again, 
that  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  overlooking  the  Holy  City 
and  the  temple,  He  may  ascend  to  His  Father's  right  hand 
to  receive  the  kingdom,  and  to  await  the  hour  when  His 
enemies  shall  be  made  His  footstool,  and  the  Lord  shall 
be  King  over  all  the  earth. 

"  gc  mm  of  (Mb,  t%  eimi  BE  3^'nS  "? in,D  IM™  ?  ®$s 
same  Irene  fojjidj  is  takm  up  from  jrou  mlo  peahen,  sfrall  so  tome  iit 
lib  suimwr  %s  he  bnfe  son  pm  go  into  j$ taW 
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i ;  ii  ■  WKI  ■"■ 


;;;;:■;; ! 


12 ;  attempt  to  walk  o 


foretold,  4711,  154;  tildes  (Ici'ies  tin; 
l.ii-il.  4b)5-4!!ij;  visits  tin:  nepulebre 
vvilii  Jolm,  SOS  ;  sco,  the  l.oril  m  .Je- 
rusalem, 000  ;  n't  Ibe  lake  of  TiL-eiiue. 

aos. 

i'l  :::'.:.-.  .  i  |  l.f:!"  .}■  of.  to  .Tolin.  Ill  ■. 
demand  n  sk-u  of  Jesus,  It'll;  liiiKk'r 
bnptism  liv  Josus,  170;  bosliljty  to 
Jefiltfi,  211:  blasphemy 'of,  2S4,  205; 
ikiiitand  n  fi::?n.  Sl.'i  ;  se.nl  olho.T-  lo 
arrest  Justs.  1132;  demand  II  jh  hill  liot- 
iiv,  4bl  ;  sttempt.  10  (T'TiMii  Trim,  41j. 
410:  'vi,;,:-.i-v  ol',  rebuked".  417. 

i'il-.i'.'.  l'ii-.  liv-.  ;„';i.-.:,i.i,'i:-  ilMii  (■■;■.  ;r.-J  : 
.iosii  Jmvi,;!,:  Iv:o-;'  1i::m.  !--V.-:.T.  : 
atlempte  In  release  Jesus,    622-528 : 

Prisoner,  relosso  of.  at  Passover,  .120. 


tea,  n  taken  fro 
468. 

Purim,  feast  of,  1', 


■ ;  of  Jesus,  Lour  of.  -.•(;, ;,.-:. 


Habbulas,  cer'.uia  fi 
.<!,  ,]33,  43(1. 
ilibntb;  year,  John 


,,.,,!.  .nil. 

■  ;:>..    Jesni    before,  184;   Bends 

ollkers    t:>    iiii'fPt    I  Jim,'  ;:;i:i;    t:,:op 

counsel  to  put  Tlim  to  dciuli,  MS; 

1,00-  «J'J.     ■ 

III'       ■■ 

nribes,  i\  oi  ait  at  ion  of,  from  Jerusalem, 


ficnliii^  of,  ;"£ 
B.  ii.  or  o b  Mi  in".  248-1 

hk'veu:'..  til-;',  !•:■]  ii;:n<    ..'.S,.L 

where  Bent,  StM-BBS. 

rJi.i  [-In'.'ils  :.!   Il.-tiik  I.i  in.  . 
Bidon.    Bee  Tyro. 
Siloani,  pool  of,  ;',37.i 


I'nbci'iiaelcs,  fenfit  of,  159;  atleiideii  bj' 
.t.fiiis.  ;;:;!-;■:;:;;;  or..i,r  ,.;'  cvtnis  ot. 
SE'i.SM. 

['iixitii;,  '.be,  wlit'ii  made.  2.  fi. 

I'oniplo,  rebuilt  liy  J.lorod.  Si  first  piu'i- 

r ■■■■" '.  16B;  bu   at.  BS8;  seoond 

lairiiii'iillon  of,  .Jul),  411;  Toil  of.  ojij. 

I\  i,ip!alioi:spl:ii'Oof,  ldj: 

i'iioi„:-.s,i.!ii.J.;iefof.  ool. 

I'l  ■■■:■  r..iai,iiO:ibiii  niili   Anr-ufiuc, 

fi'tnl  of  Jcehb,  of  what  aecused,  499- 


\.,  .'■  ■     ■    .i:.l   ii.'.' 

V."    /.'I,    ■   .'   I'  'iil.i'illki'   f.'tt   iY,l|<i;  =  .   mi-. 

4f,-l;  of  riinio's  liavds.  jit. 
Wen.  ovo'Cliililr-onueooii;  Jens,  2111; 
v  -ii   :o  s.-vu:,liri.':  07;i:  ;,li.  U^  ■:.&!-■ 

Zaoclieue,  394,  R95, 

Zn.'ii:  v':i.:  1 1 :.  t.  :  '.irh  i'-:,.  -*,  jfi ;  J.urne  of, 

ZaebariaB,  eon  of  Jiaraeliios,  who,  ill. 
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Aiim-.-icbtiov  t:i  Z-icani-inn,     . 
Elisa'nfji  ooneiin-3  u  sou,  anil 
\  in".--. ;-.i  " is.1  i  ■:.  lo  ililL-v, 
V.;:r;,    il---    I  :i!-,(;..:.a,  ai,(?  leu: 
H.l'lil  o'',T'i!ili  111'.:  IJmj jr 
Ju^LI'll   !lll:l    Mill;,    :Oi   10    I'dlllo! 

.Ti-H-.ii  born  ui.  Dc'.bicbe-i. 
The  si  I  .;,.■  -:.  ■].-..  ;■:-, 


iVl'i 


Pres-ouUlioii  of  Jeans, 

IJOLLlil-12  of  Lhs  M;.;<i, 

Flight  of  Jesus  Into  Ti 

liistuni  1«  N;i:'.;i!L-lli.  ii::u  so|ouru  uiore, 
Jesua,  at  twelve  year..;  of  a;;e,  HLlcndt.  tins  I'dasoviT, 
.Jo'ni  tin;  BiipiiHi  bci-iiisliis  luljors,        .        .       . 
Baptis:a  oi"rlcsui,         ,       . 

.l".:-!llil  toillploil  ill  (111.1  'vil'lu  I'll  1-33,     . 
Deputation  (if  IVicl,-.  nad  LuvLujh  10  '.be  Jiwilis;..    . 
Jems  roiiu'iis  "to  (ialllee,         .        .        .   '    . 
\Vur](]iii,r;u  CiUiiL  of  tlnlilw,       ...... 

1'irst  I'SiBOVOi'  of  Je -ills'  ministry  ;  cleansing  of  tela 

Jesus  bcgin-i  to  bapiizo 

.ICSUB  (ioparts  into  Ciaiiiee.  Ibi-oiigii  Hauiicia,    . 
A  feiv  ^-ei-Us  i-pcat  liy  Jo-U-  in  re!ii\ii]-j(i:it, 

'.flic  Ilqiii,.'.  imprisoned, 

1=0001(1  I'iWnvrr:  lmaling  of  i lupoid nt  iaa:i, 

1lj  disomies,  id  Id  Ik- i  uings  at  Ca::0-1 

jofthiileper,      . 

,... uni,  uu  (ii  illngof        ]  stBlytio, 

rirj'Jilii;;  liii.:,:o-,i,aiiaiic:ikni(  tho  in/in  ivirb  v.-illie~( 

10  (if  too N'.l os.  :i:ul  Hernion  on  -lie  Mount, 

in;  i i r <■  i  : 1 1 1 n - i . :■  i .  M  sorvi.Ni  nt.  U.iinT :,      . 

ii-j  i..j  JM:ii:i.  !ii  il  laiaingoftlio  ividoiv's  noil,     . 

:'.'!<■   10   JC.J-.13  Of   till'  Ilaplist,       .... 

i  iii-iiinic.l  hy  th-.  woiuiir,  i  ii  sinner,   . 

(„....*  f. t.v.,  uiJ  ruiildumnpo.iso 


TeaeliiiiL'iu  -sinililos,  and  stilllna  of  die  terpen;,    . 
1  !■.■■:''  ig  of  dome  Jfiffl  In  Gerese*,  and  return  to  Os.pi 

^arilinv's  f.-.|i,l  -  ticaliuiT  of  woman  v.illi  issue  uf 

and  iv.ir.iii;-  of  Jiiii-ns'  daiii'bLci. 
I  (■. ■  i ■  I i ■  :v  ■  ■  ■   I  ■■  .:  lit  id  ilii-1..  (llol   a  .L;*l,'.b    COSr.-sS-.d  ;   '■- 

soea  blatpaemc, 


Vnmi':.':; 
Jan., 

'  '.'"  Fel^ 

.   '    JTob!; 

pie.       Amil, 

Jau_Aprli! 

.    Jbu-cfi, 

'  .\v.:-.>a"y\ 
',,'V-,rll-M,jj, 
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?e.oad  Tail  to  Ns,:i-:-:  ;  s;:i:, ILl. i!  of  ;r-,;  Tvi-elve,        .        Winter, 

I  !,■:,■     :,.  ;:■  ;,:-.■  ;  ,li.::s  II  I  111:.::  [:!  I'lasnaiim,       .  Winter, 
Creislnjc  of  liso  una,  and  l'eeilini:  <:■;'  t.io  ii.illW  ;  return  to 

Ci|jir:i::uni,        ..,...--         Sririi:!!, 

;:.  i    :■ rci>T::    ::  :1. ,■"■::■;. il  ul    V.-.  Ann  , 

Jissusvisitsllieeiiast..  ufTvi;-:;  ,1  s.  .[,,■.  ;  Leiiiiiihudausb- 

tiir   a:'   Wi  •■■■  l'l.--  lie'i      !'.-,:■■: v:-.ji,;    ilnj    rii.uuu  oi 

ileiiijiobs  :  i.ia!si:l.eiii.::i-l   il<.|;i:li],ie:,l  la  i.;6i-]ite:'ll  ; 

feedi  tba  4.000, Bummer, 

Juan*  eatomu  to  Capernaum;  istei  j:!.  i  hytl.c- 

ri'.[li:jvi  -  lue'r  I  ij  ::■:■■'-■.-  :   :i_::iili  .,i..-."TS  t be  sea  :   belli  s 

blind  in-.]]  ul,  r>U'-:nida, Isi'ituer, 

1'eterV  ii  nil  I  ™  ,i  im  LI, ni.  11,1  is  liio  Christ  I  I  lei.raouuees  l.u> 
apuioaeliina  death  juJ  rcurriicliun  ;  the  trsneflgum- 

II  i':i] i  ■■_'  m    I:.::::!:::  i-jiiIlL  ,  -        -  .-.'namui, 
J'esna  juurncys    Uuoaali    ( Ir:e.  n::.   :'n':  the   disciples: 

sit.  Unpi-nnium  pay-  triii-  Liii'iue  in.'uey  ;  sure  ip  <o 

All  adUltl'leSS  is  I,  )<,:",  ;:l,;  I:.-:  iv  lli:u  :  :.:i;n::p!  10  BiOM 
Him  ,  healiuij  cl  a  ii.im  I, ..:.:!  !.vi:i  birth  ;  return  to 
Galilee Oct., 

Final   departure    from    (laliler  :  is    re.'.ett.  il    at    Samaria; 

fur  diiia1  u!"  tno  SevinU',  ivliimi  in  ;'  .IliiwH,         .        .       Nov., 

Jesus  is  1,1  tended  by  \i::-:\  i;:i:l!  :: 1  ei-  ;  |::::v.l,le  of  the  guild 

fc:i::ia:lt:  :i  ;  .m':  ;:lYiS  a  tbrr,:  ui' prayer,  .    ■    .    Nov., 

Ilraliue  n!';i  dumb  ])  esse  =!«.■  1 1  n  inn  ;  l-.ii.-'.i  il  lil:is-:lic;uyc.i 
tin.'  I'h.uisies  ;  il:i:ln.<  ivilii  ;i  ri.a-i'i'ii  ;  de.-ut  ■  ■-:.-  i ■  • 
liyiirjuri'Y  i   i::a-able  bit  at.:  rash  fool,     .         .        .      Muv.-Doc, 

Josna  is  mid  of  the  rn-.i'-iicr  i,l'  ;l:u  (; allien::.  S>y  Male; 
parable  of  Ihi!  Jin  iter  i   I  ■:.  ":  i:  u:'  :.  v.-;,mni]  lis  years 

Xi'V.-llCI!., 

Feas',  of  Dedication  .  vi-ii  "■:  Mar;  :':al  .Mail ha  ;  the  J  civs 
a*.  Jerusalem  a:  limp',  to  sluno  Him  ;  lie  im::s  beyond 

Jesus  dines  with  a.I'liiirisre.  and  (km! j  a  niau-.i-illl  dropny  ; 

E arables  of  the  urea,  mppir,  .it  liar-  lust  eaireii,  ■::■!'  1 1 1  *  ■ 
■st  [l.ere  ol'silviT.  (>('  Hit'  in  iusr  stfiii-i'ii.  of  tho  ricli 

lila.'i  Hud  T.a/arus Doc, 

Resurreafoi]  nf  l.n^ai:.-:  l  '■:'  :Li.-.-'  (.'  |-  .■  .i.  v.'s  to  pui-  Tlini 

10  I  ICilt  1 1  :    11.'  lvlhvsui  lipkiai.ii I  lib. -Feb., 

So :  1 1 1 1 1" :  1  III   lipl  r:;i    :   li'     I'll -■' :■.,■:■  :il  h  11. .1       ',  -1.  !■;::■'."■;  I'll 

"  burui'roffeuuariaaiiil  (j.-ililii  ;  !i'-  .'■ins  oftea  ione-s  ; 
I  ::■■■:■  I  In  .:!  '.  li::  lllli:.-!  ill:]--,  ai-1  1,1  1':  lil'rie  mid  |:lll'- 
!i;':iu  i  l.'iii'lii  i.r  ■:':':';i".;i:.i  tlivor.-r-  i  i-:i:iil  of  eh'l- 
(irru  :  I'm  vouui!  nil.  r,  :m-.!  •  :ir:.'  lu  '■('  I  ilmi'iir.'i  in  "lie 
vineyard,    ". Feb.-  Maid, 

Jesus  e;iaiii  iiuiiuaaS'ls  II:::  ihia'.a  ;  aiiibiii.in  of  Janms  and 

John, "Mare::, 

Healing  oC  blind  men  ::!  Ji'i'ichu  ;  Z:u:i:iiii.-;  ;  parable  olil.e 

pouad- :  ,!;|  :::!. ;::■  !■!  lieliia:  y Maiiih. 

sill':.:-         ::.  II:  in.  :i::.ii!ili.-   ■!'.].  -li  .  :i;  I.,  A]  I'll   I. 

Kutij  ii-.'.o  ,le  rima  I  em  i  visit  la  Ibe  ieinule,  and  return  to 

Onralng  Batree;  Beoondpnrlfli  lH  .a  of  tlie  teniplo  ; 

lailui'i:  10  lielbaliv,      .  .      •.         .        .  Mi>-d..  A-ri!  3. 

Tisachina  ill  the  temple  ;  narabli-  it"  llm  tv.o  sorf,  of  tlio 
ivielii'd  hnb::::iliiie:-.  in'  Him  kin  i~.:i:  :iL!ini[:ls  '-.f 
Jli-  ,.;i;  i:'r,^  in  ci . : : .:  ■  u  1  l-  iliiii,!':  i::"'r  ^vldov,'  ;  il  ■■ 
Creeks    v.bo  .[isil-'j  to  tei'  hiiu:    ::   voiee  hear.l   l'v:,ii. 

11  ::■:■■■■  ■:;r,.:;.:e  .'Veil  I:  e  lemiile  lu  :!;e  Jleivil  o: 
o  Ivoa  ;i  iconraa  iv---;:tiu2  U  s  end  Df  the  world  : 
reltni'li)  liidhmiv;  aKiveiiiuin  :.:'  dudas  with  the 
uries-sin'-inivltim, Tins.,  A|,-il   i, 

Jesas  seek-  iiilreiner.:.  at  Bethany,       .       .       .  \/ei.,  Av.rde, 
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